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Report of the Bureau of Archives for the year 1916. Presented 
to the Legislature, April 6th, 1917. Printed. 


Report of the Librarian upon the state of the Library. Presented 
to the Legislature, February 15th, 1917. Not printed, 


Report of the Provincial Auditor for the year 1916. Presented to 
the Legislature, February 22nd, 1917. Printed. 
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(including telegrams) since January 1st, 1916, passing between 
the Government of the Province of Ontario or any member, 
officer or official thereof, and the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada and any officer or official thereof in reference to the 
machine guns purchased out of the moneys of the Province of 
Ontario. 2. All correspondence since January Ist, 1916, pass- 
ing between the Government of the Province of Ontario, or 
any member, officer or official thereof, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and any officer or official thereof, in reference to machine 
guns purchased out of the moneys of the Province of Ontario. 
Presented to the Legislature, March 1st, 1917. Mr. Bowman. 
Not Printed. 
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panies and the dates of the issue of the licenses or charters re- 
spectively. Presented to the Legislature, March 1st, 1917. 
Mr. Carter. Printed. 


No. 65 Return to an Address to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
1ith April, 1916, praying that he will cause to be laid before 
this House a Return shewing:—1. Copies of all letters or tele- 
grams, since the Ist January, 1915, which have passed between 
the Government or any official or agent thereof, and the Inter- 
national Nickel Company or the Canadian Copper Company 
or any officers or officials thereof, in reference to the damages 
done to the property of the farmers and others interested in 
the lands adjacent to the plant of the Canadian Copper Com- 
pany. 2. Of all letters and telegrams which have passed be- 
tween the Government, or any officer or official thereof—and’ 
particularly the Departments of Lands, Forests and Mines and 
of Agriculture—and Mr. Chas. McCrea, M.P.P., of Sudbury, 

| in reference to the matters aforesaid or the operations of the 
| International Ni¢kel Company or the Canadian Copper Com- 
| pany, and the damage being done to the property in the vicinity 
| of the operations of the said companies; and particularly the 
| correspondence between either of the Departments and Mr. Mc- 
| Crea and Mr. Ponton and Mr. Jarvis, Valuators for the Can- 
| adian Copper Company. 3. Of all Orders in Council with- 
drawing lands from sale for agricultural purposes, at the 
instance or suggestion of the Canadian Copper Company. Pre- 
| sented to the Legislature, March 2nd, 1917. Mr. Carter, 
| Printed. 


No. 66 Return to an Order of the House of the 19th February, 1917 for 
| a Return shewing how many patients were regularly cared for 
| in the Whitby Asylum during the year 1916. Presented to the 

Legislature, March 2nd, 1917. Mr. Wigle. Printed. 
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rn to an Order of the House of the 23rd February, 1917, for a 
Return of copies, 1. Of the pay-rolls of the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Reformatory for the Porvince of Ontario, com- 
mencing November ist, 1915, and ending October 31st, jes oh ep 
specifying the nature of the services rendered by those whose 
names appear in the Return. 2. Of the monthly payments by 
the Industrial Department of the Reformatory for the Province 
of Ontario to persons whose names do not appear upon the 
monthly pay-roll of the Industrial Department, specifying the 
nature of the services rendered by those whose names appear in 
the Return. Presented to the Legislature, March 2nd, 1917. 
Mr. Bowman. Not Printed. 


rn to an Order of the House of the 3rd April, 1916, for a Return 
shewing: 1. The number of acres occupied by bona fide set- 
tlers on the lands purchased from the Government by Willis K. 
Jackson et al. under agreement bearing date the 14th day of 
June, 1912, particularizing the number of acres occupied each 
year since the date of the said agreement. 2. The number of 
settlers occupying such lands since the date of such agreement 
and the number respectively occupying the same for each year 
since the date of said agreement and the number of acres oc- 
cupied by each settler. 3. The number of settlers who have 
lived up to the requirements of The Free Grant and Homestead 
Act and the regulations thereunder, and the number in default. 
4. The number of farms required to be cleared by the Minister 
under Clause 4 of said agreement, and the actual number of 
such farms cleared, the amount of work performed, and the 
number and kind of buildings erected in accordance with the 
request of said Minister. 5. The number and extent of roads, 
bridges and other improvements, designating the nature of such 
improvements, required by the Minister to be done under Clause 
5 of said agreement and the number and extent of such roads, 
bridges and other improvements completed in accordance with 
such request. 6. The number of schools and school buildings 
erected under Clause 6 of said agreement, and whether same 
are established and erected to the satisfaction of the Minister, 
also the location of such schools, particularizing those which 
are not satisfactory to the. Minister and the reason for such dis- 
satistaction. 7. The amount of work required to be performed 
under Clause 7 of said agreement that has actually been per- 
formed, particularizing the nature and cost of such work, and 
the date each work was commenced and completed. 8... The 
number of acres cut over by the purchaser under Clause 8 of 
said agreement, and whether same cleared in accordance with 
the terms of said clause and to the satisfaction of the Minister; 
and whether the terms of said clause as to leaving 20 acres of 
wood for each farm have been complied with, and the kind of 
wood so left. 9. Whether all the timber cut by the purchaser 
has been manufactured in the townships of Kendry and Haggart, 
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and if not, the amount not so manufactured and the amount 
of timber disposed of outside of such townships, and to whom 
the same was sold. 10. The amount of timber that has been pur- 
chased from the settlers by the purchaser, and upon what terms 
were such purchases made; and how much and at what rate 
were the settlers paid for cutting and removing timber; and 
what was the rate charged to the settler for the use of the pur- 
chaser’s teams. 11. The number and date of sales that have 
been made by the purchaser to settlers and the terms of such 
sales and copies of all agreements between such settlers and 
purchasers arid as to whether the same have been approved of 
by the Minister. 12. The number of patents issued to settlers 
under Clause 13 of said agreement. 13. The extent of the 
lands upon which patents have been issued to the purchaser 
under Clause 14 of said agreement, and the nature and cost of 
the buildings built on same for which such patents granted. 14. 
All correspondence between the Government or any officer or 
official thereof and the purchaser or any of them, or any ofhicer 
or official of such purchaser, and between the Government or any 
otticer or official thereof and any settlers, relating to the whole or 
| any part of the subject matter of the said agreement. Presetned 

to the Legislature, March 6th, 1917. Mr. Lang. Not Printed. 


No. 69 Return to an Order of the House of the 16th February, 1917, for 

a Return shewing:—1. All statements furnished by the Canada 

Copper Company, International Nickel Company, Mond Nickel 

Company, and any other company producing nickel, under sec- 

tion 8 of The Mining Act, respecting taxation since the Ist of 

January, A.D. 1915.  2.-All reports from any Government 

Mine Assessor, made under the provisions of The Mining Act, 

in respect to the mining operations of the Canada Copper Com- 

pany, the International Nickel Company or the Mond Nickel 

Company, particularly with reference to the taxes to be paid 

| by the said companies, or any of them, under The Mining Tax 

| Act. 8. All correspondence since the 1st day of January, 1915, 

| between the Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines, or the Pro- 

| vineial Treasurer, or any officer or official of the Government, 

and the Canada Copper Company, the International Nickel 

Company, the Mond Nickel Company, and any other companies 

producing nickel, or any officer or solicitor for or on behalf of 

the said companies, or any of them, with reference to the amount 

of taxes or royalties paid or to be paid by the said companies or 

any of them, to the Provincial Treasurer of the Province, in 

respect of the ore mined or the mining operations carried on by 

them in the Province of Ontario. Presented to the Legislature, 
March 16th, 1917. Mr. Carter. Not Printed. 


No. 70 Return to an Order of the House of the 9th March, 1917, for a 
Return shewing:—1. The number, kind and cost of buildings 
comprised in the Burwash Prison Farm property. 2. What is 
the number of acres of land belonging to or ineluded in the Bur- 
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wash Prison Farm property, and of such land, how many acres 
are under cultivation, and how many acres are used for the 
purpose of pasture. 3. How many prisoners are there at Bur- 
wash Prison Farm. 4. What is the number of employees at 
the Burwash Prison Farm, and what is the amount of salary 
paid to each employee. 5. Were cattle or other animals shipped 
from the Burwash Prison Farm in the year 1916, and if so, 
what was the number so shipped, the total value of such ship- 
ments and the amount paid as freight charges thereon. 6. 
Were cattle or other animals brought to the Burwash Prison 
Farm from other places in the year 1916, and if so, what was 
the number so brought, and what were the names of the places 
from which said cattle or other animals were brought. Presented 
to the Legislature, March 16th, 1917. Mr. Mageau. Printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 16th February, 1917, for a 


Return:—1. Shewing the names of all the Townsites estab- 
lished by the T. & N. O. Ry. Commission. 2. Shewing all the 
townsite lands sold by the T. & N. O. Ry. Commission on or 
after July 29, 1916, the towns in which they were situated, and 
the amounts received for each. Presented to the Legislature, 
March 20th, 1917. Mr. Bowman. Not Printed. 


Copies of contracts with The Kinleith Paper Company, Limited, St. 


Catharines, Ontario; The Georgetown Coated Paper Mills, 
Limited, Georgetown; The Provincial Paper Mills Company, 
Limited, Toronto; authorized by Order in Council dated Febru- 
ary 20th, 1917. Presented to the Legislature, March 21st, 1917. 
Printed. 


Retum to an Order of the House of the 19th February, 1917, for a 


Return shewing if the Canadian Northern Railway Company 
applied to the Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines to desig- 
nate the lands or any part of the lands to be granted to the said 
railway as provided in section 3, 9 Edw. VII., chap. 71. 2. Has 
the Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines designated any such 
lands or any part of the same. 3. If such lands or any part of the 
same have been so designated, what is the total acreage so desig- 
nated, and of what townships or part of townships does the same 
consist. 4. Have the said lands or any part of the same been 
surveyed. 5. If the said lands have not been so designated, why 
have they not been designated. Presented to the Legislature, 
March 21st, 1917. Mr. Davidson. Printed. 


‘Return to an Order of the House of the 28rd February, 1917, for a 


Return shewing:—1. What amounts have been paid and upor 
what dates since January Ist, 1916, to the firm of Gunn, 
Richards and Company, Production Engineers and Public Ac- 
countants of 43 Wall Street, 438 Exchange Place, New York, or 
to any one acting for them, or on their behalf, on account of any 
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Department of the Government. 2. What amounts, if any, are 
still owing to the said firm or any one acting for them or on 
their behalf. 3. What were the services rendered in respect to 
which such payments were made or liability incurred. 4. By 
what authority was the employment of the said firm authorized. 
Presented to the Legislature, March 21st, 1917. Mr. Richard- 
son. Not Printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 19th February, 1917, for a 


Return shewing:—1. The total capital expenditure to the end 
of the fiscal year for all purposes in respect to the Guelph Prison 
Farm. 2. Any further capital expenditures contemplated, and 
if so, to what amount. 8. How many prisoners, on the average, 
have been accommodated at the Guelph Prison Farm during 
the year 1916. 4. How many prisoners are now at the Guelph 
Prison Farm for offences against the criminal law. 5. What 
was the average number of prisoners at the Guelph Prison Farm 
during the year 1916 for offences against the criminal law. 
Presented to the Legislature, March 28th, 1917. Mr. Fergu- 
son (Kent.) Printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 28th March, 1917, for a 


Return shewing:—1. What was the total cost of the knitting 
plant installed at the Mercer Reformatory, Toronto. 2. From 
whom was such knitting plant purchased and what was the date 
of purchase. 3. When was the said knitting plant installed. 4. 
What amount was paid to operatives up to the 1st of March, 
1917, for operating the said plant. 5. What is the value of the 
goods produced from the knitting plant. 6. Have the goods 
produced by the said plant been sold, and if so, to whom. Pre- 
sented to the Legislature, March 29th, 1917. Mr. Ferguson 
(Kent.) Not Printed. 


Return to an Address to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 


the 19th February, 1917, praying that he would cause to be laid 
before this House a Return:—1. Of copies of all correspondence 
passing between the Government of this Province, or any mem- 
ber, officer or official thereof, and the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada, or any officer or official thereof, in reference 
to the care of Returned Soldiers. 2. Of all correspondence 
passing between the Government of this Province, or any mem- 
ber, officer or official thereof, and the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada, or any officer or official thereof, in reference 
to the establishment of Convalescent Homes for the care of Re- 
turned Soldiers. 38. Of all correspondence passing between the 
Government of this Province, or any member, officer or official 
thereof, and the Government of the Dominion of Canada, or any 
officer or official thereof, in reference to the relations between 
the Soldiers’ Aid Commission and the Military Hospitals Com- 
mission of the Army Medical Service Corps. Presented to the 
Legislature, April 2nd, 1917. Myr. Rowell. Not Printed. 
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No. 78 Return to an Order of the House of the 21st March, 1917, for a 
Return of copies: 1. Of all correspondence and documents at 
any time passing between the Director of Industries, Ontario 
Reformatory, and the Assistant Provincial Secretary, referring 
to Alexander McPherson, foreman, Ontario Reformatory In- 
dustries, and Fred. W. French, Assistant Director of Ontario 
Reformatory Industries, or either of them, or relating to any 
matters arising between the said Alexander McPherson and 
Fred. W. French. Presented to the Legislature, April 2nd, 
1917. Mr. Richardson. Not Printed. 


No. 79  |Copies of all Orders-in-Council made under the authority of the 
Department of Education Act or of the Acts relating to Public 
Schools, Separate Schools or High Schools, passed since the 
opening of the present Session of the Legislative Assembly. 
(See No. 61.) Presented to the Legislature, April 2nd, 1917. 
Printed. 


No. 80 /Return to an Order of the House of the 30th March, 1917, for a 
Return shewing: 1. What has been the cost of the Ontario 
Nickel Commission since the 1st day of February, 1917: (a) 
For salaries or payments by way of remuneration or honorarium 
to each member of the Commission respectively; (b) For travel- 
ling expenses of each member of the Commission respectively ; 
(c) For allowance in lieu of travelling expenses to each mem- 
ber of the Commission respectively; (d) For other purposes, 
specifying such purposes and amounts. 2. What honorarium, 
remuneration or salary is payable or to be paid to the members 
of the Commission other than G. T. Holloway. 3. Is the Chair- 
man, G. T. Holloway, still in the Government employ at $20,000 
per year and $10.00 per day in lieu of travelling expenses, and 
if so when will the obligation of the Government cease. 4. Are 
the travelling expenses of the said G. T. Holloway from Toronto 
to Great Britain to be paid by the Government in addition to 
the allowance made to him. 5. What were the services rendered 
by each of the following parties in respect of which payments 
were made to them for salary as shown in the Return of the 
16th February, 1916, respectively: Professor George A. Guess, 
salary, $1,250; F. Clithero, salary, $388.54; G. W. Dixon, 
salary, $359.03; A. L. Clark, salary, $600.00; R. N. Dickson, 
salary, $485.00; A. Stanfield, salary, $200.00; E. M. Tozer, 
salary, $306.60; E. A. Wilson, salary, $210.73. Presented to 
the Legislature, April 4th, 1917. Mr. Dewart. Not Printed. 


No. 81 Return to an Order of the House of the 19th March, 1917, for a 
Return of copies of all correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of Ontario or any Member, officer or official thereof, and 
the Devonshire Race Track Company or any member, officer or 
official thereof, and in particular the correspondence between 
J. T. White, Esq., Solicitor to the Department of the Provincial 
Treasurer, and Hon. Dr. Reaume. Presented to the Legislature, 
April 4th, 1917. Mr. Wigle. Not Printed. 
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Return to an Order of the House of ‘the 28th March, 1917, for a 
| Return of :—1. Copies of: (1) Charter of the Gore Bay Riding 
and Driving Association. (2) Supplementary Letters Patent, 
dated 17th November, 1915, increasing capital stock to $25,000, 
and aN aly name to “ Northern Riding and ‘Driving Associa- 
ELON 4G wie.) Supplementary Letters Patent, dated 12th Febru- 
ary, 1916, increasing capital stock to $200,000. 2. Copies of 
all Sarre! returns ee by the said company. 38. Copies of all 
correspondence, and documents filed with the Government on 
the application for the issue of said Supplementary Letters 
Patent. 4. Copies of application for license to the Provincial 
Treasurer, and all correspondence and communications in con- 
nection with the issue of said license to hold a race meeting at 
Windsor. Presented to the Legislature, April 6th, 1917. Mr. 
Wigle. Not Printed. 


‘Report of the Horticultural Experiment Station, Vineland Station, 
Ontario, 1906-1915. Presented to the Legislature, April 6th, 
1917. Printed. 


‘Report of the Soldiers’ Aid Commission of Ontario, 1916. Pre- 
| sented to the Legislature, April 6th, 1917. Not Printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 12th March, 1917, for a 

| Return shewing what was the number of prisoners in all gaols, 

| reformatories and prisons in the Province of Ontario, on the 
thirtieth day of September, 1916. Presented to the Legislature, 
April 6th, 1917. Mr. Parliament. Not Printed. 


| 
| 
| 
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-|Return to an Order of the House of the 26th March, 1917, for a 


Return shewing:—1. What was the total number of members 
of the Inside Civil Service of the Government of the Province 
of Ontario and the total number in each department thereof on 
the 81st day of July, 1914, the 31st day of July, 1916, and the 
28th day of February, 1917, respectively. Presented to the 
Legislature, April 6th, 1917. Mr. Elliott. Not Printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 16th March, 1917, for a 
| Return shewing:—1. What tenders were received for each and 
every of the lots advertised for sale by George W. Lee, Commis- 
sioner of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway in 
the “ North Bay Times” on Thursday, October 12th, 1916. 
| 2. Which of the said lots have been sold by. the said George W. 
Lee, the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commis- 
sion or any officer or official thereof. 3. What were the prices 
and terms at and upon which each and every of the said lots 
were sold by the said George W. Lee, the said Commission or 
any officer or official thereof. 4. Which of the said lots sold 
by the said George W. Lee, the said Commission, or any officer 
or official ‘thereof, within the municipalities of Porquis June- 
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tion, Matheson, Cochrane, and Englehart, or what proportion of 
each and every lot so sold lies within the municipalities. Pre- 
sented to the Legislature, April 6th, 1917. Mr. Mageau. Not 
Printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 21st March, 1917, for a 


Return of copies:—1. Of all reports for the year ending Oc- 
tober 31st, 1916, of the superintendents of each and all the 
asylums, government prisons and reformatories in Ontario. 2. 
Of letters between Assistant Provincial Secretary and Fred Hill, 
relating to the dismissal of the said Fred Hill from the staff 
of the Ontario Reformatory at Guelph. Presented to the Legis- 
lature, April 6th, 1917. Mr. Grieve. Not Printed. 


Return to an Order-of the House of the 16th February, 1917, for a 


Return shewing:—1. What amount has actually been paid since 
January Ist, 1916, for war purposes, by the Government, out 
of the proceeds of the Provincial War Tax. 2. For what par- 
ticular purposes have such payments been made and what are 
the date of such payments. . Presented to the Legislature, April 
6th, 1917. Mr. Bowman. Not Printed. 
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Toronto, Dro. 4TH, 1916. 


To His Honour Str JoHN StratHEaRN HeEwnopnris, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Militia of Canada, ete., ete., Lientenant-Governor of the Province 
of Ontario. 


May rt Puease Your Honour: 

I beg to submit herewith the Forty-seventh Annual Report upon the Hospitals 
and Charitable Institutions of Ontario, being for the official year ending September 
30th, 1916. 

I have the honour to be, 


Your Honour’s obedient servant, 


W. D. McPHErsoN, 
Provineial . Secretary. 


[3] pote 


OFFICE OF THE 
INSPECTOR OF PRISONS AND PUBLIC CHARITIES, ONTARIO. 
PARLIAMENT BurLpines, Toronto, Nov. 14rH, 1916. 


S1r,—I have the honour to transmit herewith, to be presented to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the Forty-seventh Annual Report upon the Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions, etc., for the official year ending September 30th, 1916. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 3 


x Your obedient servant, 
‘ W. W, Dunvop, 


: Inspector. 
THE HonovuraBLe W. D. McPueErson,’K.C., M.P.P., 

Secretary of the Province of Ontario, , 
Toronto. 
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Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 


In presenting the forty-seventh annual report on the Hospitats and Charitable 
Institutions for the year ending September 30th, 1916, I beg to state that there 
are at present in Ontario :— 


93 Public Hospitals, including 12 Sanatoria for Consumptives. 
46 Private Hospitals. : ) 
39 Refuges. 3 | oh 
32 Orphanages. 
3 Homes for Incurables. 
2 Convalescent Homes. 
31 County Houses of Refuge. 


These have, as far as possible, received official visits of inspection during the 


year, and those entitled to Government aid in accordance with the Statute have 
shared in the grants voted by the Legislature for Hospitals and Charities. 


THe HOSpPIrAts. 


Number of patients in the hospitals, October Ist, 1915 ................ 5,208 
Peeinbeceo apanents during: the year Wit ole ol sok ac OP Se 89,386 
Number of births in: the hospitals: during the year’... 0.065 0. ee 6,631 

Total number under treatment during the year ............0..... 101,222 


The above figures do not include those who received medicine and treatment as 
outdoor patients. 


Biber o) deaths Curing the year oa. chices cd sMis He 5 le eee eo 5,541 
Percentage of deaths to number under treatmént ,7..2...0.....5.. 5.47 
Piasummber ol days stayin the hospitals o00 J oe ak 1,878,436 
Ptoyilclay crant tO. nospitals-for: the: past Year Winds beaks eee oe $338,342 80 
Amount received from all sources during the year ................ 3,220,861 O1 
Subscriptions, donations, etc., during the year ..............005. 339,702 09 
Total expenditure for hospitals (including capital aecount, 

ee OL) CULMS LAG, YEAR WN an ery ss heabers writs Pak Selw cit hte 3,632,759 54 
Average cost for each patient per day ........ ea ae SPUR ar ener 71 
Percentage of Provincial grant to total maintenance expenditure .. ooy 
Number of patients in the 12 Sanatoria for Consumptives during the 

Ph SSE ele Ge NB AR a iy MC BC oe Nr ob Sy ge et RRM REN ON | 2,64 
Number of patients cared for in the Public Hospitals during the year 101,222 
Total expenditure for maintenance and equipment during the past 

AES Ra Nie as SR ASO aS RA SUL Sm a ap aE CARICA $3,221.446 OF 
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THE GREAT WAR. fe 


The great majority of those who are engaged in hospital work, whether as 
stait officials or voluntary workers, have remembered the paramount claims of the 
Kmpire, and many have the proud consciousness of ‘ doing their bit.” 

Kyvery hospital in Ontario and many of our charitable institutions are repre- 
sented at the front. 

In many cases members of the Boards of Management, officials and staff, 


inmates or former inmates, are on active service. 
Soldiers who were ill have been admitted to the hospitals whenever it was 


necessary, and some of our hospitals have thus cared for hundreds of soldiers for 


longer or shorter periods of time. 

Many hospitals have enlarged the medical, surgical and nursing staffs to meet 
this call. 

Other hospitals have, free of all charge, at the request of the district recruiting 


officers, received, maintained and cured numbers of recruits, who needed some | 


‘comparatively slight operation to secure their acceptance on the strength oF a 
regiment, and these recruits were thus enabled to enlist. 
In addition there are few hospitals in Ontario which have not sent one or 
more representatives to the Army Medical Service at home or overseas. 


THE ONTARIO eee HOSPITAL. 


The Ontario Military Hospital Staff of Medical Officers and Nursing Sisters 
received orders to mobilize at the Parliament Buildings, Toronto, on J anuary 31st, 
1916, and left Toronto for Orpington, Kent, England, by special train on the night 
of March 29th, 1916. The history of this hospital, which, with its complete equip- 
ment, was the gift of the Government and the people of the Province of Ontario, 
will no doubt he recorded and published in future, but it seems fitting that an 
event so full of interest to us as the mobilizing and departure for active service of 
_ hospital staff should be mentioned in ie present report. 


PROGRESS, 


Tn spite of all the difficulties of war time, the high cost of living, and the 
almost. ahihitive cost of many medical and hospital necessaries, the yess of most 
of our hospitals has ac Baba! increased during the year. 

Some’ hospitals report a number of patients, particularly outdoor patients, 
' ores atly in excess of last year’s number. 


“NEW OSPITALS. 


The first unit of the New City Hospital, Hamilton, has been completed, and is 
now being equipped. It is beautifully situated on the mountain; and will accom- 
modate about one hundred patients. The cost was $200,000. "The Nurses’? Home, 
to cost $65,000, is now under construction. 
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The extensive reconstruction which has been carried on at the Hamilton City 
Hospital during the last two years, at-a cost of $300,000, is now practically com- 
pleted. Fire-proof corridors, a new kitchen building and large cement balconies, 

thoroughly screened, have been provided. .The outdoor.-department, the 
laboratories, the laundry and the power house, have all been greatly improved. A 
Reece nine system, a new X-ray department, new roadways, and a new 
lighting system, as well as new service and utility rooms -in ‘all the wards, have 
added very much to the equipment of the hospital, the comfort of the. ae rand 
the general efficiency and satisfaction of the work. - 

BaAtaties new hospital has been built in Ontario this year.. inca une, 1916, the 
Port Hope Hospital opened a new building of 25 beds with’ good: modern equip- 
ment, including an electric elevator, silent nurse call system, house ee and 
an incinerator for garbage. 

In addition a tent was erected, which pave the pe: to care for 156 
“soldiers. 

The old hospital is now being remodelled as a Nurses’ anes 


NEW WINGS. 


St. Joseph’s Hospital, Hamilton, has completed a very fine-:new wing, which is 
fire-proof and planned in a modern and satisfactory way. :. Two sun-rooms on each 
floor, as well as.a large airing balcony, give outdoor space for ai ane -five per cent. 
of the patients. 

On the first floor provision is made for laboratory. Ce Es “ray, work, class and 
lecture rooms, dining rooms for staff and nurses, kitchens .and. storage, The 
kitchen has many modern improvements, and is remarkably well planned and 
equipped. : 

The upper floor is used for the operating suite. The sterilizers and operating 
table are new and of the latest and best type. | 

The system of lighting is indirect. The ventilation is the fan system. The 
heating plant is in a separate buildimg, double boilers ones steam for the entire 
hospital. eis rose: S 
An effort has been made to minimize the noise. The’ staitcasés are shut off 
from the corridors. The elevator is in the nurses’ alcove; battleship hnoleum is 
used on the floors, and the signal system is the silent call. 

The Ottawa General Hospital has erected a new wing at a cost of about 
$81,000. It is a three-storey, stone, fire-proof building, provided with modern 
equipment. The outdoor department has been well equipped and an X-ray depart- 
ment has been opened. 

At the Alexandra Hospital, Ingersoll, a new wing is now in course of erection, 
providing two storeys and basement. This will be used primarily as a children’s 
wing, but will include also an operating room, and an elevator which will serve 
both the new wing and the old building. 

The entire building will be steam heated. 

The money for the new wing was a bequest from Dr. Carroll, of Ingersoll. 

A new wing is also being added to Bowmanville General Hospital, comprising , 
a sterilizing room, doctor’s room, maternity ward, and two private wards. 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 


. Many hospitais have expended large sums for general repairs and partial 
reconstruction during the year. Among these may be mentioned St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Kenora, which has spent $5,000 on repairs and alterations. Cornwall 
General Hospital has expended about $2,000, and St. Joseph’s Hospital, Guelph, 
about $1,000 in the same way. Woodstock General Hospital, St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Chatham, Stratford General Hospital, Hotel Dieu Hospital, Windsor, Col- 
tingwood General and Marine Hospital, and St. Joseph’s Hospital, Sudbury, have 
also made important alterations and repairs. 3 

The reconstruction at Brantford General Hospital, by which the third floor 
was fitted up as an operating suite, has been completed. The operating rooms 
have Tennessee marble floors and are newly-equipped throughout. The main hos- 
pital has been put in thorough repair, modernized and redecorated, and five new ~ 
bathrooms and three new private wards have been added, and the exterior has been 
ercatly improved. 


OPERATING ROOMS. 


An operating suite has been constructed in St. John’s Hospital, ‘Toronto. 
The rooms are all floored with terazzo and fully equipped. 

The Midland General and Marine Hospital has provided a cement floor for 
the operating room and installed a new sterilizer. 

Collingwood General and Marine Hospital and Strathroy Hospital and several 
other hospitals have also improved the operating rooms. : 


MATERNITY WARDS. 


Vhe Orillia General Hospital has provided for a maternity ward by renting a 
house adjoining the Nurses’ Home, and Collingwood General and Marine Hospital 
has also improved the maternity department. 3 

A number of other hospitals have been requested, in accordance with the 
official regulations, to give this important department proper housing and equip- 
ment, 


PRIVATE WARDS AND CHILDREN’S WARDS. 


Dhe private wards have been improved in Victoria Hospital, Renfrew: Bruce 
County General Hospital, Walkerton, and the Royal Jubilee Hospital, Kenora. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, London, reports that a children’s ward has been opened 
with accommodation for ten patients. 

Yn the General Protestant Hospital, Ottawa, the children’s ward has )een 
partly divided into cubicles. | 


~ 
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THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


The Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto, which was established in 1875, has 
now completed forty-one years of service 

During these years there were 300,524 patients, 29,153 in-patients and 271,371 
out-patients, of whom 141,293 were girls and 159,291 boys. 

In 1875 there were 44 in-patients and 67 out-patients; in 1916 in-patients 
numbered 3,045 and out-patients 39,603. 1875, cots, 6; 1916, cots, 250. 1875, 
nurse, 1; 1916, nurses, 100; 1875, receipts, $2,258.03 and expenditure $2,256.08. 
1916, receipts, $149,818.09, and expenditure, $171,056.99. 

Last year 592 patients were admitted from 242 places outside Toronto. From 
the County of York there were 193 patients The cost per patient per day is $2.35. 

A new department opened in 1916 is the whooping cough clinic in the out- 
patient department. 1,306 patients have already attended. Each patient attending 
this clinic must wear a red ribbon round his or her arm bearing the words 
“whooping cough” to secure quarantine. The serum treatment has already been 
followed with good results. 

The orthopedic service is one of the best and most helpful departments in 
this hospital. Of 8,045 in-patients last year 271 were treated for deformities as 
follows: 54 for club feet; 54 for bow-legs; 2 for knock-knees; 28 for Pott’s disease 
of the spine; 27 for dislocations; 36 for tuberculous disease of the knee, hip, ankle, 
wrist and elbow; 80 for infantile paralysis; 12 miscellaneous. Of the 39,603 out- 
patients 1,746 were orthopedic cases. 

It is estimated that in the last thirty years, out of about 2,000 cases of club 
feet and bow-legs. over 1,800 were sent home with perfect correction. 


; THE INFANTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The opening of the new wing on Dominion Day, 1914, marked a great advance 
in the history of this hospital. 

The greatest work carried on in the new wing is the work of the infants’ 
department, which occupies one floor of the wing, with accommodation for 65 chil- 
dren under two years of age. 

This department is made the clearing-house for baby welfare work for the 
city. Here the health department, physicians and nurses receive their instructions, 
and to this department are referred the difficult and troublesome cases arising at the 
various clinics scattered throughout the city. 

When babies are discharged from the infant ward the mother is instructed to 
bring her baby regularly to the well babies’ clinic, so that the baby may be exam- 
ined and weighed, and advice given to the mother how to keep it well. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


Through the munificence of John Ross Robertson, there has been equipped a 
chemical laboratory for research in diseases of children from the standpoint of 
nutrition. and through the generosity of Mrs. W. C. Teagle there has been estab- 
lished a fund to defray the expenses of this laboratory, and pay an expert chemist. 
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EQUIPMENT. 


The equipment of the hospitals has been improved in many ways during the 
year. 

: The following hospitals have established X-Ray departments at a cost of from 
$500.00 to $2,500.00: 3 | 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Peterborough ; Royal Alexandra, Fergus, Ont.; Cornwall 
General Hospital. 

This equipment is now deemed: almost indispensable even in our smaller 
hospitals. 

At the new McKellar General Hospital, Fort William, a new elevator is being 
installed at a cost of over $4,000.00. 

The Ross Memorial Hospital, Lindsay, has.also installed a new elevator. 

A new electric elevator is in course of construction at the St. Vincent de Paul 
Hospital, Brockville, and an elevator is also being constructed at the Welland 
County General Hospital. , 

Preparations are under way to install an electric elevator at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Chatham. | 

An elevator is a great help in any hospital of more than one storey in height, 
and when we consider the nursing service, the domestic and diet service, and the — 
admission of patients to the upper floors, it will be seen that an elevator is not only 
a help but an economy, by enabling a smaller staff to carry on the work. 

_A new heating system has been provided for the Amasa Wood Hospital, St. 
Thomas. Sarnia General and Grace Hospital, Toronto, have enlarged and im- 
proved the heating systems. 7 


ee. , 
KitcHens AND Digr KrrcHens. 


Nothing facilitates the general work of the hospital more than improvements in 
the kitchens and diet kitchens. Grace Hospital, Toronto, has improved the diet 
kitchens, and has provided new steam tables. The Bruce County General Hospital, 
at Walkerton, has re-constructed the kitchen and installed a new range. The Sault 
Ste. Marie General Hospital have a new kitchen with a refrigerating plant. The 
St. Vincent de Paul Hospital, Brockville, has provided three fully equipped diet - 
kitchens with a steam serving table, Alexander Ware sink and tray cabinet. : 


Tuer LAUNDRY. 


‘The report of Wingham General Hospital draws attention to the fact that the 
Ladies’ Committee have added important equipment to the laundry. St. J oseph’s 
Hospital, Peterborough, has placed new electrical equipment in their steam 
laundry. Cobourg General has improved the laundry, and in Strathroy Hospital 
a complete steam laundry has been opened in a separate concrete building, while — 
the Public General Hospital, Chatham, has erected a new laundry at a total cost of 
$4,500.00. | 


Nourses’ RestpEnczs. 


The Woodstock Hospital reports that the Nurses’ Residence has been a great 


benefit to the staff. Not one case of serious illness has occurred there since the 


nurses left the Main Building to enter their new Residence. 
The Welland County Hospital has rented a house for a Nurses’ Residence, and 
several other hospitals are planning to improve the Nurses’ Residence. 
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OpEN-Atr WARDS, 


It is interesting and encouraging to see how many hospitals are building sun- 
rooms and roof gardens, enclosing verandahs with glass so that they can be used in 
winter, converting verandahs into sleeping porches, and otherwise improving the 
open-air facilities of the hospital. This has been done during the year in Stratford 
General, Cobourg General, Galt General and other hospitals. 


GROUNDS AND GARDENS. 


The grounds of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Peterboro, have been improved, and also 
the Peis of Cobourg Hospital, where 1,000 tulips have been planted by the 
Horticultural Society. 

The ground and gardens of St. J Jak s Hospital, Kenora, have been_enlarged. 

Every hospital should have a garden. 


Toronto GENERAL HOSPITAt., 


In Toronto General Hospital during the past year a special clinic for the 
diagnosis and treatment of syphilis has sheen established in connection with the 
Social Service Department. A staff nurse to do “follow up” work has been ap- 
pointed to this clinic, with a result that on some days as many as eighty patients 
present themselves for care and treatment. The Social Service Department has 
developed greatly, notably in the Department of Obstetrics and in the Psychiatric 
Clinic, and the Out-Patient Department has steadily increased in attendance. 
Many additions have been made to the X-Ray equiprhent, and of late the average 
number of patients attending this Department during the day has been something 
hke seventy. 


Typroip FEvEr. 


At least one or two patients with typhoid fever were cared for in most of the 
hospitals in Ontario during the past year, but this dread disease is gradually dis- 
appearing. | 


Acutr ANTERIOR POLIOMYELITIS. 


There can be no doubt that the careful isolation and treatment of patients with 
infantile paralysis in our hospitals, and the constant skilled medical care and 
nursing afforded to them, aided in protecting the community, especially the chil- 
dren, and reducing the number of persong who were exposed to the danger of in- 
fection in 1916. We must now devote ourselves to devising and carrying out in 
the hospitals and homes the very best treatment for preventing or minimizing the 
disablement which this disease causes. 


FIre. 


Fortunately there has been no fire in any hospital in Ontario during the 
official year. Some hospitals have wisely increased their fire protection, notably 


Ottawa Maternity Hospital, Cornwall General and Galt General. The utmost care 


and attention must always be given to this matter and fire protection and facilities 
for escape in case of fire must be ample and satisfactory. 
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Tue Hosprrats or NorRTHERN ONTARIO. 


A good hospital is a valuable asset to any community. But there are times 
when it is much more. In the time of sudden calamity it is the only hope of the 
sufferers for treatment or rescue. Such a time came in Northern Ontario on the 
last three days of July, 1916, when a great fire swept over that part of the Province. 
There are now in that district seven hospitals, three public hospitals, at Cochrane, 
New Liskeard and Haileybury, and four private hospitals, at Timmins, South 
Porcupine, Iroquois Falls and Cobalt, and each one of these was a great help in a 
time of great need. The Cochrane Hospital is fortunately a little way north of the 
town and of the beautiful lake round which the town is built. The fire raged on 
all four sides of that hospital and once came within fifty feet of the north wal. 
The staff and patients behaved like heroes. 


Report oF CASES, 


At the time of the fire Cochrane Hospital had seventeen bed patients and only- 
three empty beds. They managed to accommodate fourteen more patients, of 
whom only one died, and he was a typhoid patient who had been in bed two weeks 
and had to walk four miles into the town. Twenty patients, all of whom did well, 
came to the hospital daily for dressings and treatment. 


New Liskearp, Hattnypury anp Iroquois FALLs. 


The Lady Minto Hospital at New Liskeard took in and cared for twenty-nine 
persons who were victims of the fire and more or less seriously injured, two of them 
being maternity patients, each of whom fortunately reached the hospital before the 
birth of her child. Thus did this hospital help the people from Matheson and 
Monteith and the surrounding country. 

Providence Hospital at Haileybury took care of thirty people who came there 
seriously burned, some of them in a condition of shock and collapse. Many of the 
patients did well and were soon able to be discharged, but others, bereaved of many 
of their relatives and more seriously injured than the others, remained a long time 
before they recovered. 


SANATORIA. 
a 


The Royal Ottawa Sanatorium is represented overseas by three nurses from 
its staff. The Queen Alexandra Sanatorium at London is represented overseas by: 
a former lady superintendent, one of the medical staff and nine employees. Brant- 
ford Sanatorium is also represented at the front. From the Mountain Sanatorium 
in Hamilton the head nurse has gone overseas to work in military service. About 
thirty ex-patients have enlisted, nearly all of whom have continued in the service 
and several are now at the front. ‘Two of these went over with the first Canadian 
contingent and have been in active service practically ever since. 

From the Toronto Free Hospital for Consumptives at Weston several medical 
officers and six nursing sisters have gone overseas, and from the medical staff at the 
Muskoka Free Hospital three members are in khaki, two of whom are already over- 
seas. From the Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium a number of the employees have 
gone overseas and one medical officer, the late-Dr. W. Evans, of St. Mary’s, has 
made the supreme sacrifice of his life for his country while on active service in 
France. 
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It is well known that practically all the sanatoria in the Province are caring for 
returned soldiers. 

The Mowat Memorial Hospital, Kingston, has been taken over by the Military 
Hospitals Commission, and new buildings are to be erected at Hamilton, London, 
and elsewhere by an arrangement made between the provincial authorities and the 


Military Hospitals Commission, for the care of returned soldiers suffering from 
‘tuberculosis. 


Tur KircHEeNER SANATORIUM. 


The new Kitchener Sanatorium has been completed during the year. It is 
built on the banks of the Grand River at Freeport on the Preston and Kitchener 
electric line and overlooks the valley of the Grand River at one of the most 
picturesque points. 

It was about to be opened when, learning of the great need for sanatoria for 
returned soldiers, the Kitchener Sanatorium Association offered it to the Military 
_ Hospitals Commission. Some thirty or more soldiers have been admitted and it is 
expected soon by the addition of a pavilion to accommodate twice that number. 

This sanatorium is said to be one of the best built and best located in the Pro- 
vince. The cost, including the land, which comprises sixteen acres, was $29,000.00. 


PROGRESS, 


At nearly all the sanatoria in the Province progress has been made during the 
year in increasing accommodation, providing new equipment, etc. Thus, the Queen 
Alexandra Sanatorium at London has increased the accommodation in the dining- 
room and kitchen buildings and has had a considerable increase in the number of 
patients cared for. 

For the Essex County Sanatorium a Free Dispensary at Windsor was opened 
in June, and at the close of the year the erection of a new building to cost $30,000.00 
was begun at Union-on-the-Lake. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Many improvements have been made at the Royal Ottawa Sanatorium during 
the year, including better equipment for the diet kitchen and main kitchen, paint- 


ing, repairing, improvements in the grounds, and also the installation of a new 
pneumo-thorax apparatus. 


THe HAmMItton SANATORIUM. 


At the Mountain Sanatorium at Hamilton the rebuilding of some of the small 


pavilions has heen poing on during the year, and the new infirmary is almost ready 
for occupation. 


Tuer Brant SANATORIUM. 


The Brant Sanatorium near Brantford has opened its new pavilion. It is 
modern, steam-heated, and will accommodate ten patients. Great interest is mani- 
fested in this institution by the people of the city and neighbourhood, and this is 
a great help in making the patients happy and comfortable. 
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WESTON. 


Many improvements have been made during the year in the Toronto Free 
Hospital for Consumptives. Two new buildings have been erected, the Davies’ 
Cottage and the new wing. The Davies’ Cottage is a two: storey brick. building to 
accommodate twenty children under two years of age, the gift of William Davies, 
Toronto. It cost $8,000.00. An-additional wing to the main building to provide 
accommodation for forty-four adults is almost completed at a cost of $30,000.00. | 
With -these additions the total eapacity of the institution will be three hundred and 
ninety beds. The additions to equipment are: High efficiency electrical apparatus, 
$290.00, and modern refrigerating plant, $4,000.00. Arrangements have been 
completed with the City of Toronto and the Township of York, whereby water 
mains will be laid, so that the institution may be supplied with water from the ~ 
City of Toronto. This is a great improvement. , | 


MUSKOKA. a 


At the Muskoka Free Hospital for Consumptives a new infirmary of forty-one 
rooms has been erected and is now in use. Three new pavilions to accommodate 
twenty patients each have been completed and a fourth to accommodate forty patients 
is nearly ready. Four small cottages have been built for the use of the household 
staff. 

At the Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium a good deal of renovation and repairing 
has been done, a new refrigerator has been built, all the verandahs have been 
screened, some new verandahs have been built and X-Ray and other apparatus has 
been added to the equipment. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


Much eare and interest has been shown in the management of the affairs of 
most of these institutions during the year. The directors and their officers have 
met financial and other difficulties of a time of war by increased economy and pru- 
dent planning. Necessary repairs have been attended to and every effort has been 
made to carry on the work with efficiency and comfort. No new buildings have 
been erected, but in some of the homes and orphanages extensive re-construction has 
taken place, which has gone far towards providing many of the advantages of a 
new building. This has been the case in the Boys’ Home, Toronto, and a great 
many improvements have been made in the Home for the Friendless, Chatham, and 
the Home for Aged People, London. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Important improvements have also been made in the Loyal True Blue Orphan- 
age, Picton; St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Fort William; The Thomas Williams’ Home, 
St. Thomas; St. Mary’s Orphanage, Hamilton; The Orphanage of St. Mary of the 
Lake, Kingston; St. Joseph’s Home, Ottawa, and the Orphans’ Home, Ottawa. In 
the House of Providence, Toronto, the provision of new lavatories has transformed 
certain parts of the building to the great help and benefit of the inmates. 
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GARDENS, 


- Gardens, lawns and playgrounds have been improved at the Kitchener Orphan- 
age, and at the Hospital for Incurable Children, Toronto, the land at the north of 
the building has been ploughed and prepared for a kitchen garden to be planted 
next spring. Every such institution in the Province should have a garden. 

One of the finest gardens in the Province is that at Peterborough Protestant 
Home. 

The House of Providence, Peterborough, has a garden, and half an acre of new 
ground was cultivated last year with good results. In this House no less than 
twenty-one different improvements or advances have been made this year, including 
the purchase of two cows and the provision of a new kitchen. The combined effect 
(of all these) is excellent and gives the House a distinctly improved position. 

The directors of the Home for the Aged and Infirm, Kingston, have purchased 
about an acre and a half of land to add to the former grounds and garden and have 
made no less than eighteen different improvements and additions to the main 
building and the out-buildings. All of these are highly important to the work of 
the Home. The income from the garden this year is $517.45. 


\ 
THe PREVENTORIUM. - 


The Preventorium established near Toronto by the Imperial Order of the 
Daughters of the Empire deserves to rank asthe Preventive Department of the 
Sanatoria. There were 156 patients under treatment during the year, 77 of these 
being boys and 79 girls, including 38 Canadians, 58 English, 5 Irish, 17 Scotch and 
38 foreigners. The children respond readily to the treatment; fresh air, nourishing 
food and rest produce gratifying results, evidenced by rosy cheeks, strong bodies 
and steady nerves. The new infirmary and the new gymnasium have been a great 
help. - 


Trrn FRIENDLESS. 


- Several homes and refuges in the Province give invaluable protection and train- 
ing to strangers and young girls who are more or less friendless. One of the most 
important and successful of these is the Victor Home, Toronto. 


HRALTH. 


The general good health of the inmates of our public institutions speaks well 
for the care and attention given to the inmates. « For example, in the Haven, 
Toronto, there were 224 persons, some of them neglected mothers with young 
children, cared for and sheltered during the year, but there was not much sickness 
among them and not one death. : | 


County Hovsks or REFUGE. 


- There is no County House in Ontario, nor any other public institution, so far 
as we know, where the inmates between nineteen and ninety years have not knitted 
socks or done Red Cross work, or helped in some way in these great days. - 


— 
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FARMING. 


Farming at our county houses is steadily becoming more satisfactory, scientific 
and well managed. 

A new farm property has been bought for the Waterloo County House at 
Kitchener, and it is intended eventually to erect a new house there, as the present. 
one is practically within the boundaries of Kitchener. At the Leamington House: 
a young apple orchard and three hundred berry bushes were set out this spring. 

At the Welland County House $500.00 was spent in under-draining, and at the 
Essex County House, Leamington, $300.00 worth of ditching has been done. New 
silos have been erected at Simcoe County House, Beeton, and at Ontario County 
House, Whitby, the latter at a cost of $325.00. ‘ 

Modern farm buildings and additions to the present farm buildings have been. 
erected for the Houses at St. Thomas and at Welland. 


- 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Necessary repairs have been done and. general improvements have been made 
in nearly all the County Houses this year. Some of these have been not only im- 
portant but quite extensive. At the Leamington House about $3,000.00 has been 
spent in erecting fire-escapes, renewing balconies and providing a hot water heating 
system, and plastering, painting, and equipping some new bedrooms, and installing 
anew kitchen range. The whole work of the House will be greatly advanced thereby. 
This is satisfactory and it was a wise and necessary expenditure of money, which is 
true economy. 

A similar excellent report comes from the Whitby House, where over $1,000.00 
has been expended in improving the heating, plumbing and laundry equipment, and 
in providing screens for all doors and windows. ; 

At the Welland House a new wing has been erected, providing an infirmary 
ward, which has been well equipped, also, additional bedrooms and a drying-room 
in the basement. This House has been provided with four splendid additions to: 
Its equipment, viz., a modern range, a cream separator, a refrigerator and sixty 
feather pillows for the beds. . | 

The Woodstock House and the. Beeton House have had new porches built. 
during the year in addition to general repairs. 

The Haldimand House at Simeoe has provided a new icehouse and cold storage 
plant. At the Elgin County House, St. Thomas, in addition to general repairs the 
water supply has been improved. The Houses at Stratford and Markdale have 
erected fire-escapes and improved the roadways, and important repairs have been 
executed at Markdale which cost about $435.00. 

At the Brantford House the electric wiring, which was pronounced unsafe, is 
being removed and a new and satisfactory system of wiring has been contracted for 
and will be put in at once. A hospital ward has been fitted up for men and a 
women’s hospital ward will be ready soon. : 

Among other houses to which repairs have been made, may be mentioned the 
Lambton County House at Sarnia, and the Kent County House at Chatham, where 
interior painting and decoration has been done. - 

At Wentworth County House, at Dundas, a good deal of repairing and paint- 
ing, nearly all of which was done by the help of the inmates, has been carried out. 

It may be mentioned that the screens fitted to every window in this House were 
all made by one of the inmates. 


Oo 
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Menta DEFECTIVES. 


~ 


In this connection it may be mentioned that a number of our matrons have 
been successful in training inmates who are mentally defective as household assist- 
ants, and by constant and patient supervision of them are able to utilize their ser- 
vices on the household staff, although they could not care for themselves outside the 
institution. The officers of the County Houses of Refuge report a large number 
of the inmates as being mental defectives from birth or from an early age. One 
superintendent reports fourteen out of a total of seventy inmates as being mentally 
defective; another reports fifty per cent., and all agree that there is a large number. 


HELEN MacMURCHY, M.D., 


Assistant Inspector. 
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TABLE I.—Showing the general movements in each hospital separately. 
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aa TABLE I.—Showing the general movements in each hospital separately.—Concluded. 
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TABLE II.—Showing the collective stay in days of the adult and infant patients, also the - 
average length of time each patient was under treatment. 
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patents Sanatoriamis cis se eee NE gre ak MRS BAG Howe arene 34,851 34,851 cee 
enera. oSpital, '. 2.4% Rey ee eC i weee, pet 42086.) (1,186 | 52,490 + 53,626 7 180% 
Hotel Dieu Hospital (115/12 212211: Kingston .---++--:/ sys] 47338 | 35,200 | 36,538 | 14.9 
General. Protestant Hospital ........ Ottawal. 2 SEN ,| 2, 944-1° 1,097 43,509 44,606 | 15.1 
Roman Catholic Hospital .......... “ AR AW oris, h mig i 3, 258 792 54,123 54,915 | 16.7 
Maternity Hespital i. oes ase a. “ 1,120 | 6,167 6,954 13,121 | 11.7 
St. Luke’s General Hospital ........ « “ie 1 Wt OBS 667 36,883 | 37,050 | 18.9 
gaye Spt oat Reis NN ee teten een cat. ee Bh seas iL ae ne: Denes: pala Ot S26 21,326 Bede: 
enera OSD al yess veigin Brae eal es Reel ee aay sue °*! 3,922 | 4,836 65, 699 70,535 9 
St; Joseph’s “Hospital 240... desdses London .--seeeees | 4’699 | 2089} 26,414 | 28.496 | 17.8 
aueen Alexandra Sanatorium...... re “6 eae ht Q09 Meee eree oe abies He re 
eneral and Marine Hospital ....... oe ee nu ite de Ligne ahr ay ae 15,85 18,1 . 
Consumptive SAnEtOrsun i oC -Fatar nes St. Catharines ...: BG: hataaeeies 2,676 2,676 | 74.3 
General (ios pital sa oh ee ee Pies 928°) 13425 11,215 12,640 | 13.5 
General Hospital 0030.15 522 0227) Galt ......-22e++ | 1,470 | 1,202 | 22,710] 23,912 | 16.2 
St. Joseph’s Hospitals ........¢05.2.. Guelph ..--...e, 844 802 | 14,994 | 15,796 | 18.7 
(Tenerayc Hospital. wiikey tes cece eee eees 10 SARE er 17,990 | 17,990 | 20.6 
CoragecHospitat 0 vii hl. pee Pembroke .......:| 332] 280] 5,175 | © 5,455 | 16.4 
ren eral MELOSDILAL. foes Uae cy Sees ce oceee DOL Meera 8, 282 8,282 | 25.0 
General -ospital (ooo. ok bee Le Mattawa ..... elem Ie Corals dl 00d 24, 623 25,714 | 14.3 
St wwoseph s Hospital. see oe eee Brantford 2 rect cetecen sriat4s 95 15,490 15,585 } 13.6 
Railway, Mar. & Gen. Hosp. ........ Port ‘Arthur <2 0.44 680 646 8, 611 9,257 | 13.8 
General tlospital 6 soles. ret "4 ao biete gata £5059 71| 14,769 | 15,640 | 15.0 
St. Vincent de Paul Hospital ...... Belleville ........:! 1,250 835 21,631 22,466 | 17.9 
General) Hospital... 6.4 wecsee ee Brockville ....... | 1,012 953 | 14,803 | 15,756 | 15.0 
General and Marine Hospital....... iz ng uaa a 476 283 8,575 8,858 | 12.3 
Nicholis”!'tospital..2 5. 60. eds Se Collingwood....... 1,220 | 1,150 15,024 16,174 | 13.1 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ............ ..| Peterborough ....: 77 490 10,290 10,780 | 14.0 
Hotel Dieu Hospital .............% We 2 eoees| 1,428) 1,589 16,297 17,886 } 12.5 _ 
St. Joseph’s Hospital .....5.0 46. pacts WIMGSOPL vote discs eteyes 808 | 1,104 9,988 11,092 | 13.8 
General ‘Hospital 4-35. cr os ee es CHatham is. cet eas. 873 | 1,194] 12,947 | 14,141 | 16.2 
General sHospitar oe a ea eee ot eer eeees 733 730 12,310 13,040 | 18.90 , 
Amasa Wood Hospital ............. MLPAtrord icy. icass * 925 |. 1,242 11,187 12,429 | 13,4 
General and Marine Hospital. ...>.. St. Thomas’... .¢.. 645 741 10,422 11.163 | 17.3 
St. Joseph’s® Hospitals. C2: oy p24 .,.| Owen Sound ..... WARE 823 25,898 26,721 | 17.1 
Genéral: Hospital ..005.. 0. ees Sudbury. cscs vs j 628 472 9,118 9,590 | 15.2 - 
Kitchener and Waterloo Hospital..,.} Woodstock ..... - | 1,035} 1,103 | 12,356 | 13,459 | 13.0 
General Vitospitar iii ey ee tae Kitchener......... Link S205 881 12,307 | 13,188 | 18.4 
Royal: Vietoria Mos pitaliiec..4 tees Sarnia ..+--+..es 996 | 1,214 22, 283 23,494 | 18.7 
Hotel Dieu Hospital ....... oeky hogan Barrie ...... weeee'| 1,154 465 | 16,458 | 16,923 | 14.6 
General Hospital’ .3 0. ....0cci.00 Cornwall .....--- 837 435 | 12,106 | 12,541 | 14.9 
Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium ......) . =, sees? Phe 156) feeie erase slew tos 098, 15,098 z 
Muskoka Free Hosp. for Consump...| Gravenhurst ..... 677 sees 95,973 95,973 |eecece 
General Hospital. ok. ge eee eee x sees 241 286 2,850 3,136 | 13.0 
ot. Joseph's Hospitals 3 Siw eit ICON OV Amie wes ences e 0. 153 231 5, 058 5,289 | 34.5 
Generals EFospital joi) 2h bers a # ANE Beats 804 215 15,278 15,493 | 19.2 
Victoria -Getleral “Hospital fic cues Sault Ste. Marie . 501 390 7,395 7,785 | 15.5 
Ross Memorial Hospital ........... Renfrew ..-+eeeee | 533 $24 7,418 7,742 | 14.1 
McKellar General Hospital ........ Lindsay. .....seeee:| 1,942 |. 2,532 22,305 24, 63% 1° 12:8 
Creneral sti ospital 2." % Ox a ee ye ees Fort William ...- | = 296 277 3,712 3,989 | 18.4 
Queen Victoria Hospital ........... Walkerton ...ee00:; 522 605 hee oes 6,833 | 13.0 
General Hospitalit... .ticutash areas North Bay ......:| 198 319 2,442 2,761 | 13.9 
SiuiMrancis: ospital auc. waver ce ae Midland .......6- ) 537 510 7,696 8,206 | 15.2 
King Edward Sanatorium .......... Smith’s Falls ...../) 
Free Hospital for Consumptives ....| Weston .......-- |  T64 Jeveveeve) 112,031 | 112,031 [146.6 
oe ee Hosp. for Children...... Piece 5 Be eel a ait} = ene ae 
ictorian oSspitalis se TSE, SOAs ney er Mera aa ite eee 165 a2i 4,835 ,656 | 28.5 
General sHospital voice vik bee cy ey Falis 227. | 504 472 6,797 7,269 | 14.4 
STONETALAELOS DLC wists ee Pate Witcha BalS s\°'v¢ L155 105 2,338 2,443 | 15.7 
General and Marine Hospital ....... Caachi © sata 149 307 1, 638 1,945 | 13.0 
Lady. Minto Hospital (2. io. eo eee N Lisk : rd. Fara 175 118 2,718 2,836 | 16.2 
Royal Alexandra Hospital.......... Becea aieyi ee Sen 328 406 5,907 6,313 | 19.2 
Genetal MMOs talons on kutine oe eat ee heet pooey aon te ee areas a aues a 
General osnita lai, i. eo. see Orillia piece 566 324 6, 678 7,002 | 12.3 
(Feneraly OSD tal sa. cnls)s' ao one ara Welland ou. eee! 987 607 | 10,485 | 11,092 | 11.2 
Genégral Hospital oso) ess has Ook Ingersoll ........ 215 369 2,505 2,874 | 13.4 
OnIOT ALLEL OS Di Lali. wis weird oeoe een Kincardine ....... 111 118 965 1,083 | 9.7 
General TEOBDILAL, | turer oinacauy ew ade, eae CobDOUre ee cele cme 416 309 5.502) Mins e001 eh Gar 
(seneral, TIOspital i”. saccinclnccua ee we ee OShHawa ....ee00,5 624 508 7,361 7,869 | 12.3 
Charlotte E. Englehart Hospital ....| Petrolea ......... 205 235 * \ 4, 120 4,355 | 21.2 
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TABLE II.—Showing the collective stay in days of the adult and infant patients, also the 
average length of time each patient was under treatment.—Concluded. 
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q Orn 2 te H Ke | Sw 
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B.O%s |= od AP mies cel amie Wet on epee! 
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ah 5 ee eh 2 ae ‘e) oS _& < 

General Hospital .oosscccccceccnccerccesscosver | CNGTANE +. sesccseeneoce 175 290 1,799 2,089 | 11.9 

Generaliospitalscteocs cles oc ccc sc cle b'eee cians ecee| OTANZEVILNE 5.015 sie sieeve.’ 145 1,003 1,662 2,665 | 18.3 

General Hospital ...:..csscccsccccccceesseceses(POrt HOPE. .....ceccscceers 367 341 38,908 4,244 | 11.4 

General Hospitals ccs ciecs vcivec cee sestiscsele see | DOWMANVILICS 6 siss0050 00 018 279 303 3,758 4,061 | 14.5 

Mowat Sanatorium.........+. cota cea iste tel ere aia at es EXCL TVO BLOM a ckcvo' cl cts eneners.eta es 90 anaes 8,650 §,650 | 96.1 

PMO IECEELOSDItal se cies ccaiecls ees cigeniscune AOE are Samsthpse alls grovetewcete sis o/ote 553 551 8,213 8,764 | 15.9 
Brant Sanatorium.....ccccscccsecccccececcecce| BIANtfOrd.sssocccescevees| Hol siobaeeetolats 4,832 


PreVeNtOriumM,..seccceescecccrsesvccecssecscecs| LOTONEOss corer sevecsrere, 
Essex Co. Tuberculosis Hospital......s00ceeeee| KiNGSVill€..ccsecceveesess| 


OT AOU CATFIOSDIEAT oie o oko. ek cocetew east e [EERTIOY DULY Gy os pase ct pas | 
Piative Minto THOSPital ts occss crcine dese saesienteaes Chapleatiics dacavac reek vse] 
General HOspital cv. cccccccvcce st bighe vaaleteraicewe weltrathroy, a eon 
Misericordia Maternity Hospital ......ccce see e(OtlLAWa..cosesersonerevoere) 
St. Joseph’« Genera] Hospital....+sseseessveeee Parry Sounds... cessveen dl 
DBAVEM INO TLOSDITAL Ms ietsjcee o ciols'c.sis!ols ele eiajeiaelccsiure GOCHTA NON = ceateraiesrbes\e rues 
Wunrie missy COllere PHORDIGAN cise cias as eetee 6 ev eie eo LOLOULLO sine dsia's se viciv sin'els a 
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5,761 | 16.0 


1,991,094 | 19.6 
1,766,253 } 20.8 
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TABLE III.—Showing the deductions which have to be made from the collective stay of 
patients for the protracted residence of incurables, lying-in cases, etc. For persons 
coming within these classes only seven cents per day is allowed. 


{ iS = [e758 ; OP tient 
) ‘ pe ae - te 
BES (SBS See ee| Fee: 
TEEs [LEESSSSES BS 
Oa _ * + 
Hospitals. Location. ays} ae as KET S Au,| Sos 
eer vite row a & ere, 
| Rech a ad Daw ers eee ae St 
| SSeS IZseeaahss! “cscs 
bulge) eR OC aos See oe eae 
i | | 
eneral| Hospital: 00. sic site oe ste 8 oo i Toronto....ssscees 182,586 > | 57,649 124,937 
Gase Hospita Visibe oe islets oni aieTe came bicak VOR Rg koe 32,128 4 12,163 19,965 
Hospital for Sick Children ....... . seit SB tehe lah CaM | 72,783 | 14,629 58,154 
St. Michael’s Hospital ........... CPR Coe, 97,647 | 19,460 78,187 
Western Hospital ............0.. been eee eee 69,048, | 27,536 41,512 
The Orthopedic Hospital ......... tN ge ose ee Oa Bing 5,458 4,254 1,204 
City Hospital yg cack. ose ee see Hamilton. ees.ee sf 101,030 | 32,229 68,801 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ......... Haas o ous! ghctcus eats | 21,362 8,086 13,276 
Mountain Sanatorium ............ Beet lg, a eos ehedad 34, 851. Rises touge te oaeaye 34 851 
General Hospital ..............6..| Kingston..... sees 52,490 | 38,498 13,992 
Hotel Dieu Hospital ............. ‘ ae etonecbre mee 35,200 | 15,349 19,851 
General Protestant Hospital ...... Othawan ccc 43 ,509 26 ,650 16, 859 
Roman Catholic Hospital ......... . SOS U.G Oe Ob 54,123 | 28,803 25,320 
Maternity Hospital .............. MGS the toe laa letalens 6,954 | 4,440 2,514 
St. Luke’s General Hospital ...... z ag: Beaune ataeh 36,383 26, 123 10,260 
Royal Sanatorium ....... Ree eet Scabies teense 21,326 epee ects trans 21, 826 
General Hospital ...........6- LON GOT mac ate: ose beseaees 65,699 | 26, 882 88,817 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ....... see's aed wee eee eens 26,414 18,467 7,947 
Queen Alexandra Sanatorium .... | fete ee eees 25, 068 ONTO kee seer 25,068 
General and Marine Hospital ..... St. Catharines wistenets | 15,854 8 236 7,618 
Consumptive Sanatorium 2725 Oo al ou Maett Wen oe genes | Sy RID ioe aaa ten tae ceea 2,676 
General Hospital ..... ga gins igletaea bao MOP ELIG ota genera se Wo nen Anat 11,215 5,446 5,769 
General Hospital ........... ye ered MU ELD ec crataie abate 22,710: | 8,536 14,174 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ............ Pi NE oy MIE 14,994 | 4,106 10,888 
General Hospital ........... Pita) ai Pembroke. aitaleNe lene ene 17,990 5, 284 12,708 
Cottage Hospital ........... : ; : tet ee eens 5,175 | 2,230 2.945. 
eral Hospital .i...... aah Mattawan voc). circ s Ri 98Oie 737 | 7.645 
seneral vHospital a. s fo ake oe Brantlord sai 2% ei | 2 eS 7,831 16, 792 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ............ Port Arthur....... | 15,490 5,842 9,648 
Railway, Mar. & Gen. Hosp. ..... BAP Ui alle povtelsite ee 8,611 | 516 8,095 
General Hospital ..0..0......... | Belleville... i. . 15.44 14,769 | 8,126 6,643 
St. Vincent de Paul Hospital.... Brockville... .....}. 21,631 9,675 11,956 
General Hospital .......... Saraieee ‘ alan ehelen ener 14,803 11,418 8,885 
General and Marine Hospital...... Collingwood....... 8.575 H 4,263 4,312 
Nicholls’ “Hospital io. 80, 6 oe. Peterborough...... 15,024 | 6,773 8,251 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ............. oe aieteeleds 10,290 3,266 7,024 
Hotel Dieu Hospital ............. Windsoris swingers 6 16,297 3,641 12,656 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ............ (Chaithaiaie seer nena 9,988 6,898 8,090 
General Hospital eevee ©oeeereee iA @eeeooeveve 12,947 | 8,397 4,550 
General= Hospital oo Pe Stratfordizsc.euae 12,310 5,050 7.260 
Amasa Wood Hospital ........... tUDhROmMAas. ees oe 11,187 | 3,112 8,075 
General and Marine Hospital...... Owen Sound..... : 10,422 | 6,121 4,301 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ........... + | “SUA DUPy 2 wisent 25,898 | 5,873 20,525. 
Général \Hosnital es sis ras. Woodstock........ 9,118 4,294 4,824 
Kitchener and Waterloo Hosp..... | Kitchener........- 12,356 | 7,832 4,524 
(reneral “Hospital ici eon eee Sarnia secure ser : 12,397 6,994 6,818 
Royal Victoria Hospital .......... Barrie ue eek nen we 92, 283 | 4,319 17,964 
Hotel Dieu Hospital ............. Corn wally sis sees 16,458 | 5,587 10,871 
General Hospital .......... 00004. rs ms abehel enone vale 12,106 7,551 4,555 
Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium ..... Gravenhurst....... 15.098 Eslee a eve ou eaee 15.098 
Muskoka Free Hosp. for Consump. 4 a. wie sal 95,978 oie oebeen vececeenes 95 ,973 
neral, Hoespitalia eek saa cces | KENnOTa ye eee 2,850 | 1,548 1,802 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ............ aa, Seen. er elalqnee ts 5,058 | 3,266 1,782 
Gareneral ‘FHospltali. fio4 evs vs Be cs Sault Ste. Marie.... 15,278 2,958 12,322 
Victoria General Hospital ........ Renfrew. .....0.%< 7,395 3,934 8,461 
Ross Memorial Hospital .......... Lindsay. swe viecae ee 7,418 3,734 » 684 
McKellar General Hospital ...... Fort William......! 22,305 10,003 32,802 
General Hospital cece eeceeeeec ere e Walkerton. eeeceece 4 3, 12 H 1,621 2,091 
Queen Victoria Hospital ......... North Bay sos 6,228 2,486 3,742 
General, Hospital. iii. 04s ease. Midland...........! 2,442 | 880 1,662 
St. Prancis’ Hospital .......-..... .| Smith’s Falls...... 7,696 3,698 3,998 
King Edward Sanatorium eeeeeveee Weston. eeoeeoeeeeet _ ‘ 
Free Hospital for Consumptives ... oe ave ‘aleleteleibrehe le 112,031 Be gine ley Weiins Ceaneis 112,031 
Sees Mary Hosp. for Children... by Rare ee cng, eee 
ictorian Hospital ............... AIMONCG ta sie aalarante 4,385 | 2,078 2,257 
General Hospital ...............¢ Niagara Falls..... 6,797 1,007 5,790 
General Hospital ............... 2+ Winghame.c...... 2,238 90 2, 248 
General and Marine Hospital .....| Goderich... BUN eteveealt 1,638 89 1,599 
Lady Minto Hospital ....... ......| New Liskeard.... 7 OCIS od 308 2,410 
Royal Alexandra Hospital ........ Rergus fac w. < ae 5,907 | 4 352 1,555 
General Hospital ............. sme} RAYry  SOUN < ger... 5) G4 eae 4 1.336 4,185 
General Hospital o..0°0 5 2. on Pe, Orillia ecto. ee ce 6,678 | 356 6, 322 
General Hospital ......... Siecle we GUAT wea ene ire 10,485 | 641 9,844 
General Hospital ..... SOs RGAE fa ot RM OTOOU Ce a teas whe 2 505 96 2,409 
General Hospital ................| Kimeardine......221> 965 18 947 
General idspitaleus: 304 ee Cobourg. 5. 2053.4 | 5,352 293 5,129 
General Hospital ........ eseceees| OShawa.......00.. 7,361 5 7.368 
Charlotte BR. Englehart Hosp. Se aee .! Petrolea. eee areecee 4,120 564 3556 
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TABLE I1I.—Showing the deductions which have to be made from the collective stay of 
patients for the protracted residence of incurables, lying-in cases, etc. For persons 
coming within these classes only seven cents per day is allowed.—Coneluded. 


Hospitals. 


Location, 


Collective days’ 
stay, exclusive of 
infants under 
one year of age 

Deduct for incur- 
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General Hospital .... 
General Hospital . cece eee cecvene 


General Hospital 


Preventorium ...... 


Essex Co. Tuberculosis 


Providence Hospital 


Lady Minto Hospital . 


General Hospital . 


Lady Minto Hospital 


Totals for 1915 
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oer eeeeese ee eee @ 


Caine) SELoOSspi Gali) .'. ss ba aie aes 
Mowat Sanatorium .... 
PUB CE HOSPITAL Soe sense erttes 
IBranbs Sawa torivimis a «ces occ 
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Miseriecordia Maternity Hosp. ‘ s ss 
St. Joseph’s General Hosp 


ore ee eee eee ae 


Women’s College Hospital...... 


Totals for 1916.. 


eee eee ee eee 


se ee eo ere reese 


EN GLATIC tasers hese ay. 
Orangeville ....e. 
Port Hope ...eee- 
Bowmanville...... 
Kingston’ 2c. sees 
Smith’s Falls .... 


Brantford =avicrccis. 
HOT OIMEO mete sdaieceteces 
Kingsville cent. 
PVA Y DUT Veet. cnace6 
Cha plea ress a 
Strathroy ress cee ee 
ORC AW 2 ees 


FVII Vader Ole eles, eres 
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LOLOM Org aan seer e 
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CHOwPDoOworre 
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{ire = } { 
bot. nn % Par 
SRaSee us| se 
PECATL > o| try eat 
fa see et Ke = 
Begosas.| is 
See boua 8! ae) 
ann 229 Roy eo 
Ae OS Sets oles es 
Shotcuabal verses 
223 | 1,576 
134 { 1,528 
458 8,445 
251 3,507 
ee e@ eee eee Phe dime 8,650 
658 7,555 
Peemewiereie seh 4,832 
rake Saban oh asst 13,977 
pate lats shots aoe opaiatel 6 607 
1,497 | ,367 
122 1,698 
173 } 2,405 
20 ,220 | 6,029 
314 | 5,793 
270 | 1,058 
57 5,680 
598 ,836 i 1,280,199 
474,667 1,202, 088 
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TABLE IV.—Relative to income of Hospitals. 


Le . te 
3a8 Se pie 
rience ee cereus o.0's 8 
S28ee oA Sane s 
Rehea| &5 Heoes 
: BM oe = Bbe 
Hospitals. Location. eae s ay seese 
Peasaq| Bee | 2a882 
nos a “AO 2 be 
E226 5 # BESO Ba hog 
aH ee aH geen 
| i 
$c. 6.4 $c) 
General eee PN mre ceeoe tats ts Toronto SI See es | 102, 737:38 | 205,559 79 | 37,779 48 | 
Grace Hospital: ....... 06. cD pice Sa ae | 14,561 59 | 38,739 85 2,837 48 | 
Hospital for Sick Children .|¢ ‘ ...-.---| 62,927 74 | 95,353 23 1,841 00 | 
St. Michael’s Hospital ..... t Cy cat) tg cc | 58,451 00 | 63,658 56 |........ Seal 
Western Hospital ......... Scant wy eI | 34,837 30 | 72,570 18 )........46.. | 
The Orthopedic Hospital ...| ete teas os pe age ke vg irr. 138 24) 
City. Hospital ........ ..«.-(Hamilton...... ¢| 198, 582 22°) 364,596 3d i. esc eee / 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ......./ 1) s+ s+++/] 2,512 55 | 21,552 83 585.00 
Mountain Sanatorium ......| 0“) teres -| 15,700 03 | 7,649 39 652 71 
General Hospital .......... | Kingston etnies 10,425 00 | 55,583 48 |..........6% | 
Hotel Dieu Hospital .......] .0 0° see eee tS) dp A000, 15225, FORSCOM cr aati aren | 
General Protestant Hospital |Ottawa Paar athe. satis b A217, 768, 80-1- (58,308 (99) cieie ss ley ain 
Roman Catholic Hospital ... eee eae 8 Sage 19, 190-301) GAT768 18 an ee eweniges 
Maternity Hospital ........ Be ag Po fd OFS 00 slot (51 OuOdahearemeerre am 
St. Luke’s General reget Fair gar Wher eens [9,990 00-1. 51, 77589. cue wee sc asien) 
PROV) se SAM AL OUI eters piekoie ieee ee sas te oan petal DF 299195. ils sapvelors cate 
General Hospital ........-.|/London ........ | 76,841 51 | 54,860 43 537 17 
St-Joseph’s! Hospitalen so. clo m  2 ie aie 31980-50742) 4a6r Sete ceie ticle en 
Queen Alexandra Sanatoriu | 18,563 93 3,420 68 1,157 38 
General and Marine Hospital St. Catharine’ 2,194 00 | 20,732 40 45 00 
Consumptive Sanatorium ...|, |. 2,213) 35, 402 90 ~ 82 86 
General Hospital ......... Galt........65- | 4,600 00 | 13,712 28 452 00 
pelts a ace Guelph........ | 3,496 85 | 31,294 30 |........ eS 
TOSe P'S CELOSD LGA ise eal reper ane cenes ye one (ae He By Peon O Uli el Led Doe Mabel reals ates 
General Hospital ee aia oe een Moneta er 2/197 70 | 8,818, 64 las ssayek 
OttaremElos pital eee iis oes sia find ARS es 935 19 4,786 97 PRESS 
General Hospital ....... |; |Mattawa....... 540 00 2,797 00 90 00 
General Hospital ..... Brantford...... / 17,175 00 | 23,619 68 107 14 
St. Josephs Hospital . Bi os .|Port Arthur. 5/990 00 7 15-411 Mie 
ailway, ar GeeT EROS Day Pan ga oe ales aia 9,573 87 AT 2TC OO WS Set stores 
General Hospital ......... Belleville....... 1.400 00 | 17,729 50 188 50 
St. Vincent de Paul Hospital. Brockville EOD D-SARNOO et el 7987. OUlh eee cele 
General Hospital .... Coli ewoud. ok 2,000 00 19,573 90 ie 280. 32 
General and Marine Hospital ‘ollingwood.. 2,009 00 # 0180511. eee ee 
Nicholls’ Hospital ......... Peterborough. . 1,272 00 | 19.324 83 | 10,059 99 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ....... 3 Rate 1,551 87 Rath ahi uve Se 
Hotel Dieu Hospital ....... Windsor...:...| 4'015 20 | 19,064 69 |........ oie 
St. Joseph’s Hospital .|Chatham....... nic, BRA OGIY es BAB 184 pole nae 
General Hospital. 0..9 5. fe ee ee 1,820 75 | 17,637 46 1...:. ee 
General Hospital .......... Stratford....... 2°185,'00. 16,815 (8 |, sc eee 
Amasa Wood Hospital ..... St. Thomas.. 8,900 00 | 11,934 07 714 0 
General and Marine Hosp..|Qwen Sound. 4828 00 | 13,600 73 60 00 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ...... Sudbury. .4.... 901 80. | 25,489 20 |...seeeeec% 
General Hospital......... Woodstock sees 2,400 00 | 11,746 51 1, 226 
Kitchener and Waterloo Hos |Kitchener...... 550: DOE De CTedOc we towers 
General Hospital .......... Sarnia......... 1.600 00 | 14,308 87] 1,130 
Royal Victoria Hospital ....)Barrie......... 850 00 | 12,247 04 462 00 
Hotel Dieu Hospital ....... Cornwall tenes 2,160 00 | 10,912 43 |....e.cceeee 
General Hosnital .......... | Barat tC 1,900 00 12,969 70 559 95 
Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium |Gravenhurst..../.....0.,.. 39,546 OL 2,809 
Muskoka Free Hosp. for ane lik sere o Gla flees 7,370 00 6,331 84 
Ue Po ale CNOA... . ss 1,509 00 | 38,301 55 |........ 
‘ioseph’s OSDILAD a rapenalcteteitcy ee ae ee conaia on lenens 1,519 05 1, 728 90 793. 85. 
General Hospital ........ ; |) Sault Ste. Marie. 1,493 00 18,840 63 Js esseessess 
Victoria General Hospital ..| Renfrew 1,122 06 7 496. V4) ete 
Ross Memorial Hospital ....;Lindsay....... 1,700 00 8°320 00 | 2,200 88° 
McKellar General Hospital. Fort William. 4200200 i QanoGLe GO te actets Cases 
General Hospital .. ...{Walkerton..... 2,145 25 | 3,910 72 |.. 
Queen Victoria Hospital eeUINO rb Aver secens 500 00 549) OC. Nake verte 
General Hospital ..... JIMidlandioss. 2%. 950 00 3,048 81 30 92 
St. Francis’ Hospital ......./Smith’s Falls. 1,050 00 Sy OAL AO DE ctonctsrorers ites 
King Edward Sanatorium ..|Weston........ 
Free Hosp. for Consumptives ve Picea tece eel fe tee t 4,262 67 388 0% 
Queen Mary Hosp. for oon Ny eG, es 
Victorian Hospital ....... _|Almonte.....s:. 465. 00 2,477 69 458 4 
General Hospital .......... Niagara Falls..| 2,550 00 | 10,862 14 |........... 
General Hospital .......... Wingham...... 525 75 ANOG1 20 cleee, eetnente 
General and Marine Hospital Goderich....... 795 02 2,009 93 30 00 
Lady Minto Hospital .......|New appt 20° 00 DEST GLa umern ae erect 
Royal Alexandra Hospital.. Mergzus crate 2,779 40 LOS BAT SD Sle cwestetercvete ee 
General Hospital ..........;Parry Sound...|............ Be TS6NO0 ea. sh ae 
General Hospital ....... oe tOrilita Beers 1,000 00 BYBNO F448 aie ete es 
General Hiospital .......... Welland. BE Ne a 1,600 90 1TSL6LO C0 aloeetcerree setae 
General Hospital ..........jIngersoll....... 1,500 C0 ALCOA On hinecrep etiserre 
General Hospital ....... ...|Kineardine..... 1,259 00 2 LSB Ol ereilerete «em lecete 
General Hospital ....... I CODOUTE amen AY 1,212 00 PO BES) OSailves tortie wrens tie 
General Hospital .......... OSNA Was oicgetes ene 1,100 00 11,030 12 344 
Charlotte E. Englehart "Hosp. Petrolea....... 1,900 00 4,381 8&2 59 00 


Oa 
3 ig 5 
he °o 
gu5% esse 
Sap 3sQAne 
SE sy ep icy ae 
Fovomz ond 
Ree ae Ag ay 
Ze2c8 | 25258 
Zve-ah | some 
SiGe Sener 
45,795 73 391,872 38 
2,569 14 58,699 06 
43,960 03 134,082 00 
14,897 89 137,007 45 
3,962 57 113,370 05 
10 00 9,918 76 
58 78 158,237 31 
249 86 24,900 24 
Ge acckous 2 24,002 13 
4, 636. 16 70,644 64 
2 664 10 32,826 79 
27,229 94 103,307 73 
6,4°5 25 73,374 33 
1.445 13 17,637 07 
4,790 03 66,555 56 
hic weahcasiete 6 25,256 66 
4,035 29 136,274 40 
1,6:9 40 47,346 77 
1,892 00 -95,033 99 
Bia ee ye 26,190 77 
129 69 2,828 80 
ole en nieielsts 18, 764 28 
Lite 943 19 42,664 34 
1,087 60 15,467 50 
2, 368 97 13,385 31 
1,834 23 7,056 39 
ihe? Ben sd 4,862 75 
1,400 16 42,301 95 
4,992 00 296,093 61 
2,241 25 23,992 02 
4,788 84 24,106 84 
5,041 65 25,876 65 
9,545 85 82,400 07 
103 71 11,121 76 
95 10 80,751 92 
146 00 10, 723 81 
4,224 29 24,304 18 
816 77 15,694 il 
a Ghecileveters 19,458 21 
2,847 75 23,347 '80 
KOSESC 921,351 49 
548 00 17,0386 73 
2,303 98 28,694 68 
177 0 15,550 26 
288 60 90,513 09 
628 48 17,667 35 
332 28 13,891 32 
2,694 77 15,767 20 
3,269 77 18,699 42 
1,770 84 44,126 14 
25,655 35 100,528 47 - 
595 03 5,396 58 
PT orale 5,313 95 
1,607 47 21,941 19 
69 00 8,617 89 
1,988 36 14,209 24 
5,497 72 36,069 68 
1,844 70 7,900 67 
Late 9,627 33 
73 90 4,103 63 
2,025 13 8,416 15 
15,781 00 114,682 71 
1,072 16 4,473 00 
1,462 15 14,874 29 
397 54 4,984 58 
433 95 8,268 00 
1,669 92 4,557 53 
394 58 13,721 33 
2,489 45 7,646 35 
3at 55 9,640 03 
521 94 15,761 97 
190 50 5,860 95 
775 70 4,154 40 
828 75 9,403 83 
1,420 50 13,895 18 
2,342 96 8,683 78 
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Table I[V.—Relative to income of Hospitals.—Coneluded. 


Tige ot S| hepa aN dS : 
Fae |. Ea bGasa| sssq | 82 
Soaze| Ba SHE aa| goss | ste 
ffaga| 22 geres| ages | -seag 
: : * ne 4 2 Ae | 
Hospitals. Location. waess pip ston EErES mos a Sasa. 
ne} ion) 42 ete pera ay al 

eenag| 388 | chee | #8e~3 | geEES 
Sasek| Eas | ea8s |) seese2| césau 
CTS Aaa eee, $c. $c. re $ c. $ c. 
General Hospital ..........|/Penetang....... 800 00 p35 ar OE Ua eae 790 15 3,421 85 
General Hospital ..........,\Orangeville ...| - 300 00 3p 406 28 Peewee eons 821 92 4,528 20 
« General Hospital .........|Port Hope .... 809 78 4,591 29 900 95 326 50 6,628 52 
General Hospital ........./Bowmanville . 850 00 5,540 09 111 35 1,183 09 7,684 53 
Mowat Sanatorium ......... Kingston oere ee 1,500 00 EOD a SOL Is settee ata 2,009 11 i UG YESS IF 
Public Hospital ............,;Smith’s Malls... 1,946 00 12,852 23 973 00 7,385 24 23,106 47 
Brant Sanatorium .........|Brantford .....{ 4,052 60 i Pr ges WAR ie eave A dpe J ra 4,645 39 
Preventorium ...........+.;/Toronto :.....+| 9,039 80 GOO eee ie mats 101 03 9,209 83 
Essex Co. Tuberculosis Hosp, | Kingsville ..... 2,978 98 4,093 05 240 10 2,893 69 10,295 §2 
Providence Hospital .......|Haileybury .... 1,657 75 | 11,895 30 5C6 83 3,615 02 17,674 90 
Lady Minto Hospital .......;Chapleau ...... 500 00 S164 VO ee cea 1,159 90 4,824 65 
General Hospital ..........|Strathroy ....+/ 1,178 00 | 6,199 9B J.........00.] cesses seen 7,377 98 
Misericordia Maternity Hosp|/Ottawa........ 2,550 00 DyiGeo Codecs emer. 8,992 05 15,171 90 
St. Joseph’s weneral Hospital|/Parry Sound... 691 00 4,864 73 1,440 00 16 CO 7,011.73 
Lady Minto Hospital ...... COGHTANC Boelen leh: Coaee AN: OOM seer a caren 899 22 1,316 22 
Women’s College Hospital...|/Toronto....... 2,128 50 GP 448100 |e aaa ae 2,021 79 10,598 39 
Motals for 1916. . 75,28 nian eekssieisletererse (cP COL nooun teu) t Doo. (Loo 79,6% 72 | 339,702 09 12,906,904 80 
FPOtTAS Mor LOL sens also slertashele sl epetetehol eel 0004 1, Ieee. Oo, 89,703 37 | 223,607 49 12,526,684 45 
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TABLE V.—Showing the basis on which statutory aid is granted. 


{ 


ener wean Sethe Sei 
e ~.2Om - 8 of { 
Sue Gif Si mee eee ee 
| SER |SESS [st usa | 
Hospitals. Location. PS Bora as Bs 2 as a aa! 
SPaS (S5a4s s8yeck 
She, |Sheoe aeons 
Sama |Sucus Sees &| 
pcs 
General Hospital .......... MOL OTITO Oe sesverecel $24 937 8,112 | 567 84 
Grace Hospital ....... fs i aioe ateke al 19,965 32. 51 24: 
Hospital for Sick Childr en NT apm TE SS | 68.154 19,667 | 746 69 
St. Michael’s Hospital .... Se Orie ne ities 78,187 2,348.1. 51436") 
Western Hospital ....:.... Mgt: Cave Rtera eng | 41,512 5,098 |} 356 86 
The Orthovedic Hospital .. ta Busts on 1,204 1Aig7S 78 19 
City Hospital ©...) cette .|Hiamilton. stat eueneys } ae 801 20,703 | 1,449 21 
St. Jaseph’s Hospital Proline. “ Bier 8,276 Oe 145 04 
Mountain Sanatorium ..-. eres Tea Se Pred 
General Hospital ....... .| Kingston. Meira 13,992 4,749 | 882 48 
Hotel Dieu <Ehospital cnc fc er ee me eres 19, 851 2,640 | 184 80 
General Protestant Hospital ice ile weir, olan ae | 16,859 3,654 255 78 
Roman Catholic Hospital .. 2 oe Pas | 25 ,320 7,064 494 48 
Maternity Hospital ........ Sc aise eae als We ae Fa ae cua collate Wetoruter teu 
St. Luke’s General Hospital | sere eee ol 10,260 9, 463- | 172 41 
Royal Sanatorium .......- es es rs Postenool Ge to aSical estoy eb anaes tae 
Gere ea ae ae ; eee he - 38, 88% 10,213 | . 714 91 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ....... ce ERS Sra 7,947 1,430 ; 100 10 
Queen Alexandra Sanator’m 2 tacatratiahis iy tinea taedot tate tal on taust hate eiciesl Mauctoete. Stoners tee 
General and Marine Hospital|St. Cagharines, .| 7,618 458 32 8 | 
Gonsumptive Sanatorium ... Sr itiaia re oeotae te aber wink ANE Coke acer eetee | 
General Hospital .+........;/Galt........... | 5, 769 652 | 45 64 
General Hospital ........-.|\Guelph.......5) |» 14,174 1,662 | 116 34 
St.) Joseph’s Hospital ....-- af ; | 10, 888 446 | 31 22 
General Hospital ..........,;Pembroke.. 12,706 1,302 ° | 91 14 
Cottage Hospital. .s..a..-. PO eat neti 2,945 389 27 23 
General Hospital ..........|Mattawa....... | 7,545 907 | 15 89 
General Hospital opt bake <a DEEL OL ES traeaus et 18, 792 9,514 | 175 98 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ......|Port Arthur. 9,648 1,299 | 84 63 
. Railway, Mar. & Gen, Hosp.. * ls eval 8,095 516 | 86 12 
Generai Hospital ........../Belleville. «4 6,643 808 | 56 56 | 
St. Vincent de Paul Hospital. Brockville. ere tad 11,956 1,391 Vico i ines! 
General Hospital. ..... ae | dialects ea 3,385 636 4452 | 
General and Marine Hospital|Collingwood... 4,312 566 39 62 | 
Nicholls’ Hospital ....... ..jPeterborough.. 8,251 596 4172 | 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ....... * 2 ia | 7, 024 540 37 80 | 
Hotel Dicu Hospital .......|Windsor.......) 1226560) eS 452 81 64 | 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ......{/Chatham....... 3,990 B58 | 25 06 | 
.General Hospital .......... ase eesl 4,550 O72 a) 68 04 | 
General Hospital’ .........% Stratford....-.: | 7,260 1,093 | 76 51 
Amasa Wood Hospital ..... Sten WOMIaSarancien. 8, 075 839 | 23.73 
General and Marine Hospital;)OQwen Sound... 4,301 296 | 20 72 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ...... Sieber ele ch 20 525 1,207) 419 49 
General Hospital ... .) Woodstock..... 4,824 338 23 66 
Kitchener & aterloo Hosp. i[Kitchener..... 4,524 852 | 59 64 
General Hospital .... ee SAL Eee are heatokeers 5,318 1,571 109 97 
Royal Victoria Hospital. ihn DetsNme alse, he Pe eues. 3 17,964 2,118 148 26 
Hotel Dieu Hospital .......; ‘Cornwall A OL 10,871 1,033 Vo ee 
GeneraleElospitalinetass cine eel eee ee 4,555 1,271 88 97 
Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium | Gravenhur SE STi oats eos sasster~'| ase rwcatienerey o\ biel (atone brand maa laue sre 
Muskoka Free Hosp. for ne ce [ete eee veeseeleoasaree BO foi seeeees 
General Hospital ........ . Kenora..... ++ | 1,302 | 430 , 3010 | 
St. Joseph’s Hospital .....:) 0 “grees ees 1,792 | 2,835 198 45 
General Hospital ....... ’ Sault Ste. Marie. | HP S20 aan Todd 86 87 
Victoria General Hospital :. Renfrew....... 3,461 | 628 43. 96 
Ross Memorial Hospital .... Lindsay. | 3,684 227 14 89 
McKellar General Hosp. ’ Fort William. 12,302 2,958 207 06 
General Hospital ........ “| Walkerton..... 2,091 S58 24 Ti} 
Queen Victoria Hospital | North AVictessiece 3,742 209 14°63 1 
Gene PAL ELOSD Italics. wu oateeerese ne Hem ala Ceca ere aor 1,562 139 9 73 | 
St. Francis’ Hospital ..... "| Smith’s Falls. 3,998 965 67 55 
King Edward Sanatorium .. Weston. Pic satpro’ lave Ics sveiapnaiselh arate | 
Free Hospital for Cons.. Ra ee BES ied: Aas RH res een nis | 
Queen Mary Hosp. for Chidn. sia te I ier \ hier aiecs sip iele tenet chcenetetorcasi6 Deehisg PW Sas oops st 
VWictOrians Hospital iw secs. (AT IMOMUG < iieve stele PT Wy allman as OA Oita i 145 46 | 
General Hospital .......... Niagara Falls. 5,790 | 1,007 | 70 49 
General: “ELospitaly in eek. otcse [Wingham...... | 2,248 | 90 | 6 380 
General and Marine Bo Goderich... 55 15699. 39 | 2 73 
Lady Minto Hospital ...... ew Liskeard. 2,410 | 308 | a1 56 
Royal Alexandra Poseials: 4 ' Fergus ae sryetaeaiol 15550 a4) 50? | 35 49 
General Hospital .........-;Parry Sound. 4,185 | Q75 19 25 
General Hospital ... HOrHitase ep srerc wl 6,322 | 35 24 92 
General Hospttal ....... ... Welland........| 9,344 641 44 87 
General EPOSDital. «css cehee ees ‘Ingersoll. .....! 2,409 96 | 6 72 
General Hospital .......... Kincardine..... | 947 A8- | 1 26 
General Hospital ...... 4 CODOUTER sca hase 5,129 Dp sy a 15 61 
Genenah EOS pitaly on. tela ces olte FO SHAW ais seus sel. } 7,308 53 3 7 


for proper Hos- 


Amount of grant 
pital cases. 


18,769 20 


502 


pene eevesene 


see eee eoseeoee 


1,153 89 
2,834 80 
2,177 60 


1,025 


1,461 66 


eo 


Amount payable 


eivesere see e 


to each Hospital | 
from appropria- 
tion by the Legis- 


lature of 1916. 


$ c. 


| . 25,555 24 


4,044 24 


12,377 49 - 
16,151 76% 
8,659 26, 


318 99 
15,209 41 
2,800 24 


ee 


8,478 31 
1,689 50 


pene ereneeee 


1, 199 44 
2,951 14 
2, 208 82 
2,632 34 

616 23 
1,524 89 
8 534 38 


2,014 23 & 


1,605 12 
1,385.16 
2,488 57 
721 52 
902. 02 
1,691 92 
1,442 60 
2,562 84 
643 06 
978 04 
1,528 51 
1,638 73 
880 92 
4,224 49 
988 46 
964 44 
1,172 57 
«8,741 06 


2,246 51° 


999.97 


seem nen ene 


1,041 41 
1,465 51 


Q 
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TABLE Y.—Showing the basis on which statutory aid is granted.—Conc luded. 
: ace [~lSe iy Fs fe lS ee 
=e mos Pa Ne x Ke oO =e < 
sre jetos (gasses | 2.8 |BeSSe 
ae : OBS) fio SRS ss Ons os are” g 
Hospitals. Location. Pogo |Fos aoe e8 as ars 
“a ‘ fehl sha pl Sape jSatage BOr Baeos 
oF SS loP atts Bow hm F 56a \28eq". 
Sade |=esEeeiegcees| 2.8 (Soo cue 
Same |SssmsissSlon| Fem. |Feegse 
$c. $ c. $ c. 
Charlotte RF, Englehart Hospital ...|/Petrolea............ 8,556 564 89 48 711 20 750 68 
General Hospital ........... ..... |Penetang...... ie 1,576 223 15 61 B15 20 230 81 
General Hospital oo.4. .ccsess. o+se. | Orangeville... AG 1,528 134 9 38 305 60 314 98 
General Hospital ........ ... Rey ee Port, Hopel.ic. cose. 8,445 45% 82 06 689 00 721 06 
AFENCTAMEIVOSDECAh i onc cet es's cee wcles Bowmanville....... 8,507 251 1? 57 701 40 718 97 
MIOWRS OAOALOTIGUY, oe dale asa snss ooe( KINRILOD: vs oven win ctocacvanxceusophees§ Be Pe Ie al a ire tees Ra) cides ROE CH PAS urn avapn 
BIPULLC-ELOSpital yo csc cicaels vcesrosees spomith s Kaljs. 2 .- 7.555 658 46 06 1,511 05 1 557 96 
Brant Sanatorium..........++.+.++-|brantford...... Mere hiliarciete clcie cieters) ellis elsiacoyeleteca’sil:a ear erarerainvern o'all aietave nie mineversrer eral stewie sieteiate fae 
PLEOMETITOONN Naas rents ck cece ue ses Balsa OTON (On cis oniat ae wolnte d's niyo suoiallaleiaie oie 6 e/sin| e.evalee sistem eialallieteretete etoere aterviallte cote merits ee 
Pamewees Teercniobix Hospital, ..& inesvi lio stoi s.5 clas agabs deed stasle'csss.esale’s adem cae oe dl oeved dele eee Meulbv deeds mene 
Providence Hospital .............. EHaileyburycs ieee 8,867 1,497 104 79 1,773 40 | 1.878 19 
Lady Minto Hospital ...........06.|Chapleau...... coos 1,698 122 8 54 339 60 348 14 
FEHCTAILMOSDHAl sew 'cacs -reitie-ce0 soe [SLTALDLOY, oe cenee hae 2,605 173 12 it 521 00 533 11 
Women’s College Hospital ........|T'O ONtO seesssceece 5,680 57 3 99 1,136 00 1,139 99 
Taay Minto Hospital .o..6c2.c..0 ss |Oochrane cocsceccce 1,958 270 18 90 211 60 230 50 
Misericordia Maternity Hospital....|Ottawa .ccoecoccere 6,029 19,9465 1,396 15 1,295 80 2,601 95 
St, Joseph’s Genera: Hospital ......|Parry Sound....... 6,793 314 21°98 \5 =1,158:60 1,180 58 
Totals for 1916..... Ase a Deen ea nie. a vinrete 939 O11 154,716 10.839 12 187,802 20 198.632 82 
MOLARIETONMLOLD Se ncles's ave sioaee| oases. we aeivai cian ie mere 902,041 123, €43 8,655 01 180,408 20 189,63 21 
e 
t ! mt 4 y t } 
_3 #.O, | ee Paes ee ia ce r 
s A E | foes * ia 
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TABLE Vi.—Showing the cost of maintaining the Hospitals, also the average daily cost per 


” 


a 


patient, etc. 
Ree ef = * - os = oO. oO o . 

ae a 5 om E fs 5 8 4 © 

b> sees E =i Oo 

a 20g oe | qa Fae 

a ees on 8 be Costof {25 a 3 5 : 2 2 3.2 

ospitale. Lecation. & Wa, | dietaries. | ga uk oe 42 oo? 

Sele 28 oS ol ee ae 
| See 8 sasies) B. |885 
Sakn Sanoce a Zs 
e - $ c. c. $ cc.) Be. 
penara| Hooe Sea a at aga Toronto....... 182,586 | 134,594 96 | 286,357 79 | 420,952 75 | 2.38¢ 
ae pees ‘i Aik a Se Aseeero ue ekenahe sh Uta gras 32, 128 16,841 53 | 45,742 53 62,584 06 1.94 
sabes e ae ae aa TOI 4 a eke oe rf. a Greece 72,783 85,822 01 | 135,234 98 | 171,056 99 2.35 
Su ae a oe BAL rar wa mete waeetesets Bien Sa Ute 97,647 61,296 09 | 92,712 52 | 154,008 61 1.57 
a le oe ee " ne ; Rae varecevaiots settee 69, 048 36,005 11 94,006 90 | 130,012 01 1.88 
tel or ee ic Hospital .......... ited ss, wht saat 5,458 2,321 97 5,048 &9 7,370 86 1.35 
or Nb Sal ee ‘< 4 el Relies (a je ze (alte WWrase is fe Hamilton prety st 8 101,030 54,753 78 110,209 44 | 164,963 22 1.63 
Se oN ca Aes ne UL Mate carlevauonene kone ieee SCOP lie sree ate 21,362 9,961 51 17,376 35 27,337 86 1.28 
ee eae a PLATT re sous eater terete ea ae 34, 851 13,528 64 97,747 80 41,276 44 1.18 
Saseabe Ae Wocpitai mak alietencuat ales araheaue I ingston Sntedlasteiven eretiis La 31,380 Mv 42,717 67 74,098 48 1.41 
General Protestant Hospital .....- Ottawa. 0] 43,509 e381 57 | 82,609 25 | 108,888 82 2°50 
Sea Bhd nie 'atin, ae me he Pace 54,123 | 24,815 62 | 53,341 35 | 78,156 97 | -1.44 
Srtrukee re lela EEA fo ot bia aeute Vous whe fie alia see pn 6,954 4,668 36 11,027 70 15,696 06 2.25 
ovat eerie pilal ....-- hii wae sae eee 36,383 24,779 27 Aes evay logan 68,451 02 1.88 
ete oo BI cape ee 21,326 8 644 33 24.925 33 33 ,569 66 1.57 
Se acinhts Pree tat SG lei fats | eaetenen chat ake ondon puameerelte nine 65 ,699 48.957 20 93,987 eC |-142,945 00 2.17 
Queen Rieeanarn Sanatorium ea fe ee Nits ose ee oH aed io Secereae her 
Sheed and Marine Hospital 5 j 5 ; : (ISt. Catharines. . 15.854 nas i re a oe PS ‘cal 
pat ea Galt ise) eo) tee) wine | oe 

| ital ....... BS Aa es ora p Be el § Sn ah Nl 2 292 823 2 19,115 60 | 1. 
ee nate Dd aeks atte aaa : Guelph. Serene Hae oe m ee o 45 .289 83 aa 

| SB HLOSD Ital. a (eine a iejerh oe) Mirra) ave otal e eae 994 ; : ‘ 17.403 23 | 1. 
ce pepe Spa Ieee ay ms az Pembroke...... 17,990 5.523 49 | 11.960 22 | 17,483 71 97 
coreare aie Fe esr tao POR are eet EL ae cee ae 2,728 80 4,961 18 7.689 98 | 1.48 
General Hospital 2002120000112.) Brantford. 010 of eee | ieee dtl ae mkt 8, Re 

i seph ospital 2 ae wae eee r xi 15.49 ” ‘ 3 : 

Railway Marine & Gen. Hospital. es aoe 361 ace 39 wes . oye Bd 166 
enera OSP lta lee or eee elie dee ee ate ees elleville....... 14,769 2 : 
St. ot oes Hospital. ~..... Brockville...... 21 631 ae & ie ie ee - ee 

SLOT AL TLOSDICAL iy occa ‘a ateidian! aay vee eC Re poe 4,803 | 9 639 54 | 32. 
General and Marine Hospital...... Collingwood.... 8 575 ete 68 a ees 1 eon $9 ie 
Rictolss Hospital Anal en beai is, rere, aes 5 Peterborough. Be 15 024 7693 29 18.999 48 26 613 27 | 1.77 
yop hae ey lial heey Bien then teas ae tiie : At 4,064 44 8,090 71 | 12,155 15 | 1.18 
oe fos! re Dy a gcc cot Cn Siatens be eis a 120351 86 | 14,012 21 26.343 87 1.61 
Deke atk fe spi SIRENS na ela pe atl UIT Set eisinene tte aes 6 ,933 30 9,609 03 16.542 32 1.65 
eonernl Space Kcaheiensttatied eleitetelettacia ple St fee ee 6 935 19 14,083 32 21,018 51 1.62 
res Wood Hospital a etole Le desdhe\ ene t's Sea Ltbe AA a §5 He 6 642 00 |.- 14,339 at 20,981 31 1.70 
pave and Marine Hospital. ..... [Owen Sound.... 10.1429 we ad ee 64 ee as es 
Sea apie ck acoder mn eiteliete var orate None Seg Saeccter iret 11 ,896 91 | 18.419 55 ; 30,316 46.; 1.17 
givitch ener and Waterloo Hosp...... Kitchener..... 12.356 61033 86 18.632 85 01 €66 51 128 
Bei Wine tossitel cite Rie ee eee Edbies Ee Nora th pees 6,024 73 12.626 66 | 18,651 89 | 1751 
ene is feeds SAE aes ; : : : ; i ; ; : : Cornwall Va 16,458 ane a ab 2 ere re re 
Depitals Mae Reco ee oe HL co Wats 12,10 5 F 
ore Cottage Sanatorium ..... Gravenhurst 157098 on ene ce te oo e ye a Hoo 
Bene sh fee aeer: for CRG - . ‘ 95.948 47.878 39 | 112,820 80 | 160.699 19 | 1.67 
Siinsepine Pespttal Mater dtateate 2 enora........ nena 1,541 98 4,641 17 6,183 15 | 2.17 
General Hasina en a Sault Sié.Marie'| ister | guise iy | 1ngon 4? | 90.368 64 0 dags 
Victoria General Hospital ........|Renfrew...... 7.395 3.578 00 6.206 85 98°4 85 | 4.88 
Ross Memorial Hospital ..........|Lindsay........ 7.418 | 3'29792| 8.904 68 | 19180255] 1.72 
McKellar General Hospital 222 5. Fort William... 22/305 | 10.455 09 | 296.185 62 | 36,640 71 | 1.64 
J IlLAlL covececececereveevece BIBS UOR 6%. cc) on Vv, é : : 
Queen Victoria Hospital . Noth tas : ae eroaiias Pie 6 Seam on Miee 
General Hospital tS Midland ieee 2,442 es a ae 7 ees = ai? 
St. Francis’ Hospital .01..001..011/Smith’s Walia! /<) 7606 | 4, yoo 44) 9.11820 | 118 
ue Edward Sanatorium .... |Weston..-.--. ; pe ante Ones 0 ee 
Bree Hospital for Consumptives . vis Ke ae arene Lasvok 60 348 56 | 125,048 18 | 185,396 74 |} 1.65 
I NE ca CRA RRS Almonte. . ark as 4 335 1,127 52 3,423 48 4,551 00 | 1.035 
pone Aes Pa eee 3 say eri fs Winshoin alls. ae 4,122 70 | 10,765 27} 14,887 97} 2.19 
General and Marine Hospital pate sis Goderich. . ae 1.638 tine ones Pe ore = oat 
Lady Minto Hospital «........... :|New Liskeard 2'713 | 1,700 06 | 3.656 49. | 5.95655 | 1.9 
Royal Alexandra Hospital 1112211) Fergus 1 61907 | 45328 01 | 10.043 9 es 43 
Gonebal ation nical s Pate ere 4 - ARAIC ; 2 0, if 14,371.98 2.43 
Gegcrdl Hsenitel Rheletenate ets tens enumare 0 mie und.. 5 521 2 629 37 5,428 00 8 057 37 1.45 
I ee eed hea a ke ahs s anavelene We H a Py BS AS 6.678 3,260 27 6.676 63 9 936 90 1.48 
hei Tea ee eeat hen wate las Shan uetorete tiene ellan : ques seawele 10 ,485 3,097 97 6 ,927 89 10.025 &6 85 
General Hospital *eeeneeeeeeeeseesveste Kinoard eoeeeee#e 2.505 1,851 31 3,698 02 5 549 33 2.21 
anne ae Bi oa petals oe s RINCAPGING. he. 965 1,042 45 3,140 23 4,182 68 4.33 
Genes Hospital Re eh ar arete LOO DOULL terials 5,302 2.306 57 6,979 90 9.286 47 1.73 
Gharlotte = * ate leneie Oshawa. sietelanticte 7,861 3,077 35 8,581 77 11.659 12 1.58 
ngle art. Hospital . Petrolea.... 4,120 1.842 10 6,911 79 8,758 89} 2.12 
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TABLE Vi.—Showing the cost of maintaining the Hospitals, also the average daily cost per 


patient, etce.—Concluded. 


bs 5 wee 2 a 

‘no ° aasé EE 

Be oe SSogs Se 

Ca Cost of Heags gs 

i : oons S Ss 
Hospitals. Location. g Hos Bieta pies: E = “ Be = a 
a 8.08 A 

Bees PRE ELE ach 

at SL aMSE RO) =e) 

iS Dim Pr an oom... ee 
Cc. $ ¢ SC. 
General Hospital alle wiekelaiiclelailets ohals aie CTC TAILS ci eke-c 1.799 1,227 &6 2,478 69 3,706 55 
General Hospital ...............|Orangeville ... 1.662 1,751 94 2 980 63 4,732 57 
General Hospital .............../Port Hope .... 3,903 1,191 71 5 421 97 6,613 68 
General Hospital ...............;Bowmanville . 3.758 1,883 14 5,600 21 7,483 35 
Mowat Sanatorium ............../\Kingston ..... 8,650 | 4.070 14 7,393 18 | 11.463 32 
Public Hospital .................(\smith’s Falls . 8 213 4,390 73 | 19,597 48 | 23,988 21 
Brant Sanatorium’........'.......;>rantford ..... 4 832 1,875 90 | 3,877 74 5,753 64 
Preventorlum 2... s ss ects Rip taste o) DOTOREO: oa... ere’, 13.977 3,698 65 8,060 80 | 11,759 45 
Bssex Co. Tuberculosis Hospital ..|Kingsville .....| 6,607 | 3,008 17 | 7,111 21 | 10,119 38 
Providence Hospital ...........::- Haileybury .. 10 ,364 6,293 70 | 10,240 81 | 16.534 51 
Lady Minto Hospital .............|Chapleau ...... 1,820 1,413 42 8,525 66 4,939 08 
General, Sospitaloc. ooo hs dace Strathroy ..... 2.778 1,356 35 3,741 02 5,097 37 
Women’s College Hospital Pees, tL hOrontone ss. 5 737 2,643 91 7.918 92 10.562 83 
Rady Minto: Hospital 2000. Pek. se Cochrane’ i} '; 1,328 772 86 2,097 30 2.869 96 
Misericordia Maternity Hospital .|Ottawa........ 26 ,249 9,676 42 | 10,743 22 | 20,419 64 
St. Joseph’s General Hospital Parry Sound... 6,107 1 479 60 2.665 08 | 4,144 68 
Motalsefore. O16. tus sausages’. Als aise eceece's e {1,878 436 11,047,180 16 (2,174,265 91 13,221,446 07 
Motaisetorel 916 nse eee ee mlelel Sos stelsleie stevec Theol Oni Do 1,869,579 12 |2,752,467 71 


882 ,888 58 


Average cost of 


each patient per 


day. 
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TABLE VII.—Showing the proportion of maintenance of Hospitals paid by the 
Government 
‘ cds a ©. b Se 

gaoe | 3 S gf |o238 
Bow § er) Oo =4 sesq 
ggoh | ga ag Bs |S8e8 
Hospitals, Location. 4 oT cot Ow a a as a 
oor s Boa | wile a A 
BaD = ev os Sane 
ggog coe ie ae: ae bh P| 
Paod pas Sa -$x SaSn 
ero oak cg ce esse 


? 

hated 
° 

‘tie 
bo) 
° 
HR 
° 


$c 


General Hospital .....-ccceses Toronto. eeeeee| 391,872 38 | 298.410 41 | 420.282 79 | 420.952 6.7 
Grace Hospital ......ccccecess 5s elev ocere.e 0,1 58269906 3,896 91 | 62,595 97 | 62.584 6.2 
Hospital for Sick Children .... - seeeeeee| 134,082 00] 11.679 89 | 145.761 39 | 171,056 6.8 
St. Michael’s Hospital ......... * cesses 137,007 45 | 16,169 42 | 153.176 87 | 154.008 10.4 
Western Hospital ........ ifeae's % wre erates «pif UPA RESTOLOS 10,109 67 | 123.479 72 | 130.012 7.7 
The Orthopedic ag Sreneusyete tet e eens 9.918 76 318 84 | 10,237 60 2.370 4.3 
CltVOHOS pital, siicioics sicieleis el oor Hamilton. oveee | 158,237 31 | 13,373 21 | 171,610 52 | 164,968 8.1 
St. Joseph’s Hospital .........- % Sele cee >| 94/990 24 2,115 86 | 27,016 10 | 27.337 7.9 
Mountain Sanatorium ....... et ae coeees | 24,002 13] 13,597 29 | 37,599 42 | 41,276 44 | 82.9 
General Hospital .........0+6. Kingston. sremenets 70,644 64 3,808 80 | 74,452 94 | 74 098 43 5.1 
Hotel Dieu Hospital ...... atete Pairs eet - 32,826 79 4,164 29 | 36,991 08 | 38,399 46] 10.8 
General Protestant Hospital Ses Ottawa. eeeeeee.| (03,307 73 4,394 95 | 107.702 68 | 108,883 82 4.4 
Roman Catholic Hospital ...... tee eee! TR.87E 83 1. 6.023: 59) 99,897 192 |” 78, 156-07 jaar e 
Maternity Hospital ai/si,8cohe S70 #'¢ 6.8 i eecoeoes! 17,637 97 526 40 18,163 47 15,696 06 3.4 
St. Luke’s General Hospital ... «et eeesel 66.555 56 | 3,048 56] 69.604 12 | 68.451 02] 4.5 
Royal Sanatorium «...+.e.+0> seeeee+!| 25,256 66] 8.313 00 | 33,569 66 | 33.569 66] 25.1 
General Hospital ...........-. (London ......- | 136/974 40 | 71372 69 | 148/647 00 | 142.945 00 | “5.2 
St. Joseph’s Hospital .... ce eees ¥ coceeoes| 47. 34F 77 1,331 49 48 675 26 48 549 74 2.7 
Queen Alexandra Sanatorium . coceeeest 95 033 99 8.282 90 | 33 265.99 | 28.519 31 28.9 
General and Marine Hospital ..|St. Catharines..| 96 190 77 | 4,764 44 | 27,955 21 | 98.069 32] 6.3 
Consumptive Sanatorium ...... oe 2,828 80 1,713 86 4,542 66 4.100 44 | 41.8 
General Hospital ......+...5-./Galt.--.-.+0+++] 48,764 98] 1.103 09 | 19/867 37] 19.115 60| 5.8 
General Hospital ............./Guelph......... 42,664 34 | 3,212 39 |” 45,876 73 | 45.889 83 | 7.0 
St. Joseph's Hospital .....+-+. scoeeecet! £5,467 50 | 2.030 29 1 617,497°70 | 17 408 2aeeeta 
General Hospital ............- Pembroke...... | 13.385 8 2.490 19 | 15,875 50 | 17,483 71] 14.8 
Cottage Hospital. aii. os ate a teens 7,556 39 508 39 8,064 78 7.689 98 6.6 
General Hospital .............|Mattawa.......} 4’g6a 75 | 9.905 39 | 7158071 7.947 961 31.7 
“General Hespital ......:....-% Brantford......} 49/301 95 | 2.902 46 | 45,204 41 | 47.438 93] 6.4 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ....... ..|Port Arthur..../ 96\093 61] 1.854 21 | 271947 82 | 98.116 15 | 6.6 
Railway, Mar, & Gen. Nie A wee on 09e se 1,574 14 24.666 16 13.491 84 1B Sg 
General Hospital .......... . |Belleville....... 24,106 84 | 1,383 19 | 25,489 94 | 17.901 31 7.4 
St. Vincent de Paul Hospital... - | Brockville qa eretess 25 876 65 2,789 98 | 28.686 63 | 28.606 25 9.8 
General Hospital ..... ; ceceees| 32.400 07 1,269 26 | 33,669 33 | 32,447 99 3.9 
General and Marine Hospital. . "| Collingwood. eee} 11,191 76 846 34 | 11,968 10} 12 0(8 89 7.9 
Nicholls’ Hospitale~........00.- Peterborough. >+}| 30.751 92 1,592 40 | 82.344 382 | 26.613 7 6.0 
St. Joseph’s Hospital .......... -+| 10,723 81 1,082 50 | 11,806 81 | 12,155 15 | 8.9 
Hotel Dieu Hospital .......... Windgsor....... 24,304 it 1.906 76 | 26,210 94 | 26.343 8 "2 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ......... Mapa ens Ci: 15,694 11 75355 | 16.447 66 | 16.542 33 4.5 
General Hospital ............. ce cees 19.458 2i 1.012 85 | 20,472 06 | 21,018 51 4.8 
General (Hospital 5 ocgisi ee sles ah Stratford. Hrs cece & 93 347 at 1.117 18 | 24.464 98 | 20.981 31 5.3 
Amasa Wood Hospital ........ St. Thomas «+1 91,351 49 1.235 70 | 22.687 19 | 19.693 77 6.8 
General and Marine Hospital...|Qwen Sound....| 17,036 73 652 80 | 17.689 33 | 16,709 58 3.9 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ......... Sudbury......+..| 98.694 68 3.565 78 32.260 43 30.316 46 17 
General Hospital ........-.+-- Woodstock..... 15.550 20 892 37 16 442 57 14.299 42 6.2 
Kitchener and Waterloo Eee Kitchener...... 20 513 00 967 30 | 21.480 30 | 21.686 51 4.5 
General Hospital ......... Shope atl SATII LED enetah cicrever ane 17.667 35 1150646] 12,818 01 18,651 39 6.2 
Royal Victoria Hospital .......|Barrie......... 13.891 39 1 431 95 | 15.323 27 | 15.323 27 9.3 
Hotel Dieu Hospital ..... cece Cornwall se eeeee 15.767 20} 2,401 38 | 18.168 58 | 18,516 42 | 12.9 
General Hospital ......-..ee0-. eoeees] 18,699 42 1.384 21 90,083 63 | 15.352 44 9.0 
Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium .. Gravenhurst. 44,126.14 | cceseactecnt 044,126 14 1 45 489078 Loe ree 
Muskoka Free Hosp. for Con. .. eres 100.528 47 31.467 &5 |-131.996 3? | 160,699 19 19.6 
General Hospital ........ ubateee Kenora. seesesed 6 896 68 748 30 6,144 88 6.13 15 12.1 
St. Joseph's Hospital .......-. cui Steratene we —_ 5 313 95 534 (6 5 848 OL 5 819 48 9.2 
General Hospital . . |Sault Ste. Marie.| 91 (941 10 1,913 40 | 23,854 50 | 20.358 64 9.4 
Victoria General Hospital . ~eee- |Renfrew....e-- &.617 80 674 9 299 75 9 $84 85 6.8 
Ross Memorial Hospital ......-|Lindsay...... “| 44.209 24 585 251 14.794 49 | 12.802 55 46 
McKellar General Hosp. .....-|*ort Wiliam... 36,069 68 | 2,425 89 | 38.495 57 | 36.640 71 | 6.6 
General Hospital ..298... SPeece at Walkerton...... 7900 67 483 94 8384 61 8.221 37 5'9 
Queen Victoria Hospital ......|North Bay..... 9.627 33 854 93 | 10.481 56] 11.568 98 74 
General Hospital siaetede Braerer canoe Midland..... 4,103 68 889 51 4.993 14 5 320 26 7.3 
St. Francis’ Hospital ...... -e++ {Smith's Falls. 8.416 15 708 27 9 124 42 9.118 20 7.8 
King Edward Sanatorium ..... Nah ae trs eee 
Free Hospital for Consumptives % . 114,682 71 | 47,654 73 | 162,387 44 | 185.896 74 | 95.7 
Queen Mary Hosp. for Children. ahedeuete 
NICEONIAI CELO™S DI PAL se we eters she 0! tne Almonte. Stace wie 4.473 00 e700 93 4,743 28 4,551 00 |— 5.9 
General Hospital .............|Niagara Falls..| 44187429 | 1,170 a8 | 165045 17 | 14'sa7 97] 779 
General Hospital ..... weeeee. | Wingham......| 4.984 58 340 37 | 5.82495] 5,346 84] 6.4 
General and Marine Hospital . Goderich......./ 3.268 00 364 16] 3.638215 | 8.788 79] 9.6 
Lady Minto Hospital ..........{ New Liskeard..| 4,557 53 733 96 | 5,291 49 | 5.85655 | 13.7 
Royal Alexandra Hospital ..... Mergus..... cee 13 ,721 33 966 97 14.688 30 14.271 98 6.7 
General Hospital .............} -arry Sound 7.616 35 411 02 8.057 37 8.057 37 5.1 
General Hospital .............-/Orillia........ 9.640 03 | 1.219 66 | 10.859 69} 9.936 90] 12.2 
General Hospital .............|{Welland........| 15,761 97] 1,634 83 | 17,396 30] 10.025 86 | 16.3 
General Hospital .........++.--} nsersoll.....--} 6,860 95 607 13 | 6.468 08 | 5,549 33} 10.9 
General Hospital .............}Kincardine..... 4.154 40 197 47 4.351 37 4,182 68 4.7 
General Hosnital ............./cobourg....... 9.405 83 646 51 10.050 ?4 9,286 47 6.9 
General Hospital ..... ./Oshawa...ee---] 13,895 18 1,136 Of 15.031 19 | 11,659 12 9.7 
Charlotte E. Englehart “Hosp.. ». Petrolea.ccceess 8,683 78 677 69 9 361 47 8.753 89 7.7 
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Table VII.—Showing the proportion of maintenance of Hospitals paid by the 
Governm2nt.—Concluded. 
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$c. $c. $c. $ c. 

General Hospital ............./Penetang.......} 8.491 gs Q70 11 8.691 96 8,706 55 7.3 
General Hospital ..........8. Orangeville.... 4.528 20 856 72 4,884 92 4,732 57 7.5 
General Hospital ............}/Port Hope.... |- 6,628 52 899 18 |- 7,027 65 6,613 68 6.0 
General Hospital ............(/Bowmanville.. 7,684 53 673 52 8,258 05 7,483 35 8.1 
Mowat Sanatorium ........... Kingston...... | 11.127 97 2,826 86 | 13,954 83 | 11,463 32] 24,7 
Public Hospital ............++|Smith’s Falls..| 93-106 47 1,218 25 | 24,824 72 | 923,98R 91 5.1 
Brant Sanatorium ......... ---|Brantford ..... 4,645 389 1,446 &6 6,092 25 5.753 64 | 25,1 
POVeR LOVIN Coa 4 ots a's. 3's ais e-ee|Toronto...... S 9,209 83 5,907 00 15,116 x83 11,759 45 50.2 
Bssex Co. Tuberculosis Hospital| Kingsville .....| 10'905 g9 2,069 58 | 12,975 40 | 10,119 38} 20.4 
Providence Hospital ..........-|Haileybury ....! 171674 90 1,488 87 | 19,163 77 | 16,534 51 9.0 
Lady Minto Hospital ..........|CGhapleau ...... 4,824 65 850 40 | 5,175 05 4,939 08 71 
General Hospital .............|Strathroy ..... 7.377 98 486 86 | 7,864 84} 5,097 37] 9.6 

Women’s College Hospital .... ROTOR UG ie oto bet) CPOLGREIES Licicds occ cun 10,598 29 TOGSG2T SS recs eee sx 

Lady Minto Hospital ....... * LOOGNTANG, verccs ooh 16816 9808s avec avee'le 1,316 22 2869296) lee wsaces 

Misericordia Maternity Hesp...|Ottawa....... -| 15,171 90 1 823 49 | 16,995 39 | 20,419 64 8. 

St. Joseph’s General Hospital.. Parry Soundinceee 701d 78 4. cscs ctec wer ee Otte ATALI ES ee bats 
PROtaTSeiornh 9162. ee a ae eccccesscce cee = (2,906,904 RO | 313.956 21 |8,220.861 01 |3.221,446 07 9.7 
Totals: for 1915......... Co cesccescece e+ 12,026,084 45 | 276,265 82 12 802,949 77 12,752,467 71 10.0 
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TABLE VIIL—Showing the comparative cost.per patient daily in the different Hospitals in 
periods of five years. 


Hospitals. Location. 1905. 1910. 1915. 1916, 
: rare $ ¢. $ c. 

General Hospital ......... eieietieteia seen] LIOMOIUEOetevera 'e Sits 1.41 2.04 2.30 
Grace Hospital werciccoictats ovis, s ere rewe ss Ano iates “t ana eeustaene 1.39 1.81 1.94 
Hospital for Sick Children .......... OPM RATS patios 1.53 2.26 2.35 
Sty Michael's Hospitalic.. 3.0 aiate amcerene oe S otanle al tre etiohene 1.00 | 1.56 1.57 
Wresternilrospitall are sacs cis chelate etene sie 2 ie stools seneede 1.02 1.53 1.88 
The Orthopedic energie Spey a Ar ah ES di vedo lst sactene 1.39 1.64 1.385 
City Hospital ..... Trevi ditewe wale Wie exh s eng ef ELLIE OM re erates 1.3 1.53 1.63 
Sti: Joseph’s Hospital 2.6. .ic sees ee Sf Whe tise tle 1.02 1.24 1.28 
Mountain Sanatorium ...... dine ing msi eet oa sie siete 99 1.07 i,18 
General Hospital .........-6..--- we eles | RINQStON “acer ete 96 1.41 1.41 
Hotel Dieu Hospital .............- aut Big inayat ob a agai 2 -65 1.03 1.09 
General Protestant Hospital” abe Bie ghea Wie ORD REEL WIL Pee Ota . 1.28 1.76 2.50 - 
Roman Catholic Hospital ............ ef eleiscaue™ 1.02 1.04 1.44 
Maternity Ebospi tal weit eiiels sisieeee sie vig LAE ML mien ten nie us 1.97 2.24 2.25 
St. Luke’s General Hospital Sinleele weed RS ys Rp SE 1.62 We 1.88 
Royal Sanatoriuyi se sis .cs ais so pws oe “ be Saucer cle etstebes ots toutes 1.84 1.49 1.57 
Genera lw EGsprtal yr oeigel sin! ole sere! oveliahiols 6 lane LON GON ae) s 0 ieveke ‘ 1.62 2.10 2.17 
St: Joseph’s Hospital........c0--ee0ce sf See she teins ids 2 1.66 1.83 
Queen Alexandra Sanatorium....... ES Ek Moker grew es 2.11 1.10 1.18 
General and Marine Hospital ........ St. Catharines. . 1.30 1.44 1.70 
Consumptive Sanatorium ....... muahete rs Sie areiahe 1.14 -96 1.53 
General Hospital eorvreceeneecoeecoese ee Galt. Cok Ge, @ ele, e.e.e 1 55 1.49 1.70 
General-Hospital® (ick iiaiele o ayeeseiosuctets Guelph va: ssn. oe 95 1.43 2.02 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ..........e-0.. oe age siete er ote 1.08 1.11 1,16 
General Hospital v. foc a. sees oese ete Pembroke...... 69 -97 97 
Cottage: sHospitaly: oe. ess Ges eveeece ee e sine 1.12 2.00 1.48 
General HiOspitali ious oie ate ene le eroie erolieiier Mattawa eho eu 94 61 87 
General Hospital F..cccdcsccvsccves Brantford...... 1.19 1.75 1.92 
StU Joseph's+Hosplital” .... 8. G.cscc cess Port, Arthur.... 1.35 1.20 1.81 
Railway, Mar. & Gen. Hospital ..... shel oiene 1.84 1.70 1.56 
General Hospital .........ceccecces Belleville. ASeta.tcttanore 2 1.09 1.21 Toot 
St. Vincent de Paul Hospital Bakers Brockville...... 1.16 1.48 1.32 
Genera 2 EOSpItAL Lo. te stale 6 wp win ve sais ys Sareieierne 1.12 1.47 2.19 
General and Marine Hospital....... .. |Collingwood.... 1.01 1.34 1.40 
INI CHOMS MeELOSDEtalm moc sin cle e ce bee eters . |Peterborough... 1.73 1.90 1.77 
Skat OSSD SIETOSDILA LE» bie sia's jes so) nk artes ae S355 94 1.29 1,18 
Hotel Dieu Hospital -....023......- eal WiIndGSOR. 5 si5)0. ces 1.04 1.76 1,61 
St. Joseph's ‘Hospital ... 25.6 cece es Chatham ane. .82 1.52 1.65 
General Hospital ...... Leland weeta ee ois eal ane et testes ou é 1.00 1.61 1.62 
General Hospital ...... Pie tallies ee Nie get Ray Stratford....... ‘ 1.28 1.81 1,70 
Amasa Wood Hospital ........cccces St. Thomas..... : 1.97 2.15 1,76 
General and Marine Hospital......... Owen Sound....} 1.11 1.87 1,60 
Ste7Joseph sa tospitalenss. ale ccce ore oe .e ¢? DULG DULG; ccs, oer ie 1.06 1.23 1,17 
GeneralGgHospital Sek o-o.sreies eieyccavetele & Woodstock..... 1.34 1.42 1,56 
Kitchener and Waterloo Hospital fet poate Kitchener....., 1.64 1.53 1.75 
General Hospital ..... Se ae ee lehen els Sarnia gee cules 1.59 1.28 1.51 
Royal Victoria Hospital Sie ab deta hte tee eu Barrie ay wheres : 1.14 1.31 .68 
Hotel Dieu Hospital .........0.' Sore CORN Wall Se stac ; 015 .96 1-12 
General cAospital | Wavejeiels sale oe ense se 6 Rates arash ; 292 1.13 1,26 
Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium ........ Gravenhurst....|) 1.89 4.74 8,00 
Muskoka Free Hosp. for Consumptives Se Bd anoriaee : 1.14 1.62 emid 67, 
General Hospital ..... Michetele teelabe aad tae KON OTe cieiciahe stone . 2.16 1.16 2.17 
StinJoseph's*Eospitalr. . cies 08s stele + otels OF eee eee 1.19 1.43 1.15 
General Hospital .. eg eush abe lanatatee Sault St. “Marie. 5 1.14 1.81 1.33 
Victoria General Hospital| avete te coishaue Spee Renfrew........ ; 1.if 1.30 1.33 
Ross Memorial Hospital ........cceee- Din GSa yes enetene 1.52 1.94 1,72 
McKellar ener Hospital once cs Mort William... : 1.66 1.90 1,64 
General Hospital ....... a Nemete tei eed Walkerton...... 2.27 1.58 2.21 
Queen Victoria pepe eal Oe ae e North Bay..... 1.07 1.80 1,85 
General Hospitalier. nid sccccsecsiersde eet ars Midland........ 1.74 1.56 2.17 
St. Francis’ Hospital ...........-...-{smith’s Falls. wte ted 1.18 
King Edward Sanatorium abe craven tee eee Weston........ 1.47 rT 
Free Hosp. for Consumptives...... ean Rae 1.35 1.64 1.65 
Queen Mary Hospital for Children . ne “S PEP RAN Due PRTG (er auctes "Vic ee j 
VACLOTIANS HOSP Italii ite viecele «cl steces anes Almonte. Pee AS ee 1.23 2.50 1.05 
Generals Mos pita lone. ces shetere ye oce ee 6 hake . (Niagara Falls. b 1.54 2.01 2.19 
Genenale Hospital curere sisiteterw ie coe ene hee Wingham.) cent cers 1.79 Py ipas 2.28 
General and Marine Hospital ee eee Goderich....... 1.73 2.05 2.31 
Ladky) Minto Hospital ict een eee New Leica 1.29 1.59 1.97 
Royal Alexandra Fospital .........¢. Fergus...... 1.52 2.16 2.43 
General MHospitato. en ele nists sie seis ...|Parry Sound. 1.61 1.58 1.45 
Genera los pitalocvets wereter seco eis icaleger ele Orilligs vr ate sun « 1.12 1.40 1.48 
Generale Fosprtal oars oi5)s cies es wp ecsils lag aj Welland... .5. 1.82 1.2% 695 
General Hospital ...,......... SMestarete Ingersoll. ...... 2.19 1.74 2.21 
General Hospital ............s000. -- |Kincardine. . 2.35 3.83 4.33 
Cottage Hospital ............... Sevecent CODOUIEE cca t ais cra ahek ene ae 1.66 1.73 1.73 
Generals Hospital sent: cise, oe le ee leueiarehs Oshawa........ 8.23 1.46 1.58 
Charlotte E. Englehart Hosp. ....... Petrolee wacker sic roe ieee 2.25 2.12 
Generals Ehospita lee. 0 wie tse lel shovels ths: -- }Penetang....... 2.47 2.06 
Ganeraleospital siinicicieie os ces a's |OrANneevVilles sac 2.00 2.84 
General Hospital ..................{Port Hope..:;.. 2.21 1.69 
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TABLE VIII.—Showing the comparative cost per patient daily in the different Hospitals in 
periods of five years.—Concluded. 


J 
Hospitals. Location. 1905 1910 1915 1918 
% 

c $ c. $ oc. $ oc. 

GlENGralerLOSDLEAT: foci. o's oe 0 ose one A ether) “eS SR a tre Lae ae ta 1.73 1,99 
Mowat pe ORL UID \ Bie a raleheicvarereralevere score scL ELE SCO MM tetcveter ey te) Soke ee Ae tee eaten oe rl 1.26 1,32 
UDA GRELOSD ICAL Mirela vs « a ralcievele)s ove si ele ess Smith’s Falls. . AB Ii DSi gh R Say 1 8 Vine aS 2.04 2 99 
Brant sanatorium... os 2 Cr Oat Brantlocd eaters wee h, Gan es cae, 1.90 1.19 
IPT OVEMCOUIUTM cate cisco susie ole sts Cl Meeten TL OLOT COM) svetansrelmulin iee oy comes Lee oat ay: 84 
Essex Co. Tuberculosis Hosp. Riebetevelorere ECA SSS VAL LO cet etntee Gene ee Ni eau ae” cred 1.29 1.53 
PravidgncesH OSpital 2iscesstels ces 6 aree8s)| LTAUCY DULPVi2n oiere eee ke Lc Wd teen 1.97 1.59 
Lady Minto Hospital ..... Shelelaresele sats. ot} MA DLOAUM ieceners A pat ree ee eT NN ie 2.67 2.74 
General Hospital ......-.. PRE Ge ee ws] SGT AL TONY ole ree tren o Ue Tees yd YS! 1.7 1.83 
Women’s College Hospital .......... PROM COG 5% aacteraet hoc ay Shack gi viloathg suk bok ols cate aes 1.84 
WAC Vento) TLOSDITAL. <2 ¢.cebge a ware Spat O CHLIFE IG: opcter epee bs Scheie. oe a ate taeteccsomca See [Nao eam I 2 14 
PUPS EI COLMiae ya LeL MOLLY) LLOSDIUAL vo cit e.| OLCAW Ae s-chare cat lemciens smteweeallocaececs sole bamlee DBR Sete Seer! 
St. Joseph’s General Hospital ....... Parry Sound. . SERS ale ein Cas sue PREM ER  O hit at Sasa 67 
PREVI TEU ENO earn Sea se aay wih cae Maieters Cae Marah Miekesnsete sisi ee Anbeshe 1.13 1.26 1.64 1.71 
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SEPARATE REPORTS f: 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. Rependitures, 

Number under treatment in all | Butchers’ meat, poultry and 
departments of the Hospital, MSD FPSO ea ee ee $40,969 34 
aSeOctohery 1 G20 | caer arene 521 Balter and ersse. wo. ess 22,579 28 

AGILE CO SON cia ce Wie staee es eee $5339 Flour, bread and meal ...... 7,675 92 

Births in the Hospital ...... 859 Milk arid’ Creamers vee ee 20,086 42° 

Tea and coffee .............. 4,288 44 

Total number under treat- Potatoes and other vegetables 17,585 59 
THOT Bisse Gs Seek oe eae .3 10,719 Groceries and provisions not 

enumerated .........cccces 21,409 97 

Discharges, including infants. 9,639 Drugs and medicines ........ 14,554 12 

PEO Fie otek ole pee nae ae 609 Radiographic department .... 2,166 17 

Under treatment, 30th Septem- Medical and _ surgical appli- 

DOP LOLS Sisk Sen cdo ae eee ata aes 471 ances, bandages, etc. ....... 6,597 40 
— Surgical instruments, ordin- 

Nata Lae caenuk.. a sieds Welewds eae - 10,719 SPY, ObC es me aa eee 6,044 18 

Beer, wine and spirits ....... 617 65 
Sex. Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 16,146 O1 

DES Ie iets des ee es os 5,372 Clothing, etc., for patients ... 1,493 48 
WTAE WES Ree ee eh see BO 5,347 Laundry, brooms, brushes, 
mops, soap, and cleaning 

10,719 applances (34 ie. e eee 21,456 61 

Fuel, power-house and wages. 44,274 54 

Revenue. Light: Gas, oil, electric light 4,055 07 

Water supply o.c4c5 6 ee ee 1,460 28 

From the Province of Ontario $28,410 41 Nurses’ uniforms and medals 1,230 94 

From the City of Toronto, in Nurses’. text-book ........6.¢ © sese= ° 
payment of patients’ main- Gardens and grounds ........ 2,583 08 
LENLATICE asides ss ceckiic oad eR OOO TTS Salaries and wages ......... 121,034 18 

From the County of York, in Postage and street car fares. 164 70 
payment of patients’ main- Retiring allowance .......... 700 00 
CONANCO Sey oe bees ee eee 3,160 60 Contingencies, miscellaneous 

From other municipalities of OXPCTIBEB cA <5 sua. s vi9's S/ole eee wad ee 
LNG ETOVINGE Gs reed sae ers 2,909 60 Repairs, ordinary"). ...s2.-.5 « 8,277 99 

From paying patients them- Telephones. Ss, «0k eva ee es eae 3,127 13 
BOIV Orr Genin eien Chas ay eo oe 205,559 79 Interest on debts and insur- 

Income for property belong- ANGE 243," se cr see eee 1,957 78 
ing to Hospital Trust ..... 37,779 48 Printing, postage, stationery, 

Subscriptions, donations, and annual report, advertising.. 6,215 35 
bequests of private individ- Taxes and insurance ........ 2,690 10 
MAAS cnet toe ghia aes «cic aie ee he we 10,897 70 Bank overdraft ............. 19,511 01 

From all other sources not 
above enumerated ......... 34,898 03 Total hci so oe ee ee $420,952 76 

77a AER age aT Ga u 
TORE PM SURE ic oa aha eit . -$420,282 79 Government grant for 1916... $25,555 24 


iw 


GRACE HOSPITAL, TORONTO. 
The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 
Movements of Patients. Admittedia A.07.wueh.2s se ee 1,827 


Number ‘under treatment in : 
the Hospital, ist October, | Total number under treat- 
LOUD Marta eon ta deat Peas 108 Mormt.* : ce oe ee 2,291 
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GRACE HOSPITAL, TORONTO.—Continued. 


Discharges, including infants 


2,095- 
PRG errr Sias soe Fs ore eke 92 

Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
TSE ALO LGe emia een wea eC oS 104 
2,291 
Sex 
ES GRR eee gre. Tied oes a cas we 868 
RECT Oma ENTS. ein. Se ones a 1,423 
2,291 

Revenue. 

From the Government of On- 

SEE TS mgs 0 A i Re RR Sa $3,896 91 
From the City of Toronto in 

payment of patients’ main- 

Petes OCmyiwtaiie sels SRY hs oes « 13,937 59 
From the County of York ... 411 00 
From other municipalities 213 00 
From paying patients them- 

Bel ees ee ew. pha ergo hatte 38,739 85 
Income from endowments, etc. 2,837 48 
Subscriptions, donations and 

bequests of private individ- 

“pet oA, Meas ya tt Malton Sa = ala 
From all sources not above 
; emimerated - .. ceo ee ee 2,960 14 

“SEIS AT nt Ray le a ak a WD $62,595 97 


Lxpenditures. 


Butchers’ meat. 402.2 $4,105 98 
SUG CEE AN OP Sac ky oo es 2,842 76 
Flour, bread and meal ...... a Wass BS v4 
EPEC GO seiko eat ork Re Kae 2,908 93 
Oa" ANG sGORGG>.. Joa. sce eae 589 28 
Potatoes and other vegetables 1,701 95 
Groceries and provisions not 

GNPINGPALEI Le.) cy. awis’s meee ade ces 3,173 36 
Drugs and medicines ........ 1,886 40 
Medical and surgical appli- 

ANCES sien eae uae teense te 4,124 28 
Surgical instruments ......... 333 29 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 64 60 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ........ 3,071 88 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap. 

and cleaning appliances 1,492 61 
UG ie eee ie en ose een 5,240 54 
Light: Electric, oil and candles 876 51 
Water (SUDDIY Yi sndecke econ ens 462 98 
POC Soha che OTR 6 eM oe RR Ce 484 54 
Salaries and wages .......... 14,724 36 
Taxes and. insurance. oo .o0.ss 284 40 
Contin Sencies! aie lala 1,304 77 
Repairs, ordinary ........... 3,919 46 
Advertising, stationery, ete... 1,033 56 
Clothing for patients ..>..... 841 75 
Bank overdraft and interest.. 6,096 60 

$62,584 06 
Government grant for 1916 $4,044 24 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients, 


Under treatment, Ist October, 


PERRIER oie c sso ke ace Misa wee he 207 
Admitted ....... eee eee ees 2,838 
Total number under treat- 

REPT Ee a cre So > vical we pigcata! 5 3,045 
WeSC hrs Wiarrncs h iera Pie wie soc cc 2,467 
ES ae a es nr 370 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

eee Tena hee es os a 8s 208 
3,045 
Sex 
NES oD NE ee aia Le ea a 1,316 
MRL ae yc ae costae Veal « 6 ore one 1,229 
3,045 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario. $11,679 39 
From the City of Toronto .. 63,018 64 
From municipalities ..... #909 10 


4 F.C. 


From patients themselves for 


maintenance and treatment. 25,353 23 
From property belonging — to 

EI OSDATA Daa ccosul a sae teen 1,841 00 
From subscriptions, donations 

and bequests from private 
MO PTVATYT CURA Sco oanles ebaed oy yee ee 38,043 17 
From all other sources not 

CHUMPETALEH 2. aiele cee eek 5,916 86 

TRO EAA os Vial) apt oe a uid See oe $145,761 39 

Expenditures. 

Butchers’ meat, game and fish $7,227 74 
Butter and eggs ........-...- 5,425 52 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 2,293 49 
Milks Shand Re tek ot eu, Sek Ste 9,424 87 
Poa we iG COmeen . s SieG i meee 709 48 


Potatoes and other vegetables 3,085 07 
Groceries and provisions not 


enumerated Go cers Saweaes 7,655 $4 
Drugs and medicines ........ 5,501 05 
Medical and surgical appli- 

QUCCR A ie in Setare eter chee eaten 8,667 52 
Surgical instruments ........ 446 74 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 1,455 00 
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HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, TORONTO.—Continued. 


Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 


and cleaning appliances .... 3,241 &7 
BONY GL gett Vas ee Oia a eh el eres ake a obs ne 19,628 38 
Light: Electric, gas, oil, can- 

OSes utatok cise oe ane ee 1,993 07 
WCET SUD DIV. So mc cee wis ae 783 47 
Clothing for patients, includ- 

ing boots, shoes and linen . 2,487 92 
EOC Mate eae ree eS G tier aed, oe ane eae 977 87 
Salaries and wages .......... 70,775 38 


No. 25 

Insurance and taxes ........ 1,714 47 
Contingencies ..... Lay adawy ee Wh OD BEOE 
‘Repairs,< ordinary Goi. .ae. 4,769 92 
Printing, stationery, etc. ..... 8,055 83 
Telephones and electricity ... 2,080 43 
Interest..account 22.290 Wo ses we se nS 
Total One eaeue che. sate -$171,056 99 


Government grant for 1916 .. $12,377 49 


ST. MICHAEL’S HOSPITAL, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, 1st ny 
OCetober L91B ors aw a eee 302 


A ODUULE (eet e tues ahare onic inxs 4,404 
Births in the Hospital ....... 323 
“Total number under treat- 

MONCH ES oe clo alas, ee ee 5,029 
TIISCDAT RECT Pies aie vs sokobs bre visc te clase 4,466 
DH CO aia + eens Sr oa oka rb ee 317 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

Aah AIRE 8 THR AR ee hg te Gn aa 2 246 
5,029 
Sex. 
BAGO sire tt bP cvenie shee 8 a cig ee Were 2,612 
WOmMAale hi SOx Sie e ek, w ee wie , 2,417 
5,029 
Revenue. 


From the Government of On- 

RATIO a oc ie Oo Wes we $16,169 42 
From the City of Toronto in 

payment of patients’ main- 

EQUSUCOl Move Wide tek Cab otk ee 57,731 00 
From the County of York ... 372 00 
From other municipalities 348 00 
From paying patients them- 

BELVER anine wee ae re gat wes 63,658 56 
Subscriptions, donations and 

bequests of private individ- 


MELO Aa Re ect eda eB tate alee Rete 5,848 65 
From all other sources not 
above enumerated ......... 9,049 24 


OUMua raat wets € Gira | Aiea $153,176 87 


Expenditures. 


Butchers’ meat, poultry and 


11 YO a aeT PEDRO ic MINE ARS PENS C8 $17,770 83 

1 (Butter and eres =) aoe ee 10,635 32 

_¥lour, bread and meal ...... 4,863 03 

| LE Tia, ay: ee Oe be Jat Or ae 9,990 438 

Tea; ands C0flee\ 7. ssa eee 2,334 49 
Potatoes, other. vegetables and 

{PUI ch wes ce ee 7,270 11 
Groceries and provisions not 

GNUMETALEK Ss see ee 8,431 8§ 
Drugs and medicines ........ 10,371 85 
Medical and* surgical appli- 

ANCES se < hen ie one eee 9,661 26 
Surgical instruments ........ 2,702 75 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 507 33 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ........ 4,687 49 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances 4,019 71 
Puede hh ane oa artes eee ees 9,243 32 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 5,239 59 
Water“supply ice eee 657 80 
TeG nla Sask ace Ses aera ee vate 
Salaries and wages ......... 27,919 OP 
Taxes and insurance ........ 1,234 65 
Contingericiesaia oe bees ee 6,018 96 
Repairs, ordinary 422 40.2 e% 6,945 37 
Telephone service ........... — 468 84 
Advertising, printing, station- | 

Ory 4 ete i Care or ee 2,765 0} 
Clothing for patients, includ- 

ing boots and shoes ....... 279 59 

TOU "Fiera tate sources era) eee $154,008 61 


Government grant for 1916 .. $16,151 76 
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WESTERN HOSPITAL, TORONTO, 


- The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ilst 


DREODGE ALG LOT ds « ones 4)e 000 ake 209 
PEOPLE UCU tre gat oe sleigts nie teke ene 3,611 
Births in Hospital .......... 386 

Total number under treat- 

BELT Ghote poe le gee sista Vaal sis o's 4,106 
PAT Ou prac s Cries Male sikas lene _ 8,676 
el ee cc oh, ee eke oh c. o26 Beals 269 =| 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

BC Ay ae a ents se, ea neta 88 8is9,5% 161 

4,106 
Sex 
Pte es cre a's 5 ot a tee eG 1,800 
Be Ce eee aa eG Wile eels wees 2,306 
4,106 
Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario $10,109 67 
From the City of Toronto ... 32,328 80 
From the patients for main- 

tenance and treatment .... 72,570 18 
From subscriptions, donations 

and bequests from private 

POSEN ICUNL Ste ces cose ca ees 1,132 90 
From other sources ......... 4,829 67 
From other municipalities 2,508 50 

POLE PRA are ile sce < ayes svat $123,479 72 


Expenditures. 
Butchers: Meat. CciG 0% sale es $8,182 08 
Butter and eggs ............ 9,945 08 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 1,833 $4 
OVE LT ei a obs fades avid cose ofan oaesteee 4,353 38 
VOQ° SNe COMGC L . 4). ose rine cant 722 87 


Potatoes and other vegetables 3,630 57 
Groceries and provisions not 
enumerated .......ceceeeees 7,337 29 
Drugs and medicines ........ 7,602 23 
Medical and surgical appli- 
ances and instruments .... 10,163 32 


TCISD HOMES \ore oie ie) ew trees 875 00 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 703 62 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishinigs ........ 0,646 70 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and caer appliances ... 2,685 34 
PUN ite ab we aoe cite bee 6,041 53 
Light: Gas, nay and candles .. 2,651 12 
WWE LCI Ae risa ote ie sis kee Piulelnic leans 816 23 
Teas SUP DIV ie ee ewes be ees 706 .64 
Salaries and wages .......... 36,199 04 
Taxes and insurance ........ 1,296 71 
Contingencies—interest ...... 9,264 57 
Repairs,” OFdinary © vivo cee ee 4,516 90 
Clothing for patients ........ 880 62 
Printing, postage, etc. ....... 2,555 66 
Coffins and funerals ......... 1,401 67 
"TOTAL BeAr Re rehearse $130,012 01 


Government grant for 1916 .. $8,659 26 


THE ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, lst 


October; 21915 <a.essge ss shies 14 
PTL yc eis kate aires edie oy 216 


Total number under treat- 


METI. ads ev oueis« ee oe 230 
Discharges ......++6. ANCOR Sees 212 
Bee ete oa Sela: RE SEE. dors 4 
Under treatment, 30th Santer: 

DEVI G asus cee ewes « 14 
230 

Sez. 
MEAIGh ra che wei Pere is Paine 112 
Female Gas cas ie et Sante et 118 
230 


Revenue. 

From the Government of On- 
CAT I GR E cg eee e an Salen ys oaks $318 84 

Income from endowments, etc., 

or other property belonging 
to the Hospital ........... 138 24 

From paying patients them- 
MEV ER ET 3 Ga aW as bees pete 9,770 52 

Subscriptions, donations, and 

bequests of Dera individ- 
VIG pee ee AUK Lieto ko ee eee 10 00 
From afl other | sources not ; 
above enumerated ........ BAAS a 
Ota ee eee ie oe $10,237 60 

EBerpenditures. 

Butchers’: meatss.. 20-0) sev en $426 08 
Butter and eggs... 2s Vee vies 379 61 
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Flour, bread and meal ...... 199 36 Electric light, gas, oil and 

PSE isnt iy aoe are eee ea te eek 438 43 CANGIES 20% Ss ura ieee eee Peat 215 66 

ed AD SCONCE Ys. csis «sla aca oe 34 58 Water supply ...... chomp Etite eee 30 20 

Potatoes and other vegetables 262 36 LCG oe Mee Pe a whe ane eee rae Bis 56 39 

Groceries and provisions not — Salaries and wages .......... 2,828 92 
MULUMMIONA LCE. @ tsb ois ats ateretaca ea 581 55 Taxes and insurance ........ 54 30 

Drugs and medicines ........ 54 44 Repairs, ordinary ......... io 63 92 

Medical and _ surgical appli- Gymnasium and sundries ....  ...... 
ances, surgical instruments. 350 81 SUNa ries | ere damid sen eae eee 697 30 

Bedding, napery and general Clothing for. patients. ....2..2 8 60 
house furnishings ......... 99 42 

Brooms, brushes, mops, soap TOtAL I tee eee ce ee $7,370 86 
and cleaning appliances .... 55 17 ; 

PLUG Lory oe hia. ciate a tag papa ons 533 76 | Government grant for 1916 .. $318 99 


CITY HOSPITAL, HAMILTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, 1st 


OGLODET al Or 6, ee het renee ear 258 
AMT ILTOCs) AEN ed ee eal ues cS 6,516 
Births in hospital «...2....%. 324 

Total number under treat- 

AICI rs Seat ee late: cea altos 7,098 
PPISC OST OO lee Se le eiaie 6,343 
WIG Cee cle ces cs owe eh clas 445 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

Dor RTO LG chee en ie ae ae aie 310 

7,098 
Sea. 
EA} UU ee a ee sare a on age i RR 3,784 
Memalewey Vise se Pee oes 3,314 
7,098 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario. $13,373 21 


From the City of Hamilton .. 93,582 22 
From ‘the County of Went- 
WOE Sig Seti y ale pertain 
From patients for mainten- 
ance and treatment ........ 64,596 31 
From other sources ......... 58 78 
OAL Se La ee te aan $171,610 52 
Expenditures. 
Butchers’ meat... ....5 640480. $14.645 49 
Butter ands O8es.. rte ees 11,489 89 


3,661 66 


Flour, bread and meal ...... 
ELC in. S eee ea Seer Oe woolen 1,9381237 
Jéa.. and ‘come? iii 4 cn. eae 1,764 34 


Potatoes and other vegetables 2,682 38 
Groceries and provisions not 


enumerated sy... ii. eee eee 12,578 65 
Drugs and medicines ....... 6,704 24 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

ARCES$ 0.4.26 ese eee 7,819 50 
Laboratoryiiy onesie nea 1,501 99 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 220 63 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 10,413 84 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap. ‘ 

and cleaning appliances ... 2,092 55 
PU OL aa ws Sek ate eee 16,223 95 
Electric light, gas, oil and can- 

CGS Sa RA seep aee oe 2,581 82 
Water ‘supply’: <cikaminnaetene ee 2,164 09 
IC. SUPPL Yi 0% aeaceanilaa wiotarete eerees 740 70 
Salaries and wages .......... 49,151 28 
Insurance and taxes ........ 195 10 
Contingenelés: .¢ 320 eek 2,286 74 
Repairs, ordinary ........... 2,395 26 
Clothing for patients ........ 188 67 
MePAy ci ee ie cee ae ee ae 2,123 99 
Merchandise, printing and 

postage (28:5 P17 oo eee 1,085 51 


Telephones and ‘telegraphs... 565 32 
Hardware and paints ........ 
Night watchmen, services .... 668 92 


a sty hole Wim 5, attrac nae eben $164,963 22 


Government grant for 1916 .. $15,209 41 


+ & 
pee Oe ee ee ee ee ye ee eee 
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° ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, HAMILTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 


Peter 1 OS Oss Shs ea ot ale's 58 
PTETILER LCL ois’ Scsis oc w soe we ole 9° en of 
Pantper, Of -DiITths 2.7. 4 oe. 8s 145 

Total number under treat- 

TNC CS SUES ee a ed a a 1,474 
PPO ALTO RU a ass cinvis noise eee sit st 1,347 
TOOL Mee seareho © § isis’ s eis casera tees 5p 762 
Under treatment, 30th ‘Septem- 

RICE OMNT SD LO on. So she's chews ee 65 

1,474 
Sez. 
MUA RIMM cela s Six bors 6 wle-a doe cuwidie'e 613 
UNITE TUS a aN ei ne ee See, 861 
1,474 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario. $2,115 86 
From the City of Hamilton .. 2,512 55 
Income from endowments, in- 


MOESUNICTIIS, CCC, 8s. ois’ see since as 585 00 
From paying patients them- 
BOEV OG iia ttio icy Sia'el'e tall sie oRtecave . 21,552 -83 
Subscriptions, donations and 
bequests in cash ........... 125 00 
From all other sources ...... 124 86 
TNO ES9 Rie NEE ee Pieteems $27,016 10 


Eapenditures. 
Butchers’ meat and fish ..... $3,430 00 
Butter sand? 6226") cu vs sco es 1,687 43 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 888 560 
IVE Re Eh tS Pn Mao A eee 1,408 24 
Peaand 'cotlee 0.9 ob es Fe 301 71 


Potatoes and other vegetables 684 84 © 
Groceries and other provisions 


not enumerated .......... or 60 Eg 
Drugs and medicines ........ 1,271 44 
Medical and surgical appliances 1,239 79 
Surgical instruments ........ 395 17 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 220 17 
BOO POLO ria eth eee wie are 3,560 91 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances ... 435 70 
| ho dc ei ae PE, SO ig ate yg nha 2,771 68 
Electric light, gas, oil and 
Cand lesiac, BF TRRaeey coe ee eee 768 90 
Water (SunDIV: 33 oese ss peri. 188 48 
Clothing for patients, includ- ee 
ing boots and shoes ...... 323 14 
LCGs BUDD LEW Ke Here ok ie cane ee ae 182 60 
Salaries and wages .......... 2,830 65 
Taxes, insurance and interest. 1,565 89 
Continzencies*: 3% vex cee ele eee 500 42 
Repairs ordinary \s.0. vcs sa sec 847 8&3 
Printing, stationery, ete. .... 273 58 
Coffins .and funerals iii: < doc Me elele ee 
POLS ea oho tet pe eae te es $27,337 86 


Government grant for 1916 .. $2,800 24 


~ Teo -_—<— f 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, KINGSTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 


Derane rn OLD oO. S as hs 0 ieie 127 
RR EL OO BE Tole ware < vets cols 6b. econ lk 3,800 
Births in Hospital .........> 89 

Total number under treat- 

yUEN A ep ARE RS aA eee a arg 4,016 
DIBGRATLEd Rc cn ce dac coc we 3,773 
et a dat hue cgi Sia sata 4.8 116 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

PYRE EO Scent ore Cis ean 8 86 co 127 

4,016 

Sez. 
VE TS eee ae ee a ee Gi okaerd Ss rate 2,553 
UOTINE 1G alain Os dou eso» aMaat dsitattes 1,463 
bs 4,016 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $3,808 30 
From the City of Kingston .. 7,500 00 
From the County of Frontenac 1,800 00 
From other municipalities in 


Lhe VO VIN CO!» «abc k uae ois vee 1,125 00 
From paying patients them- 
selves for treatment ....... 55,583 48 
Subscriptions, donations and 
DEQUGSER as at ek en eee ees 2,650 46 
From all other sources not 
enumerated. <2 ol... ek ee eee 1,985 70 
Pata be Witateke tat ay ioe ets $74,452 94 
Hupenditures. 
Butchers. meats. osc eS $7,008 89 
Butter and eggs ........e00e. 5,829 00 
Flour, bread and meal arene 1,892 60 


rg 1S ee Seem emg vcuew cae ~ 3,774 98 


46 REPORT OF THE No. 2 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, KINGSTON.—Continued. 
Teawand Coleen sic dese ch baw 872 06 Water. supply \ o:csisiec iste oe cous 413 31 
Potatoes and other vegetables 2,111 79 LO Fe Sis as clots e weenie wee a cae 150 00 
Groceries and provisions not Salaries and wages .......... 11,239 42 
ENUM Crateds 7 sak vince wee wees 9,891 44 Insurance and taxes ......... 739 48 
Drugs and medicines ...... -. 9,909 60 Contingencies ........ ais 6,397 92 
Surgical instruments and ap- Repairs, ordinary ....... oe bee 1dy408209's 
DLIANCES Giese oo s-0 Gs sina we ee 5,750 40 Printing, stationery, etc. .... 960 99 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 285 30 Clothing for patients ........ 43 25 
Bedding, napery and general —__—_— 
house furnishings ......... 1,595 48 Total” sete oe hy ae .-- $74,098 43 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap ‘ 
and cleaning appliances .... 838 26 Government grant for 1916 .. $3,130 83 
Ruel esc tes ee ES dads aay Materabars 4,786 40 
Electric light, gas, oil and 
PAVUIES ecru ay teeters cae hare 3,149 17 


HOTEL DIEU HOSPITAL, KINGSTON. 


i 


“The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 

October, 1915 
(AOMitted: nse es sew ce eee 
Births in Hospital 


eeeoveeeee 


Total number under treat- 
ment 


eoceceoeveereseeeoereee eo Cee 


Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


eecoeoevreceweeeeeereeeree eee e © e 


ecvceoceoevveeeoevr eevee eee 


Male 


Revenue, 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the City of Kingston .. 
From the County of Frontenac 
From other municipalities ... 
From patients themselves for 

maintenance and treatment. 
Subscriptions, donations and 

DGGUGSTS Wis Gace tes «wie seis dies 
From other sources not enum- 

GTALCU Weasel seo eek Se ie 


$4,164 29 
3,000 00 
1,250 00 

210 00 


25,702 69 
2,664 10 


Expenditures. 

Butchers’. meat os yee $5,712 
Butter and eggs ......c... one's Neo we 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 1,473 
MILK “620... See eee tee 2,613 
Téa’ and. coffee :x%.6ckia eee 992 
Potatoes and other vegetables 1,056 
Groceries and provisions not 

entimerated ay. Ae ee eee 3,736 
Drugs and medicines. ........ 1,639 
Medical and surgical appli- 

ANCES SNPS as LAS Beene 1,722 
Surgical instruments ....... A 28 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 151 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 3,180 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances .... 612 
Hue) he .a eee OOP RR aie 3,366 
Light: gas, oil and candles .. 1,693 
Water supply ........ Ban Oe ae 430 
166 2.-F Gee aes , Sea 55 130 
Salaries and wages .......... 2,430 
Taxes and insurance ........ 2a % 
Hay -andestraw.inewsteaa awe s ner 113 
Contingencies’ Vee cess se 1,190 
Repairs, ordinary ..... « bie cae eee ee 
Printing, stationery, etc. .... 222 
Clothing for patients ........ 58 

Total fossil ees ee eee 
Government grant for 1916 .. $4,155 


46 
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INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


GENERAL PROTESTANT HOSPITAL, OTTAWA. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


1st 


Number under treatment, 
October, 1915 
wala hie 26200 0” sie tole ne, a Se Aan les 


ereree 


TISMAT EMRE IE ind, SPOTS feat e anoles 7s 
PATO SEC ke ERIS D Sc 6 Mais 
CENCE ot ga 20 es ley eee te ap a an 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

erm e DOCU tor, “asta a att Xs a eid oes 
Sex 
LE Rs aie ee eee 
PEGIIALC RISE yt nia 5 3 vow Som eS 
%, 
Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario 


From 
From 


the City of Ottawa .... 
the County of Carleton. 
From other municipalities ... 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment 
Income from endowments, in- 
MOESEIIONCHs “CLC2 Sais o's ciataraw ets 
Subscriptions, donations and 
bequests of private individ- 
Mere Les oeeraet Rc tete ds sea Stes + a his oie ee 
From other sources not enum- 
erated 


ese © e828 6 ee & © 8 © © 8 eo oe 


eeseed 


5,015 75 
22,214 19 


SASS eer 2 $107,702 68 


Hrpenditures. 

Hitchens pPMeatii ss kone hee wee os $6,702 17 
Butter-and, egzsr se 4,328 04 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 1,965 08 
ELC Ree ei els aes Saas at ee 4,392 39 
Pea andr CONC oe cca. cnuere wen 676 38 
Potatoes and other vegetables 1,380 20 
Groceries and provisions not 

GIPUMeETACCH Ye was vet’ eee ete 2 6,837 31 
Drugs and medicines ........ 5,086 45 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

BOGS a Cerise shanks See 4,078 37 
Surgical instruments ........ 396 30 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 205 49 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 2,847 89 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances .. 1,525 46 
POUE eae a wes ho So desaad eo eee ere 6,551 88 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 639 07 
WATELIGSUDDIY 7) cucs nt zines toencers ? 659 28 
Clothing for patients, includ- 

ing boots and shoes ...... 118 70 
Ai CM RRO ae TaN CEL ne cc tcka othe 144 54 
Salaries and wages .......... 25,314 20 
Taxes and insurance ........ 1,234 13 
CONN ZONCIOS S s4-c.5 cok eletoie tke A020 eo 
Repairs: Ordinary ss Py. eke e 3,526 40 
TITCOP OSE Tits cee og eee keen Spe poneneee ieee 446 66 
Printing, stationery, etc. 1,106 61 
Banks overdratt, \ ctrscss'co asec 26,193 59 

TE OER ee Es eee ce aon $108,883 82 
Government grant for 1916 .. $3,627 58 


ROMAN CATHOLIC HOSPITAL, OTTAWA. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 
October, 1915 ............6. 
Admitted ..... bens th Apne 


Total number under treat- 
692i 5 1 Ne hg OE aN tetas 


Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


2.63 816 6 0 0 6 0 6 6 Od 0 '6).6 


eoeceortreeeoe eee eres oeee 


150 
3,103 
3,253 


2,991 
118 


144 
3,253 


Sez, 
Mile sie ere ae ee 1,725 
FEQMA Cyr itis cha «seat eats ete erat 1,528 
3,253 
Revenue. 

From the Province of Ontario $6.023 59 
From the City of Ottawa .... 18,628 30 
From the County of Carleton 300 00 
From other municipalities 262 00 

From patients themselves for 
47,758 78 


maintenance and treatment 


48 REPORT OF THE 


ROMAN CATHOLIC HOSPITAL, OTTAWA.—Continued. 


INCOME from: DLOPerty ies es aus Wanda 
Subscriptions, donations and 
bequests of private individ- 


ALG LES So dak heer cee ele ye ets Zhaor ov 
From all other sources not 

SNUMOELALCG.. & a wis.ccccset secede 4,301 75 

ORL Pe SIS lene at ise eee ae £9 19,39792 


Expenditures. 


BOLCHEIS a MOA L aieu's oie lhde + ce ene $5,129 17 
PSULLOTMAN CLES. c biula wkaivis cs Gabats 3,967 65 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 2,513 65 
NET Kipper eta er enact. ate hlecr uae 3,801 83 
Wea ward “CORR oy selva seaednes 904 86 


Potatoes and other vegetables 1,909 28 
Groceries and provisions not 


CTTUINETALECS 6 fo085 SR ae 6,589 18 
Drugs and medicines ........ 3,899 76 
Medical and _ surgical appli- ; 

PCOS PG a arctan con ous ts eeaialle Ree 3,949 00 
Surgical instruments ........ 1,570 14 


Beer, wine and spirits ....... 337 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings-......... 2,236 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances .... 1,582. 
BWC) yo (2. aa eee ee cea eee 5,092 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 3,058 
Water: SUpDIM Vic see eee ie 869 
Clothing for patients, includ- 

ing boots and shoes ....... 2,174 
LOO rie taatirg 2 Gaels bata ta een eee 350 
Salaries and wages ......... 10,037 
Taxes and insurance ........ 1,873 
Contingencies rs).c15c eee oe ce Tg Oe 
Repairs,“ ordinarye en eee 8,695 
Printing, stationery, ete. .... 1,762 
‘Telephones ss ot one eee 352 
Radiographic: Dept.) vos. vores 3,548 

Totals’ cscs scene eee ee $78,156 97 


Government grant for 1916 $5,558 48 


MATERNITY HOSPITAL, OTTAWA. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 


OCLC DCE Lo. pra co eeth a tents 41 
PASITDV EBC oy ee ae Tey 555 
PID Oba DIT LIS ue eaten 524 

Total number under treat- 

TEN THR ces ce OS aeons 1,120 
TACHA TCE feu ie techs aes Pe 1,064 
EES Y 6 Meo dS na Oe Pon rote OR ee 22 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

Mere LO LG te ae Pie aces a: 6 ceo: » 34 

1,120 
Sex 
VAIO path incre ge eM fn tele ie 260 
WUBI ALE et Ne at a Ce pec ee 860 
1,120 
Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario $526 40 
Krom the City of Ottawa .... 1,600 00 
From the County of Carleton. 75 00 
From paying patients them- 

SOLVOR Eee lesa S fos He Bee Se 14,516 94 
From subscriptions and dona- 

onset Go ciss as Breen Bi cad suc cane 1,445 13 
From Other sources.........2. > «esses 


Expenditures. 
Butchers: “meat: ey ss), ae eee $1,446 55 
Butter “and “éees 4 ee 1,037 84 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 311 32 
MITKS® 25a Re a Gee, eee 580 89 
Tea .and coffee? ont eee 176 30 


Potatoes and other vegetables 593 82 
Groceries and provisions not 


CnwMerated) {1s hee eae, 521 64 
Drugs and medicines ........ 645 48 
Medical and surgical appli- 

ANCES! oT is pa eke ee 190 29 
Surgical “dressings 24>, oe 1,027 21 
Bedding, napery and _ general 

house furnishings ......... 324 52 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soaps 

and cleaning appliances ... 168 21 
Poel. Urea narra, nee oe 561 21 
Gas, oil, candles and electric 

Light? \3 soy ices oe 5 eee eae 479 55 
Water “supply dc. Ge ern cee oe 263 37 
Beer; wine “and: Spirits 1.4.57) eee owe 
TCO 5 a COR AS ile se oe eee ee - 116 28 
Salaries and wages .......... 5,076 40 
Stationery, printing, etc. .... 163 39 
Contingenties oa...) see eee 346 43 
Repairs, “ordinary tes oe wee 961 44 
Taxes and insurance ........ 162 16 
Landry ater er ae nen 441 76 

TOta cee ec ae eterna $15,696 06 


Government grant for 1916 .. $502 80 


1917 


INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


ST. LUKE’S GENERAL HOSPITAL, OTTAWA. 


49 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the officia) year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 
October, 1915 
Admitted 


oee ee eer eee eee 


Se 6 a Se we Se eee (6.806 6 6. -e 6 


PILOT C eee here Fiooe w eho abe chec 
Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


One; 6) Se Bee a6) @.) (ae io 6.8 & ie 


oer enero eee eee ee ow ea eee wre 


io) ene! we le, S| of 6) ep) M, (6t 16) 6) 8) ,01 10, 


Male 


RP arc@) 6: eee ete Je fete. Mm 1@ ere S516 11e. 8) 09) © 0 


see a KF (oe) 8 0/9 «016 + 0) 6 6 6 O86 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the City of Ottawa .... 
From the County of Carleton 
From paying patients them- 
BEEVES et vies cio ota eo Ware, RE RE 
Income from investments .. 
From subscriptions and dona- 
tions 
From other sources 


oreo eee se eee ese esse eee 


SH Sie, elie) a's” wee je 


oor eee 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, LONDON. 


Erpenditures. 

Butchers’ meat ......... ee $7,940 36 

ISTMCET: ANG WELZS ola 4 sees 5,530 31 

Flour, bread and meal ....... 1,732 09 

Sk OA gee Noe Oe AORN ADR, Colaba Sil es Fs 3,440 17 
Nea and colkee: s.'...ee. fhe. os 779 48 

Potatoes and other vegetables 1,361 16 

Groceries and- provisions not 

enumerated — 0.40.4 TA as 3,995 70 
Drugs and medicines ........ 2,318 83 
Medical and surgical appli- 

IOS meee aca cide wie cc tee Blane ees 2,945 18 
Surgical instruments 3 ee ic. eter eins 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 259 35 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnshings .......... 2,051 38 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances .... 766 88 
BOTS cites ane oir acter eats Siete e's 5,029 22 
Gas, oil, candles and electric 

PTOH Ga cs wks ate es eee 2,128 56 
POG Pee eile wk Stee oa whale ake Ae cee Needles oat 
Salaries and wages .......... 17,665 23 
Taxes,- insurance and interest 1,412 00 
Contingencies -............... 2,995 62 
Repairs, ordinary ............ 5,486 05 
Printing and posiage -....... 553 45 
Clothing for patients .......- «see. 

EGTA Mr ibaa hee Couette $68,451 02 
Government grant for 1916 .. $2,224 41 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 
October, 1915 
Admitted 


oer eee eee eeeoe 
eote erase Fs veo se ose ees 


TILL Pies, Peale tek Si wicole 6 cbse 
Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


ee mae wo eee et Fev ve ee 


eee eer eevee ere eoereeeeere ee eo 


eee et eee eee reer ere ee 


ote ee ereer ee ereeereree eee ere 


195 
3,468 
259 
3,922 


3,495 
219 


208 
8,922 


1,814 
2,108 


3,922 


Revenue. 

From the Province of Ontario. 7,372 
From the City of London .... 74,680 

From the County of Middlesex, 
in payment of patients .... 2,161 

From paying patients them- 
BELVOR a. vawle acc he aa wie eee 54,860 

From income from property 
or investments ............ 537 

Subscriptions, donations and 
hequeetscis. Sees ee 4,035 
$143,647 

Expenditures. 

Butehers’ -meate sera ae $14,773 
Butter and eggs ............ 10,697 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 2,826 
VERT es ade io teeap-0 waist shcistace et adare sees 6,269 
Tea and coffee ..........2... 1,486 
Potatoes and other vegetables . 2,779 


42 


29 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL, LONDON.—Continued, 


Groceries and provisions not Watere: sons, dito eee 467 22 
ENUMETALOG Ges.c sora cherries Ce 10,123 83 ICG! Ricele es bys va ere CeO a ee 940 80 
Drugs and medicines ........ 7,233 66 Salaries and wages ......... 40,447 57 
Surgical instruments ....... 677 89 INSUTANCE: WE sc eee ei cle 350 72 
Medical and _ surgical appli- Contingeneies= erie eee 3,042 08 
PCOS ao cle hee ak oes 4,919 54 Repairs ordinary: 224, o4 eine 4,781 O01 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 231 50 Printing and stationery ..... 881 83 
Bedding, napery and general Bank? overdrattiu sae ag Hee 58 87 
house furnishings ......... 6,447 40 © Laundry... 2e een eee ante ee 6,726 70 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap ——_———_—— 
and cleaning appliances ... 838 25 Total Sos pate oe $142,945 00 
PULTE ATS ce Soares k sees ake ARR 13,332 06 —_—__—__—_— 


Light: Gas, oil, and candles... 2,610 70 Government grant for 1916 .. $8,478 31 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, LONDON. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. Expenditures. 
Number hinder? treatment, 1as Butchers? meatiens, . eee $4,300 82 
October, 1915 66 Butterjand C285 tees, eee 4,200 82 
: AUP gat Mea ays Cre Flour, bread and meal ...... 1,961 33 
PROTOTECOM Sein int cies bade wee ao cio 1,393 : 
Birkhesin. Hospital 170 ITAL K Sieietie aera s niet ate an eG Rhee a 
Sigs aie Tea “and coffee ... ).i...2.ee eas 595 19 
Potatoes and other vegetables 894 79 
aint ae under treat- 1.629 Groceries and provisions not. 
RE BEN Se ities cb SR ae : enumerated®"-. 74.2% tea sek eee aco 
; he Drugs and medicines ........ 2,145 75 
Discharged Breda ss va Yar Siakais dent ais 40 1,473 Medica? and surgical appli- 
eae CE Sh RVC Re pay 65 ANCES. 4 ce EsSURS ee ee 1,759 14 
West ane ents PLO a1 Beer, wine and spirits ....... 220 75 
ps5 in mig ee is Bedding, napery and general 
1.629 house’ sfurnishines 72. 2 ~ 3,544 43 
9 ’ Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
ex. . and cleaning appliances ... 528 87 
Male 615 Wuel™ sowides., Ghee a ee ee 4,013 86 
Tata Tee hk Oca) 3 1.014 Light: Gas, oil and candles .. 911 26 
RAE El KEE Tee So ALA Sie : Weer Aone cee os cone see ee 264 10 
1,629 WT OlEDHONG: eh ns eee ees tain aie ee ae a 
Peveniic Ice sete t eset eee eens a eosin oo 
: Salaries and wages .......... 7,516 8&3 
From the Province of Ontario $1,331 49 Ritalin ia « and jinterest; Bay me 
From other municipalities .. 3,280 50 R : ihe Gee. ty ae a ae 
: . 9 epairs; ordinaryewa. ones es ee 1,896 66 
From paying patients ....... 42,436 87 Printing, stationery, postage 
Subscriptions, donations, etc..  ...... me oe OS eae reais A Yee : 182 33 
LHe SOUTCEG Es aioe ales ccc et ate 1,629 40 Total ce ae ee $48,549 74 
$48,678 26 Government grant for 1916 .. $1,689 50 


GENERAL AND MARINE HOSPITAL, ST. CATHARINES. 


= 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. Dischareen ys. 23). Se cme ce eee See 
ete Diadiee sk ea ee ee eee “ats 
nue Hieie park ap at 57 Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
Admitted .......... Oy Sk 1,089 ber, 1916 ...... tenet ese ees 49 
Birthe sin + Hospital ase is 178 1394 


Total number under treat- 
MONE Tawesvseceescee veces 1,324 


1917 — 


INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


GENERAL AND MARINE HOSPITAL, ST. CATHARINES.—Continued, 


Sez, 


Revenue. 


rom the Province of Ontario 
From the City of St. Cathar- 
CRE ge cee i CER tuned ae a 
From the County of. Lincoln . 
From other municipalities 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 
From endowments, invest- 
ments, or other’ property 
belonging to the Hospital .. 
From subscriptions, bequests 
and donations of private 
persons 
From all other sources not 
above enumerated 


oe CNS? Ree a ae $ 
Expenditures. 


Butchers’ meat and fish 
Flour, bread and meal 


$1,764 44 


erecee 


20,732 40 


45 00 


3,059 00 
160 37 


27,955 21 


$2,699 46 


1,772 57 


Butter and eggs 
AEST Sree itt ects ale are av aatele etn 
TEAM ANG COM COs tives «ate oa see 
Potatoes and other vegetables 

BLU Cae orca Gs.8 eee 
Groceries and provisions not 

CNUMOTALEH 0K alesse bw evs ote 
Drugs and medicines 
Medical and 

BUNCOS Lk thc sot anc ahd sla eee 
Surgical instruments ........ 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances .. 
Fuel 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 
Water supply 
Ice 
Salaries and wages 
Taxes and insurance 
Contingencies 
Repairs, ordinary 
Printing, stationery, etc. 


e@eeeereoeeo so 0 o @ 


e@oeteo eee 


surgical appli- 


eeereer ee ere eeeeeee ee Fe oO 


oeoeceeee eee ee eee 
seer eee eee eer eee tooo son aee 
eeeees eva 

or eeeneoe 
oo eoseeeor ee eee e 


oroere ee eevee @ 


eoeoseerereeree eee ese e 008 


Government grant for 1916 .. 


GALT HOSPITAL, GALT. 


$28,069 


$1,555 


ol 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 
October, 1915 
Admitted 
Number of births in the Insti- 
tution 


eooeeereeee8 Foe e900 0 & & 


Total number under treat- 
BOT ass ose spe 0 +p leis 
Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1916 


eeorvrterereteseoeeee & 


coececeveereeereeevne FFG Oe eee 0 & @ 


eecevrereee eve eee ee 260 


Male 
MOT A eee hs ic yre ak eke, vie oad ec8's 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Galt 
From the County of Waterloo 
from other municipalities 


eeecee 


806 


928 


832 
59 


37 
928 


455 
473 


928 


$1,103 09 
2,500 00 
2,000 00 

100 00 


Drugs and medicines 


From paying 
selves 
Income from endowments, in- 
Vestments, 1etCr &s.>. sc). cisbearen 
From subscriptions, bequests, 
and donations of private in- 
dividuals 


patients them- 


eeeree ee ee ees ee 8 8 GO oe O 


eoocere ee Cee o vee ee ee @ 


ecereec er eee 


oeoec woe e ee eee eee FF Bo 


Expenditures. 


BULChErs .meati con ys cette n ee 
Butter’ and — OLLS 5G seca oats 
Flour, bread and meal 
MT ee rs ow ard eee ae 
Tea and coffee 
Potatoes and other vegetables 
Groceries and provisions not 

enumerated 


eoeoeee 0 


eoecrevre eve eoeter eevee & 


ooemereeeoeoe eee ese 


eer ee eee 


Medical and surgical appli- 
ANCOS eGo Vos we ele ee eee 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 
Bedding, napery and general 
house: furnishings 95-73. ..-« 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 


and cleaning appliances ... 
Fuel 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 


oeoeoerreeoeerw eer ere eee eee eee 


13,712 
452 


28 
00 
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Water supply 2... ssc specs. 269 
ROG Ber iy Core oe soe Sucto tints «wai ye cols 86 
Salaries and wages ......... 5,326 
Taxes and insurance ........ 31 
BOTEINS ONCIES a's Contuie tg obs 3 298 
Repairs, ordinary ............ 686 


Printing, stationery, ete. .... 40 
Telephone:..8 fas). geee emacs aan 84 

Totals cn. ana one aoe $19,115 
Government grant for 1916 .. $1,199 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, GUELPH. 


No. 2% 


44 — 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 

Oetoher, 1915 isk eA 54 
POTIIELCO keys cnt stn canoes Ue 1,334 
Births in Hospital .......... 82 

Total number under treat- 

CUE Cane Mia ais Sheet gt rigs A 57 Pan 1,470 
DisChArled so. sek tees ote 1,329 
DIC get oes es Se ane Mae i 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

DOP SLS PO Nine tty sis le Sree 7 

1,470 
Rex 
BEGG to ares eet ea ue Pate a 805 
BOMBS ie ear core lola ceils eae 665 
1,470 
Revenue. 
Received from the Province of 

CFA LALIO en, scien hay Be clos $3,212 39 
From the City of Guelph .... 2,989 85 
From the County of Welling- 

CONE AS fee © «adie swale 437 00 
From other municipalities .. ...... 
From paying patients ....... 31,294 30 
Subscriptions, donations, etc. 226 00 


From other sources not enum- 


192; 


erated uc ckeaeia, Paeeeee 7,717 
Total aoe fee oan ee $45,876 73 
Exrpenditures. 

Butchers’ meat. ons... ce... $3,245 20 
Butter and eggs *iwws. eke 2,690 84 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 974 Bi 
MT Kare oe ea oa ne Cee 46 57 
Téeatvand: coed: i... 4.2 eum eee 267 69 
Potatoes and other vegetables 579 69 
Groceries and provisions not 

enumerated ......-...2000- 1,742 46 
Drugs and medicines, surgical — 

instruments and appliances 2,348 18 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 89 60 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 1,419 
Brooms, brushes, mops, ete. 1,367 83 
Buel ce dawecihis ooh es aan eee 3,559 24 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 1,257 93 
Water supply. |. ii.s cee 199 32 
Hay “and straws). eee 548 99 
Te@in a. Jo eae ee ee ee 131 00 
Salaries and wages ......... 9,366 92 
Taxes, insurance and interest 2,122 36 
Répatirs, cordinary ++ <<. 00s 4,297 01 
Contin gencieses.. b.4 geoekowke ne 6,552 76 
Printing, stationery, etc. 377 52 
Grounds heen sd Pee eee 85 66 
Bank? overdraftey ios e 2,623 86 

TOLAL 2 xtc atemecietnt ates eae $45,889 83 

Government aid for 1916 . $2,951 14 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, GUELPH. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 

October, -1915 
Admitted 
Births in Hospital 


eeeeoeer eer eree oe 
eoceerereee eee er eee eee ee 


Male, 0 elte.16 fe heme: 


Total number under cau 
ment 


eoeveeeoev ees eevee e eevee 


46 
760 
38 


844 


Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

‘ber, 1916 


eereweveeeereereeoaeerees « 


ecereeeersreeeeeeevehretenee 


eeoveeevrereeeee oes eoeee 
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ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, GUELPH.—Continued, 


Sez. Tea and coffee ......05..e5c8- 500 09 
Potatoes and other vegetables ......... 
BROIOr Eo ct he oleic 6 u's hese ae 328 Groceries and provisions. not 
To Re Sg ar A 516 ENUMCrAlLGd sees. reese ae 2,519 12 
—_—__— Drugs and medicines ........ ‘ 833 70 
844 Medical and surgical appli- 
BOCES? Mi wl s da oths-cry eae oe > 649 25 
Revenue. Surgical instruments ........ 59 49 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 80 75 
From the Province of Ontario $2,030 29 Bedding, napery and general 
From. the City of Guelph .... 1,769 20 TUPNISNINGS © oie dss eee aces 1,380 28 
From the County of Welling- Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
TOU eee eins + 5h oh now eae 1,457 20 and cleaning appliances ... 432 81 
From other municipalities of Hele see eee ee RiMntanty are pomatat 1,965 78 
MNOS ETOVINGS) cio Fuel Fe vem ot Electric light, gas, oil, candles 439 32 
From paying patients ........ 11,153 50 Water capo lyeegce tices ot eres 55 00 
Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 370 00 Salaries and wages .......... 1,723 76 
Other’ SOUrces. 6.2. kn ce es ee 717 60 Taxes, interest and insurance 549 00 
a Contingencies ©... 25. che ee ed ves 742 24 
SRP) geet ade ape aE TP fon cle $17,497 79 Repairs,, ordinary 23.05) 3). 631 66 
t FOSS SUDDILY ae = se cams aba e ee ea eee 
Expenditures. POLED RONG se ect os eee tee 158 00 
Printing, stationery, etc. ..... 103 81 
Butchers’ meat and fish ..... $2,430 81 oe 
Butter and eggs ............ 1,037 25 PU Reel siaccitics Pe. eee mere aaa $17,403 23 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 1,105 17 
Mee ts Pees cnn FONT Senate: 3S bie si AIST wee Swipes Government aid for 1916 .... $2,208 82 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, PEMBROKE. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. | From subscriptions, bequesta 

and donations of private in- 
Number under treatment, lst PiVidUaie Ne ge Oo il ene 2,068 97 
SPA ODOL AOL) a iccaisic vpce.0 0.4 45 From all other sources (Jf 500. 5° be ees 
MCITIELEOU hes 65> Sa ¥)s 5. 9tsa.s, cyaare ous 826 Setar ces 
—_—-—- OLA en area, | etna cae me $15,875 56 

Total number under treat- : , 

OU Come Aardictys sss 6 cise +a pears 87 a Expenditures. 
BPAY OU leis a als keine ci nto ac inte 786 Butchers, Weat hoo. cae e ess $1,699 26 
OC ee ci wns enna HIS 8TS ere wa 42 Butter .and  €ggs* s.5 0. ck. a 905 62 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- : Flour, bread and meal ...... 534 97 
TM LO Grate dite vcin es i cus ne oe 43 = LLL eect ate at ils cis als aloe a mere 106 12 
————_—— Tea and coffee ....... Reyne ere : 243 85 
871 Potatoes and other Sele nee 525 99 
Groceries and provisions not- — 

a Sez, QNUMeCTALed |. 4 occ ew dae at 1,507 68 
Surgical instruments ....... : 673 80 
COP os SS eee Se cae 430 Drugs’ and medicines ........ 514 58 

Female .......... vee cee 441 Medical and _ surgical appli- 
—_—__-——— PEAT ot: Ul Wrarer’ igage ran ss Char GA Gu eae 322 85 
871 - Beer, wine and spirits ....... 131 59 

Bedding, napery and general 
Revenue. house furnishings ......... 1,283 59 

Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
From the Province of Ontario $2,490 19 and cleaning appliances .... 187 76 
From the County of Renfrew 982 75 Buel ccc 5 4.5 is Shs nth 2 sudo wea 1,477 04 

From Town of Pembroke .... 750 00 Electric light, gas, oil and can- — 

From other munieipalities .. 464 95 Giese k, Wah ro kn eee 246 35 


‘Krom patients themselves ... 8,818 64 ALE e ce ceriwielc a atu chet eee teanieo eee ea 100 00 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL, PEMBROKE.—Continued. 


Hay and CstrTaw Sac screens 227 62 
Clothing for patients, includ- 

ing boots and shoes ....... 229 83 
LOOM ey Sai eee le oOo Ea 125 85 
Salaries and wages ......... 2,973 78 
Contingencies ic. Seer aes eae 78 66 
Repairs, ordinary ........... 2,971 48 


Taxes and insurance ........ 264 32 
Printing, stationery, etc. 151 11 
Total? *2.0,0% cou eae . $17,483 71 


Government grant for 1916 .. $2,632 34 
a 


COTTAGE HOSPITAL, PEMBROKE. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 


October (19S1b iota 18 
AGMITMTOG is orceh easiest 284 
Births in Hospital .......... 30 

Total number under treat- 

PVFCTIE Se mE er EEL Gites 332 
RISCUATLOG Cale e cake ewe eon on 297 
PIOUS cw. Masi oe een otra r, a 21 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ATEY ep 08 AQ aA a 2 Ree ee cro 14 

Dan 

Sez 

Le Eh me Re GREY ne ah oe Bag aber es 167 
PCOTUAIG Dee eiyio ecu te es ckatel tis tele hia ws 165 

332 

Revenue. 

From the Province of Ontario $508 39 
From the County of Renfrew. 435 19 
From Town of Pembroke .... 500 00 


From patients themselves for 

maintenance and treatment 4,786 97 
From endowments, invest- 

MGI TEL OHie oie tila vines bce Ho cy Aa eek 
From subscriptions, donations 

and bequests from private 


Mdividualsi eric. hs oe a cee, 1,814 04 
From other sources ......... 20 19 
FOLD Wea feiss te here atk a os eer $8,064 78 


Expenditures. 
Butchers’ meat .............. $526 68 
Butter and eggs ............ 474 61 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 150 87 
Mal Ss ea Pere ie eae . 355 60 
Tea sand -comea. tna 2 ee lee 75 98 


Potatoes and other vegetables 138 22 
Groceries and provisions not 


entimerated O...0 (ssSee ee 1,006 84 
Drugs and medicines ........ 669 24 
Medical and surgical appli- 

ANCES HG. WEY ened aie Vie eee ee 25 00 
Surgical instruments *o..0).2.-5) eee 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 15 96 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 222 Oi 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 2 

and cleaning appliances ... 46 41 
PUGH gS Ua arcte ep ote tae moe eee 801 98 
Electric light, gas, oil and can- 

les ts Aes ore where h iee Donate ee 261 87 
Water supply. «Jc... seen 60 40 
Salaries and wages ......... 2,777 31 
Taxes and insurancé”’.:...22..0 9 225 eee 
Hay and straw’ ivae ek cs 505 0s eee ee 
ContingencieS ........c-cceece 128 0& 
Repairs,. ordinary ...:7...... 314 14 
Teestipply suse sles cee ee 55 87 
Printing, postage, etc. ....... 83 30. 

Totalee. a aera eee ates eee $7,689 98 ~ 
Government grant for 1916 .. $616 23 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL, MATTAWA. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 


OELONDET LOL 6 ee eso cee 24 
PR TPEETELOU BUG se ood ciel ocvncie = cere 307 
Total number under treat- 

RVG Gan une erage os ee ck Ste Om ate 331 
SURES Se 2 Ne UE ge a ne ee 298 
PRICEY oly oak wc eo ok ere Oa wa 9 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

DOLLS Lies. crea pores 24 
Bat 
Ser. 
PL io shee oy Se hake hed 200 
PILE Bah ead rae Sata Seas 13 
331 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $2,295 32 
135 0 


From Town of Mattawa ..... 
From patients for mainten- 
ance and treatment ....... 2,797 00 
From subscriptions, bequests 
and donations of private in- 
SIVIIUAIST oc. ce ch oa ek 90 00 
From other sources .......... 1,840 75 
LGLONG Tithe cs Fale 4 ee Oe lee $7,158 07 


Expenditures. 

Butchers’ meat .............. $595 64 
Butter and eggs ............. 305 96 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 399 29 
TTT itis ther ORG nat eo ee ue 240 15 
ea ands coffee) ce. iG sae see 275 00 
Potatoes and other vegetables 230 00 
Groceries and provisions not 

enumerated ..........c.0005 260 006 
Drugs and medicines ........ 290 00 
Medical and surgical appli- 

ANCES’ Fees oe eh a eh ee 186 25 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 67 80 
Surgical instruments ........ 230 00 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings .......... 436 25 
Brooms, brushes, ete. ........ 157 40 
Wael oy Pen ote MeO kk 557 78 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 195 70 
Water: SUPDIY ( .oa5 eye dene, 98 35 
Printing, stationery, ete. .... 69 75 
Hay.and BITaw.c. cc eee owe rea 95 50 
EGS IS FS mate oe ie ete 37 50 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,517 00 
Taxes and insurance ........ 159 30 
Repairs, ordinary <.......... 108 12 
Contingencies ...........2008. 125 32 
Clothing for patients ........ 220 00 
Coffins and funerals ........ 25 00 

TOtATE 2 Saran se tavern ~ $7,247 06 
Government grant for 1916 .. $1,524 89 


_ 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, BRANTFORD. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during theofficial year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, 1st 


COCLOUCH. MLO Ue eet ee a's wa ok 58 
TIERCE SSG is sie ieee cae obo 2 1,596 
Births in the Hospital ...... 73 

Total number under treat- 

RTIOTIOSM: Crete os eta: 6 age tyes oe 1727 
Discehiarged<.: Fe. ces Sees eae 1,553 
PEO aoa a Calin Bea oe ews 85 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

LGA cor uirstot hs cea 89 

1,727 

Rez. 
MANOR  e oe d ore) a. 2% ae wake ob 903 
RIEL ad Ts siete kaha 2 4 a 28 oe Os 824 


Revenuwe. 
From the Province of Ontario $2,902 46 
From the City of Brantford .. 16.500 00 
From the County of Brant .. 500 00 
From other municipalities 175 00 
From patients for mainten- 
ance and treatment ....... 23,619 68 
Income from endowments, in- 
vestments, etc. ............ 107 11 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 
individtale sy vise oes Cee ee 1,189 80 
From all other sources ...... 210 36 
SPOTAT yw oes aston $45,204 41 
Erpenditures. 
Butchers’ meat .........+6:- $3,391 12 
Butter: and CLLG4 oes pas ors 2,503 55 
ROS: 1,067 99 


Flour, bread and meal 
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PRTG Ab sis thcterg Saere wea eae Ria 1,607 44 Fuelt: 3 2c 28s. eoroncn btn eee ce 4,923 86 
Tea and “COUmEE iss ks foe eee 401 44 Electric light, gas, oil, candles 1,136 80 
Potatoes and other vegetables 1,507 69 TGQ. osha ch srtcce eins col eee ea 285 00 
Groceries and provisions not Salaries and wages ........:. 14,218 82 
SNM erated vos Sats s ces Seen 3,204 21 Taxes and insurance ........ 71 16 
Drugs and medicines ........ 2,641 96 Printing, stationery, etc. .... 358 17 
Medical and surgical appli- Contingencies 5. scare ee 3,115 37 
ances and surgical instru- Repairs, ordinary hi keou.ee see 1,148 75 
MOTUS Ven ciet oes oe mae een 3,085 27 Hayand straw 240 cS 214 24 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 262 25 Horse, wagon and harness ... 33 15 
Bedding, napery and general ; me 
house: furnishings. 2 soc. 1,809 44 Total ct ONS oa ean ee $47,438 23 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap un J 
un 450 52 Government grant for 1916 . 38 


and cleaning appliances 


$3,534 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, PORT ARTHUR. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 
Number under treatment, lst 


Qetober 19540, a eanen ee ategs 42 
PA TOMELGO chose aeons cdg caluar ese sce ian ee 1,027 
Births “in Hospital... Sediesicacs 74 
Total number under treat- 
TIVOTU Geib ce cia tehe aie po ahace ene cileca ake 1,143 
PUI SOA CG | origi ris oferta eh eee 1,064 
BORO Ser oe cee tvcycee Ghee orais ate al zim es 46 

Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
NOPD LO rected aie oereie eubreures 36 
1,143 

Bex. 
VERLUG Matreerie ere ete aa os aie a Gua ee 698 
BUONO Comet Seok Wen e folks 445 
¢ 1,143 
Revenue. 

From the Province of Ontario $1,854 21 
From the City of Port Arthur 5,890 00 

From patients themselves for 

maintenance and treatment 15,111 61 
From subscriptions, donations 

and bequests from private 

TGA VICUAIS iat oil) ain Sc out diac 3,548 00 
From other sources ......... 1,544 00 

PU OURE Reet e eagle $27,947 82 


Expenditures. 
Butchers’ meat and fish $1,794 
Buteer and ,CLSs. eee eee 1,134 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 902 
ML eee a9 « he aie stata ee ae 507 
‘Léa "arnd COMeat 4. 2 « cuie sce eee: ool 


Potatoes and other vegetables 220 

Groceries and provisions not 
enumerated 2,209 

Drugs and medicines ........ 938 


e@eeceresresee see eres 


Surgical and medical appli- ; 
BUCES SOc Uae are oa a ace eae 1,405 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 191 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 3,188 
Biitelo, FA a octane oe eet ete ee 5,250 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances ... 384 
Electric light, gas, oil and 
DOW OR cisco ohcie ele ata tete <eeaenee 204 
Water’) Suppl yin: ae sree oaks 210 
LOG AiR accls Cer Gee eatin te aseeate 2 pe 
Salaries and wages ......... 5,o20 
Taxes and _ insurance, _ tele- 
phone and power ......... 538 
Stationery, printing, ete. .... 82 
Contingencies 5. fc unas ee 896 
Repairs, ordinary <a). sa sone 1,564 
Hay and: Straws: ..s.0 een ase 191 
Clothing. for patients” <4... ..40 eee 
Surgical instruments ........ 190 
Telephone and power ...... Pita A ke 
Interest: 2i0-cisteset a seen ». $50 
Totalncd aoae os ate ie ee ee $28,116 
$2,014 


Government grant for 1916 . 


ee 


23 


8d ee et ae 


to 


eo 


Poe lo Pe Pane be 


ea 


“ 


Ba 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL, BELLEVILLE. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the officia) year: 


Movements of Patients. Expenditures. 
Number under treatment, lst Butchers’ meat ...........4.. $1,613 21 
MICLODEDS- ASTD sss is F's.s 0 0 42 Butter and eggs ............. 930 63 
ACL his 5 Gis ens 6 tt cre 927 Flour, bread and meal ...... 505 16 
Births in Hospital .......... 70 Miliraraarens 5 eh ies ome Moker eras 713 75 
SRLS NE Tae: LO&, ANC COMO: . i Nae seals oe oe Z2LS: 21 
Total number under treat- Potatoes and other vegetables 486 14 
RE GRD Gta sic. Poo ee olga 6, 910: e oe 1,039 Groceries and provisions not 
@NuUMerated oi. bees escewn ess 1,215 41 
PPC PEM oh! Seo his oe hn Belews oe 8 970 Drugs and medicines ........ 1,288 39 
EGS) igs GRU ae Spe Rey arlene 44 Medical and _ surgical appli- 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- RTLGOE IN Face acres Skee wear cdere eee 558 32 
MOLL LG P80 25 t's Ghd Anccdo e's sce 25 | Beer, wine and spirits ....... 85 52 
tae Bedding, napery and general 
1,039 house furnishings ......... 1,151 80 
Sez, Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances .... 346 03 
UPI i ccc boa kek uci see 6 672 PNG lire Sls Macho vate acs em Meee 1,309 14 
RIL ey aia sc a he a eivie eis ale 467 Hlectric light, gas, oil and 
ac Seber CANCICS i ola so sous sence cents 848 04 
1,039 Clothing for patients ........ 102 28 
Revenue. TCO: BUPPLY dies OS Sa wees 69 00 
Salaries and wages ........-: 5,455 15 
From the Province of Ontario $1,333 10 Contingencies: 2.....4iec0aces + 184 62 
From the City of Belleville .. 1,000 00 Repairs, ordinary ............ 474 82 
From County of Hastings .... 400 00 Stationery and printing ..... 288 91 
From patients for mainten- Taxes, insurance and interest. 56 78 
ance and treatment ....... 17,729 50 Sa mcm eae GIT 
Iineome from endowments, in- _ "POUR loa, anes books Seater $17,901 31 
Wesltments- ete. ban Si ee as 188 56 
From subscriptions, donations Government grant for 1916 .. $1,385 16 
and bequests from private 
individuals ........ BEd Shee 768 85 
From other sources ......... 4,019 99 
PRG atin se clekn otek CO eee $25,439 94 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL HOSPITAL, BROCKVILLE. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. Sez. 
Number under treatment, ist Male ..... paabn tact grate ceataiaieee sheets 590 
Setoper. T9TG 66 visi anne oces.e's 48 PCMAG cy S28 lis ssareinls exit arstaeans 660 
TALI TOC e ls yon vie coe iene 6 0 wks 1,146 Ee A ees 
Births in Hospital .......... 56 1,250 
Total number under treat- Revenue. 
BIO Gaiere ora ce kkk ies 1,250 
: From the Province of Ontario $2,789 98 
EOE OG ot oie tiie c6 cited etd ee ds 1,153 From the Town of Brockville 2,000 00 
NOOR RG Sikes etic s es se estes 49 From other municipalities .. 848 00 
Under ern 30th Septem- From paying patients ....... 17,987 00 
PeevOE OA OL GO 6! sixty’ eos 4:s 6 ta.9:0'5 48 From. subscriptions, bequests 
we and donations from private 


1,250 individuals ....0scekse eves 802 00 
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ST. VINCENT DE PAUL HOSPITAL, BROCKVILLE.—Continued. 


From other sources, not enum- 


(SVE 21s Dc EAD HEREUNTO 4,233 65 
TRIUAL Seah Gee eek c ee $28,666 63 
Expenditures. 
Butchers’ meat and fish ..... $4,255 65 
Butter and eres cyan sae 2,236 68 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 891 70 
Ts Bg dav ag ae ay go RARER gi aN 1,588 21 
seed UCOMee 6s. yee cue. 602 75 
Potatoes and other vegetables 638 99 
Groceries and provisions not 
SRUMOTATCO Ts Nie a tare aul: 2,130 S81 
Drugs and medicines ........ 470 57 
Medical and surgical appli- 
LUE es Oe Sie eee Caisthe 603 84 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 1,890 78 


Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 
Fuel: oOo ose ee 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 
Water supply 


Clothing for sisters, including 


boots and shoes .......... 
IC6 -SUDDIVG, ns sane oe eae 
Salaries and wages ......... 


Taxes, insurance and interest 
Contingencies 
Repairs, ordinary 
Printing, stationery, ete. 
Surgical instruments 
Beer, wine and spirits 


eetee 


oeere 


— 


Ce 


Government grant for 1916 


THE BROCKVILLE GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


ee 


$28,606 25 
$2,488 | 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 


DCLOPEY ELD 1G ic. Ogle cies wears naan 37 
Naimber,. c8dmitted 15... 02 0003. % 915 
Births sit Hospital soc cesses 60 

Total number. under treat- 

DIVO U EAM, ve he alee ala ek 1,012 
PIECHAT SOO Miia hee keene ct 930 
apt n L oss: Gitte A Ra SIT Maas Metta 40 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

DOE MLA hota cis. el hee kN we 42 

1,012 
Sex. 
(CAT ROBEY Sat Pade ec See te Ae 591 
TUGTENA LC a one ae oe are 421 
% 1,012 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,269 26 
From the Town of Brockville 2,000 00 
From the Counties of Leeds 
and Grenville 
From ‘other municipalities of 
the Province 
From paying patients 
From property belonging to 
LNG SIH OSDILAL.; coho eo ote wee a 
From subscriptions, bequests 
and donations from private 
individuals 


O85, O80 0.6 )0 0 fee ees Ot eh Ceie- 8 6, 


O98 106) 8) Oe ere Os aie eo Pte wee: éccaie 


19,573 90 


eoereee re 


1,280 32 


9.245 85 


+ © wate vwme er eoese 


From other sources not enum- 


erated 2.) 22 eee eee 300 00 
Ota NON ease eee $33,669 33 
Expenditures. 
Butchers’ meat! i. ese eee $2,673 64 
Butter and eges .use, 0. wea 2,064 61 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 533 78 
MULE ws SaRiee pala the eee 1,224 91 
Teatand 7 cotleet), cic... cere ee “LTT OT 
Potatoes and other vegetables 622 54 
Groceries and provisions not 
ENnuMerated ? scale eee eee 2,511 00 
Drugs and medicines ........ 1,032 26 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 
ENCES? one eal se cea Eicken 766 78 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 646 76 
Brooms, brushes mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances 141 95 
Fel ui. aie an eee 1,899 20 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 1,047 29 
Waterasupplysc ots ae 26 40 
lée Supply iy. ee oe eee 159 58 
Salaries and wages .......... 6,105 45 
Taxes and insurance ........ 156 28 
Contingencies iA) ih ce ee eae, 497 54 
Repairs, ordinary ............ 679 45 
AMDULANCG te okcus Receene eos 106 50 
Printing, stationery, ete. _ 157 68 
Laundry expenses ........... “1,549 96 
Bank ;Overdrattwis sen sees 7,666 46 
Tota ee au mek an teen $32,447 99 


Government grant for 1916 . 


Riese XP! 


\ 


See ae Pe 


| 
| 
| 
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GENERAL. AND MARINE HOSPITAL, COLLINGWOOD. ~ 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Namber under: treatment, Ist 


ROMODOL, 19D eo) icici's « o riarnfere 28 
PUIIULGUN 5 ows hae vce bebe kare 429 
Number of births in the Insti- 
tution during the year .... 19 
Total number under treat- 
UME M oe a comete er os us Se eee as 476 
PPLE LAY MOU EVs cals. 6 vides 1H 8 0's 417 
PRI Pe oP on ew cla came Ths ras 
Onder treatment, 30th Septem- 
POT LO LOU N S hc ts we warts Belk. ba 36 
476 
Sex. 
DAE che eG. e CE ars kee 270 
PPGINRIO Oe oo iis bth ae os oh eles wes 206 
476 
Revente. 

Received from the Province of 
MGHUATION es Jd oe dee ee cie te eke $846 34 
rom the Town of Collingwood 1,500 09 
from the County of Simcoe. 500 00 
From paying patients ....... 9,018 05 


Subscriptionsy donations, etc.. 68 71 
From sources not enumerated 35 00 

TOLALT Ge ents. netrhe ie Ia $11,968 10 

4 
Kxpenditures. 

Butchers’ meatier nck eee SL;111-12 
Butter and: ees oi. oo 2 Be 745 02 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 425 34 
IML egrets Gaver ences eee ee are med 467 00 
Ted, and’ Cotlee. oo. Pale ves 159 46 
Potatoes and other vegetables 243 33 
Groceries and provisions not 

entimerated.! a rane l bees 1,022 41 
Drugs and medicines ........ 636 21 
Medical’ and surgical appli- 

AUCORL Ys ees US Se ae 230 10 
Beer, wine and spirits ..... PS a ee cee 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 685 66 
Brooms, brushes, mops, etc.. 91 48 
OU OL) Coe a oleate os ia ak» ook a Sean aie 1,547 54 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 156 69 
Water | SUPDIVT Ais outed pene ee 89 21 
TES a rrrnd roe e ees Us eet tegen aes 149 00 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,106 25 
CONLIN PANCIES ic es ca sa ehe a eke es 306 72. 
RODARS + OTUINAL yee mew see wee 836 35 
Taxes And Winsurance | oo secs ie ee woe 

ota Las cot Aedes Uh hie Cores $12,008 89 
Government grant for 1916 . $902 02 


THE NICHOLLS’ HOSPITAL, PETERBOROUGH. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, 1st 


BOCIODer, W191 sca ee ee de ae 36 
BOMMIMLOG I Patek nt a toes ve aies mie 1,097 
Births in Hospital .......... 87 
Total number under treat- 

BIOTA ey rege Vier eit ear ei is 2 1,220 
Discharged ..............++-: eae 
Onder treatment, 30th ‘Septem- 

ELS OS) Gh OA aa ae a 38 
1,220 

Sez. 
SEE) i 7 SRS SIR, Sr 621 
Pei hee LS yess «elas >> 599 
1,220 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,592 


From the City of Peterborough 1,272 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 19,524 
From property belonging to 
Hospital, endowments, etc. . 10,059 
From subscriptions, donations, 
and bequests from private 
individuals Dahle angen s fae 95 
FEVERS hasd iin ete On ee tans $32,344 
Expenditures. 
Butchers MEA. wea esas $2,236 
Butter and eSgs 2. .6 6022.5 wen 1,617 
Flour, bread and meal ...... §04 
MALL KSe ea Ne cae ase re ep ele ela 676 
Tea) ST. COME) o. Seutea eb iererase 51 
Potatoes and other vegetables 586 


60° | REPORT OF THE 


THH NICHOLLS’ HOSPITAL, PETERBOROUGH.—Continued. 


Groceries and- provisions not 


GNUMOTAtCd ys... Sic sas sara ces 1,919 72 
Drugs and medicines ........ 1,647 14 
Surgical instruments and ap- 

PTI COR CMe elo es ges wa Sa 1,524 63 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 32 15 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ........ 1,167 43 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cieaning appliances ... 188 48 
PUG ae Ficlets ced eyes by ee 3,188 98 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 610 01 
Water<“supplyii i. is ceo eawnas 150 00 


Clothing for patients ........ 
1CGi 3 
Salaries and wages .......... 
Taxes and Insurance ........ 
Hay and+straw: ean see eon eee 
Contingencies. 2 ates 2s eee 
Printing, stationery, etc. ..... 
Repairs, ordinary ........... 


O16 (9.9 0) @ 2.6 et 2 © ‘Be 026 6 8 0 


Total 


Government grant for 1916 .. 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, PETERBOROUGH. 


$26,613 77 
$1,691 92 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 


October PbS 1 Be cad oie 23 
ACA EO pee os ke vo does x aoa 704 
Births in Hospital .......... 43 

Total number under treat- 

PUIOR Grrr rais a suv cso capetuals & 770 
Discharged eel fe) cas te 709 
DCU re er Oa ashlee soe 24 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

WOT POI Ges cheese kes en eu 37 

770 
Rez, 
| CV BE. sigh apt Mee cnt 2 sande 1 av NIN ae ee 852 
PGIRDIG octet ee co Cee 418 
770 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,082 50 


From the City of Peterborough 1,085 00 
From patients themselves for 
maintenanee and treatment 9,025 94 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 
SILAS AIA iy ates cia eae yds ae gees 
From all other sources ...... 612 87 
> 
POLO O eat io ssa one ad ov ueuiy G $11,806 31 


Expenditures. 


Butchers’ meat ............. 
Butter and eggs ............ 
Fiour, bread and meal ...... 
Milk. a ee eee 
Tea and coffee ....00ecdscs ce 
Potatoes and other vegetables 
Groceries and provisions not 


enumerated 40.5% cs%ivee ec iy 
Drugs and medicines ........ 
Medical and_ surgical appli- 
ORCCE AS. has ate eee 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......<.. 
Brooms, brushes, mops soap 


and cleaning appliances ... 
Fuel Se als geste 
Electric light, gas, oil, an@ 


eceereeoee eo eae ae e202 e 


DOWOr Sere. es a ey re 
Water: supply .......... trav 
Hayand ‘stra wessun« ssc ues wean 
Clothing for sisters ...... es 
Salaries and wages ...... oie 
Printing, stationery, ete. .... 
Contingencies ..........c000.. 
Taxes and insurance ........ 
Repairs, ordinary ......... Se 
TOO BUDDY. ceeie seis are en Mer wi 

TOta hs), Mlert waisnake eee 


Government grant for 1916 .. 


$1,136 16 


728 72 
242 30 
340 51 
126 58 


436 33 


1,052 && 


495 Se: 
695 8¢- 


50 12 
1,663 38 


98 63 
1,739 08 


$12,155 15 
81,442 6C 


is 
ad 
—_- AS 
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HOTEL DIEU HOSPITAL, WINDSOR. 
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The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


 ~Number under treatment, lst 


PICEO DOT. 21.91 Ui ace cs 5 he bao 
RSI UTS COME Lorne dusoro iso ceMidien bass 
Births in Hospital ....... Pas 

Total number under treat- 

WIPO ye ee crecstee? cas aacttabess 
“Discharged -......... Sede aie De 
AIC ee «a lois cs ack Cclend Sad ee 


Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1916 


aeeert eserves eonevnseezaseaved 


Revenue. 


from the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Windsor . 
From the County of Essex .. 
From patients themselves for 

maintenance and treatment. 
Subscriptions, 
_-bequests 
From other sources not enum- 

erated 


e@ee eee 0702202298082 © 


@eeevpeeoseeas eee seeeea eee 


$1,906 76 
979 20 
36 00 
19,064 69 


391 76 


donations and. 


3,832 53 


Expenditures, 
HUCNETS A IMGAL fs seu + ewes 
Butter:and 6228 °... vee .0% Gt bere 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 
WELL Sire ta eos: PRP cael edf eet 
POS) ONG Colette ee oe 


Potatoes and other vegetables 
Groceries and provisions not 

enumerated 
Drugs and medicines ........ 
Medical and _ sgurgical appli- 

BUCS Sel. ee eee ee eae 
Surgical instruments 
Beer, wine and spirits 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings 
Brooms, brushes, mops, 

and cleaning appliances . 
Fuel 
Light: gas, oil and candles... 
Water supply 
Hay and straw 
Clothing for patients, includ- 

ing boots and shoes 
Ice 
Salaries and wages ........ ma 
Taxes and insurance 
Contingencies 
Repairs, ordinary 
Printing, stationery, ete. 


eoeoeeveeeoee0000% 8 


e©e?o0e8000 0 


oe 00000 


eeoeoes eee 


eoeeexee20eF Ceeeee7e eee 82 Fe 8 


e©eoree7ee0F F282 8B 


eoeeooaoeve6e6e2 008 0 e 


eee fF G0e008 090088 @ 


eceoooere2000689 


eevee oases eo0027266820 


ETL ESY | A BUI oa en OR $26,210 94 Government grant for 1916 .. 
2, ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, CHATHAM. 


eoeo0e¢ ee’ 


$2,984 43 
1,376 13 
622 32 
1,382 13 
415 69 
1,480 35 


4,070 56 
968 24 


*1,221 26 
91 42 
187 93 


1,207 40 


514 82 
949 60 
582 89 
607 46 
41 36 


84 40 
388 89 
4,524 27 
257 23 
244 25 
748 92 
1,391 17 


$26,343 87 


$2,562 84 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movemenis of Patients. ‘ 

Number under treatment, 1st 
We couer, + 19154 353445 45.5 8 es 8 37 
MICU RSH US. 2404 Sate ce eee 676 
Births in Hospital ........... 90 
Total under treatment ... 803 
PPIBCUIBLS OUT Oe noisy cao 55 vote es 719 
(DB) 05 Jesy oR a aie ane eee 42 

Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
DOL et CLG se kaeee ewes Er Ree 42 
803 

Sez 

EAC es eateiafe'e banc hoes Gees 2 355 
Female ..... Mas aia otenait Ye ig 448 
803 


Butchers’ meat 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Chatham.. 
From the County of Kent ... 
From patients for mainten- 
ance and treatment ........ 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 
individuals 


ceoeeceeoe ere ee e060 %08 


Total 


eoceevreeree7e2e2008 2% © 


Expenditure. 


Butter? and. efee ss ip eee 
Flovr, bread and meal ....... 
Mille. rer aes Stee a eee 


$753 55 
1,314 00 
220 00 


13,343 34 


62 REPORT OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, CHATHAM.—Oontinued. 


Potatoes and other vegetables 431 74 
Groceries and provisions not 

CLUMCFALE |e Cas igtee as Gas, ola ous 1,944 98 
Drugs and medicines ........ 172 84 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

WES SSSR oS ie SAY le eon ar aaa Oe 609 33 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 52 40 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... eT oA od 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances 184 75 
1 Tha cy EMI CAO Sie Be oS ple eae pe re Br 964 35 


Light: electric, gas, oil, can- 


Giese se es oie eee ee 256 78 


Lee SUpDLY seeks vk te ee 37 37 
Salaries and wages .......... 2,207 7S 
Taxes, insurance and interest 2,004 26 
Contin SENCiSs:. yj, wacsas See means 160 39 
Repairs, ordinary ........... 1,674 28 
Advertising, printing and post- 
BO USTs, dee alee het ata ce ae 86 6% 
TOLA GE we oekeeee eerie ee $16,542 33 
Government grant for 1916 .. $643 06 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, CHATHAM. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, lst 


Oetoperj qa lOly er woe saa es, « 34 
PA CTITITL OO tee teats vias © cetee 745 
Births in Hospital .......... 94 

Total number under treai- 

ment — 1 AUn Pe A RR or RE A a 873 
PIGOTT LOG Minis csavetr aisle sistem eo 790 
DVI ee aa aes te Met ge et aie ake vest nate te 41 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

DOT LO LG ree on ae ests ean 42 

873 
Sez. 
BTSIG re ae italy ea Oe ok He 415 
MeMAG@ iui. Moat hererte 458 
873 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,013 85 


From the City of Chatham . 703 00 
From ‘the County: of Kent... = «...... 
From other municipalities of 

THO SELOVINCGs sows 6 vias oe elie 1,117 75 


From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment 17,637 46 


From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 


individuals... .',... i...<.0. + des 
From @ other sources ...:./.. seen 
TOA. rons aie at eG eee $20,472 O06 
Expenditures. 

Butchers’ meat) an: oe pee $1,194 2% 
Butter “and: .egee5*.7 2. eee 566 17 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 477 79 
Milk 05 Gideis tc. eae ee 772 48 
Tea and Coffee .......2...00% 355 46 


Potatoes and other vegetables 280 17 
Groceries and provisions not 


enumerated |e. e ae ee 3,288 8% 
Drugs and medicines ........ 407 74 
Surgical instruments ........ 394 34 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 10 50 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings -......... 877 72 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... ....«.- 
VUE ae thet, ecu mca etait et ere sets 1,046 70 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 281 70 
TOO. Fa ae alee Cee eee 90 00 
Salaries and wages .......... 5.668 10 
Insurance and interest ...... 148 00 
Contingencies) in44 «15.068 «saan 2,843 62 
Repairs, ordinary .......2:<5 1,575 15 
Keundry once cilereneae ane 739 76 

Total artes eat ore wee $21,018 61 
Government grant for 1916 “ $978 O4 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL, STRATFORD. 


« 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 
PECEOTON ES DLO os ocd rn Resee.'. coeck OR 
Admitted 


eee eee ree eo vce eevee eevee 


ee en sos sae 6g og 


POSING a AEA NR Iee MR 


PUSS ECON chs ok se Caen es 8 
LL, VEE Oy Soo AG pe a 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

TMS tL ORE ote. csc oie iy waste 


ERM are Oy. Soc Phe ek DOR 


Revenue. 


Received from the Province of 
PEAT LO OMe er, oa nh 
- From the City of Stratford . 
From the County of Perth 
From other municipalities of 
Lie Province 4 sen. oes Pes 
From paying patients ....... 
Income from endowments, in- 
Pesiinents: /etes) dsv.eeles ct? 
Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 
From other sources ......... 


1,090 00 


eooseeee 


2,742 75 
105 00 


$24,464 98 


Expenditures. 

MULCHOrs VINGAL Wau) wc Roe $1,731 00 
Buttersand eves si ao hevee 1,562 02 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 095 65 
1 WD) oe ae ee oy ob T1899 
CAL AUG: COMES Ie» Si oe) tat 199 92 
Potatoes and other vegetables 566 44 
Groceries and provisions not 

S1NMMeErateds cig sed via wie 1,207 98 
Drugs and medicines ........ 686. 32 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

BBCES Thal: Partie chelare Loeeye Reem eee A bg ra, 
Surgical instruments ........ 31 55 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... Wea th 
Bedding, napery and general 

house fulnishings ......... “438 65 
Brooms, brushes, mops, ete. .. 430 82 
POU GL ie od tual Cae me Rea 1,693 42 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 791 48 
Water <SUpDIyes . vo. ota eee ee 73 26 
LOB Te eitene PANS bicle gieare NE ane 127 26 
Salaries and wages .......... 5,05 loo 
Taxes and insurance ........ 61 57 
COncinsen Gress) 'y. tiers et eatin i285 
Repairs, ordinary ..,......... 2,192 89 
EOStALC S CLC. 7 ox cae viet hk aie ate 35 69 

POUCRIR ECR: cari eh tee tale oe 
Government grant for 1916 .. $1,528 51 
\ 


AMASA WOOD HOSPITAL, ST. THOMAS. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 
PCO DST LO LBs ecto ad's. See es 
ERTL OC ME te tetera eae ie Glave. oa 


PILOTE cafes Sites eRe he WW eG ete ace 


BP aE io.) laid 6. v's wa at 
1 ETON cp SR a 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1916 


MARLO R Th pac eda scee se aie 
Pemale sore zs... Pee sah he nets 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,335 
From the City of St. Thomas 8,000 
From paying patients them- 


BOUVIER see Tees ose eee 11,934 
Cher! sources ur 2 he se cee 1,417 
TOLL GS. oon ae i oe ee es $22,687 
Hxependitures. 

MULCHETH se (MOAT, .. cater uee eae $922 
Butter and eggs ...........6. tel 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 419 
ML eras aerate is ie cert ghetaty conceit 792 
ea and Cole: 2.5 oes ce 208 


Potatoes and other vegetables 320 
Groceries and other provisions 
not enumerated ..........- 3,049 


64 eee REPORT OF THE 


No. 25 
AMASA WOOD HOSPITAL—Continued. 
Medical and _  gurgical appli- Salaries and wages .......... 4,556 16 
BUCS ys hws oko eee wee e er 81 95 Taxes and insurance ...... oe 111 90 
Surgical instruments ........ 69 90 Contingencies ........ se eae ae 670 68 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 18 20 Repairs, ordinary ...... en 144 84 
Bedding ete. es aky jo eee ses Oe LUIS Printing, stationery, etc. .... 170 54 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap Coffins and funerals ......... py oe 5 
and cleaning appliances .... 1,494 86 Bank overdraft ........ Seis 1,175 28 
PAL GI: to's aia e e'ele ala c vier aera’ 1,408 83 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 561 91 ota ls sence ae, ete - $19,633 77 
Water sSUDDLY Ao Ri alee oes 112 15 
LEO re Niece we hie a saeel by Bale wih ae cls 95 87 Government grant for 1916 .. $1,638 73 
Ambulance expenses ........ 115 Ov 


GENERAL AND MARINE HOSPITAL, OWEN SOUND. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 


October 21915." Veen feeb sa ele 32 
POATICLEG hey G Aiea ed Sita ratate Ge ores 645 
BIiTTOS =n NOSPital ea! ce os cos 68 

Total number under treat- 

YEGTY Cater ctata tes deeds ane ee he ai 645 
MVLSOU ATE OCtoa otras ss oho s 6 Ola 567 
DIE aes aig tte cae a's ih Nieiakeck nh eters 65 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

OTE LO) Otero aks, cag aes oa 

645 

Sex. 

AVL DEES Beech tag iota rire oF 802 
WTI Gan cs. cy teas Gy aie 343 

645 

Revenue. 

From the Province of Ontario $652 60 
From the Town of Owen Sound 1,778 00 
From the County of Grey ... 1,000 00 


From other municipalities .. 50 00 

From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 13,600 73 

From subscriptions, bequests 
and donations of private per- 
ODS ee cries pit seh cil cio ee 


From all other sources not 


enumerated ...... epiatetete noe 343 66 
LOtalies gaiscs sek Oe $17,654 33 
Expenditures, 

Butchers’ meat and fish ...... $1,378 34 
Butter sand egesy.< occas F 792 38 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 417 26 
Mil i. occ now hue hea eee 702 73 
Tea “and  ¢oftee: aa eee 240 60 


Potatoes and other vegetables. 437 TY 
Groceries and provisions not 


énumerated vrei eee 2,694 84 — 
Drugs and medicines ........ 839 82 
Medical and_ surgical appli- 

BUCS’ | c's es Soe Seer : 494 56 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 70 08 
Bedding, napery and general 

house siurnishines cee. eee 2 88 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 166 36 
ure) aia wien ete a eae 2,606 66 
Hlectric light, gas, oil ...... : 617 10 
LOG ee tear eee eae eee : 40 06 
Salaries and wages .......... 4,171 06 
Insurance and interest ..... ‘ 116 66 
Contingencies Hcg es. ve oe : 39 49 
Repairs; iordinarys snc. 2s en 512 OL 


Printing, stationery, etc. .... 369 04 
Total 22 ORI eae ce $16,709 58 
Government grant for 1916 .. $880 92 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, SUDBURY. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 
October, 1T9TB oo es as Sec esce wie 69 
Number admitted ............ 1,437 


Births inwhospitals occ. ss sk 


Total number under treat- 
TION Eis. cate nes ater eae 1,561 


‘ 55 
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INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 65 
ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL—Continued. 

BR IBCHE LE CCM ia. we ks cet eaes 1,411 Flour, bread and meal ...... 907. 88 
PATO earl eee rats One a prc Saree Seta fia INET Gaeta cise ere ae Ae a Nar aes 1,999 51 
Remaining under treatment on , 
the 30th September, 1916 .. (he Peatan de COMCGy a iwGie a cet 4 385 38 
Potatoes and other vegetables 757 08 

1,561 Groceries and provisions not 
CMTINET ALO ar iiek weer larg she eres 2,101 31 
Sex Drugs and medicines ........ 655 15 

- Medical and _ surgical appli- 
18 CY FS) a er eee a a ea 992 BAUCES Teg likec se mec eee a kee ate 1,073 27 
POW GeL eae etre oar Cit vie ee es 569 Beer, wine and spirits ....... 101 10 

Bedding, napery and general 
1,561 house furnishings ......... 582 87 

Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
Revenue. and cleaning appliances .... 1,120 38 
Welter ee SiS ital. ween 2,548 23 
From the Province of Ontario $3,565 75 Blectric light, gas and oil .. 615 18 
From paying patients them- TIAVeONUUStla Wo weirs ee a 105 72 
REIN CR tar ie uke Ries oh 25,489 20 Clothin= forz patients ...2. ose 1,276 09 
Subscriptions, donations and TL ODuMR eo cream] MLS devi anaemic 200 00 
DEGUCRLS ae ea es he 798 48 Salaries and wages .......... 4,366 36 
PPowmn-Ol (SUGDUEY A. 4s ee oes 720 50 Contingencies 1,117 80 
From all other sources not Repairs, Ordinary... ies eae 3,491 83 
above enumerated ......... 1,686 50 Taxes and insurance .:.0¢... 780 25 
Printing and stationery ..... 243 70 
ECW he a sees sat ase trans $32,260 43 Surgical instruments ........ 141 62 
Expenditures. CG ERO SER? 
POUL hata ie eatin ee carats $30,316 46 
Butenersa Meat. x kes 26 Scas es $3,708 16 ‘ : 
Butlreraand  CLS26- heise ote. 2,037 59 Government grant for 1916 $4,224 49 


THE WOODSTOCK HOSPITAL. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 


ETO RCT, tel 0 Leeds o oter ks. shee vps 
PA INIVEG OGLE onc hte Sere vc denne, wtp 9's 564 
ed Pea aN eer ede ots ta nds co Maay wens ee ehe Sie 43 

Total number under treat- ‘ 

SCE 1 a gee gt RA es RIC Gee ae ae 628 
PESO TCU oo oieis vakd is ee alate are 567 
MRO eae ccace Sod ok ha ore one Bact 36 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

Wie terre RY ARs ide 8 soe pers et we 2b 

628 

Sex 
eee Me cag eure os «, shared eee 310 
ESTE GME SO sa! cS a aretle Cate v onel atthe 0! os 318 
628 
Revenue. 

From the Province of Ontario: $892 37 
From the Town of Woodstock 1,200 00 
: 1,200 00 


From the County of Oxford’. 
5 H.0. 


Income from endowments and 


investments ........ 1s geen 1,226 
From paying patients them- 

SBLV ERE ry Mo icaniige dn Cae Oc tne 11,746 
Subscriptions, donations and 

DEGUGSTS ili cheer uke ta gis = cae yg Ges 
Received from other sources. ene 

TAG Cai Ree Bet uot aie on ae ae $16,442 

Hxpenditures. 

BULCHETH W INCAL src oa Mn dere oe $1,650 
Buiter ands eeese i ole. kere 1,346 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 221: 
NTT Roces Serra ener eh ete ng hig ote rbsareiets 471 
Teavand COCA oo feet eee 255 
Potatoes and other vegetables 82 
Groceries and other provisions 

MOUR-OUUIMET ALCCos a. tate ts <-strtane 1,683 
Drugs and medicines ........ 356 
Medical and_ surgical  appli- 

SW ATC ote Sage RN sires om A ae teh ga 692 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 22 
HMeddinN Grete sin oe ee ree eee 442 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances .... 178 
fe FN ETERS ie) SERENE Sra tein 718 
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Electric light, gas, oil and Printing, stationery, ete. 78 47 
CAN GIES a yi ee eee 619 29 Water. supply “altiseun 2. See “2 47 

ECO ieee ae. Bean eee 153 02 we 

Salaries and wages ......... 4,311 25 Total “Gea Fase Cee $14,299 42 

Insurance and taxes ......... 85 19 

Contin geneles® vues 28 eee he 488 14 Government grant for 1916 .. $988 46 

Repairs, ordinary cee aale een dae 367 99 


KITCHENER AND WATERLOO HOSPITAL, KITCHENER. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 


Meroper 1915 Mee ee ees 
POMITCEd tates de ee ei ees 
Births: in Hospital ares. 

Total number under treat- 

WET Go ee eee ete ah eae ne 1m 
DIGCHhAree aka cs cee eke Oe at 
PIE De ie cote A a ee ee era ee 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
DEPRES 1G Pee eee Feet sear 
1, 
Sex 
MAOIs et koe eee ee ay hae ee 
MEM Loi, eek is oie ee ea Aad ee 
1, 
Revenwe. 
From the Province of Ontario $967 
From the Town of Kitchener. 3,750 
From the County of Waterloo 2,000 
From the town Waterloo 800 
From patients for mainten- 
ance and treatment ........ 13,674 
From subscriptions, donations 

and bequests from private 

INGEVICUAIS Lares ise oe ee a 40 
From other sources ......... 248 

MOE Gane ie he meets At et ioe $21,480 
GENERAL 


Expenditure. 


Butchers’ meat 


se ee ee we ew we wwe 


29 Butter 1and Seges ante on ee, 
935 Flour, bread and meal ...... 
fps BES PRA Manatees, SM geal ey 2c 
Tea cand€ofeess.. a sae eee 
Potatoes and other vegetables 
035 Groceries and provisions not 
enimerated|yte22 tire ee 
940 Drugs and medicines ........ 
60 Medical and _ surgical appli- 
ANGER in Gis eg seek dal cata tea neers 
35 Beer, wine and spirits ....... 
Bedding, napery and general 
035 house: furnishings «1/2445 4.5 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances 
uel niukt APs one bets sttatess 2 
474 Hlectrie light, gas, oil and can- 
561 Pests Ake eee a kee one 
Lee? SUD DEY etc Pee steerer 
035 Salaries and wages 7.7. 22..2, 
Insurance and taxes ......... 
Contingencies i2,.5....5 so ae 
30 Repairs, -ordinary: 2. see 
00 Grounds yo Si eRe aoe eee 
00 Repaid loan<to banko.. 223.7; 
00 
Wel ed Bere A ay cyl fe) RF i 
40 
Government grant for 1916 
00 
60 
30 
HOSPITAL, SARNIA. 


eee 


$21,666 


$964 


eee 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 
October, 1915 
Admitted 


re 
oe eee eee ewer eee ee we ww 


eee er eee eevee 


Total number under treat- 
ment 


CY 


Discnargedsm. crue weer een, ele 

Died sos Aa ee ee ene 

Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

aL DOr TA OA Giese vince cee eae ee 
593 
85 
T715 


630 
58 


27 


715 


INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BARRIE. 


1917 67 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, SARNIA.—Continued. 
Sex, Flour, bread and meal ....... 338 03 
IVE PEG rate Satay Lottie taka fe ie tareces oA kos 694 71 
AUT SE A Son SE SAL die mis ta 302 MGR ALL COMLEG. uci aa eats vias ois area's: ae 
OMA LGe een Week cs oa ea 413 Potatoes and other vegetables 548 19 
Groceries and provisions ~~ not 
715 CNUMETATEH. so vardheuie wwe als oa 1,390 81 
~ Drugs and medicines ........ 352 71 
Revenue. Surgical instruments and ap- 
DITO COR eters locas ahirnteraun ge lone (a 1,036 31 
From the Province of Ontario $1,150 66 Beer, wine and spirits ....... 49 50 
From the Town of Sarnia ... 1,000 00 Bedding, napery and general 
From the County of Lambton 600 00 house furnishings ......... 1,584 42 
From. patients themselves for FO UG Tre iui tote ie ae Rete Lh ah Oman eo ac 933 26 
maintenance and treatment. 14,308 87 Electric light, gas, oil and 
From property belonging to COT LOS i iChie tire aie wt eearte 288 99 
the SHOSpital (ot... te. s eats 1,130 00 PeAUNAT Vs: CLC ie oa a ha oe ae 1,485 43 
From subscriptions, donations, VOC i op ie a tart weeks he ah een 110 28 
' and bequests from private Salaries and wages. .5....2.5. 3,868 44 
WIPOLIWUM TALS eee aise gg cel are a ek 67 00 TNSUTANCE WC va ces boone Peale 54 29 
From all other sources ...... 561 48 COntIn SenGies:: Wei. ey ake citpale tear 331 22 
Repairs; (ordinary. ee ee 1,645 82 
Stationery and printing ..... 152 99 
AMET Pit a Ca ram ey me RN $18,818 01 Clothing fore nurses= sy ve feu 164 90 
INUTSé6Ss  Nomeri sg. been eeet 568 10 
Hzependitures. ee Eee TE 
POLE Lue Nana rte wal todos CAN lade $18,651 39 
RIM CT aIea Gs sci vais occu ees 1,911 20 
DULLOG Al Ue CPP a. wi. ats ok tah 1,141 79 Government grant for 1916 $1,172 5% 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


1st 


oe eee eer ere ewes 


Number under treatment, 
October, 1915 
Admitted 


Soe AE MG 49, bie,10 Jo) ele a 0! a a.er ee 


Ce  ) 


Total 
ment 


number under treat- 


Ce ey 


Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


C40 Da eee @ ee) © iene 6 le 6 6 6 


ay Bnd! 6" OF 8) SS 6S) Oe) ewe, Tent 8 1h GeO 8) odie 


ne 6,6 Cee we 6.8) vi © 06 Bie © 


Male 


S610 AS: (SS 10) _@ O'R 1B O68, 8). 1&6 Ke 88 6) p86 


a: O08 8 B70 @ 6 6: 6 Ce\e @ 61-6 “8: “ee ie)» 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Barrie . 
From the County of Simcoe . 


From other municipalities 
From patients for mainten- 
BL ive chmenranie eae he ects NN 


$1,431 95 
350 00 


From endowments, invest- 

MENUS CLOW eG ac aie ae tae 462 00 
From subscriptions, donations 

and bequests from private — ' 

individauls ...... ia eerie - 91 66 
From other sources ......... 240 68 

OUR ears hei RA oes arta $15,323 27 

Expenditures. 

BUUCHErsss MEA Ss See $1,101 03 
MSUCLEP CAN GLOSS S Wc. 25. aie oe 1,380 84 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 644 50 
VEL TAC Sate aay aay Glee AL Uae a ieee A 697 17 
LOR ANIC S COMCES yc cw wantin ots Sa pctnehi Pa i 
Potatoes and other vegetable 887 86 
Groceries and provisions not 

GRUMET A COU 122 cirserncne laser beeen 1,346 41 
Drugs and medicines ....... 396 29 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

DIVCSS ee ere es ee dia ahah a ees 592 49 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 4 00 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 658 12 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances 244 63 
TEUOD yeas CS OERE The wi gs bak Soe a 1,566 40 
Electric light, gas, oil and 

CAN LOR a aes bie Se ato ia eye 259 62 
WU OPER ne eee eh Oe sone SM te aie 170 74 
LEGER SUP PIF cae ayeeh ea cad ic es 40 00 
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Salaries and wages .......... 3,990 40 
TNtLCTEST ORs ee ee ee eae 60 00 
Contingencies 7.0 si vaaeew es T19 99 
Repairs, ordinary .........-.: 210 25 
Taxes and insurance ........ 88 50 
Bank VOverdrattn.. ce nace ees 128 93 


EXtra STrepairs= 2. ot eee Ne one 135 10 
Otay eae ices lad ere eases $15,323 27 


Government grant for 1916 .. $3,741 06 


HOTEL DIEU HOSPITAL, CORNWALL. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, lst 


Oelober, G1915 ous 2 ee ae 37 
WAC IYSEG LOGS ae co Os shee ae sks ee aes 1,07 
Births in -Hospital ss ate. ta 45 

Total number under treat- 

TVIOTL E Sasi. Roa ta tees, oie 1,154 
Disthareed ioe. .con pie tae ees 1,078 
DISA ee ae orgs kes ae Teh ee a0 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

PT re) GT Gaeee oe, tie caine te wore tar ae epee 41 

1,154 

Sex 
VER Vee Res oot, oe eg ek erence 644 
AORTIC eee ete ebe ee he Soe ek ae 510 
1,154 

Revenue. 

From the Province of Ontario $2,401 38 
From the Town of Cornwall.. 600 00 
From the Counties of Stor- 

mont, Dundas and Glengarry 1,000 00 
From other municipalities in 

iNew ELOVINGE Ae cic. waka ee 560 00 
From paying patients them- 

SOLVOS ola eters leo os 4 Sia dace aos 10,912 43 
From subscriptions, donations, 

QEOA prt es hskeslera sous tron tapes SEES 1,300 00 
From other sources ......... 894 77 

TOTAL Goeth ie ee ae re $18,168 58 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, CORNWALL. 


Hxzpenditures. 

Butchers’ meat and fish ..... $2,335 61 
Butter and, eges. oy... es 1,.200 35 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 495 00 
Mik eee, Se. Rene ec eee 500 75 
Tea, (ANd “COM OG aries ees eee 587 25 
Potatoes and other vegetables 591 18 
Groceries and provisions not 

enumerated | aos sew «ee eee 1,795 86 
Drugs and medicines ........ 540 25 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

AIICES he win atte Whana eet ora s ena awe 999 74 
Surgical instruments ........ 115 85 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 58 75 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 1,755 63 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances . 476 18 
Huehe ae Seek ese Te 1,802 25 
Electric light, gas, oil and 

CANDLES >. Saw citer am ee oe 480 98 
TOG eck Sirs aoa By Bees 220 00 
Salaries and wages -.......... 1,250 65 
Taxes and. insurance: .......% 313 78 
Contingenciesin. st... ae Sten 1,350 19 
Repairs; ordinary nce - 5). es 986 22 
Clothing for; patient®> ..<..2.28 07 gee 
Hay 2nd straw ince oe ae ee ea ee 189 95 

TOCA Sean eres ras ren ae $18 546 42 
Government grant for 1916 .. $2,246 51 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Total under treatment, 1st Oc- 
tober, 1915 


Admitted 
Births in Hospital 


CW O16, O50 (ODO DO. . 91 0 87850 
SI's 4 rBnB ORE. (6 0. Oe 181619) 8 CL ONe ere 


@ we) 9 (6800) .b 0 6 


number undér_ treat- 


oe uio6) bib, 8-68 6) €) (0s Be 8) 9 Pcee 


Total 
ment 


32 
770 
35 


837 


Discharged Ger. siren cote ie en re 3 
DiC Mi, cas ereW Latha ie iene atare eta 23 

Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
per, 191054 tear oe ean eas 43 
837 


ba 
=n 
: 


el oie -) i. 


NATIONAL SANATORIUM FOR CONSUMPTIVES, GRAVENHURST. 


(Muskoka Cottages.) 


1917 INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 69 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, CORNWALL.—Continued. _ 
Sex. fe CAA TGR COL CG. tan ore cbilaia cat « acevernae 152 94 
| Potatoes and other vegetables 212 94 
EN Cos a Re A PP Pe 518 Groceries and provisions not 
Uhre ee} Cotes Aer oe Ree aR PR Bah pane 319 BHUMEFALCO : ce eats. age Ls 1197-23 
Drugs and medicines ........ 571 04 
837 | Medical and surgical applia- 
| SIMCCS weccaetistaras revs @ wee eels s 1,123 68 
Revenue. | Surgical instruments .......... 6°70 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 16 11 
From the Province of Ontario $1,384 21 | Bedding, napery and general 
From the Town of Cornwall 600 00 | house furnishings ......... 395 13 
From the Counties of Stor- | Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
mont, Dundas and Glengarry 1,000 00 | and cleaning appliances 180 57 
From other municipalities in Bie Lier orci io eee aie) of a reap aerate 1,525 55 
PIVOMIE COVITICO Wout o oahinels feiss 3" 300 00 | Flectric light, gas, oil, candles 584 38 
From paying patients them- Salaries and wages-........-- 3,851 40 
BG Meera sake. < ote opm att are ea 1D OG OE oes eee LILO DVS ate y earn al ekatr wir vanes wisaerlece 849 62. 
From subscriptions, donations, : | CONTIN SEN CESS hoe or say a «boone 46 48 
Ae cn oles oo Ane ole oO Lome Repairs, ordinary ............ 1,224 94 
errom other sources .23.-.. 2. 676 55 Printing, stationery, postage, 
telephones. CtG soi eso ore 356. 57 
TOCA SR eee ok eden els $20,083 63 [ECR eee ah oe ile eres 40 00 
Insurance and interest ...... 67 50 
Expenditures. ip Hay and strawe oct) ci bacs aes he seine 
| Clothing for patients ........  f.e5s0- 
Butchers’ meat and fish ..... $1,000 56 ——_—- 
PULtELY AMA CLES oo ose Sova cc LOZ t po | "POLE he oes i San ale ond eae $15,352 44 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 364 66 | 
DE bre has cas AO gen are en ee 556 85 | Government grant for 1916 .. $999 97 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, 
October, 1915 
Admitted 


Se; eer 6-200, Cote! 0 fee. (6: 


St G8) 9 16 00,8046, 6 60) 0, 6) OLE ees 


Total number under treat- 

SPORE OG Ry con Sai ALAN RA ees 
Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 


 » 018) 6 6 © 6 8-0. 6 e806 ¢,) 60-0 


eh eel OF OF be) ee, Oe Oe! Hew TR ORE On.8 % 0.678 


Bp eet hl Got Na ces arate tee dence ees 
Sez. 
ire Cee Re nad. aes Yeates. ss Dhavice 
RIAD UR eer ica oe ob cl oe oe eee 
Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario as 


From paying patients them- 


selves $39,546 


eoerrreseeeve eee eee eevee es 


01 


| 
| 


From subscriptions, bequests 
and donations of private in- 


Givi Wal Secs sees aa tose Libccarare 2,809 
From other sources ......... 1,770 
ICOCAL rot Fee ere eas $44,126 
Expenditures. 

Butehers nests kr $12,730 
Butter and e@ge8 %. 6.0 eee os 4,989 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 1,645 
ALT es ite Seg eke oe i he a ee 3,180 
TOA AN COMECE, oo .ce cietaiens wie eteva 563 


Potatoes and other vegetables 2,185 
Groceries and provisions not 


ONUMOEFALCd "sy. cc vite os ok ates 4,541 
Drugs and medicines ........ alr 
Medical and surgical appli- 

ANCES Free heehee cea ake aah a ok 130 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 4,730 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances and 

TAUNOT Yb cia lee < aes see eons 948 
J Oe 2) ak eet aR al Coe rae, is coll pele 7,403 
Electric light, oil and candles 950 
Maintenance of plant ........ 8,950 
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Telephone ....... ASD oa ton Hoe 226 04 
ICORS ee ie we Shes tee hs! aD ek 89 20 
Salaries and wages .......... 12,404 86 
Freight and livery .......... 188 57 
Advertising, printing, postage, 

OCLC RA otmasieretsty Od etere mare eee ote 1,686 97 
CONTIN Sencies sia tees chee 55 29 
Repairs, ordinary ........... 2,126 47 
Insurance premiums ......... 520 62 
Bank interest and exchange.. 151 40 
Travelling expenses ......... 512 48 
Improving grounds .......... 305 71 


No. 25 


Laundry! oe. a ee ee 1,926 33 
Hs O2 expenses. wee eee 542 04 
X-Ray and medical staff sup- 

PILES PN teen ae eee 36 00 
General expenses ............ 162 40 
Hay and: stra wr. asa. utente 1,059 53 

Totalte? sinieicees Ga tis $76,111 76 

Less refund, Muskoka Free 
Hospital patients .......... 30,672 01 
$45,489 75 


MUSKOKA FREE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment ist 


Octover se lO16 i ac ieee ts 224 
AGM TECOU cea iisicce ciate ares erect k 453 
Numbersorepinrtinisn uc. cca tee ee eee nk 

Total number under treat- 

TENE See ow lca ius heen aoe eee 677 
EMSCUO ATP Gd aie oe ae'y Gis Wi agwlcce chee 398 
TITS iiae Wee ee hoe ne aight ae 39 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

Der eo hGrs | ce eee ee ee 240 

677 
Sex. 
EO AER Eg Ne MCR Oy ca tt agheat Se A A 438 
MUPTIIATOEN Jf, lite eaieuee eek eee 239 
677 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $31,467 85 
From the City of Toronto, in 

payment of patients’ main- , 
NB ins Metaph gd tori (ee 51,504 39 


tenance... 
From other municipalities.... 9,666 89 
From endowments,  invest- 
TRONS OLEH ae ens ae ek Sees 6,331 84 
From paying patients them- 
BCLVOS TS ie waka ees ela ae 7,370 00 
Subscriptions, donations and 
bequests of private individ- 
PATS AY teers Se ct ean soe ie tae 23,677 33 
From all other sources not 
above enumerated ......... 1,978 02 
TOCALSUNE ee act aa ee $131,996 32 
Expenditures. 
Butchers’ meat ............. $18,648 83 
Buttercand OSes nik Gi a wakes os §,276 60 


Flour; bread and meal ...... 2,800 49 
MIL See are eee Seen eee 5,868 49 
Tea and coffee ............... 1,060 70 
Potatoes and other vegetables 3,205 04 
Groceries and provisions not 

enumerated oo wiser 7,918 24 
Drugs and medicines ........ 2,648 96 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

ances, dispensary )-.)...Jc.«.).e ee 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 5,946 07 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleansing appliances .. 1,049 04 
tC) Reade ater te ay peeve meet CS is 6,262 29 
Maintenance of plant ........ 11,108 84 
Improving grounds .......... 978 07 
Travelling expenses ......... 525 65 
Electric light, gas, oil and can- 

Leg er Se APA ea tert ee 940 08 
Lee x:Supply esc 25 eee ee ee 151 54 
Salaries and wages .......... 29,872 47 
Insurance and taxes ........ 585 99 
Daun rye a cet tale aa ene 3,690 56 
Contingencies . .°.-J...70... 2. 605 99 
Repairs Ordinary so... oes 3,296 96 
Interest and bank collection.. 343 90 
Postage and advertising ..... 1,073 26 
Rreight‘and livery, ..0 cao s. 97 21 
Surgical instruments ........ 1,241 01 
AARAay expenses. crs oe ee 649 00 
Head office expenses ......... 3,601 00 
Outdoor furnishings ......... 139.55 
Medical staff supplies ....... 98 40 
Maintenance of transferred 

PLL ON LS 45 atin nate ore wa eee 30,672 01 
Telephones! Views he ee te oes 254 34 
General expenses ............ 4,081 52 
Transferred patients’ keep ... 2,907 08 

ODA LG iy ee ah re Oe cae ae $160,699 19 
Government grant for 1916... $41,131 29 


, 
© 


1917 


INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, KENORA. 


v1 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment Ist 

MIGEOUCL MOLD. Ge ces tern 
PTAC LOH pe en get eres naigre te ee 
Number of births in Hospital. 


Total number under treat- 
TOO eee sss eA aneie as ates 
SIBSCILAT ZO Co) bose et ey web ee 4 
PILOU Rens ert thc eee eer ee coe he 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 
ber, 1916 


Male 


oer ee ee eset Fee sese ses e eee 


eseeeeot ee eeseeerseeeeoeesee 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Kenora.... 
From other municipalities... 
From paying patients ....... 
Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 
Care of lumber and railway 

CAND » CASOShs kay oes OY ha es 
From other sources 


oecreet eevee 


Total ‘... 


oee eee eee eee ee eve 


$748 30 
1,000 00 
500 00 
3,301 55 
119 00 


Expenditures. 


Potatoes and other vegetables 
Butchers’ meat and fish 
BuLteroands €pp og ew vee ee 
EAE ngs dees eerie acy Marne ch pea 
INTL ECG te rae eae hark ak tekarts iota, eae 
Groceries and provisions not 
enumerated, flour and meal. 
Drugs and medicines and sur- 
gical appliances ......2%5:.. 
Surgical instruments ........ 
Beer, wine and spirits 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 
ETO Eee ena Gaal gaa) ag ne rte 
Electric light, gas, oil and can- 
dles and water 
COE IS i cscta ee teat oto Gee RI ee ete aie! 
Salaries and wages 
Contingencies... 
Repairs, ordinary 
Insurance . 
Stationery, postage, etc. ...... 
Hay and straw 
Clothing for patients ........ 
Brooms, mops, ete. ..:........ 


4 a! (9 Verte 


es ee eo 


PONG 0. O56 0 FON 6, 6.5m: 

O30) ee aye) 8) 68 os 
& ele) 6 8 0 ae we) S 
oe eee ee oes 


- © eS See eevee en ee 


TOUTS. Perce ne ge eater aiay ate 


Government aid for 1916 


008 eta 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, KENORA. 


$499 
300 


155 
150 


exe @ 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients, 


Number under treamtnent lst 

October, 1915 
Admitted... 
Births in Hospital 


eoereereer eee ee oe 
eoereeerere eee Fe ove 


eee ee ee ese 


Total number under treat- 
BeUON bess wats os oataees 


TIIBOWAT OU (yo. fal he tho silaik eleiestets 
NOTOMTE SRA RA tie cir tek eae ae es 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


Male... 
Female... 


ereoeevreeoeeeeo ee ee eo eee 


eoscevereener ee eee ee eee 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Kenora.... 
From Dominion Government. . 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests of private indi- 
viduals . . 
From other sources 


ee 


Expenditures. 
Butchers’ meat and fish ..... 
Butter and eggs 
Flour, bread and meal 
Milkiec. = 


Tea and coffee 
Potatoes and other vegetables. 


cre el © See a @ 90.6, Cele 6 a5 618 


S60 6. 6 0.0 &\'e Ore O18. 0" @ 


$534 
1,296 
125 


1,728 


1,272 
891 


06 
00 
05 


90 


15 
85 


02 


REPORT OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, KENORA.—Continued. 


Groceries and provisions not 


CHUMGEALE 5.) ee ae eae 316 80 
Drugs and medicines ........ 175 14 
Surgical instruments ........ 32 00 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

BNCOS one eh alee hak bono Glee 81 55 
Beer, wine and spirits and 

mineral water .......%..... 17 25 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 95 65 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances .-.. 144 50 
EULOL een ctahe Ceridian ae ey 510 32 
Electric light, gas, oil and can- 

esis CoN arin hpe a we 92 74 


Clothing for patients .2. 7... 118 


22 

TCOAL SS ice Stee ae ee ee 40 00 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,036 15 
Insurance esc Hse 125 85 
Contingenciés «(20 ae, 128 20 
Repairs; ordinary... 2se1a26 4 1,014 20 
Hay and Strawn anos oe 524 05 
Printing, stationery, ete. ..... 20 56 
‘(Coffins and. funerals -2o-\¢.5. se oe ee 
Total <. Stites. i, ree oe $5,819 48 


Government grant for 1916... $556 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, SAULT STE. MARIE. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official vear: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment 1st 


October. 1 91h sali ck e : 39 
AOMTELOO Te Car iets fee Ee 727 
Birthssin Hoepital?. cco. eck. 38 

Total number under treat- 

BION Gr tetera ss ee eee eee, 804 
Discharced <0. ees ye 415 
VIVO Hee ire re kre ares iis i saat 50 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

WOT VOLO atte ett ie ieee rome 39 

804 
Sez. 
bE NB ow NMR AN at ie Co 496 
YN S UH 8 CaM ae See eee ty wae Te 308 
iS 804 
Revenue. 

From the Province of Ontario $1,913 40 

From the City of Sault Ste. 

Mario pr), di. ti fag ee ik oo me 1,493 00 
From other municipalities ...  ...... 
From patients themselves for 

maintenance and treatment. 18,840 63 
Subscriptions, donations and 

bequests of private indi- 

WAI Stee ee eee a oh esa 807 47 
From other sources not enum- 

CTSALCG Ae cat neeet e ee 800 00 


SLE RS ee sgret at tes gag a te: he had $23,854 50 


Expenditures. 
Butchers’) meat) eae wae ee $2,689 
Buttersand (eees oe cee Ae 1,550 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 756 
MLS eee Om 8 ashe, onal =e Saas 1,240 
Feacand icomee yc Aswes kis Sees 592 


Potatoes, vegetables and fruit 476 
Groceries and provisions not 


enumerated. fiancee oe oe L15f 072 
Drugs.and medicines ........ 833 00 
Medical and_ surgical appli- 

SN CORY yi te ua iene eae tae ee 480 00 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 280 00 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 323 00 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 280 00 
Buel yee eee Fe a ot Oe 2,135 80 
Electric light, gas, oil and 

CANA] Os iin, Sea eel ee 295 45 
Water. supply< 2.5 Soe 153 54 
Clothing for patients, includ- 

ing boots and shoes ....... 825 60. 
TOO een is hate es a Ree ae 286 80 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,658 40 
Contin venciess.se. ee 680 70 
Repairs;,ordinary .<.. cxaitecese 763 00 
Taxes and insurance ........ 211 26 
Printing, stationery, ete. ..... 260 86 
Hay and vstraw ices ea 436 06 

OCB ie ent ee ee $20,358 64 
Government grant for 1916... $2,551 27 
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INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


~~, 


VICTORIA GENERAL HOSPITAL, RENFREW. 


— 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment ist 


Oeraner” LOUGH s s4 iets. sco 21 
BTCC ree sic as bul Dee wk 450 
Births in: Hospitals) esis ss 24 

Total number under treat- 

PROT Certs. GEtriae sh ee ea see 501 
Discharged ipa SR Ree ae Spore 456 
POPO Ce e err er h  e's ee eae he Leo 23 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

GRRE OEP ce rant ile Falak aes 22 

501 
Sex 
NESW (EV Me Se oa lie ts 0 cei aan enn goo 305 
UC TIM! Ome eerste doc ce cesee ei ow fe rons 196 
501 
Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario $674 95 
From the Town of Renfrew.. 600 00 
From the County of Renfrew 502 06 
From other municipalities ... 20 00 
From patients for mainten- 

ance and treatment ........ 7,426 74 
From subscriptions, donations 

and bequests from private 

PUT V Tid) Se eke eee oie ste 69 00 

AIS 6:2 ON Ore te Se $9,292 75 


Expenditures. 


BUtCh ers ined bats, Hoan ek $997 
Butten-andieees 4. oes 492 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 308 
DLL doy selene Mohs och eter enna as * 554 
6a. ANG» COMCE 4k 6% pee ee Ty 64 
Potatoes and other vegetables 139 
Groceries and provisions not 

CN UMErated 035 on nee et LOZL 
Medical and surgical appli- 

BOCES fees Oe Wie ee eee ee ory 346 
Surgical sinstruments pce or ce are 
Drugs and medicines ........ 890 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 308 
PUG] i errew aie atts Kein ohn ernie 518 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 268 
Watersupply irik sae caceaiee ore 30 
ECO THUD DIV ciate. oeiecyrereeiectgarenoes 74 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,061 
EMILY ore eee oe ate ee 178 
CONTITSEN CLES 9 eke wes cea he ee 407 
Repairs;wordinary avis cn cee 84 
Brooms, brushes and cleaning. 98 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 13 

TOURS tis Siaiain oot Cale $9,884 
Government grant for 1916... $736 


THE ROSS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, LINDSAY. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment Ist 


ahs pve fen cores BE 1 eee toa ee ag eee ea 22 

Bers SEITE C COU I Protea o'etalers wyis Soe oak hiss 486 

Beit APTOSDICAL Nets @ Sreget as 25 
Total number under treat- 

RODS re ae eee Ces es 533 
TOESEH AT SOS. sire, bis acre, alin os. eceueis« 490 
UB TEs ee ek Se Pe 24 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

MGT SEV Gee Peart soicae sata Se ersen ee 19 
533 

Sex 
LOR Tr as eal ye ce ae hes 309 
MOULD Spy SDs eS etn i a Sern 224 
533 


6 H.C. 


Revenue, 
From the Province of Ontario $585 3 
From the Town of Lindsay.. 600 
From the County of Victoria... 1,100 
From other municipalities.... aes 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 8,320 


Income from endowments ... 2,200 
Subscriptions, donations and 
bequests of private individ- 


NTAES Ha RO oe ook ee een ee ele as 368 
From other sources not enum- 
PLALOGT - ccaha ey ce eee Fecal sede 1,620 
Total yee ee POS a $14,794 
Expenditures, 
Butchers Meat soso) ets a ots $1,151 
Butter and pes e5e oi ct sees 827 


Flour, bread and meal ...... 306 


ee 


74 5 


REPORT OF THE 


et ere ON ence rN 
THE ROSS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, LINDSAY.—Continued. 


MIR oer toca t cate eet 510 14 
TOA ANG -COLEGT. Mee ae ree ee 130 81 
Potatoes and other vegetables 285 79 
Groceries and provisions not 


OUNUMECTALER A Seat erties aed 685 29 
Drugs and medicines ........ 798 36 
Medical and_ surgical appli- 

BIICOG A, or Geet wre Aree Ren yl 622 44 
Surgical instruments ........ 36 45 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 8 25 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 450 80 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 165 24 
PORTO cme te feo ee Pra wn (oy ae 1,047 81 


A ed 


Electric light, gas, oil and 
candles at... eee ae aN 101 69 
Water, stpplys. eects ee ee 85 00 

Clothing for patients, includ- 
ing boots and shoes ....... ! 16 10 
L@G 2 a0 ate eee aa ee Be eee 110 00 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,769 83 
Contingencies =. a ten eee 568 50 
Repairs,ordinary. wae 507 64 
Taxes and insurance ......... . 22 561 
Stationery, postage, ete. ..... 135 66 
Annie Ross Nurses’ Home ... 458 35 
LOLA) iL Sie ec ae eee e eeee $12,802 55 
Government grant for 1916 .. $752 69 


McKELLAR GENERAL HOSPITAL, FORT WILLIAM. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment ist 

October, 1915 
VM ab eab he terd Beers aes Ut hea yO er 
Number of births in Hospital 169 


Total number under treat- 


MOTE See near, pos we ints eng yap 1,942 
DISCHAT REG nN Oe ak ele eed 1,774 
TOG ih i a LOC Secon ie RS ae ae 105 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

WOR MSA EG fai cbera Wate, tees eee, ee 63 
1,942 
Sex 
MGI Ri Yoni reas oe are 1,095 
Female oe ce gies een rt 847 
1,942 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $2,425 89 
From the Town of Fort Wil- 


WEN Rea RRO cag at MiNi carae ea Ce 7,200 00 
From other municipalities ...  ...... 
From paying patients ........ 23,371 96 
Subscriptions, donations, ete.. 815 36 
Other sources). ee? 4,682 36 

EOLA ah retin ts cess ere ye $38,495 57 


Expenditures. 

Butchers?) meat i. ase eee $2,218 84 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 2,266 45 
Milk Ra a ek oa ee ee oe 951 90 
Butter: andiezgs ya. west an ore 1,599 70 
Téa and Scotee «ide «see oe 410 70 
Potatoes and other vegetables. 503 15 
Groceries and provisions not 

enumerated gFo.0 as a ee ae 2,504 35 
Drugs and medicines ......... 1,161 97 
Medical and_ surgical appli- 

ATCO Se Tel fee ec ae en ee 2,299 19 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 79 10 
Bedding, napery and general 

house= furnishings. /.2 7 eee 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances and 

AUN Tye Sisto cra ae cre ees 1,431 71 
| WEL:) Rater meaty Al habs Meee Re Hoe Ay 4,684 63 
Taxes, insurance’... 0... 41 50 
Printing, stationery, ete. 452 03 
Salaries and wages .......... 12,333 46 
Contingénctiesye =. owt ee 733 03 
Repairs, ordinary. 36.030 2 eo 1,573 83 
Interest ee ones ae 50 92 
Water Supply oc. ates ee wee 542 74 
Bish ick ee aie ee ie aoe ee 451 71 
Electric light, gas, oil, ete..... 349 80 

Dotal 375, ous eee $36,640 71 
Government grant for 1916.. $2,667 46 
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INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 43) 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, WALKERTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment ist 


ONCUO ET ee F917 Baia ease see eek s 13 
INP per Aaniitted oc. 5). es eae 272 
INIIMIDOLLOL DILLAS ee .n5 ooc.. wateks 11 

296 
PRES ULL © CU et coigho tiwis calle ass io eae 269 
LONE Fe a. ae eas Oe Oe eR 16 

Under treatment 30th Septem- 
Beret 1 Gye Ge eee So eS 11 
296 

Sex 
VDA 1G tera Me a aah ta lary Orel alge 3 191 
LOS AEH Ce ar TOS ly: AN ee oe aa 105 
296 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $483 94 
From the Town of Walkerton 100 00 


From the County of Bruce.... 2,000 00 
From other municipalities of 
TNO ETOVINCC wy cece as oes 45 25 
From endowments,  invest- 
ITIOTIES MECC eee ere Che pruners Tek Mer nates 
from paying, patients vf... 3,910 72 


From subscriptions, bequests 
and donations of private in- 


“Tih a RW RE COME es Sie 2 eta a aera 757 26 
From other sources not enum- 

CTL OU Mra ce he Sis crate ia ahs 1,087 44 

LTC Lae en Mek Ment ksech OPo nf 28! Se, $8,384 61 


Expenditures. 

Buichers smeatay sui. «cst eet nd $518 98 
Butters and® C228.55 ion trecewucns 486 92 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 191 05 
VEL tg ears M iat cbe'e otataialata ale Cty ete 266 78 
Tea andecoueen. fia ork aes 97 38 
Potatoes and other vegetables. 117 35 
Groceries and provisions not 

ENUMerated ey airs, saris} wie ellen 934 72 
Drugs and medicines ........ 240 58 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

ANCOR IG i, whe arene iereishicaae yak 327 65 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 14 25 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 127 21 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap — 

and cleaning appliances ... 104 09 
Wiehe teens feiss laure sale 908 90 
Light: electric, gas, oil and 

CAN GIGS He ate: cere sicate nie vets $354.35 
Water SUDDIY: <2 faa eee re srom ste 15 00 
FES USUD DL Voy el irae eerie hie acne 26 40 
Salaries and wages .......... 2,628 27 
TRSUPATICO) ceoter tee ss cere ete eee 157 95 
CONTINGENCIES Li ae wine kee late cars 11 65 
Repairs, OTCiINAry: iy «ete ele ease 548 70 
Printing; “postage, etc... 2.35. 64 88 
COUN 2a ute ele guy an ae we 17 25 
PeUTNISHIN SSIS bs cleat ¢ Seoue snatene te 80 06 

TOCA sata tical ave ur dazaue hs $8,221 37 


Government grant for 1916.. $442 91 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, NORTH BAY, 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment Ist 


Oelover, 19150 rs oe eee 23 
PAMIEIEEL LOC ice bcc tes oes hae orate ae 434 
Births in Hospital-... 0... 66 

Total number under treat: 

RE GIGRO tee py eek ee ee 522 
WITECUATECU. sie cows bee cate 482 
Woe Rody See ie a ae ee 18 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

OTOL Gos OR ee seid aide aie are 22 

522 


Sex, 
MALO Y Giese ra) Cts kkk bet aS 306 
HOMAlGKS Goies aes Bacto Oe 216 
522 
_ Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario $854 23 
From the Town of North Bay 500 06 


From other municipalities....  ...... 

From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment 7,549 97 

Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 1,577 36 


OCA So vac ats tae> ae aes $10,481 56 


76 


REPORT OF THE 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, NORTH BAY.—Continued, 


Hrpenditures. 


Butchers’ meatic:< cence ee 
Bulters-and) 6ee9: oO. ssh Bere 
Flour, bread and meal 
Milk 
Peaw And RCOMCE< cm ca bee Ue, 
Potatoes and other vegetables 
Groceries and provisions not 
enumerated 
Drugs and medicines ........ 
Surgical instruments and ap- 
pliances 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 
Brooms, brushes, mops, 
and cleaning appliances .... 


eeeeee 


0; [0 S) aS) 6 ae, 6 10 16) \0. 6: (0, a) (8 6, ot 6 Ol ee ee 


ore ees eee eee eevee 


eeeeerereeve eee eeosese ce 


OUCH As Sy oleic ator teen maces Tt 229% 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 123 90 
Water-supply:2-nisih ee a ee: 22 50 
TOO SS Aosta Gene a eon 47 60 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,440 54. 
COnlINSeNCi OS tains ates reas 1,240 33 
Repairs, ordinary ............ 271 19 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 30 30 
Taxes and insurance ........ 371 85 
Printing and postage ....... 106 31 
Coffins and funerals ......... 35 00 

Total vevio, eee oe ere $11,568 98 
Government grant for 1916 $763 03 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, MIDLAND. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 
October, 1915 
PATIIVI I CECH tes cee eee fash ee ete 


eee eereeoe eee ee 


eeeecereereee 


Total 
ment 


number under treat- 


Ce ey 


er 


Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


©, @ (60-9 10) © jolla a, ei,e:\0 © se wien e 6b) 6, eis s 


6) ©) 6 0 (o.* 0.8, 0 ee 6 56 oe oe 8 


OO 6:0 50 Wee e whe, 6 ive 9/8 @ 10) 6.70.6 ee 8) s 


CMON S: (6. Site 6) s)he SOs eke es) @ 16 G6 \e. e @) -e 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Midland.. 
From the County of Simcoe... 
From other municipalities 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 
individuals 


eeeeererere ree ee eve 


S, 6 10 @ 6 0.6 6 6s wd © 6610 @ eee 


450 00 


3,048 381 


96 92 
T 90 


$4,493 14 


Hxrpenditures. 
Butchers=MeEar 0 ae ee $196 
Butter, and eres: 2a ee 208 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 128 
Mile ote eths hea ee ee ee 94 
Tea and coffees). 4,.c0e a. ee 26 
Potatoes and other vegetables 4 
Groceries and ‘provisions not 

enumerated “a. ee eee 323 
Drugs and medicines ........ 233 
Surgical instruments and ap- 

pliancese Gan, cea Ae eae 802 
Beer; wine@and spirits... see ene 
Bedding, napery and general 

housé “furnishings: @-. o> wae 43 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 25 
Wie) iis Sivas OP oe hott ae ceo 380 
Light: electric, gas, oil and 

CANCIES LA sk ree eee 53 
Water supply ifbe ives. oa neue 21 
LOO Seas detnd Rat ees eit kes Wt ee 25 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,655 
Printing, stationery, ete. .... 36 
Contingencies Ge evince eee oe 53 
Repairs, OTdinary 7... cee 470 
Taxes and insurance ........ 22 
LAUD Ys a sk ani Len ere, 445 
Telephone and telegrams .... 69 

Total aor eee vee eee ieee $5,320 
Government grant for 1916 .. $322 


26 
18 


_—— 
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INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


ie 
-~ 


ST. FRANCIS’ HOSPITAL, SMITH’S FALLS. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, 1st 
October, 1915 
Admitted 


eee eer ee ee eo eo © Oo 
eer eee ee meee eee oe ow 


eee eee eee oe 


AYE) Gera tect eae a rrtrsia tas ah orate eKs Ns 
Discharged 
TOUS Vee ae es ek. alas aha gates 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


© © 0 @ 0 6 6 ee 8 6 6 we of ele, ee 


Male 


eorvrerereer eee ere eee eee eee 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Smith’s 
Falls for patients’ mdinten- 
LENCO erate ke SAC Ree as Seri ete he 
From the County of Lanark.. 
From paying patients them- 
SELVES ie lees a bauer ods hated e 
From -subscriptions, bequests, 
and donations of private in- 
CRE WAG LEU Stittre ok otc Nok oe was ner aie 
From other sources 


oe eee eee ee 


eee eee roe see eee tev oe 


486 


Eapenditures. 


Butchers’ meat 
BULLOTN aNd OSS os oe ese 
Flour, bread and meal 
MTT Save cate cutee cae eC owe hes 
Tearand: coffee (o.03.5 Yinwe Oa 
Potatoes and other vegetables 
Groceries and PLOWS ane HOt 

GUUMETALCH® ie. u acne seen te art 
Drugs and medicines ........ 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

ATI COR he at aceite cg ate corto estos ous 


eevee e ee eevee es 


PICONOL Sire aca toe rule Santa aur gee Paty 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances .. 
WOCh yale Ae Oe Pees Ta eens 
Electric light, motor service.. 
Water 
LE) Sapiro Sp ena EST aae aN PAS 
Salaries ‘and -Wagzes. 2.00 sol. 
Taxes, insurance and interest 
Stationery, postage, etc. 
Repairs, ordinary 
Contingencies 
NGAI Vries etn ce ble cg 
Clothing, including boots ee 


*ere eee tee ee ese eee seo e & 


coef ee ee ee ewe 


oeoete eee eee 2 8 © @ oO 


eee eee es eee eee ee ee eo 


TORONTO FREE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTIVES, WESTON. 


oe ee 


oe 20 


o- 


(Including Queen Mary Hospital for Consumptive Children, and King Edward Annex.) 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, 1st 

October, 1915 
Admitted 
Births in Hospital 


eeoeoerere eee ee eee 
eeceeoe ese eee wee ee ewe owe 


oe eee eevee 


Total number under treat- 
SaUVETONS Pee GON O Dob enaoee 
Discharged 
Died ~ 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1916 


6. 66 ohare 6.0.6 9 “o meer e (of 0. ce 


eoscereerev et ese eee ee weeere ee eee 


G 1.0) Oreo OP en wr ee! ¢- ag ee 9 


Sex, 


Male 


eee eerecer eee eee eee ee eso @ 


eer ee ee ere oes teers eoer rer 


Revenue. 


\ 


From the Province of Ontario $47,654 73 


From the City of Toronto ... 
From other municipalities 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 
From endowments, invest- 
MeNtS CLEA ely eet ate rae 


85,351 00 


8,469 68 


4,262 67 


388 07 


(fs) REPORT OF THE 


No. 25 


TORONTO FREE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTIVES, WESTON.—Continued. 


From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 


INdividualsiut soc cc cee ee 7,087 76 
From other sources ......... §,123 53 
LOCA bets eas Wo eecee e ee $162,337 44 
Expenditures. 

Butchers’: meats... athe cess $20,211 22 
Butter jand 2eges Foal owe See Lig thio. 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 3,975 91 
MALE Ae tet eng tbat ea ceee sae 9,133 61 
Tea “and) COMCE) ics s ea eer ee 1,665 20 


Potatoes and other vegetables 4,481 25 
Groceries and provisions not 


CNUIMeraveds (oc sy ea ee 9,770 15 
Drugs and medicines ........ 3,255 51 
Laboratory expenses and medi- 

calsappliances. 2) ec esses 220 87 
Bank interest and exchange . 3,735 14 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 8,431 07 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 1,820 27 
UG oo: aa cas wie en eat eo aaa 11,603 03 


Hlectric light, gas, oil and 


candles i) se Se eereAe ee oe ae 899 61 
Laundry x. eee oe 5,821 85 
Maintenance of plant ....... 22,183 41 
Improving grounds .......... 1,837 02 
Advertising, stationery and 

DOStAR EG. A Ae ik oe ee 1,674 64 
LOOP SEE CNN EEE A antenna 477 28 
Salaries and wages .......... 45,678 47 
Taxes and insurance ........ 595 22 
Freight rand: livery. 2. oe. 39 60 
Contingenciess 2o24 fees 6 ste 187 30 
Outside. furnishing 376. 2). ce 35% 89 
Travelling expenses ......... 278 25 
Repairs;: ordinary eee. ee 7,194 94 
Head’ office expenses ........ 4,016 68 
Medical staff supplies ........ 38 00 
Horse”@xXpenses.. oo. tsa alts 396 42 
elephonesieen . tals am te ak bee 499 00 
General expenses ........... 1,245 80 
Dispensary and X-ray ........ 2,560 91 

DOC LCs, Ae ona eee gard ee $185,396 74 


Government grant for 1916 .. $48,013 29 


Re ae tee MOUNTAIN SANATORIUM, HAMILTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, lst 


October, a9 Loosen a eee eas 93 
AGMItted: Ses Bhi ee keene te seer: 153 
Total number under treat- 

INGOT tee ee ee es Monae yee le 246 
DISC aTrsedat. fas wie a vee ca eS 132 
DT Oder she a) Re oes irk ee 12 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

DOV 0) Gee Feces Sees OA tee 102 
246 
Sex 
MAIO Cis cre oe ie ee ek 136 
Memaless. mints ta ceen eile hts 110 
246 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $13,597 29 
From the City of Hamilton for 


patients’ maintenance ..... 15,700 03 
From paying patients them- 
BE] VO on ci Me odie fo eels tela toe eae 7,649 39 
From endowments, invest- 
MONTE. FELCH es oo ee he eka one 652 T1 
Frome o ner; SOUTCES see ee ne eee 
ORR Foes ee sears Cale Mater $37,599 42 


Expenditures. 


Butchers’ meat ............. $5,083 22 
Butter, andvegzes . nent ee 3,032 91 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 878 19 
IMD 2 Sores Mae ae ee eee 2,053 00 
Potatoes and other vegetables 
and fruits Sei k eee ee 885 02 
Groceries and provisions not 
enumerated = ......4...... {owe 967e0 
Drugs-and medicines ........ 1,904 64 
Dispensary work ............ 1,362 98 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances... 416 89 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ........) 
Buel :iwine. cere: Ao He Re 3,410 68 
Light: gas, oil and candles .. 175 34 
Farm and stable expenses ... 111.20 
Contingencies 7. 40 eee 3,652 97 
Salaries and wages ......... 12,538 93 
Taxes and insurance ......... 195 40 
EGUNGrY Re ree ee ee eee 100 69 
Advertising, stationery and 
postare;- ete ue ee ee 693 .71 
Repairs, ordinary ices suesee 2,532 37 
[e624 a ee Ai eee tai ee eet 2 95 75 
Interests (cea te ee es 256 25 
Water Supply sane i aera ee eee ; 300 00 
T OLA so scl eat aan teens leurs $41,276 44 


Government grant for 1916 .. $14,936 15 
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VICTORIAN HOSPITAL, ALMONTE. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. | Eapenditures. 
Number under treatment, lst Butebers Meaty ws 2 Sao ae $239 39 
ERECODCT AHL ORO 4 3 Sivie's, «0s 6 sass 8 ButtergandnG2lesi oa noe ers 172 98 
PAYAL OG Pe cares so slate eee oe ales 133 Flour, bread and meal ....... 73 41 
BiTtnSSiN SHLOSpitale aise es wee 12 Ue A Paver an athe Gnu prom, eta a ae 88 25 
— PEBH AUC COLLEGE wets ele tea veoly. cue 74 20 
Total number under treat- Potatoes and other vegetables 55 76 
THOU Een ee eee ee 163 Groceries and provisions not 
\ ENUMErAatedi: sc seers saison wie 423 53 
NPESCILAT LOCO po uhd Al tinea Cote iar s 148 Drugs and medicines ........ 158 90 
WFTOU ites a arlate eth bed Aces Pea 8 Medical and surgical applia- 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- BN COS yaa, suets a tide satan eroramere 54 22 
Ort OL Gabe etree a tee ova en's 7 Beer, winesands spirits 4.5.6 ee eee 
———— Bedding, napery and general 
163 house=1uUrNHishin es oy oie oc eetaa | eetnke 
Sex Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances ... 41 79 
1) EA) Con Pg SAR aS ae On 57 LOM (2) eta eh Bonin eer erL ean ae alee AE 323 56 
PECIN A OMe Ces rene eas ute = acs 106 Electric light, gas, oil, candles 14 70 
Salaries and wages .......... 2,364 11 
163 Taxes and “INSUrANCGyis4-as onsite od eatpeelsrs 
Revenue. Contingencies rs. aja. esale «os ela’s 306 333 22 
Repairs ordinary. -s.7. 4). « 71 69 
From the Province of Ontario $270 23 LEG Rosacea Bae Gor ati oka 20 00 
From the Town of Almonte .. 200 00 Printing, stationery, etc. .... 41 39 
From the County of Lanark .. 100 00 Sa 
From other municipalities .. 165 00 Tota lire erie cs eh ee $4,551 00 
From endowments, invest- 
Mentert GtC eres Asse . Meese: 458 15 Government grant for 1916 $596 86 


From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 2,477 69 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 


PHOT VIGUA Senso aicis ooleea) wnete re teed tc 1,043 21 © 
From other sources ......... 28 95 
dB 2 RE ae aN a Mae ae $4,743 23 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, NIAGARA FALLS. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. Sex. 
Number under treatment, Ist REG Lena pare ale wre ONE Se ees ae ets 267 
October; 1915... oc. ees. 12 PUOTIVALE Distr rade a ee ret 237 
PATTER ECOG ene! F aco! ate Fg sda e a heatel es acs 451 
Births in Hospital .........- 41 504 
- Revenue. 


Total under treatment .. 504 


From the Province of Ontario $1,170 88 


PUISCHAT LOO) vic were ns cee ee os ols 452 From the Town of Niagara 
DISOM ace cc aes oO a oe ececae e 25 BRS Sa haschots aes onto as arom ter see a alle » 1,500 00 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- From the County of Welland. 800 00 
MIGUEL 1G ree fo aces shy di g.o tn 27 From other municipalities 250 00 
OT From patients for mainten- 
504 ance and treatment ........ 10,862 14 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL, NIAGARA FALLS.—Continued. 


From subscriptions, donations, 
and bequests from private 


iIndividualscer ee eee eee 398 00 
From other sources .:........ 1,064 15 
OCAT leram oh cea cee ee $16,045 17 
Expenditures. 

Bittchers’: Meat so. see. es $921 48 
Butter and eres soa ne ee 899 47 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 251 53 
ET Kuss ee oer ae tr ia ee 583 44 
ECASMANGE COICO) asus oe ee ee 110 65 


Potatoes and other vegetables 226 26 
Groceries and provisions not 


enumerated 2c. saa eg 1129-37 
Drugs and medicines ........ 1,451 83 
Medical and surgical applia- 

POS UP ee cn yet h ater Sanne ec Gis auras 452 75 
Surgical instruments ........ 51 09 
Beer, wile and spirits 2. 0... ' 18 00 


Bedding, napery and general 


house furnishings ......... 233 11 
Brooms, brushes mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances .. 88 05 
Piel Say eek ecw ee ee ee 800 3 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 180 03 
IGE SUDDIV Se peer ce re 204 06 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,427 64 
Contingencies ik. c.caac ake 1,117 30 
Repairs, ordinaryi. «8 ose 731 48 
Nurses’ Home expense ...... 1,130 07 
Taxes and insurance ........ 554 19 
Interest icn7 wii bats wee ee ee 
Mater supply 2 ror nee 47 72 
Printing. and “postages ears /111 61 
Ambulance tear toe Wee aes 166 00 
MO bal hehe, se eon esos eee $14,887 97 
Government grant for 1916 .. $1,228 49 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, WINGHAM. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 

POCLODEIG LOLS! ome Merten ts tag 9 
Admitted 
Number of births in Hospital 10 


Total number under treat- 


SYIO TLE Somes ai tein oe baht coe ete, coe eon i 155 
Diseharced Cots eee ane ceen 140 
DOG Fea 25h SS eR nn OS Gees 10 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

Berm 91 Gk ae ere eee 5 
155 
Sex. 

Wi lOsminicls ove eta toe ae 68 
Gna Gaee ob la. ees oe : 87 
eye 155 

- sevenue. 
From the Province of Ontario $340 37 
From the Town of Wingham .. 250 00 
From the County of Huron .. 275 75 
From other municipalities ..,° ...... 
From paying patients ....... . 4,061 29 
Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 11 00 
Other-sources Wak rial i sda 386 54 
otal aoe eas ae an $5,324 95 


Expenditures. 
‘ 
Butchers*meat 4) 2 ee ee $264 43 
Butter “and -eggs ©. 272 50.23 50 233 95 
Flour, bread and meal........ 129 45 
Milk ety tae ee ee ee 138 91 
Tea and coffees. 22) 2a) ae 45 35 
Potatoes and other vegetables 59 18 
Groceries and provisions not 
CNUMELATCH As. oso 388 69 
Drugs and medicines ........ 228 93 
Medical and surgical appli- 
BINCOS 1 Sil eka ateat eet Re 266 46 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 325 14 
Brooms, brushes mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances .... 30 99 
Fuel a ae a ee 425 41 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 92 00 
Waters-supply ec cee ene 18 52 
TOG Pe ee aay net oe aes oe 20 00 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,527 97 
Contingencies iter taeeua eee 786 88 
Repairs). ordinary: «uke oe 174 81 
Taxes and insurance ....... 4 106 97 
Printing, stationery, ete. ..... 46 30 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 36 50 
Ota GO er 0 ee i ema eat $5,346 84 
Government grant for 1916 .. $454 90 
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GENERAL AND MARINE HOSPITAL, GODERICH. 
} 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 
October, 1915 
Admitted 


eoeree eet eee eeee 
eee eee eee eee eee ere enee 


oo eee ewe eee 


TTVCINC HEN Se ies eee nee oni e. 
Discharged 
LE CLE La ey ee, 4 Sai SER I Spee Ae Per 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


eoereee er eee eevee eee e 


ose ee ee Fe se ee ee ee wo 


Male 


cere ore rere eee eevee see eeee 


oe ee eee oe eevee ee Heo eer eee 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the. Town of Goderich .. 
From the County of Huron .. 
From other municipalities ... 
From patients themselves for 


maintenance and treatment. 
From endowments, invest- 
PIGH LS CLC wee ee Pe oie ook 


From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 
individuals 


eoerevee eee see © © oo 


eoecereeeee eet oe eee eee @ 


Expenditures. 

Butchers] meatoy, caus ena ye $199 
Biller andveresniiiaalcoss «fuk 154 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 75 
MT certs aa ee erie erties ote ome tee 12 
Tea ANG :COMCE acs ies ae se 22 
Potatoes and other vegetables 147 
Groceries and provisions not 

SHUMETALedel ys Fives ee te wee 234 
Drugs and medicines ........ 51 
Medical and_ surgical appli- 

ATICOS TE Wiis Poth vertu me arate coer des 241 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... ... 
Surgical Instruments. ane. areas 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ~..%, 2... 35 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap i 

and cleaning appliances .... 26 
LOLs aia acs tore or etaree la rictel ae ues 60 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 127 
WV ALED® SUD DIM ccstectivce eva) ails laces 44 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,585 
Printing, stationery, etc. 41 
PN SULAINGCE vei cites kt ereheerehowe lo aera 30 
TE6@r SUPPLY ewe Ge eles lace eie ace Nae 17 
KSOT LIN SCUCIESs-.-. oa otic oe + aiems B22 
RReDRITS 6 OLGINAT Vis rc ok ike Gr ecees 98 
FEST aie eee aeinie catty cere s rca 

OLA arn hese oon a ake eet $3,788 
Government grant for 1916 .. $322 


LADY MINTO HOSPITAL, NEW LISKEARD. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 

October, 1915 
Admitted 
Births in Hospital 


eosoeoeee eee ere eee e & 
eooceoeoeree ere eerevr eee ee ee 8 


Total number under treat- 
NIVOTE Caer eerie rae etele teres srelsls 
Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1916 


osreoeoereeerer eee eee ee 


eerervevorerve eevee eeer ee ee eevee 


oer eeoerereerereoeve ee eee 


Ser. 
IVE AL Gite re ons Pook oecireiie alee ale tae oe eens 
PCT LO eg ens tec sence a ees eae eee 
Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario $733 
From the Town of New Lis- 

Rea rds bog ora se ncatea ves crejatstals 100 
From other municipalities .... 100 
From Victorian Order ...... 400 
From patients for maintenance 

ANG LTeaAL Ment | swretade ie eee 2,687 


112 
63 


175 


96 
00 
00 
00 


61 
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LADY MINTO HOSPITAL, NEW LISKHARD.—Continued. 


From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 


INGiVI GUAGE oat oes ee $282 80 
From other sources .......... 987 12 
POtAUS isa ene els SMA es le $5,291 49 


Hzxpenditures. 


PSILCHETS ball. wen Ge ee eee $381 52 
Buttersand 62¢s 220004, 2S ks 316 94 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 175 62 
IMT Lata oe ale aN er ore Awa smack G 233 09 
Vea and; coffees ee ee 67 96 


Potatoes and other vegetables. 157 13 
Groceries and provisions not 


CHUMICTALCG Pog le cites veeetrs 367 80 
Drugs and medicines ........ 65 05 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

BICOD Ae ua ee Ment eee nae 20 32 


Beer, wine and spirits... ..%..2) --..e5 an 
Bedding, napery and general . 
house furnishings ......... 143 66 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances ... 64 53 
Mueller acta see ete comanan a ee eae 293 62 
Hlectric light, gas, oil and 
DO WEDS. catris cele ee ee te eee ee 90 07 
Tee .-SUD Dl ¥iines ore cee a ne cease ee “25 65 
Salaries and wages .......... 2,597 75 
Repairs, ordinary ©.:.......08. 70 85 
Coffins .and=funerals \. ee pe eee mane 
Printing, stationery, etc. .... 122 24 
Taxes and insurance ........ 156 25 
Contingencies i. wwtt fee. 2a ee 6 50 
Total pies gic aes $5,356 55 
zovernment grant for 1916... $503 56 


ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL, FERGUS. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment Ist 


October 19h iw ake wle ss 22 
AGIMILECG hie a ies ee ae ti creas 282 
Births, miHospital Goes .cey es 24 

Total under treatment.... 328 
DIschareedmt.ce. cate eee le etae. 287 
2 Celg ets) SRR a eta Ua i 26 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

toy cy der WES Bitte ETERS yw ouch eMlen Naseer et 15 

328 
Sex 
MAB Fre Miatstt IRE Cs alee 143 
COAL Oo ote meek ahaa, Wel ak nen 185 
328 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $966 97 
From the County of Welling- 


COT Poe ici eee i i res 2,754 40 
From other municipalities.... 25 00 
From patients for maintenance 

ANT LT CALMIONE Govt cleats ee ais 10,547 35 


From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 


individiwals 3.5 wine adicaleens 50 00 
From all other sources ...... 344 58 
PROEA set tations Tose Tae, $14,688 30 


Expenditures. 
Butehersemeat:.. 5-502 eae $832 48 
Butter’ and e2es a. .4c ea 813 97 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 344 94 
Milk ge ee Cin Mere ee eae 266 10 
Tea and. Conecsi) as cae 64 39 
Potatoes and other vegetables. 927 88 
Groceries and provisions not 

enumeratedtinc seen a 7a 1,078 25 
Drugs and medicines ........ 577 23 
Medical and surgical appli- 

AN COSA TH ore teat ae nee te 897 61 
Surgical instruments ........ 339 17 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ........, 1,166 27 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 155 24 
Etre lca YeW ett ne ctietecaree aks Oe 1,401 43 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 161 91 

wi CO SSUDDLY ice tea eee 64 00 
Salaries and wages .......... 2,801 76 
Insurance and water supply.. 40 92 
Continzencies’...7 oe. seen 410 00 
Repairs, ordinary ........... 275 21 
Hay, straw and feed ........ 54 59 
Printing and stationery ..... 222 50 
Freight and express ......... -265 10 
LAU Ty Ge ee renee ieee oe 765 87 
Telephonests sie teeniae hea 176 08 
Payment on account of liabili- 

ties “andsextrasiy asc. scm aoa 269 08 

TOtak sani seaman er eee $14,371 98 
Government, grant for 1916.... $346 49 
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SS SS Se a PE RE, US TS ea 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, PARRY SOUND. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment. Ist 

October, 1915 
PALER E LOC S75) Ceeists aisapdet share ares 
Number of births in Hospital. 14 


Total number under treat- 


REEVE rere aa pelle waa anes 339 
PP ISCIPA LOCO S21 eos sevens ane deleosl te 305 
ILC lar chs x ers, 6 hehe ele sho SRR 19 

Under treatment 30th Septem- 
DETR EO T Gubacreie corse ces Greate ate 15 
339 

Sex 
MIG! 9 eget WR os Se a aR 225 
OOTY ALG ee elec ie ks aera ees, de he a 114 
339 
Revenue. 

From the. Province of Ontario $411 02 
From Town of Parry Sound... ...... 
From paying patients ....... 5,156 $0 
Subscriptions, donations, etc..  ...... 
CUENELSSOUT COS See os onee bigeche ok 2,489 45 
POC ALE thiee ee eet s)he ga 4 $8,057 37 


Expenditures. 
Butchers#imeat: ee Slee ais $555 
Buttersanad Sess sowie wie ai ciue ss 680 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 211 
VELL ree re hoe uate Zak 
Tea and coffee ...0.. 0c. eees 110 
Potatoes and other vegetables 146 
Groceries and provisions not 

enumerated spe. iie ee Pe we 28 687 
Drugs and medicines ......... 296 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

AN COS v2 AMA lace aoe a ees 1,246 
Surgical instruments ........ 76 
Beer, wine .and spirits ....... 74 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 780 
Brooms, brushes, soap and 

Cleaning hom Bee ee ye wees TOT 
PUG eras cise et Merete ene whiners 318 
Electric light, gas, oil ....... 143 
Water aSupply-crcicicsraceur ete tip oa 49 
Tee@uSuUDDIY He i carcs Week eee 21 
Printings stationery, CtC.. ence, ve a 
Salaries and wages .......... 2,184 
CONTINSENGIES HS Pes ise Lge Re a 
Repairs;ordinary ©. 2.2.52 3%. 125 
Taxes and insurance ......... 45 

TOUAL titan fi ok ore eee $8,057 
Government grant for 1916.... $856 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, ORILLIA. 


ee 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: - 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 


Octoper tl 915s cwaice cui Gin ss 19 
PEL TTL ELEC Cee tan ig here ora euatakics cs 517 
ALCS eI OtOSpItAl yy sec. aa os 30 

Total number under treat- 

ATEN pee eed She el eee Hu 566 
FATSOTLLT OC (ht ee Aas uc ne ee e's 532 
ey DeCiaeme getir, a. ideieis sald ds iloretaiahe 24 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

BOT ea) | Oats cows os cu pice eat 10 

566 

Sex 
vidi Create aan Poya. serie tate. Poneto: bs 330 
FOOTER Li Ore, Ca Vacoue ak ¢ igat's.breiw =. s 236 
566 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,219 


From the Town of Orillia.... 500 
From the County of Simcoe.. 500 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 8,302 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 
TNGLVIOUAIS fe. hen eed es store 6 
From other sources .......... 331 
LOCALE Geeta e on arate Gaaae $10,859 
Expenditures. 
Butchers meaty a. os oro $628 
Buttery anaes es Crs vcgete weaker. a 551 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 362 
AVET Lee Steere Suck heen na shay he py ae cupa anes 510 
Groceries and provisions not 
VLUWEPALeG pate ee a eee eeeaneee 1,207 
Drugs and medicines ......- 359 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL, ORILLIA.—Continued. 


Medical and surgical appli- 


ANCES Tee ee ee 870 77 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 113 97 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances....  ...... 
FUT ei eee pes La oe ee ica hoe 193 63 
Electric light, gas; oil and 

Ca leGeetne ye macs eerie lone ore are 157 81 
WALCE OSUDDIY 2.32 asses sta wen ee 41 60 


TQ Nee aaee Se ee ee eee $40 006 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,047 53 
Taxes and insurance ......... Sl Sikeken 
Contingencies peste ea ee 1,294 15- 
Repairs, ordinary ........... 223 70 
Printing, stationery, ete. .... 55 45. 

TOGA yes eee Pei ers $9,936 90 
Government grant for 1916... $1,289 32 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, WELLAND. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 


OCtTODEP HELD LO i sacs a eears wee ake 25 
DAC COGs oes ee eee et 929 
Number of births in Hospital. 33 

Total number under treat- 

TOM id ee cas Satan alee 987 
DISC ATS CO eee aoc a re ame he 902 
ILO eer soe, See RS aD, ee 55 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

UCI t Gumee, Stein cantare kee 30 

987 
Sex 
VER TOR ete retain Meee ene, noe cater 683 
HWeEMAIG. Rota os Ca es sees 304 
987 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,634 33 
From the Town of Welland.. 


eooeteee 


From the County of Welland. 1,600 00 
From other municipalities ... ...... 
From paying patients ........ 13,640 03 
Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 380 00 
(ENGI! SOUT CES no 4) sco de Ss 141 94 
Recepits from ambulance..... ...... 

LOLA deere ne eat eae sere $17,396 30 


Expenditures. 
Butchers:meab ee $801 
Butter,ang. egos... ce 662 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 219 
Milles hicacic Ret Re wee eases 642 
Téa-and -Comee.2, ale see, Ti 
Potatoes and other vegetables. 225 
Groceries and provisions not 

enumeratedorrs 2 ciee aa eee 467 
Drugs and medicines ........ 910 
Medical and surgical appli- 

AN CES* eS” Ses See ee eee 600 
Surgical instruments ........ 62 
Beer, wine and gpirits ....... 16 
Bedding, house furnishings, 

ot aur tie gee ar et i Bat Oe 32 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 113 
TUURG 1 oer ina Uainne ethane eR ene 363 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 460 
Leer eee erat he oie ene 112 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,645 
Contingencles inst cm eer 63 
Repairs,-ordinary 1%. sees a. 90 
Water: stipphyee. oe See 50 
Printing, postage and station- 

GLY C4 Baie are sheets bananas 168 
Telephone and electricity.... 78 
Taxes and insurance ......... 
Clothine=for: patients: 7... ..-. eee 
Ambulance expenses ........ 198 

LOCALS hy c coats etc sere $10,025 


Government grant for 1916... $2,013 


RAILWAY, MARINE AND GENERAL HOSPITAL, PORT ARTHUR. 


eeewe oy 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 
Mctober “L195 vases wrens cele 29 
A ATOLL AU foe erie atecir aren pe ay 620 


Births An Hospitale.c.aeee (Bags 


Total number under treat- 
TN) OT) GOR IS cee gecan steno tree 


31 


680 


he i = 
a a Feu See ee. 


-—— a oe 
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RAILWAY, MARINE AND GENERAL HOSPITAL, PORT ARTHUR.—Continued. 


UIA PO te wi a ores nO Mrainnapre ak 
LRN ioc late oe ose ia Pe oe es OR 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
etal SO Lin itt re tin Yl. sinters Gales 
Sex 
hl ats ae oo 8 a a 
LEN S0 2 WNC ahd iy oh ae pera oN ae 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,574 


From the City of Port Arthur 9,573 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and.treatment. 11,276 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 
BGPP LUU ALB Ger coal. seis telc st wee 2,226 
From other sources .......... 15 
OORT Mra eiatr ts rere Olas $24,666 
Expenditures. 
BUtCh ers’ Meat. 004s aoe ws $784 
Pr MGr eS DUS CESS a) +t ap Me oes « 1,080 


16 


45 
64 


INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


Flour, bread and meal ...... 410 
VERTIS Vere sehidiee ie a ery nl egaoe: ake a 598 
Peavan ds COM CE. ss piclin eats wate 151 
Potatoes and other vegetables 320 
Groceries and provisions not 

GHUNDIETALERC. petites opine 723 
Drugs and medicines ........ 474 
Surgical and medical appli- 

ACES realy vain las ena eateaarnions ie 487 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... T7 
Bedding, napery and general 

HOUSE. TUPMISHINZS 4. ora ee 32 
ULL BGA aye eel ca utins wrwearntess ote rh caethe 1,386 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap ; 

and cleaning’ appliances .... 233 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 54 
Wiaterasupplyaniecies as oats 35 
EGG M ara svar alirs akeey seine mart 89 
Salaries’ and wages ......... 4,941 
axes ‘and. insurance <s os «aes 250 
Stationery, printing, etc. 176 
MOntiNGENCIOSe (oie pee ee sw 123 
Repairs; 2 ordinary vince. wee oes 1,020 
Surgical instruments ..<..... 12 
INUTSeRas DOOKS© Huai. set end 26 

Mota les Srfieese mie. Sh ie eis poe 
Government grant for 1916... $1,655 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, INGERSOLL. 


~ 


85 


13 
65 
03 


> 
o 


07 
81 


15 
80 


95 
63 


bd 
4 


73 
55 
58 
58 
66 
48 
34 


51 


03 
65 


84 


12 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements :of Patients: 


Number under treatment Ist 

October, 1915 
PAMNITA CLOG Sa ee fe ace sieves eee e's ote 
Births in Hospital 


CC eo 


oe eee eee ee 


Total number under treat- 


215 


TIVOTL ens ee heater ae tie ee 
RSC EOC grits eee tr fre firs, eee! ts 
ATE ere Case Soe les ae babes 
Under treament 30th Septem- ; 
eho CRUE ry ie Ne Se a ae eee 
Sex 
DE Ee ee SUR RN gree i Pe ee eae 
TET EET Oh tt bs Bon ao nance cts akc gues 
Revenue. 
POM ethechlovince io. 2 kes $607 
From the Town of Ingersoll.. 1,000 
From the County of Oxford... 500 


13 
00 
00 


From patients themselves for 


maintenance and treatment. 4,170 
From subscriptions, donations, 

and bequests from private 

PIS Vitale ae oo eee ~ 180 
From other sources .......... 10 

ROE Wh Vake ta ale Sonatinas $6,468 

Hxpenditures. 

Butchers’ meat... ee.6. Sen $561 
BULLEN card TORR As ks se oe tomar 
THEO omar ae ered) eitaen aoe es erarahs 106 
Millooy is sta cee sc reps fats hs ce Sree 163 
Mea vaAnG CONCOrene oo Pores Ose eee ee 
Potatoes and other vegetables. Areas 
Groceries and provisions not . 

ON UMETALOd ave ace Os cote memalale 1,020 
Drugs-and medicines 2.2... <2. 402 
Medical and surgical appli- 

ATI COS eg NG ie See se- as PE ae sth ese Senet ale 
Bedding, napery and general 

house, furnishings. os: 41 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 53 


45 
50 
00 
08 


e- 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL, INGERSOLL.—Continued. 


POG et tha ioe wc ate Skee cl aMee 678 00 
Electrie light, gas, oil, candles 110 42 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,897 82 
Insuranceyand Wtaxes:. 3. Maas Soe es 
CWORTMEENCIES, as. Gayo cen eeaale 40 13 
Repairs, ordinary ........... 314 90 
TOG Rr rte ate eines | eee 72 00 


Water 23.2. 
Advertising and printing .... 


eOLALE Shes sachs hive eee 


Government grant for 1916... 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, KINCARDINE. 


& 


No. 25 


(Pir 
15 71 


$5,549 33 


$488 52 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, 1st 


OCLODER LOTS i Me hicid Poe ee 7 
Admittediirsc5 Ga eae 92 
Birthsin: Hospital, 2. a. 12 

Total number under treat- 

MCRD Raa oe ae ere 111 
Discharged art On Tania ate wie eke ae? 102 
Dede ey eC ae a Wee 5 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

DER LOT Goes a ee aaa i 4 

i a 
i Sex 
Mal etaeier Woe haem he ote ae eS 51 
HOTA LG ROR cy cee eae tore tere ak bce 60 
111 
Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario $197 47 
From the Town of Kincardine 200 00 
From patients for mainten- 

ance and treatment ........ 2,128 70 
From subscriptions, donations, 

and bequests from private 

AVOVPIOUALS Waka cars Gitmo. 499 20) 
From other sources .......... 1,326 50 

OCA Oe nar ime rh err te aes $4,351 87 


Salaries and wages 


Expenditure. 


Butchers’ nieat yoo. sae. aie 
Butter and ‘eges. tiie oo eee 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 
Milk... 
Tea. and -collée: ii esse: 4 
Potatoes and other vegetables 
Groceries and provisions not 

CNUMEratetipincic. + sae eee 


Drugs and medicines ........ 
Medical and_ surgical appli- 
AN COS sa op hans akiescne yt eee 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 


and cleaning appliances.... 
BIE Dec aygityee eee eee ee cee re 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 
LEO SUP LY aki ceoacte ss seater renee eee 


ovoeeteerereoeecee 


Contngencies ... 
Repairs, ordinary ......:..... 
Hay and straws... ce eee 
Printing ‘and postage .:0 tae 
Taxes and insurance ........ 


COTTAGE HOSPITAL, COBOURG. 


eee e ee 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 


October, (1916 ree ee 11 
AGHitted ses ce, cee aes 387 
BirthssitHospitaly uc ese. ek: 18 

Total number under treat- 

SGN eee Se cre eM ef e 416 


Discharced tiara ene) Mine 
ABA Pre Rape rh! eS meme Bae dae on Vcoy sth 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

bers 1916 73 eters ee ee 


e508 5 


1917 INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 87 
COTTAGE HOSPITAL, COBOURG.—Continued., 
Sex. ETT eer nites icercls cant ie at tetera: see 304 57 
TPenreands COnegy in he sr ite wie 92 91 
ATOM crete tard td ete ne 263 Potatoes and other vegetables 123. 37 
FCCLA Oma hhrosis stan tien esa teed «6 153 Groceries and provisions not 
~ GUUMOCTALC eR rete ot es 436 68 
416 Drugs and medicines ......... 145 66 
Revente. Medical and surgical appli- 
A TVO RN Seater, ect aur nam ape en 270 67 
From the Province of Ontario $646 51 Bedding, napery and general 
From the Town of Cobourg... 800 00 house furnishings: 2c. 22 2. 696 96 
From the Counties of North- Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
umberland and Durham ... 200 00 and cleaning appliances . 110 07 
From other municipalities in PNG] pce s> | rapes eis eer eh ate tates 861 10 
ROBE TOVINGE ok os. eile’ s Gar 212 00 WiLE Data fk cei aagia eta na tn Ska OLhts 
From paying patients them- Electric light, gas, oil ........ 156 95 
BOLVESE bea certs se tahtatboc se eras 7,363 08 Salaries and wages .......... 2,542 55 
From endowments, invest- Contin 2encies Wier oiiest. inten s « 1,529 45 
ICU ES CLOGS ie eA alae CRO tr ae Repairs.ordinary oases tee; 160 10 
From subscriptions, donations, Printing, stationery, postage, 
LR Lip iain: Bectonte Sibert 713 50 PLA cab Wee Mer ey ae Rk [i earl 114 26 
From other sources .......... 115 25 TOCA Pa athe tne ote meri oe tem 25 00 
Spay a es TMSULAMCE eck ee ccec e a eateries 306 00 
POLAR suits cos ence tits, ols $10,050 34 Clothing for patients)... cece) wie 
Winesand UspiritSe cc osc le a cutneene eyeenacars 
Expenditures. —___—_- 
POTATO oon a ieee ees $9,286 47 
Butchers’ meat and fish ...... $812 66 
BULEre al BORE Sr er pss ie 4 ee 355 51 Government grant for 1916... $1,041 41 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 180 87 


CHARLOTTE ELEANOR ENGLEHART HOSPITAL, PETROLIA. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 

October, 1915 
PRC C COs at hele iate sree cae 
Number of births in Hospital 


Total number under treat- 
AVVO Pye ea ecto aes eden as 


POSEN AT ZOO. Ay eat sae ele tie hus whe 
POAC (LSet Ce A acura oe t Attetc’ pra 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


orev eee FF eoeoeree soe 


Male... 
Female.. 


oe ee eoeeoererer se eeesv ees 


eoerree re eeer eevee reose 


Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario $677 
From the Town of Petrolia... 1,000 
From the County of Lambton 900 
From paying patients ....... 4,381 


Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 59 


From other sources .......... 2,342 
Tota Mere ee I es ee $9,361 
Expenditures. 
Butchers’ meat and fish ..... $295 
Butter and .CLS8 ose eee sre 433 
Flour, bread and meal ....... «ss 
1 ERY cca 2 da ols at Nf Den AE PE ART aN ee a OM Gee 
BL SALTS Cy, COL OO ccs ts sl dete aie ale) boron. mun setter 
Potatoes and other vegetables. Bias 
Groceries and provisions not 
enumerated cs. eee ELS 
Drugs and medicines ........ 229 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 
ATNICOS Hee etaihle. tues pane aes es 342 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 45 


oe 
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CHARLOTTE ELEANOR ENGLEHART HOSPITAL, PETROLIA.—Continued. 


Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 427 54 
Breoms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances.... ...... 
FEEL gnats hepa ea 426 78 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 174 19 
WiRLOTeSUPD Ly tie cate bn pasta eee ee an eae 


Hayrand :SlLLaw aice ce eee 98 82 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,091- 36 
Gontinvenciés 2526 2 ek 687 05 


Repairs, ordinary Sivas tere ee 292 00 
Lat naryzee. ao eae ee Cee 656 18 
Printing, stationery and post- 

ALE. as a ee 63 22 
Maintenance of grounds ..... BB ey 
FOR swede eis cosals neta bomen pene . 34 32 
Taxes and: insurance. 2.2: 6a. eee 

LOCAL. casera toe pail doen $8,753 89 
Government aid for 1916 ..... $750 68 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, OSHAWA. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 

October SiG isk ae one So 25 
Admitted .. 
Number of births in Hospital. 39 


Total number under treat- 


TIVO ons dla (aia hes kus owes. 624 
DISCHAT EEO Dike eee rh a ek 562 
DIG ob cere ween lay nS eT es ag od 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

DEreeL oth: che tie oe ten ee sal 
624 
Sex 
bY EON. Re ira ameter eh gs ae eet Ses SOI 324 
Female ey Lae yt eae Me eg il 300 
624 
Revenue, 


From the Province of Ontario $1,136 01 


From the Town of Oshawa... 500 00 
From the County of Ontario.. 600 00 
From paying patients ........ 11,030 12 


Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 1,765 06 


Ota ers Pierro aeme eon es $15,031 19 


Expenditures. 

Butchers’ meat and fish ...... $749 44 
Butterandséers" eee ees 546 49 
Flour, bread: and=meal-—>. =... 317 53 
IML ae is in aerer ce ty eee nee ee 461 13 
Teéayand ,COmee ce oe ee 95 30 
Potatoes and other vegetables 14 70 
Groceries .and provisions not 

enumerated 2. aici eee ee 892 76 
Drugs and medicines ........ 493 58 
Medical and surgical appli-’ 

ANICES ASUS, eraser eee cane LLite 
Beer, wine and spirits ........ 15 00 
Bedding, napery and general 

house ;furnisings.3.). 1.222 138 20 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 138 15 
BUG] ic Sates te 2 ee ee aes 157: 15 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 474 51 
Water: supply 12.5 <orse wah NOE 2d 
Soto arr ath Be, oe Ce th Sapewimine ty) 73 20 
Salaries and wages .......... 4,201 22 
Contin Sen cles sty hens. d oak oe 1,027 75 
Repairs, ordinary, en. ae 240. 96 
Surgical instruments: -. 25.4. nee ee 
Printing, stationery and post- 

tH ah ey aN oh INE creer Sr 68 48 
Taxes and insurance ..:.....: 162 62 

LOCALS Regen waa eae $11,659 12 
Government aid for 1916...... $1,465 31 


CONSUMPTIVE SANATORIUM, ST. CATHARINES. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment 1st 


October 1975 ai ceatetag st a 11 
ACMILTGd Petree atest cititnn toy aes 25 


Total number under treat- 
TRON Gee oe Sessile De 36 


Discharged’ eas? ae eee 15 
Died se eran Fee eee eae 8 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

Hers 19) Gree ee er cee ae 13 


1917 


INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


CONSUMPTIVE SANATORIUM, ST. CATHARINES.—Continued, 


Sez. 


LG eo SL gree) ei ee ne 
BeOU 1G ear a ey 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the City of St. Cathar- 
MTN Ue eal Gy laren sy Sah e ene oe « 
From other municipalities .. 
From patients themselves .. 


From endowments, invest- 
PILOT OS POLCE meters hock pada eS tladas s 
From subscriptions, bequests 


and donations of private in- 
dividuals ... 


ores ees ees ee eee 


soe ee ee ove 


Expenditures. 


Butchers’ meat 
Butter and eggs 


ee ose ee ot eo ose s 


$1,713 
1,382 
831 
402 


82 


19 
17 


36 


86 


Flour, bread and meal ...... - 93 
(GUE a ERS te el aD valle eee 97 
Pea ANI COMCOK 6 oc cc can sere oles 53 
Potatoes and other vegetables 171 
Groceries and provisions not 
GNUNICrated we ais ee es 242 
Drugs and medicines ........ 192 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 140 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances .... 56 
HUG] Ain, Sea oa neta! 3 192 
Electric-light, oil, candles .. 36 
Ua ci pe aaa, iG ABA Al Oe Reet ig 5. Aare 49 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,589 
Taxes and insurance ........ 84 
@ONUMNS GNCIGS = eesccae we reins 250 
Repairs, Ordinary rosie oc ws bess 118 
WALELLSUDDLY a ctivcccante ota aches 10 
Hay-andistlaw Giieuce ox eee eee 46 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 1 
Printing and postage ......... 48 
POA eter aa Sia eas at $4,100 
Government grant for 1916 ... $1,146 


ROYAL SANATORIUM, OTTAWA. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 


OGLODeTS 1915) pesca cng «8 56 
iMag fal acti PS Rae aa ee 146 
Total number under treat- 
Tote} 01D oe, negeeary Tape aaa EP eae eee 202 
EACH AT SOU ea siee oe Ca wee eee 96 
LEVEES ba: 4 OE a i 45 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 
DOPE OF tosis siese es aca ie ete. 61 
202 
Sex. 
MI MICME Oss cote te a arees os Ue ike 97 
SOTA Cee ttc aie eee wis We 8s emer 4 105 
202 
Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario $8,313 00 
From the City of Ottawa.... 23,026 71 
From paying patients ....... 2,229 95 
From<all other’ SOUrCES ©. oc. OS a eee 
dtaly Roe h eecalne ot $33,569 66 
Expenditures, 

Butchers’ meat, poultry and 

$2,910 03 


BUS, ons, atic a Farels wish iee 


Butler andves rs ge Le woke es 1,596 
Flour, bread and meal .....:. 774 
WEL Ke oe sates arn ay ede mae baad 1,309 
LOR ADO COMEC ste tires stele’: 229 
Potatoes and other vegetables. 889 
Groceries and provisions not 

GNUMICPALON, ve ws ere a o.a ous ei ecane 935 
Brooms, brushes, soap and 

cleaning appliances ........ 294 
Drugs, medicines and appli- 

OER Oe hare le tie ater ies tata ere eee 911 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 58 
Surgical instruments ......... 759 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 1,269 
Miele ee Fr lst GeO ee See 3,412 
Electric light, gas, oil and 

GCANICIES eer Mee Ras SN aS 709 
W atOLe BUDD PVs ton eccee . ota Mies 1a an os 
FESTSU DD] Va nas duet cae wrote ais tees 255 
Salaries and wages .......... 13,611 
Wontincen cies! eats owe as wee 1,044 
Henairs Ordinary. cs. s.'heas een 1,383 
Taxes and jnsurance ........ 877 
Stationery, postage, etc. ..... 83 
Other expenditures, not enum- 

G©AlLE Gera hic eRe 254 

TOTAAL ca eee $33,569 
Government grant for 1916... $9,139 


89 


03 
82 
10 
62 


85 
20 


34 


46 
{xs 
22 
00 
55 
00 
84 
56 
80 
20 
05 
70 


44 
86 


24 
11 
15 
42 
49 


ene 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA SANATORIUM, LONDON. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment 1st, 


October. 1915 Hi se6 to ee 73 
TAQINILTOO Re ue hoe eee 136 
Total number under treat- 

TON CVs ee Lae he eee? 209 
WHSCHATS EG yicne se tl le ree ee 134 
by Cs STs Ree La A RIAA PgR tok, Db ee yo 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

DEMIS] 6a wy hw ear es 15 
209 
Sex 
DIB Loe rr cc Shs ee ne ee eet 120 
OOTY Les cates wate el aus eae ep sods 89 
209 
Revenue.- 


From the Province of Ontario $8,232 0¢@ 
From the City of London .... 8,665 40 
rom the County of Middlesex 613 00 


From other municipalities.... 5,523 63 

From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 3,420 68 
From subscriptions, donations , 

and bequests from private 
INGLVId Vals) ie el 1,892 00 
Hrom ‘other sources: (0). 222 4,919 38 
f BY 2 Poe Ls ch SR Se 17 $33,265 99 


Expenditures. 
Butchers.2meatwa in. oe eee $3,339 80 
Butter-and7eves ye. oe a: 1,690 67 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 702 68 
MTL Poet ete center Ce eet ee 47 06 
Tea-and, coffee 8 sks 233 45 


Potatoes and other vegetables 487 54 
Groceries and provisions not 


enumerated :,| 22.25 ie 1,557 01 
Drugs and medicines ......... 197 86 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 

ANCES v.80 Lie aves Weis ae eer 392 24 
Surgical instruments.4 0c. 2 eee 
Beer wine and. spirits 2.05725 5 25 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 614 70 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 750 12 
Wiel caves daeatcete Oe we eee ata 1,677 92 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 364 83 
Salaries and wages .......... 8,924 67 
Taxes and insurance ......... * ¥10 00 
Contingencies) <r eee eens 265 84 
ATO ese ee ee ae 2,182 47 - 
stable csupplies: Staite wats aie 1,772 05 
fcexsupply Gee use ee Ae eee te 198 40 
Printing, stationery, postage, 

BLO ieee alsa ee RA ee 229 06 
Repairs;.ordinary vce... ce eee 1,754 84 
Ghureh: Servicer-s. 6-2. .caeies fae 64 00 
Clothing for patients ........ 50 40 
Visiting nurses’ expenses .... 899 45 

Dota eeaosigie ee ie ee $28,512 31 


Government grant for 1916... $10,743 43 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, PENETANGUISHENE. ' 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, Ist 


CCTOBETA LO ED i ol Mp elec ee 5 
AAI Eted Mie ee ee neds 141 
Births. in Hospital) .). :ac ae 29 

Total number under treat- 

MONE ae ot ae eee 175 
WiISCVareed va wwe Ce re i +, 166 
DISCO Bde Mari ee i Pear poe me 4 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

DEV OL GR eee Seer 5 

175 


Ser. 
NEAL O:h7 08004. 3 Uveitis tance ent ee 
HMemate cit sue oe hak ean eee 98 
175 
Revenue. 

From the -Province. 2.4. ..4 0%: $270 11 
From the Town of Penetang. 300 00 
From the County of Simcoe.. 500 00 
From other municipalities.... ...... 

From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 1,831 70 


rr: 


ances... 


a 8) Ce, 0) 8. © [er9) 6) 6):6 <6 46. ‘ee we eo L” .6 ese 


PUBLIC HOSPITAL, SMITH’S FALLS. 


1917 INSPECTOR: OF HOSPITALS. 91 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, PENETANGUISHENE.—Continued. 
From subscriptions, donations Beers Wine AUG SPITits ovate. oar en. Castes ce 
and bequests from private Bedding, napery and general 
ANUS VICUAI Ss em ete os ass 95 00 MOUSE TUTrNiIshiInesy 0040s eee a Cee teats 
From other sources ......... 695 15 Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances .... 84 60 
BUSOU Jee oteteal cl ake: stein! 2 Sa eek ons $3,691 96 TUG ares oe a ois weclea ater ae 287 28 
Light: gas, oil and candles... 44 28 
Expenditure. Salaries and wages .......... 1,248 26 
‘Faxes an Grin sSuranCe: ns)< sik e ye oe teas 
TSUCCHErS MINCALY coh cisis. does aos es $171 92 COontinPen Gres sis4), ociccke oceans 65 51 
Butter ana OSes oye. oi 115 99 IaUNndry eter bev wis viasmee ees 322 29 . 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 73 74 DOOR EN Marasy ade cl Weak ae na ake aan haa ee sishalincers 
BVT HSE Pe Ware er week cass, ks «/s, oh nas 125 99 FLODAITS OTCINANY. ern woe paves 106 45 
Be GH ran COMEE sc see 6 5c6 ve alt) 8 Gieiel oe Printine cand: DOStaeeiiicc cs 4s aty eres sea 
Potatoes and other vegetables. _......... RAVMENLOL NOt cs ieare Wiech ae nw ereere 
Groceries and provisions not 
enumerated ........ Reel 740 22 Ot alee Aes oe her aietoes $3,706 55 
Drugs and medicines ........ 320 68 
Medical and surgical appli- Government grant for 1916 ... $330 81 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official vear: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, 


DOCODET AL LD Eso wie oaveonk 22 | Butter and! eges. wikis as 
BOCETL TEE OC as itiets, oie a rc sth shee a aeon ace 487 | Flour, bread and meal 
Birtpsean Lospitalo sess wt 44 VEEL ae eee ee eeatirett Pare sae ar tle 

| Potatoes and other vegetables 

Total number under treat- | Groceries and provisions not 

TVET) Bete tists trates ls oath te aon 553 | enumerated i oeagse awe 
Li evreat and Gofeet te ye. eee es 
TOESCH ATE Cd 4 ota wk elon «5 oe os 482 Drugs and medicines ........ 
PLCC tects ete: Manet ols he's 38 tee ent 33 Medical and _ surgical appli- 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- ULCER rec ens aaie ila ayaa vel Sinister 
Mate CO LG Wi. fy dcke: Veco tacchs ee ethen 38 Surgical instruments ........ 
_ Bedding, napery and general 
553 House furnishings |i vette en. « 
Sex Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances 
DEN C) eR RD ron a RCNP a me 228 APO Vata ievueakeeereten s/c s sees were enema 
MEINE LOMS ie ke Gite oii et ee Neos os 325 Light: Gas, oil and power ... 
calle dh ee a CIV EV ree as se eros Soo esce setae oe 
553 POCO i pele cal ole er aN oes 
é Revenue. Salaries and wages .........-. 
Taxes and insurance ........ 
From the Province of Ontario. $1,218 25 Comtin Sen cles cs oF ue abace Wevwreee 
From the Town of Smith’s Repairs,. ordinary ~...34. se. 

Halls enuaios lee eat ois 1,200 00 Printing, stationery, etc. 
From patients themselves for SPAY MANIC SUPAW,. ctl cee es vine 

maintenance and treatment 12,852 23 Beer, wine and spirits ....... 
From subscriptions, donations WALER: SUDDIY wert mists scours 

and bequests from private Payments on liabilities ...... 

PROV ICUALS 8 Gai ae ne 5 tho ats aes ees 305 75 
From other sources .......... 7,775 49 POUL. stalk aera ec taaieiiate Soe 
From endowments, invest- 

POILA OL eet mon tac tate 973 00 Government grant for 1916 , 

PERO ER LeU Hae 6 eee on rah oka s « $24,324 72 


Expenditures. 


Butchers’ meat 


ocr ee eo meoevrere ne 


$23,988 


$1,557 


06 


REPORT OF THE 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, ORANGEVILLE. r 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, 1st 
October, 1915 
Admitted 


ovecereeeeneveve 


eeceoteeeerereeeeeerereeeve 


PLOT cease antl tei che ais ees 


APISCUAPEE Le Se ea tena 
REO ence ttt Sarena ge p ae me 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


O58 C6 (OOS | & 5@) Nee, (a: © 10\re: hark a: 


Male 


Sut® 4) .8) 8,80 0" @ S866 e.g 26m ene Lelie ale Te: 


G0) @ | 0" (05/696! 'e:(6,e0| oe Pecereve ee 6 ere 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Orangeville 
From the County of Dufferin. 
From other municipalities 
From patients for mainten- 
ance and treatment 
From endowments, 
INONUS Neve yates oo aia 
From subscriptions, donations, 
and bequests from private 
individuals 


Or 8) S76." 6 Oe ia 2) 6G: 0 Sie) in, 6 8, Ove) 6 


$356 72 


Expenditures. 


Butchers*ameat. ote ee 
Buttersvand ;eseges or ee 
Flour, bread and meal 
MILK Sse. Sit eas ee 
Tea and). coflees nea ee 
Potatoes and other vegetables 
Groceries and provisions not 

eCNnUMera ted Wasn hontde me 
Drugs and medicines ........ 


Medical and surgical appli- 

ALICOS vrei. tedhe Ga ee ee 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 
Bedding, napery and general 


house furnishings ......... 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances .. 
BUG) ee ES ee Se altel ete 
Light: Gas, oil and candles .. 
Waters ey cen ore mann 
IcC6sSupplyoteis a. Hace ae ee 
Salaries and wages 
LAUD GT Yc Bet eos cae eee ee 
Contingencies 14.5. .0..2.. 22: 
Repairs, ordinary ............ 
Printing, stationery and post- 

DEO Sinise the ae ee 
Taxes and insurance ......... 
Telephone 


seer eee eee 


Ce 2 | 


eoeeoee eee ere eer ee eeee 


Government grant for 1916 .. 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, PORT HOPE. 


>see ee © 


$314 98 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 


Ocloaher. Gt cece ieee 6 
AGIMITLOG ST aire  nrcein che Se cals 341 
Birtaecine Hospital eee eh 20 

Total number under treat- 

ION een d hte eee aig eat 367 
DISCHareed (ase ec ete ars 350 
DEM eee are whee ee abd 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

DOT ALOLO hs se ot, hoe oe hea 6 

367 


Sex. 


Oii6 OO) CHO) COLE "0" 'S e- Hele a lel eS, wre eo eue ce 


Se 6.560) CCL O 6. 0186 OBE be 6 weve slg re 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From City of Port Hope .... 
From County of Durham .... 
From other municipalities 
From endowments, invest- 
Ments 4 eten ts ape eee ee 


266 
101] 


36T 


$399 13 
509 78 
200 00 
100 00 


900 95 


ee A Ce ee ee a a 


1917 INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 93° 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, PORT HOPE.—Continued. 


From patients themselves for Bedding, napery and general 
maintenance and treatment 4,591 29 house furnishings ......... 281 80 
From subscriptions, donations Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and bequests from _ private and cleaning appliances .... 36 75 
“Uf heh Or RPE Es eae ieee a 221 00 HCPA oa eee Lite Ree ehere & ctasate Ee 489 97 
From other sources .......... 105 50 Light: gas, oil and candles .. 87 30 
a Salaries and wages’ i....5.0.3. 3,608 75 
LOLA eed ova as peas oe oe PL Oe OD Insurance and taxes ........ 83 85 
CONTINGENCIES! Oe vrs, tae wre seen T1 39 
Expenditures. Repairs, (Ordinary. tee ees 9 58 
ECO eit ore a re ee ES Tee 24 40 
MRL UCHeT Sot ICA Lie ey Po coals es $318 77 WAL EI eat ieee oecin a Santa. iy sermons 32 21 
PBUELere ANG <CLES4 ~ ciordes So os. eae 266 80 Printing, stationery, postage. . 65 44 
SPO eke a te ores aad ak nite 129 15 Hays and Strawires ewes caeee eek 94 47 
Ee Rete every oe eis ots ob ee gs 72 00 Beer, wine and spirits ....... 16 76 
PL OaetAN Cs COM CGn. of oe Oa nies my 29 45 Medical and _ surgical appli- 
Potatoes and other vegetables 153 32 BLOGS saa Shas as cori ine See 345 50 
Groceries and provisions not ——————— 
ENUINGPAed aie losin ds od eae niet « 222 22 PL OCAI@ oe tie te keane eas reise O,0. La, 6S 
Drugs and medicines, medical ae 
and surgical appliances .... 173 80 Government grant for 1916 .. $721 06 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, BOWMANVILLE. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. { Expenditures. 

Number under treatment, 1st ISTILCHOTS AMCAL, (hee ss awe eee) $630 69 
Oto bere LOLO ours ras ois tah TULL CL SS AEE OOS ho aes Pe Boe tL 
PATTIE LOU Free doie a oe aeeibigc oa tcnee 247: Flour, bread and meal ...... 156 438 
IBARLN Sa SH OSDILAP ene 2tleee go 21 NG Bic Gt Ae i eds i Stee 14 21 
—_—_—____— TPEATAN sCOMGC As es ov sg ha oe 14 45 
Total under treatment .... 279 Potatoes and other vegetables 6 16 

Groceries and provisions not 
EACH AT Cte ian coc ok ene Rie ee 254 GHLUMera bed. ie ER ey eos a 727 49 
OME mRNA aise oo ticeye Fhe atace ols 15 Drugs and medicines ........ 302° 97 

Under treatment, 30th Septem- Medical and _ surgical appli- 
POY eG etere aa ais Cegnt hs sae) oe 10 BAVOOS ieee i cwsscn aie peel ter ares 103 10 
—_—---——- Surgical instruments ........ 107 61 
279 Meeres WiINeK ANG SPITS: ce es Oe eee 

Bedding, napery and general 
Sex. ‘i house furnishings ......... 478 66 

Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
Bae ee eet fete a) share iepate® are se oe whe 146 and cleaning appliances ... $2223 
PERETETAL LORS hae hee tainis rao neh Chel acieko las 133 POAT CS daeomee eats. tats: Uh. aac atari ee: See 502 20 
—————— Light: gas, oil and candles .. 239 05 
219 Ice supply ..... We eae etme een 25 00 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,794 00 

Revenue. ; Stationery, printing, postage, 
CLE Aro eM chal s ote Seen ata 78 12 
From the Province of Ontario $673 52 CONTIN GONCIES: © eis Seg wcll eos 739 08 
From Town of Bowmanville .. 600 00 Repairs OrdiINaryin os tees wes 147 75 
From County of Durham .... 200 00 USUAL TNL 9 te oes Sk tee teeta nee ee 904 70 
From patients for mainten- Taxes-and insurance ......5.. 62 14 
ance and treatment ....... 5,540 09 Hay and straw pesos. os koe eek 33 08 
From subscriptions, donations, WWALAEM SUD DIY inc crte too wesc ee aber 20 52 
and bequests from private Saree EAMETS 
eae Bhs Ue ace 8 fee aie ear Cntr sone mae 618 00 2 Wa) 25 Nene AP i RS OU” amie $7,483 35 

From all other sources ...... - 726 44 

OSE nee sae ae Government grant for 1916 .. $718 97 


94 3 REPORT OF THE 


No. 25 


NN 
SIR OLIVER MOWAT MEMORIAL SANATORIUM, KINGSTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under’ treatment, ist 
October, 1915 
LAIMA ET LOG etre sens Satie oe ae 


ore ee eer eane 


eeeeeeeee vs eeave 


ment 


On@ ~2 2's 6 Ve 60 eam. O00 ee anes 


SiG Oe) ©. 16 6) (6. 01.6, ee) 6 0 ele eye 


Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 


O, 96 6.0) 6) 810) \6 (0 6.50 Bid) Oe, 6 8 6 ew ew eye 


DEP OL Grego Nena rr ee, ete 
Sez. 
Male rete? Fe cee te Bee 
ROmale was ian arena et Core 
Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $2,826 
From the City of Kingston .. 1,000 
From other municipalities .. 500 
From patients themselves for 


maintenance and treatment. 7,627 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 
TNOLVICUAIS 0s. Be eee 1,854 
From other sources .......... 145 
TDOTA ae rn cate ce Ns $13,954 


86 
00 
00 
86 
28 
83 


83 


Eapenditures. 

Butchers: meat... 0). co cake $1,059 49 
Butter‘ and (eres )2. 525 se 1371561 
Bred stares FUR teenie Ge ee 380 59 
Miles 0 raisins. ov ae Sede ee cee 
Teatand:' colee so. suerte 70 54 
Potatoes and other vegetables 56 16. 

Groceries and provisions not 
» GNUM OPS CEE chs seers choles ees Ae eee 
Drugs and medicines ........ 369 O07 
Beer; (wine and?:dpirits.-.2.. ae ee 

Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 183 32 

Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances .. 1b 18 
FRU CTR au hives wis tet chs sade 3 na Oe Ree 1,070 65 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 161 97 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,045 50 
Insurance and taxes ........ ~- 124 25 
Contingencies ge spews ae 1,270 82 
Repairs.-ordinary \ wees aes 667 60 
Hayirandrstra wire cutee 361 59 
Printing, stationery, ete. .... 62 63 
TOtaOter ce ait ane net a $11,463 32 
Government grant for 1916 .. $3,707 15 


BRANT SANATORIUM, BRANTFORD. 


~— 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients, 


Number under treatment, Ist 
Octoper,71915 ©. xeon s alee 
AGINILLOG ete ies coon ee ens 
Total number under treat- 
THOT, Facade Holes ioe oa iets 


Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- — 

ber, 1916 


eee e ere eeeow eee eeeeve 


eeeoere ee teeoeereevreeseeceeet ees 


eoeeowree reer eeen en eeee 


Male 


OTR Se 16 ee be OC 0 ond) 6 e204 6S 9 ele 6 


i 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,446 


From the City of Brantford .. 3,969 
From the County of Brant . eae 
From other municipalities of 
the Province) (ratesceen cee ae 82 
From paying patients ........ 592 
Subscriptions, donations, etc. .. aiseee 
Other, Sources * dete ei oe ee 
"OLE prety Oeeee vA ge Merete $6,092 
Hxependitures. 
Butchers’ meat and fish ...... $610 
Buttersandveces Ai eee O27 
Flour, bread and meal ...... O%. 
Milk ease ee eau nee aces Mt ase 395 
Tea? and | COMeG nie ae ee teres cf 


Potatoes and other vegetables 184 
Groceries and provisions not 
enumerated 


ee 


=. oe 


iSi7 


INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


BRANT SANATORIUM, BRANTFORD.— Continued. 


Drugs and medicines ........ 
Medical and_ surgical appli- 

PE COEEMES f lec Sis vu Nl crag ee 
Surgical instruments ........ 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 
Bedding, napery and general 

RiMeTAT SITES uttic lS, «oo haere ee 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances .... 
TLRS) See 0 eae Sa A ee Mepea ae, 
Hlectric light, gas, oil, candles 
Water supply 


oeoer eee eee ees eeee 


179 75 


cee e ere 


{ 


Salaries and wages 
Taxes, interest and_ insurance 
CONTIN Ben cles oi. nt gees 
Repairs, ordinary 
Ice supply 
Clothing for patients 
Printing, stationery, etc. ..... 


00) 0-0) 10 0) 0.0.6 


oer ee ere eoees 
ere ete eee eee eee ewe 


ooo ee eee 


ooo ec eee eee ee eo wo oe oO © wD 


Government aid for 1916 


THE PREVENTORIUM, TORONTO. 


$2,070 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, list 
October, 1915 
POMAATNL Gt OOM rere bette tee noe eres eee ee 


eevee eee ee eee 


TILOAE cite) emirate slson ernie es ba ye 
Discharged 
Died 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


oe eee eee ee eee eo oe o 


eeoereevrerevr eee eee ete ease eee es @ 


ot ep vee eens ee ee eee 


eoeeere eee eee eee reese eet eee 


eevee er eee eee eae er ewes o se 


Revenue. 


ae ee ee 


From the Province of Ontario $5,907 00 


Prom_City ‘of Toronto :. 2.225: 9,039 80 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 69 00 
From property belonging to 
Hospital, endowments, etc. .  —...... 
From subscriptions, donations, 
and bequests from private 
INOIVIGUA See ee Se 48 59 
From all other sources, not 
above enumerated ......... 52 44 
PECOLELL verse anc date 7s Gite Anal CeO $15,116 83 


Hxpenditures. 


Butchers’ meat 


sae SR aia aha vanoerae $654 06 
Buttersand. eles. cae oes 593 06 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 331 47 
NETTIE 2 sei rested ge Sate ree 1,279 88 
Tea and coffee’ ........ sees 27 00 
Potatoes and other vegetables 249 43 
Groceries and provisions nét 

CUUMIETA TCC tins ease at tac 563 75 
Drugs and medicines ........ 107 61 
Surgical instruments and ap- 

DUAN Costes ate as ira Pin ae aoe Bee 
Beer, wine andsspirita” alec. us me ee ee 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings ......... 721 88 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 49 82 
USI Ye) Ue Ae ar oe ee cs Cy tg 752 28 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 400 53 
IW ACTORS SUD DIYy Ss clelre or ho emeee ake 5 88 
Clothing for patients ........ 504 62 
POG tere tee ae Reade tiah «ty piece cuk sole 47 40 
salaries and wages .......... 3,982 78 
Taxes and insurance ........ 16 67 
CONTI ONCIER ores a Woeterecs yore the 405 60 
Printing, stationery, ete. 59 T1 
KRepaire Ordinary. 65 ses Goes 1,006 02 

OLAS. eee tee eee $11,759 45 
Government grant for 1916 .. $5,990 15 


96 REPORT OF THE 


ESSEX TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL, KINGSVILLE, 


No. 25 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 


October s1915 ae. ei ceea <  Roe 15 
PATS CLOG & caciatas ied Wie eee tne ee 41 
Total number under treat- 
THON ee es ec eee ee 56 
DIISCRATSOO sca! oo kle es siete ss 35 
PIB Woe ee re alee sie et chat d e dees 2 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 
DEL LO LG ee iece ate weer aces he eee 19 
56 
: Sex. 
Male Hee cetera eos ply ce meaeeein 28 
EGA LE Hea ew Sciacca ici s Ea ohare 28 
56 
Revenue. 

From the Government of On- 
tario for maintenance ..... $2,069 58 
From the County of Essex .. 500 00 
From the City of Windsor .. 1,577 00 
From other municipalities .. 901 98 
From paying patients ........ 4,093 05 

From subscriptions, bequests 

and donations from private 
PA CIVICUAIS ie uk ee aha ee la teraee: = 2,844 49 

From other sources not enum- 
OPALCO Wee vias alee Sees 289 30 

POUL. iN. SR ee eee $12,275 40 


Expenditure. 
Butchers’ meat and fish ..... $887 
Butter and e228" 4.0 fc css. 3 ole 639 
Flour, bread and meal ...... 237 
MILK a eget Ane acta tere rceee 550 
Téa and COREE Ho 20s Necks 61 
Potatoes and other vegetables. 253 
Groceries and provisions not 
enumerated“. Awe ee 378 
Drugs and medicines ........ 292 
Medical and _ surgical appli- 
ANCES GIT Banas Bekins Da ke eee 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings .... 0.5... 644 
Brooms, ‘brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances ... 57 
Abts) Re ppetaane~N me lene Tatas Remy Ale Rv 386 
Hlectric light, gas, oil, candles 74 
Water -Si DD iiets ee wet ee 118 
Lee. SUPPLY ia & ie es eee 65 
Salaries and wages .......... 4,251 
Taxes, insurance and interest. 167 
Contin Sen cCiesaie us ew ee 763 
Repairs; ordinary: -se eae 220 
’ Printing, stationery, etc. .... 65 
Totaly Pre ace, Seem eihetetrans $10,119 
Government grant for 1916... $2,831 


PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL, HAILEYBURY. 


oe 


The following summaries show the operaticns of the Hospital during the otiicial year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment ist 


Metobers: 1915" 5 dase tiers Greece 16 
SG WITET OC age Ory nce eshoeaatins aces 767 
Births-in Hospital’ .......... 15 

Total number under treat- 

RLOTI CR eh Wier shes ares Romane, ele 798 
EMSGH are Gd aries & ots oti wee les Tai 
PLO ee ae et cr eia fesse eae eels 34 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

DSP e TOE Dee wi arse e ke sad ale ote 43 

798 

Sex 
ITO Sete Sete th orantirars a Oren tn nies 432 
Re@Male ee aches co eet Oars as ie 366 
798 


Revenue. 
From Government of Ontario. $1,488 87 
From Town of Haileybury... 866 75 
From patients for mainten- 

ance and treatment ....... 11,895 30 
From other municipalities ... 791 00 
From subscriptions, bequests ’ 
_ and donations of private in- 

divid ualsee sxcue el ane, eee 583 00 
From other sources .......... 3,032 02 
Income from endowments, etc. 506 83 

TOtal Den Moree oon $19,163 77 
Expenditures. 
ButchersZnGates .& eee eae $1,380 80 
Butter and eres nw tcus eee 1,174 50 
Flour, bread and meal ....... . 894 46 
NEL) Kiev vaee Sik vote et ohn lewc teeter 1,134 63 


i ee Ae Oe 


SS pet eA ae 


as 
be 4 4 
We Bai ee i eee 


ee a 


PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL, HAILEYBURY.—Continued. 


oC 6.6. @ 9 @ 6) O10 OL e Rie 


Tea and coffee 
Potatoes and other vegetables 
Groceries and provisions not 
SRMPOCP ALOR sf. hk oietotnus wks 
Drugs, medicines 
Medical and_ surgical 
ances and surgical 
Mens. s 
Beer, wine and spirits 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings 
Brooms, brushes, etc. ........ 
RCM etre yee. a 1 Ae ae © hoa eles 
lectric light, gas, oil, candles 


appli- 
instru- 


eee et ee 


706 85 
752 06 


750 40 
904 20 


UL GTA OUTS EY Me obi tai iits eta, eiceens Oo 9, © actaateiecs 
Printing, stationery, etc. ..... 486 72 
Plays AUG St lO We ye cher arbarstaaeees 189 90 
Mia Pe ie hr Soa canleis Seed Sols Arka 49 42 
Salaries: and wages. ois. 6. .ck. 2,158 00 
Taxes and insurance ......... 170 00 
Hepairs, POrGinary. S245 oles wales 306 15 
WODTINSENCTER! 640755 ek Miah $48 87 
Clothing for patients «....... 1,280 17 
POCA T ook Utes Cie kn a ie $16,534 51 

19 


Government grant foP-1916; 2.6 51,878 


| Sree 


LADY MINTO HOSPITAL, CHAPLEAU, 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients, 


Number under’ treatment Ist 


ROSATI oe LEV Ld aa fo: ure ngpoces store's 
PRIELELC COREE. ol nels hore Suaaheee ae ess 
PAPE FIOSDIUGL -c4 tains etuna 2 


Total number under treat- 
PA eae er ance Cela os 


BI BORAP SOOT,  cpagre esis Siri bee. as 
PATO ssa aed i ae ws Ee ee 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


S16 © 8 5 #9) 8 8 Be 6 8 4) 0 60) 6 


MAIO: S60) 
‘ICE ee eer ae LE a es 


corer ee ere ee ere eee ee ee oo 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Chapleau.. 
From patients themselves for — 
maintenance and treatment. 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 
individuals ... 
From other sources 


soe eee eo eee 


aeeoe et eevee 


Deere CS 


Hependitures, 
Butchers’ meat and fish ...... $310 
Butter audrer esi cs acm yore un eee 
INL peeks acetone ees oy are sega 213 
PLGA ATi) COMLCOS scar ce ud sree he wate 
Potatoes and other vegetables wee 
Groceries and provisions not 

ENwInerateds. 2.24 ue eee ee 889 
Drugs: and, medicines “5. 2o.% 2 eee 
Surgical and medical appli- 

PTECES cue) cap tere’eleweat cao aoe sts ater 62 
Beer, wine “and spirits) ice one aaes 
Bedding, napery and general 

House Turnisnines: eset oes i) 
LOL miiede tun wait eaaiare oc eck sei 758 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... rh 
Electric light, gas, oil and 

DOW OGE seeds tte ice os che deere ie 
WV LORS SEDO Wcities sare ciate se aee are 75 
Ac Fe th nan, Sei oe pul Mea ee RAN as 58 
Salaries ANd WALE|S ...010)2, 0. welere 2,084 
Taxes and insurance,  tele- 

DHONSL ATC -POWE! <.d.rlewe o sce. water 
Stationery, printing, etc. .... 12 
COTS en Clase cst ee aioe ey ae a a 
Opals OT CINAT Yo. sussiste/sisccba sls 136 
PS VE ATIC STIL Wir ot oar «aia aap ole Ene wee, renee 

EOLA beat 4S hove te tolstenclvtase ne cations $4,939 
Government grant for 1916.... $348 


ese 


oee 


eee 


eae 


eee 


98 REPORT OF THE 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, STRATHROY. 


No. 25 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment, ist 


OctODerseLOVO NE iss ees oes ee 12 
POI LL EO Sco arcs Gees eleaar ee acat eae 148 
Number of births in the insti- 

tution during the year..... 16 

Total number under treat- 

STPATL DET eee cetoin cates ete 176 
WISCHATESEMI ccc ese ole wan e's 154 
ROC ee ea toes oe trea ae etavaee Sine tore 7 
Under treatment, 30th Septem- 

MET CLO LG FUe whe visage aise See ans 15 

176 
Sez. 
IMLALO epee hclciots Siete oie nats ete Rnleas 88 
UOTIALO Ay sa aN s ates cate cosets 88 
176 
Revenue. 


Received from the Province of 


COULAEIG re kote ee ae tare set es $486 86 
From the Town of Strathroy. ...... 
From the County of Middle- 

SGN Mrie ee clokatete ee ve aioe bia B shee 1,178 00 
From paying patients ........ 6,199 98 
Subscriptions, donations, etc.. ...... 
From sources not enumerated. .......... 

OVA ISS 0 aia teers Gasket $7,864 84 


| 


Huependitures. 
Butchers’ meat. $342 
Butter’ and €22S 0001 0..6el 189 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 130 
Milkite. 2 ee hee Cee 118 
Téa atid scofteé er... yen «eee sat 51 


Potatoes and other vegetables 146 
Groceries and provisions not 


enumerated fo) 2, eee wee aii 
Drugs and medicines ........ 247 
Medical and surgical appli- 
re 0 612 MN io a MA cll cs, oe 360 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 6 
Bedding, napery and general 
house furnishings ......... 24 
Brooms, brushes, mops, etc... 43 
FULG bo cise vit ee ce te, ae a ate 457 
Hlectric light, gas, oil, candles 49 
Watertsupplyaie catia te een ee eee 
LCOS aes dew wears 15 
Salaries and wages © ..c6csae 2,023 
Contingencies. 60... 3en shoe are 121 
Repairs, | ordinary yy. . ost 144 
Taxes and insurance ......... 5D 
Printing, stationery, ete. .... 59 
Surgical instruments ........ 12 
Hay and straws +. aes. ae 120 
Total we tile ae $5,097 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


‘Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment ist 


OCtODEr ta 915). Vos hs eee te 22 
Nimber saamitted Lt ws so 248 
BEES OH LEOSDILAl sc ap siete heise 97 

Total number under treat- 

AILOLLE MP li ie hcGhyx ee oe eee eee 357 
EASE AT SOC onc 0d eo 660 9 8 332 
EP CLGR atm Outen. Vane os chate'o a ee 0 oe 5 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

OV FRO LG ec Bos antes ble suite 20 

By 

Sex 
1 ak dle ep Red ca ee Oa ao ee ne) Me 
PAISIO Mca oe cial een ee 357 
357 


Revenue. 

From the Province of Ontario sedi + 
From the City of Toronto.... $2,062 
From: the-County of York..2). ~  ) ee 
From other municipalities of 

the serovinceues.s aes fone 66 
From paying patients ........ 6,448 
From property belonging to 


the Hospital 


From subscriptions, bequests 
and donations from private 
Liv dials eta eee ee 944 
From other sources not ehum- 
erated soos. b ctr mse LOTT 
Otel ce aedeente se h-reae $10,598 
Hxependitures. 
Butchers mieatiae ie nae se $420 
Butter and esos sec ence ocieies 401 


@ eye, 6 16 (ER 1S 06a le 6 re 8. Py eee ae 


ee 


57 


22 
39 


27 


» 
oO 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGH HOSPITAL, TORONTO.—Oontinued. 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 120 66 Eiectric light, gas, oil, candles 155 32 
PRL EEE, owas ion eas siete were 335 42 WHALEE a SUDDLYS Bie cee tose aoe 61 10 
SPORES COUMEG irr: soc es oc te 41 57 TCOVSUDDIVan 422 es Sea eet ae 21 60 
Potatoes and other vegetables. 291 51 Salaries and wages .......... 3,534 92 
Groceries and provisions not Taxes and insurance ........ 95 20 
PIMINGTALCH!.(, «a cle k a aise sees 1,033 45 GontinvenGles7 1 a 6 ueiy wack 179 06 
Drugs and medicines ........ 1,226 19 REDAITS Ordinary e senna 86 75 
Medical and surgical appli- PIQUD OEY cio fake aso ede 611 75 
RIO ee eae ete 6 hans: one eerie 486 87 Printing, stationery, etc. ..... 149 54 
Bedding, napery and general Surgical instruments ......... 418 39 
house furnishings ......... 364 28 See 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap LC OUCAL teehee crete eae a ee pis $10,562 83 
and cleaning appliances ... 39 75 
Be RE irre aie ole Lice ole. Sa 488 20 Government grant for 1916... $1,139 98 


LADY MINTO HOSPITAL, COCHRANE. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment Ist 


BE LEG 1d Lia crads oukt scleet en aoe bi bw Souk 
ONG TA gH Tota EDO alg Sena aang ee 92 
Use FOSDILAL 4.5 2c Sie es coos 9 

Total number under treat- 

VOT UNM OT see koe de ey aes 101 
Pi NADP eRe hens ee et, 78 
Ute 0 eT Se TS Oe Ae a 8 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 
Deter Gea i eae Pee WG 15 
| 101 
Sex 
LITE: 5, IR ie eet ee eae 63 
RGR Sane Pn Sate oa. 6 othe Oa os 38 
101 
Revenue. 
From the Province of Ontario. ...... 
From the Town of Cochrane..  ...... 
From patients themselves for 

maintenance and treatment. $417 00 
From property belonging to 

Hospital, endowments, ete...  ...... 
From subscriptions, donations, 

and bequests from private 

THOUTIO WALS YET Cie « Ce se hoe a 428 97 
Prom, other ‘sources .......5: 470 25 

PHOCADO ial. tae te ok. ee $1,316 22 


Hapenditures. 
Butchers? meats «oes c co ae $178 
Buttersandeges aovtc.i) cee 113 
Flour, bread and meal ....... 64 
NEL Lee tgarcnte tea Uke Stanetap are 76 
Tearand: Gomecer ts oo... wake te 19 
Potatoes and other vegetables 55 
Groceries and provisions not 
Gimerated iis. 2a. moet 263 
Drugs and medicines ......... 100 
Surgical instruments and ap- 
DHAaANnGes i es oe Mae ee ee ee 
Beer, wine and spirits ....... 59 
Bedding, napery and general 
MOUSE LUrnishines, oo wee eo eee 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
and cleaning appliances ... 12 
TT @ Lape Delia ates ita Maced sin ae: 184 
Hlectric light, gas, oil, candles 62 
Watere SUD DIY pieces oats oc an ee 
Glothinesforr pa vientse sce. a ee ee: 
CEE Pia rattan lacie a eae AY te 61 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,289 
Taxes and insurance ........ 47 
FEAVEOTIC SUL Were oa so nc see ea 
Contingencies +i. ° 4 oo teels dee ae 241 
Printing, stationery, ete. .... 3 
HeDAITS OTC Marvels on seamen eae een ere 
OLB Sore on ahs Secreto a ee $2,869 
Government grant for 1916.... 


— 


( 
MISERICORDIA MATERNITY HOSPITAL, OTTAWA. 
The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the official year: 


Movements of Patients, 


Number under treatment Ist 
October, 1915 


eee ee ewe eww eee 


139 


$230 5 


PROTOLCLCO 1a: lta Vee oe ee oe 356 
Birtns im Pes pitalee vase 199 
Total number under treat- (i ae 
TG bee ahs tae craks eee 694 
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100 REPORT OF THE 
MISERICORDIA MATERNITY HOSPITAL, OTTAWA.—Continued. 
Mischarced*s tii. Assesses om 433 Flour, bread and meal ....... 1,249 34 
” st RE RAS ar eh AL ae, Be AR 1386 MEE SR kok eae ie ats es eae 
Under treatment 30th Septem- Tea. and Comee As eee see 288 77 
MOTT RO LG sere See dda sucaee ten wie 125 Potatoes and other vegetables 880 94 
Groceries and provisions not’ 
694 "WONUMePrated!, do. a ee ne pie eee 2,106 89 
Drugs and medicines ......5.. 448 98 
Ser. Medical and surgical appli- 
BOOSS vw AY Seigcde dete 346 26 
VEST AS eNO UR uct oie te eC Ale ore es 210 Surgical instruments ......... 22 63 
BIG TIEOLC orice ithe a ial a Ried aterete 484 Beer, wine and spirits ....... 88 50 
Bedding, napery and general 
694 house (furnishings: See. ee 580 84 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 
Revenue. and cleaning appliances.... 242 05 
PUG] oS eee ey Deen oer ee eeaieae 2.1% 22 
From the Province of Ontario $1,823 49 Light: gas, oil and candles... 595 84 
From the City of Ottawa..... 2,500 00 Watery supply) e aime oe 588 41 
From the County of Carleton. 50 00 Hay and’ straw io. e oe ee 13110 
From patients themselves for Clothing for patients, includ- 
maintenance and treatment. 3,629 85 ing boots and shoes ....... 1193797 
Subscriptions, donations and Lee oe er eae ae eee 91 78 
DOHUESTS KHL iA Sh ew See 3,007 75 Salaries and wages .......... 2,125 30 
From other sources not enum- Taxes and insurance ......... 462 50 
erared (AL Ee Gate eee 5,084 30 Continzencies*:7el sl. Taw ta se 222 55 
—— mepairs, “ordinary slsse. 724 79 
MORO UHUINE #OUP IEE Rca ae A See tee $16,995 39 Printing, stationery, ete. ..... 125 25 
Coffins “and ‘funerals 7... .. sa. 27.25 
Haependitures. ; Se 
: Total, yoo eae a eee $20,419 64 
DULGRELE INCAS > sclewatees te $1,621 15 
UELert AM OSES Sn sa ee ce ae 1,456 96 Government grant for 1916.... $2,601 95 


re Be JOSEPH’S GENERAL HOSPITAL, PARRY SOUND. 


The following summaries show the operations of the Hospital during the oficial year: 


Movements of Patients. 


Number under treatment ist 

October, 1915 
BR ETIN CL OU eas Foe xc ela tree Aains Get See 
Births in Hospital 


Total number under treat- 
AVVO TLR See alte. oye ster otti acters 


PVE CUAL ECL belly ak in ste Bakix arose 
DEO MCRMO ilic alae his Peta rnc choses esate 
Under treatment 30th Septem- 

ber, 1916 


2) 7S) 97 fe. 0 BO we jee ee ee) oe 8) 


Male 2s; 
Female... 


coef et eee eoerer eee eer er eee 


eee eer erer eee eee ee oe 


Li 
340 
14 
371 


323 
31 


iar 
371 


261 
110 


371 


Revenue. 


From the Province of Ontario 


From the Town of Parry 
OU  s SAsntandia ec pishde eee $197 
From other municipalities of 
the Provintever acc; Sx eee 494 
From patients themselves for 
maintenance and treatment. 4,864 
From subscriptions, donations 
and bequests from private 
WCIVICLUAIS Sonia. ieee eae ane 1,440 
From iallother sources)... cays 16 
TO Ga hae 7 as Ne one areca eee $7,011 
Hapenditures. 
Butchers’ Meatess taken $273 
Butter ands OSes. aeeee 180 
Flour, bread and meal ....... TEL 
Mil eae tect adeet ne Se eee Lt 
Tea and’ comees cit s< ia se eee By 


73 


47 
17 
14 
06 
45 
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ST. JOSEPH’S GHENHRAL HOSPITAL, PARRY SOUND.—Continued. 


Potatoes and other vegetables 
Groceries and provisions not 

CMUIMeCrAted 2. 2 ove oh ke eo 
Drugs and medicines ........ 
Surgical instruments ........ 
Beer, wine and spirits ...... 
Bedding, napery and general 

house furnishings .....25 2%, 
Brooms, brushes, mops, soap 

and cleaning appliances ... 
UD WC Ste 0 0 WA Es lei ae ae 
Electric light, gas, oil, candles 


78 


641 
279 
105 

TE 


495 
57 


235 
56 


91 


40 
57 
75 
80 


86 
41 


85 
81 


IM ALEC OSUED DEVE. ic Cae cao vcs 48 28 
Salaries and wages .......... 987 65 
POR SUD DL VG relies ob oh trtatas soo 20 00 
CONTECH CIES Sw. Keke wses ces 169 &5 
Repairs, Grdinary oo... cue ws we 92 85 
Printingrand postage: cusses 82 75 
TARY. “AIVG® SLPEL We aeeila os ote oes he 20 65 

OGALL eee Bicc rae wee aoe $4,144 68 
Government grant for 1916... $1,180 58 


SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


The following institutions, having complied with the statutory requirements, are 
entitled to Government aid at the rate of $3.00 per week for each patient admitted free 
or for whose maintenance $7.00 per week or less is contributed. 


Amount payable to 


Name of Institution. Location. Stay of Patients. | each Institution 
for the year 1915. 

See Gy 
Muskoka Free Hospital............ Gravenhurst.....|. 13,7102 weeks 41,131 29 
loronto iree Hospitales jc ouces sess Ca laiae porte mercre } rigs 5c 
Queen Mary Hospital... ss... ..% Westone nao... 16,004; | 48,018 29 
Mountain Sanatoriums: sc. os. Hamilton ves. . 3: 4 978% 14,936 15 
Consumptive Sanatorium.......... St. Catharines... 3822 1,146 86 
Royal Sanatorium ........... ee ie) UES. Wa oa cis ak te 3, 0464 y | 9,139 72 
Queen Alexandra Sanatorium...... Pondonieie.. atest 35813 10,743 43 
Mowat Memorial Sanatorium...... Kingston sien ce. 1, 235% 3,707 15 
Essex Health Association.......... Witidsor acces 94386 ‘5 2,831 58 
Wed) aa LOLI i eee lee selon eee Brantiord®, /.%¢e% 6902? ‘° 2,070 86 
Pere CEVEMLOFININ siryete's os dace tees LOLOM Ove aes aes 1, 9968“ | 5,990 15 
SP ebesyhs WE ERTL 2” Soylent ag igre Sehr don Rene ee Fe | rk On aL ha 139,710 48 
Beye OME IML LL rhe es tease la creo ns he a Pa prale Pei oat MS Ae ee Nl eee ba Phletehe e's 123,229 30 


~_ 


ee ee ee 


NAN one 


wy ihr, d att) ~ 


, hess 

bigitt Chet aa 
\ 

ie 
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CITY HOUSES OF REFUGE. 


The usual information obtained from each Refuge, in respect of sex, and previous 
residence of the inmates, has been summarized as under: 


Sex, 

IGCR REY 5 ht gi Wl Cae ee aie i ig aah Rc ae a ha A ke ne RRL Renee SS A 2,237 
eT Cae re PAN pate VSR Saag ON a LIE RN ites oe tia re oe ok Chet ete 3,922 

6,159 

Former Residence. , 

Received from cities and towns in which the Refuges are located ............ 4,705 
Received from counties in which the Refuges are located ................... 410 
Received from other counties in the Province ................... cece ee eees 912 
PEC POIreSrau es OTOL Oli er fee stone cance atehi perce eel syle ait giana oie de oa od teers 132 

6,159 


1038 
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TABLE I. - 
Gives a summary of the operations of each Refuge during the year. 
ai ( oa Se ( 
corp ak Psa he 
of®| SS Soy qe 
Belew (sees! fu Pe Pie & 
2OO A =] ByabS aA oe, oy Bog = 
5 9,2 Sa He OR ne eS. an ee 
. Boe) ge. |So a Be liad o ee 
Name of Refuge. Location: aSO|/ GT sere at. | od leaoe 
como] 82 Bee So) Soe 08 |O.4 36 
Bow | He |agon| Fee) BA | gm we 
eee) soa lgees| gee| 22/4852 
bod o ~ = 
Bat] 822 |fess| 852 | FS bses 
| vA rs =) i Zz z 
aa ig * us 
House of Industry 25.04 caceie nes ome LOTOMO 645% oes 182 | 112 294 | 188 23 133 
House of “Providence is i. cic slew ew eee re ‘% rane re Hetamal aaron ey hey aye) 187 309 62 416 
Hospital for IncurableS ....... 22+. eS AAG d 234 95 329 34 73 222 
Stisvohin'’s (HOSpLtaly 5 On Siers is eaateraee ele es af eicevets 12 939 251 229 10 12 
Convalescent ElOnlG irae ere creieteue euchonstensite . ae NNT 24 203 227 TOONS tetevese 298 
Anes Olsnbhagloe (elensatey a aitiooraen oreo o.c tic sic a Dtetenava stan 23 2 25 2 Q2 
The Haven ...%.).. aK timteeeae ane iy Bartha tare 88 136 224 Oe ies 108 
Julia Greenshield’s ‘Home. Sct ane Cle arabes alas citea nde 27 10 37 5 38 29 
Good Shepherd I’emale Refug Sposa eens ee eens 161 46 207 Tall Gi ean 136 
Aged Men’s Honia Cet ee ene WH aieteeeve 38 25 63 10 10 43 
Aged Women’s Home .......-.ee-eee- me sheMeuatet oueke 107 92 129 11 18 100 
Traustrial FROLIC abate ecettces! shake atters 5 ee * PP ie Cees 84 10 94 ee a Feat ota: 92 
Salvation Army Rescue Home epee kee yo UR ath 66 935 301 248 5 48 
ETUMEWOOd SElOUSe Mace acl siestcceecieess Re ase ame 1? 39 56 36 2 18 
Victor Home for Young Wormen...... a ai arpiakeraee 29 114 143 TTA ete ces 29 
House of Refuge ..... Racers pers eee EL eUTIN TL] COM ane tetena ete 126 73 199 55 25 119 
Home for BS WORE ergo ache ae Sinteterebens 52 8 60 2 6 52 
Stpeeteris) Elome es eae cece ene Wee asic es Aiea 15 5 20 2 5 13 
ELOWSE ROL SLT GUSLE Vise cielc tater c: cLele sheleuehor ener Kingston. : 4 39 26 65 17 13 35 
Hose .0f Providence Go. sass v2 sess ss) this! bf aye ewe 180 60 240; _ 41 38 161 
Home for Friendless Women ....... uty See tadtce 27 84 61 29 10 22 
FIOUSEMOL IE LOVIGEN CON. chaise esteetne ee ‘|London. Benes 148 68 211 50 16 145 
Home for Aged People ....... RBs eieists Risterens frets 56 70 126 1 18 a6 
Convalescenmty EVO ies on cialeeta cece svevens ‘y sre atenabanete 8 27 30 PL ey aa a 4 
Home for Incurables ........... Reta v4 FI Aa het 49 36 85 10 20 55 
St. Patrick’s Refuge’... 4... CAN Ea Ottawa........ 138 64 202 53 16 133 
StaC@naries ma Hospice umes. Gest eer ee : Sete aed S 214 83 207 51 35 211 
Home for the Aged ......... pt sae BOs re ernie ls 28 20 48 15 6 27 
Refuge Branch, Orphans’ Home <r ere ps Ag HOS 18 9 27 6 2 19 
Home for Friendless Women ......... - tee eseee 33 130 163 128 || oeiceeicers 35 
Refuge of Our Lady of Charity....... vy e) ehelle cefiatels 174 163 337 166 3! 168 
Home for Incurables .......<.+e1s--% cee 29 31 60 4 14 39° 
House of Providence ................|Guelph....... 53 38 91 26 i0 55 
Them liOtts Pionnes 26 6 co sclc wheter atcha terete atoll eoia aimee run she “el pitay oirene 18 8 26 5 3 20 
The Thomas Williams’ Home .....,|St. Thomas. ai 6 Q7 3 2 22 
Fiouse.ot Providence)... sassh sees oe Dundas ras, 140 46 186 34 16 136 
Home for the Friendless ............/Chatham..... fe 28 15 43 8 i 28 
The | Widows’. Homeric. Disie. sar se yo, Brantfordy se) 15 3 18 2 3 13 
Home for the Friendless ............|Belleville....... 8 4 12 Aol eoeenrs 8 
Home for the Friendless ......... .| Windsor....... 28 10 38 5 5 28 
St. Patl’s Home for the Aged......... | Gornwall. 223554 68 48 116 33 19 64 
House of Providence ........ Men cane Peterborough. "5 37 112 29 15 68 
THe merotestant) HOMGi.. wars wesleks oe 29 10 39 4 5 30 
ATS ON A OUSC LOL ECOL Cemcntercst cieecis'e sfc ‘|Sault Ste. Marie 28 25 53 10 4 39 
oe| ile) slele «es lelle set my. 44.0 PATA Me 6,159 2,360 523 3,276 
DOU LSHE ORM OL One te tnceTie wee —_——— | — —) — —_— 


Totals for 191B. cc sscvsceescnlecetccesccceres| Baa 2,878 | 6, 206 2,278 | 464 | 3,464 


! ) | 
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TABLE II, 


Shows the aggregate stay of inmates, upon which the amount of aid to be granted by the 
Government to each Refuge is based. The average stay per inmate is also given. 


| bts 

| 2: m ,: i 

te he) 

Name of Refuge. Location, | we: | tape sa 

x of | St Pe = 

om aad bo 

| ee 1 eg a ii ere 

| Bu ea) Ge! 

- Zz oo < 

Pep eran oc citer ares sumoronta. HES ped WINS Rel sa 294 59,548 | 202 
‘ouse oO POVICON CEE Sans .6 oe alte ale ts. MANO atate eee arteudinus 787 169,865 215 
Hospital for Incurables’ .......<tes«, of Fie Rie NODS TER teetb es 329 84,101 255 
POISE OSD 1 CA VOR 5 oie) S cremate eo bun ha OE ee Prete ye) ane se 251 6 383 | 25 
Convalescent Hiome 105.066.6000 cl ces Sa eee pars ae etnbat ceo ier era 227 9,736 42 
ie aoe ELOTIICE taie ft oichs te ote Bra eiakene f So, ORS ees Riera charm oeeea eens 25 8,327 333 
e@ IAVOTU. sie helene miapeticlie sie lsitaietelo ions coxeusirs ESI Aig ons ei cteae: LeMkce ee cave oe 35, 190 157 
Julia Greenshield’s Home........... oP Naty el ae OR Od eeena rene 37 10,305 a78 
Good Shepherd Femalie Refuge ....... Se Ae ee Eliaveiet aves teeters 207 55,130 266 
PCC NECTI GIT TONIC? cleo te $cc chaise oc sla ereies CMR tue a Sieleréu on Siete 63 14,832 235 
Aged Women’s Home ..........cce00. Fake Pa Cee ences sees 129 37,040 | 287 
PAUSE MI TUE L UMN die i rice e Sete leeibran te. « vie RS ag Ie it hee hetece cae 94 33,101 852 
Salvation Army Rescue Home....... oD il So Syd % peter tle Aes “Sia 92,457 74, 
PPI WiO.OC mM ELOUS Giese o's. o ele niccc sce ere eae BR Alc i EM RS oh eta 5 2,780 rf 
Victor Home for Young Women..... Shen ait ade: nae eany chalets tate 143 6,837 | ie 
utente EOL Sa te tie sa ental oe wile: EAATTIFIE OTS, eeerne «ole eieiteaes 199 46,132 } O31 
ORCI ae Fieies <i 3 ss ee ie ae Sa cover ys 60 ae 804 
eter’s ONICR orale else ieceuenercherers. ce ete pA aN di Wl oferta 20 »b40 | 227 
saptee 3 ee aes Medan etefe ie teeta tet owewe <= ster DEC TINE SU OTs 6 Stonsia ommiel ol oi ekeieuele 65 14,983 230 
ouse 0 POVICENCE” slacotore srele tere ‘ete, onsite s Se hot get hoe Me Red Poets Pe 240 64,246 267 
Home for Friendless Women ........ Ch = PR sas ‘MSta eee 61 11,362 | 185 
LIOUSeC TOL seLOVIGeNnCeL shire Pee P ares cat OT] CLOTS: sats tenkor ake tobe temelaMon a ors 211 53,341 252 
Home for Aged People ........... sis 7s SEM Mth Rae Bete ccs oP orcares son 126 37,268 295 
Convalescent |Home ey snes oe ren eh Shae ait raea se BE BR in ee 3 1,396 46 
Home. for Incurables ............e00. Uy Mie ae A Ma td Soa as 85 19,047 | 223 
ReERET CULT ICH, SP EROLUE Ga eh ces o Se aEte, cnis OUTLA WE Ho be ceo cen eidlete’ 202 48,191 238 
St. Charles’ Hospice se 297 80,6C7 271 
Home for the Aged ...............4. Lt Paes Aho Ok eats ag 48 10, 808 225 
Refuge Branch Orphan’s Home...... LOTT HN peg eras SMe eit LAUR Q7 6,952 257 
Home for Friendless Women ......... $f ee tata tanore aihceat ce eie oe 163 13,058 | 79 
Pree e Orem Lay OT ONnarityas oo. (Phe ce G ole wails ely ace cee Bond 337 62,878 187 
Home for Incurables ........+...-.... ts NREL etter tetas & 60 12,691 | 211 
foe eee Satets tena terete ait: suede Guelph dh Ths Reeth SOE Wet ro ee x a ee 204 
e 0. OMG Hine a Noes tata rotons: [Rd eo a OTS let orcbracot atic) ancy os eee 2 ; 250 
The Thomas Williams’ Home. Ne Ree eee  LUOTUAStarercpet stom cletictete 's Q7 7,601 280 
House of Providence ..........% EF net A ULTACL ELS oc ian cas Mratetegenct atet state 186 52,370 280 
PLOMPETONACHe SE TICNGIlOSS: 20.5 eos coc MONATHAM ot la hole sth e te 43 10,020 233 
The Widows’ Home ....... Raps tenae atone IVES GEOL Cl secpeutiatonctstbane oretats 18 4,629 | 255 
Home for the Friendless ......... srs PB CULOVILIG So8e Savoie ts ae eve eres « 42 3,184 265 
Home for the Friendless ............ VETO ier AMR rapa leletves tate le layne 3 10,250 | 269 
St. Paul’s Home for the Aged....... LG OLTU VAL Lene cnemaereniemelei er cuses : 116 23,740 204 
Ae we ee meee etac eke fe Rate otowens ‘Peterborough. SPN cach etiaieust ets as are she 

rotestan OCT sees lsdetieiisvcttotatel CTitNtl mee hc) Ma: Ie Rane ert rg 3S 10 | 2 
Algoma House of Refuge. ............. Sault Ste. Marie....ssece 53 12,243 | 231 
TROAIS FOR LO TGs ey a. SA cine ts CRTC Col ee RIES REEL. OS DA 6,159 1,249,527 202 
PROTAUS LOL MLO Dikecurmetote ieee eek Sewer ae hatte hte Hie ae tk cee 6,206 | 1,278,853 206 


eee 
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TABLE III. 


Showing the cost of maintaining the Refuges. 


| | a ! ells 
| | | ee ied ae 2: 
| Geis ie erate) | 
| Rareores | a Lele s BRE | as . 
Name of Refuge. | Location, | @ | & ne 5 2 By g “oO 
| | s = | o ei 
| ee sae So | Beng ROS S38 é 
| fog oH Tr ao oF aye : 
| ee 5 | Baug a2 as 
| op BD i Gye ee Se s ua "i 
} Oh ra! | mane | oO = & ( 
$c. $ ek c. jcents. : 
TLOUSE POL aNOUSULYi cles oie. ciel erebe ateles et OLOULOmsie ar | 59,548 9,963 10 7,455 28 17,418 38 | 29.25 
House of Providence ...... slishehefevecece | me sees 169.865 | 85,958 68 | 31,183 32 | 67,142 00 | 39.52 
Hospital for Incurables ...... Eis enateve cal ie eiarelene 84,101 | 22.336 11 | 45,184 86 | 67,520 97 | 80.28 : 
SEpuOnn Sa ELosp ical y ereiekesareiels Oe oon es | wt Bo os 6,383 5.683 29 Waotled 13,255 28 1207.66 
Convalescent “Home )2.......6 hecesciee ie sherahete 9,736 4,695 54 5,160 49 9,856 03 )101.23 a 
Tne wOhUcen WELOMITC ies elalevstalels aletere ar enene “ iS, stents 8,327 pyr trdsy ile) 2,268 20 4,743 82 ) 57.0% ‘ 
ELVOM EIA VI mecterekeialetets te stations saa. etalon ES Melee chs 85,190 4,883 52 10,271 11 15,154 68 | 43.06 f 
Julia Greenshield’s Home........... hee | sare as | 410,305 2.936 21 3,949 07 6,885 28 | 66.81 
Good Shepherd Female Refuge ..... pias aed tate 55,130 Sr201 091 7,066 49 | 16,268 40 | 29.51 
Aged Men’s Home ........... cereals | ribs cdsaceave 14,832 3,219 58 6,296 17 9,515 75 | 64.15 
Aged Women’s Home .......++-+-e+- | i Sete 37,040 7 "86 64 12,696 61 920,483 25 | 55.30 
Industrial Refuge .......-.seeseeee| 8 wees 33,101 | 5,914 03 14,120 88 20,034 91 | 60.52 ; 
Salvation Army Rescue Home ...... | ak ae Pte 99,457 1,677 62 ” 191 54 8,799 16 39.18 
PT VIMEWOOd) HIOURE si sivercie ced cess eesss) Selena meecnita 3,789 1,308 41 4,370 88 5,679 29 1150.02 : 
Victor Home for Young Women ....| See AAA AT ge 6,837 1,086 42 1,898 42 2,984 84 | 43.65 
House of “Refuge. 26 6 creke 0 cies aes ciel ELAM COD cree 46,1382 7,865 92 | 11,453 75 | 19,319 67 | 41.88 
Home for Aged Women ............ i «++| 18,248 3,156 &4 4,070 29 7,227 13 | 39.60 
St Prater s GH OMe a. <hels ws wes « peers es | 2 Vel 8d 540 689 15 2.245 80 2,934 95 | 64.86 
House of Industry .....-.s+-eeeees 'Kingston....| 14,983 | 2,544 91 | 4,63959| 7,184 50 | 47.94 
House of Providence ......sseeeeeee ie ee 64,246 | 15.922 83 | 15.026 20 | 380.949 03 | 48,17 ; 
Home for Friendless Women ....... fe Piven 11,362 1,855 52 1,591 78 2,947 30 | 25.94 
House of Providence ....+seeeseeee London... .5 1 453,071 9,114 71 4,982 24 | 14,086 95 | 26.40 : 
Home for Aged People .......... oe fs AM eerae 37, 268 7,211 43 7,743 54 | 14,954 97 | 32.08 
Convalescent Home ........ BD ee ae 1,396 342 63 | 504 07 846 70 | 60.65 ; 
ELOMe FLOR LN CULADLES Witern sc eusleisis 6 0. te aeibis Mecca ts Ye | 49,047 | 4,847 31 7,985 29 | 12,782 60 | 67.1] 
St. Patrick’s Refuge .........++-e6- tObtaA Wan <n | 48,191 | 9,144 29 | 17,370 99 | 26,515 28 | 55.02 4 
St. pObarless HOSDICehi.d os) sa. 24 we erases “80,607 | 183,809 44 7,126 40 | 20,985 84 | 25,97 : 
EPORPOML OGM LIM WA SEC Mine ciesepere ojors eieensia sa! | SECURE: Sievers com 10,808 1,778 35 2,822 11 4,598 46 | 42.54 
Refuge Branch, Orphans’ Home ....| ste he vee He | 6,952 3,194 43 6,238 19 9,432 62 |1385.68 
Home for Friendless Women ...... Wie cet fariaeid | 18,058 | 2,082 66 | 45,095 53 | 17,178 19 |131.55 
Refuge of Our Lady of Charity ....| ee ewe ang 62,878 | 13,456 77 | 23,061 34 | 36,518 11 | 58.07 
Home for Incurables .............. Sean | 42,691 2,924 23 | 12.5388 83 | 15,463 06 |121,84 ; 
House of Providence ......... «+++ /Guelph...... 18,582 2.825 04 8,765 74 6,590 78 | 35.45 ; 
ENG EO te VELOMC irs wie ers e ceuees cite et ae sean 7 504 2.141 51 | 4,147 76 6,289 27 | 83.81 
The Thomas Williams Home ....... St. Thomas... “601 | 1,272 18 | -8,650 02 | 4,922 20 | 64.75 4 
ELOUSCMOL Ee TOVIGECNCE® since ole « etealete'ee LTC AS eee | 52,3870 | 10,636 71 8,077 62 | 16,714 33 | 31.91 
Home for the Friendless ........ ..\Chatham....| 19,020| 1,440 70 | 2,485 99 | 3,926 69 | 39.18 : 
The Widows’ Home ..............+--/Brantford...| 4,629 1,488 68 2,971 11 4,459 79 | 96.34 
Home for the Friendless .......... Belleville.>.| 3,184 252 35 512 65 765 00 | 24.02 
Home for the Friendless .......... 'Windsor....| 10,250 1,826 51 1,389 42 3,215 93 | 31.37 
St. Paul’s Home for the Aged ...... Cornwall....| 23,740 | 3,87709 | 2,764 11 | 6,141 20 | 25.87 ; 
House of Providence .... .....+.e. ‘Peterborough ..| 26,983 | -8,541 7% 3,751 07 7,292 82 | 27.03 . 
Whe. Frovestand’ Home. sei... es ces ee A e004 1,768 79 | 38,592 18 5,360 97 | 53.5 ‘ 
Algoma House of Refuge............ Sault Ste. | j 
Marie ...| 12,248 PCOS GM alee oS 7,442 08 | 60.78 ; 
PE Gibe) LSet) Tee OA Oememepelts aie sivie’dow a loco ccccdepeees eclis 249,527 | 250.864 83°) 850,883 08 | GOL74 0193 | 48.16 4 
——$ ee | ¥ 
Totals for 1915....... 02 eee ee leceeeeeeeeesneeol1 278,858 | 231,833 39 | 325,005 86 | 556,839 25 | 48.54 4 


eS ee ee ee ee 


ee * eee - 
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TABLE IV. 


3 5 ese 
PELs BRO 
eeeeg Sees 
of a © nS Sa ° 
MOMS I Og Ee 
~~ BOO boc O Co) 
A eauKhs ia aKeD 
Name of Refuge. Location. os ON esi oe 
od ae one nae 
PESGBRalP Pag as 
Bel eacls. oan? 
Bogha5/ 225285 
Cickenersi) eee Baa 
6) om 
PAO Se) OL INCAUSLTY \ .'s's5 «ss v\c10''es sf LOTOMLO.. 5548 arate. 80 
House of Providence ............ 4 ahesen: LEOESES Eee eee 
Hospital for Incurables ......... ieeer SALOU ee corte ale 
Stwadohn ss) tHospital®. cesses. cee i seven BEB SB ial ce eneen ete « 
Convalescent Home .........00.. its age selcs Dev OGUI eal smcien asters 
ThesChurch’ Home... «sone ee ats x aierer CeO Ue lice or eclete were 
TMhe Haven ....... Aabichtan ie eei Lene be dion 25 177 4,157 
Julia Greenshield’s Home...... ss rere 1OP3 0S) ates ce aioe 
Good Shepherd Female Refuge. PA eee Ba 10 lees ash «dere’ere 
Aged Men's’ Home) ivsoscs.id. es. ca cee BORG. een eee 
Aged Women’s Home ........... - see Dae BAD iene ce sacie ss 
PNGUStMIAWRerUIeOe nts a okc soe cae ok os eee BSE Oduleetacis eeaciere 
Salvation Army Rescue Home .. 3 vee 14,395 1,159 
Humewood House ..........,-; ra see 3.278 440 
Victor Home for Young Women.. Fone: 4 427 319 
House of Refuge ...............|4amilton.. AG USS Wee ance on 
Home for Aged Women ......... 43 oe 1SHOARG Re cee checee 
StePeter’s Home ie. sce os ccc es sy a ASA) Meee cleroais o's 
Fiouse of Industry... 2. «..++ss.++,.j Kingston... Ade SS. eee tras 
House of Providence ............ oy a 64946) tees eee 
Home for Friendless Women .... s os 2.412 6,089 
House of Providence ............/London.... BRYSEU AGES ae ie 
Home for Aged People ....:..... i see CUYD debe ceuaopeess 
Convalescent Home ............. Saks LER OG lees. cten 
Home for Incurables ............ ity Roo TOMO el ees, Seca 
st. Patrick's Refuge >...........|Ottawa.... AG P10 1n letnaaneets cr hieaete 
St.) Charles Hospices 4.2628 eecen oS Sityeee SOCOM een are ete 
Home for the Aged ...........- caetsks TOS SOB ae Bae eta 
Refuge Branch, Orphans’ Home .. fs Bs Ma GL O5 Osa ee 
Home for Friendless Women ..... By nae 9 490 673 
Refuge of Our Lady of Charity .. ve Sete 53,908 8 975 
Home for Incurables ........es0. sees ORG O ler laee tein cre 
Hiouse of Providence .............Guelph..... ASRRGO es ee! 
Bhemeliiott Home fos nce c ele ore s Ses TB dn teen Melon ars 
The Thomas Williams Home....../St. Thomas BaGi iy tee terre 
House of Providence ............/Dundas.... SEE cy a pera i ae 
Home for the Friendless ....... |Chatham... Li He0 Meee ec eu. 
The Widows’ Home .............|Brantford.. DOGBOM Cite eee 
Home for the Friendless ......../Belleville... SRUB Alene nas os 
Home for the Friendless ........)Windsor... MOOR Or ree ea, 
St. Paul’s Home for the Aged.... |Cornwall... 22740) Weed es ‘oe 
House of Providence ............|Peterboro DEMO GS hae tas Gh 
The Protestant Home .......0.: - TOIGAT Lohr ete 
Algoma House of Refuge.........| Sault Ste. 
Marie . EY C0 ea aS 
PeOLOis LOU VL IL Ge a. so oe xtte caer n eo titd, 190, 971 91 812 


AN@UEIIE) aap SANS ee ie ae 


e@eereereveeee 


1.210, 485 


all sources other than 


Amount received from 
Government. 


Cc. 
63,856 77! 4,163 36 
51,626 23] 11.890 55/...... 


4,946 87 
9,388 20 
558,431 30! 


14,358 1601,674 41! 


6,285 09/436 24l 88,0 


| 
} 
i 
} 
| 


} 


ance to each Honse of 
Refuge for the year 


Total Governmentallow-| 
1916, 


E. | 8 
ge (28 
rots poe 
Spy mH 
o ao 
ga 2 A 
BP 33 
Pe) tales) 
o oD 
iC Ao 
~—-_ AHN 
ES | se 
a) 
(2) 
Sovc; 


BUG TA ONG)| reretarsteeteretoni crate ciate 
12.861 99)... .... eocrleecee 

10,463 73 189 © saretels 
4,575 582 89)...00. 
12,395 1,762 29) 83 14 
6.502 U2T 2D ihee wees 
12,303 3009) LOT serene of 
8,859 SOOO Keres 


TE GOSuOL ierarsters 
Aol lew (le setstals 
1,007 65} 23 18 


229 11} 8 80 
309 89} 6 38 
3,299 R41. ecee 


Ly 20 OOl ae ele ss 
BLIGE SOV eleresle 


857 0tl.s.... 


8,685 531291 16 


ove ee 
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SEPARATE REPORT 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, TORONTO. 


‘ 
Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 
summaries: 
Movements of Inmates. | Receipts, 
In residence, 1st October, 1915 eee From the Province of Ontario $5,058 13 
PIA CLO aise) avis cen oe Bice oheid « 112 From the City of Toronto.... 60,000 00 7 
ee Fromiunma tes 4c. see eee 727 00 
Total number of inmates... 294 Income from property belong- 
ine-to the: Houses... . tie. 1,624 99 
LSC AY ORC eh io cslis tar on) Shes hoes 138 Subscriptions and donations.. 1,302 00 7 
ALOU eS sin Sa eI sul gs Silas 23 From City of Toronto for out- | 
In residence, 30th September, door and casual poor 22")... 2) se cee 
TOSS we eee ie ts Rhee ches 5 bee Bank ‘overdratt) vious 2 oie. sae chewy ee 
ceo NG Soatek ok Me ay From other sourcés ......... 202 80 
294 Th eos ee eee 
TOtalt- ory .cieiats corres $68,914 92 
Places Admitted From. 
Hxependitures. 
WEE TOPONTOs. ihe ie cc bod sé 294 ; 
County of York and other Food of all kinds... 02 o en $9,963 10 ' 
POUMNLICH BS Aker ree LA Hi > sup oeee Clothing, furniture and fur- 
Immigrants and ‘foreigners... © ...... NIshiNnes re lee er cee eee 848 47 
Fuel, light and cleaning .... 1,978 30 , 
294 Salaries and wages .......... 2,894 57 ; 
Repairs. 0 ure eon ene 773 78 } 
Seas ue: Outdoor and casual poor ..... 26,317 91 7 
Other expenditures .......... 1,949 52 
18 Co Ng RUMI EAIGEY oo" SUM OM Ds ru Ab een 299 Medicine and medical comforts 213 26 | 
PRR Lech cot eahe ug Rultatatert nti x 71 Advertising and printing .... 57 89 ’ 
SENS Ban on Faxes, and insurance .... 588 220-7 4 
994 Overdraft) 1915 Sees 17,645 90 q 
SOCAL C2 Gti go &otsen eee te ee $62,363 47 
Government aid for 1916 .... $4,168 36 F 
a 
4 
3 
] 
dl 
HOUSE OF PROVIDENCE, TORONTO. 
Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 
summaries: 
Movements of Inmates. Places Admitted From. ; 
In residence, 1st October, 1915 5156 (ity of Toronto .ceeae cee ee 764 
ALTON TE CES Sune Seu ies iat pews owen te 272 COUntLY OL \YOTkok. haw ss wane 10 ‘ 
. ——__—_—— Other counties in Ontario .... 13 9 
Total number of inmates... 787 Immigrants and foreigners +. 9.) ViGwae 
PASCRATEORU 5. Gl Rew ek 9 eb iene ets 309 787 ; 
ANE her eres ise pha ieee. p einen 62 Sex. ; 
In residence, 30th September, / 
CEG ERR ap ae Cele ag ROR A ge ay 416 Male™.f2°0.o, eee ae eee 417 
—_—_——_ Me@Ma ley i uartae des ate ee ee 370 } 
787 Pa 
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HOUSE OF PROVIDENCE, TORONTO.—Oontinued. 


Receipts, 


From the Province of Ontario $12,863 13 


From the City of Toronto .... 16,000 00 
lier municipalities: sacl... Pee 
From inmates, in payment of 
ERSOREUBR foe hs 8 ois eas See ee 11,676 54 
Subscriptions, donations and 
bequests of private individ- 
CAL se ete aie ie ree tS 12,184 20 
From other sources ......... 11,765 49 
UAE Al. neat, ee Lee $64,489 386 


Hependitures. 
Pood ofall kings a4. 205.7. $35,958 68 
Clothing, furniture and fur- 

NISHIN Gace el ey tee 5,650 03 
Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 7,266 40 
ealaries and wages 7,......<. 3,417 96 
Drugs and medicines ........ 842 64 
Ordinary repairs y) or. 007... 11,707 79 
Other expenditures .-........ 3,768 08 

EOUAL OCR 4 Se Share a oa, fees 9 $68,611 58 


Government aid for 1916 . $11,890 55 


HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, TORONTO. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 234 


CUE LCCU Mere tee te ens, Bete oy, 95 
Total number of inmates. 329 
PISCHATEOd pales. sa oe 34 
ici rats ee eek ot tas 713s 

In residence, 30th September, 
+ ALE agra Sa ne ie de rpg 
329 


Places Admitted From. 


PAlyOle POTOntOm. ah ela i or: 288 

County of York and other 
EO ULOS vam at eye LE fy ene 30 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc... 11 
329 

Sex 

ONE Aa, AP Sa a on a 166 
Female hte < tee t e 163 
$29 


Receipts, 


From the Province of Ontario $9,671 30 
From the City of Toronto.... 33,767 05 
From other municipalities.... ....-. 
Payments from inmates ..... 16,710 68 
Income from property belong- 


ingeto ther Homer (sols; 2,523 68 
Subscriptions, donations, ete.. 4,015 42 
Other sourcess esse, eee 45 14 

otal ee ey ihe oe bee .: $66,733 27 

Huxpenditures. 

Food of all kinds::.4..2.. ‘4-4 $22,336 17 
Clothing and furnishings .... 3,420 11 
Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 8,640 58 
Salaries and wages ......... 21,568 58 
Repairs, ordinary .:......... 1,581 53 
(Medicine and medical comforts 1,693 81 
Omer expenses {757 ey as, 2,947 73 
Repairs and additions ...... 5.goa. De 

(POLAT Ae (sts a.s-s 4.5, COED OTD LURE 


Government aid for 1916.... $10,344 12 


ST. JOHN’S. HOSPITAL, TORONTO, 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 
‘Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 12 
ONS RAS Ct Oo | i ce re 239 


Total number of inmates. 251 


A vy sb | RL gee Se | 

Disthareed #1 ene leia os as 2a 

DOO ay vce sie eee hes 10 
In residence, 30th September, 

BY UR ce eee See ee ae Rar 12 

251 


~ Female... 
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ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL, TORONTO.—Continued, 


Places Admitied From. 


ity of Toronto ... 6. -aiese-> 
Courty= of York ..0. 6 vanes oh 
Other counties 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc.... 


Female... 
Male .. 


eoeoceoeevreerwrrr ee ee © oO 


o “oe. 6) 0 e).¢ O60 2.e 0 6.6 6.9/0.9 Oa ke 


Receipts. 


From the Government of On- 

CATAO lee hd Rupee eon at waetinane she 
From the City of Toronto.... 
From other municipalities.... 
From: thexinmates: ..0 4. 2. 


$930 90 
1,381 00 
184 00 
10,428 77 


SiDsceriptionga.t Gn ae. eee are 542 
Income from property belong- 
ing ‘tol the -HOuUsew. «cw siras el ete 
From -other S0urces*). «25 221s se oe 
Overdratt Ui.nc.. + ost atein omer 325 
OLE eccrasieeode win tele ateteae $13,792 
Expenditures. 
Food of all ‘Kinds ...4.-..+4. $5,683 
Furniture and furnishings.... 461 
Fuel, light and cleaning...... 2,270 
Salaries and wages .........- 3,180 
Repairs; (Ordinary. soe wae 122 
Medicine and medical comforts 815 
Other expenses .......-..---- 972 
Repairs, “additions: 2...--.-. 287 
otal Les in tee em entero eats $13,792 
Government aid for 1916 .... $957 


THE CONVALESCENT HOME, TORONTO. 


ee 


ee 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
PTS Tt GEC a2 Oe aes ee ot ad tate Pee ge 


Total number of inmates. 


PIsChareed |. ck chia sft we erave is 
WUTEU ee ee Ghd see 2 eS mete 
In residence, 30th September, 

PGE a) Hee oh Yat Re targa car 


Places Admitted From. 


CULV AOLs POTONLUO s Skea se cet tye oe 
ORLY OOL OV OTK! ch clcls w a aoe a 
Other. counties 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc... 


Male... 


Oey 6) ye Le Ee ww, © eee, Bee ele ye 


| © ib a ol le @ je 6) sO 8) 4% ai is 


eeeeee 


Receipts. 

From the Province of Ontario $231 
From the City of Toronto.... 1,316 
Payments from inmates...... 9,080 

Income from property belong- 
ine to*the sBomeia@:.a734..288 Meee 
Subscriptions and donations. . it 

Received from all other 

sources not above enumer- 
Sted heehee nae ewe ore we ke 60 
Total <-. uit week at ee eae 

Hzependitures. 

Wood. sol aul eikindss 20. aoe $4,695 
Purnishings? Cnc. - cea. een eee 499 
Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 986 
Salaries and wageS .......<.. 2,969 
Ordinaryirepairs; Clc. a4 .ces 383 
Other expenses .....-......- 293 
Medicine and medical comforts 28 
dl Wetec k Qurenqu eee ner era aes ee $9,856 
Government aid for 1916 .... $189 


03 
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Fe a a Ss AE LAE 21S RS Sl le 
CHURCH HOME FOR THE AGED, TORONTO, 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
Admitted . Aven SO Syoltatd Bn Hato pact 


Total number of inmates. 


PGC ASO en su. Rees wales eee 
TE we 
In residence, 30th September, 

Rt ED ee Soha i  e nite atu ene. 


Places Admitted From. 


Merever OL POTONLO SO. sev. Fas Set 

Other counties of Ontario . 

formierants,. ete. 3 Mero a: 
Sex. 

A CNS So ae 0S ee ee ee 

Rieu LOmPin MT ie, oe aye ee ge 


bea CD pd 


Receipts, 
From the Government of On- 

TANI Oger ag a tcloiausecio oer te ee $574 70 
From the City of Toronto.... 400 00 
From other municipalities.... ...... 
From payments made by in- 

TN AUGS Cr etatts coe elect on ere oe 3,079 00 
Income from property belong- 

ing to they Home’. ck, ok eee ees. 
Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 1,094 73 

OAL Seis pores ere orem $5,148 48 

Hxpenditures, 

Moodeof all. kinds... so eee $2,475 12 
Clothing and furnishings .... 304 26 
Fuel, light and cleaning, ete.. 657 46 
malaries and wares... +... s. 8 840 15 
TLODAL Soetnes core cree cin haere ee 87 98 
Other: expenses... ase oe 326 385 
Medicine and medical comforts 52 00 

DEAN caters c Cel ssi ee ee $4,743 32 
Government aid for 1916..... $582 89 


THE HAVEN, TORONTO. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 
momitted 2... 


Total number of inmates. 


Peer ate Olen nati ete aie se es 
Deaths... 


coco weer eres e eee eevee 


ReaD ast ca ci statee Mee cal awe 6 


Places Admitted From. 


tiaete POCONOS » sateen Joe 
PUEVENG Ole, VOLK Satis vce sas cas 
PRIN COUDTICS osc os sige ea leacee 


Male (infants) 
Female Cte 


oot tee ere eree ee eee 


Receipts, 

From the Province of Ontario $2,378 89 
From the City of Toronto.... 2,250 00 
Nronee minatesverets co: tut as 2,875 61 
Income from laundry, ete..... 5,141 53 
Subscriptions and donations.. 1,911 30 
WromTotier, SOUTGES) yA esa ae 216 82 

SOU ta HAR Ee se ca ret ee $14,774 15 

Haependitures. 

BOOG VOL aLiCKANnGS ani ookre ae $4,883 52 
Clothing, furnishings, etc. 1,486 89 
Fuel, light, cleaning, etc.; 4... .1,807%61 
Salaries and wages .......... Bee We! et fl 
TECUQITR Soa tas giecatote thas dihere Geet 998 58 
Other OXPONSESA cha. sis Peele s 2,402 23 
Medicine and medical comforts 196 19 

PTE Teens tee CA Me Pr $15,154 63 
Government aid for 1916 . $1,845 53 
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Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 27 
EEL ELOU eee Mik a accke wie eretene alee 10 
Total number of inmates. 37 
JPLSCHAT LEG ios hein ers Saale es 5 
Wi ttaT: eget tata a a ks ao LO Sa ie mes 

In residence, 30th September, 
Af EU atone trail wires a%e CR pee Reap meee 29 
aye 


Places Admitted From. 


CHE OL a POLOULO. & sagen iowa ts * aii 
Cotinity.wol sVOrken. crete ia okies 
CHASES COUNTIES Gee tse eta ae rem AS eters 
37 

Sex. 
IAT Os eee ee ee pista an ae OL 
aa 


Receipts. 

From the Province of Ontario $722 96 
From the City of Toronto.... 200 00 
Payments of inmates ........ 4,058 80 

Income from property belong- 
ing. tothe Homes. 2s. ..-aae 52 96 
Subscriptions, donations ..... 2,191 00 
Other: SOULCES <6 ao tn ocala ol. 
Total Wace ee ee $7225 72 

Haependitures. 

Moodsof alyitindges. wees eee $2,936 21 
Clothing and furnishings .... 267 89 
Fuel, light and cleaning .... 1,210 338 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,703 01 
Repatrsiecee oh ae weet coe pee eee G2 72008 
Other expenses .....2..624-3 97 24 
Medicine and medical comforts 43 20 
Repairs, additions 3.05... va2-2 4 ee 
Total Ve mos bare eine ee $6,885 28 
Government aid for 1916 .... $721 35 


GOOD SHEPHERD FEMALE REFUGE, TORONTO. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 161 
ee ET ELC ote eats oe mtnte © Bieler « 46 
Total number of inmates. 207 
WROTE CO b. chre sleet e fi ace be rel 
MV ROTL am at bas rea Cicer A EA Sedge ed eh ores 

In residence, 30th September, 
CA Esmee sich cuoc a cas last he 1a ote de 136 
207 


Places Admitted From. 


CALVROe™ VOLOUtG of. nis vie ss te ee 174 

County of York and other 
COUT CEOS My fut ihe oie ely soliatiee ebtert 33 
Immigrants and foreigners... ..++.. 
207 

Sex 

PTT ere ok A thace ete 8 oP vlee: Wants 207 
207 


Receipts. 
From the Province of Ontario $3,964 66 
From the City of Toronto.... 700 00 
From. INMates:- os ne +A+ ae ssl, | eee 
Subscriptions and donations... 298 090 
From other sources and laun- 
OEY Mook ort rn piete ante e eesete ents 11,308.74 
TObad) fae scene oe ote oe ae $16,268 40 
Hupenditures. 
HOGU OL aLAKINGS. pure rece: See $9,201 91 
Clothing, furniture and fur- ‘ 
DAiShay OS cate bcc eee 2,882 52 
Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 1,320 34 
Salaries and Wages ..°.....5% 425 00 
ReDAIEG J. 6s Chis tenes. eae es 625 16 
Drugs and medicines ........ 1,330 00 
Other ‘expenditures Vi: 20). ts 483 47 
Mofal 0 swe hues passin ane $16,268 46 
Government aid for 1916. an $3,859 10 
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INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


AGED MEN’S HOME, TORONTO. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915> 
Admitted... 


056 @ 6 0 06S 6 Oe Ore ee ie 


Total number of inmates.. 


Discharged ... 
Died. . 


eeaeee tees eeereve 


S50 0 Oe 6) 8/6" ote) eet) Wo! Gee nee 


ESOT i A tier Mie Mire a a 


Places Admitted From. 


WiteeOet LOTOntG.. <0... ee deck Mats 
County of York and other 
counties... 


S . 6 e086 6 86. © 0 ss fee 


a 8) (OL 0 6) 66, 6) 6 O10": 0) 0) 0 NO) 6, we! 0 s: 50) 


63 


—_—_——_—_- 


Receipts, 


From the Government of On- 

CALIOM MeS EES A Le eee PRO. 
From the City of Toronto.... 300 
From payments made by in- 


TUVALU OE ee Kees es ee 6,248 
Subscriptions, donations, ete.. 1,800 
Received from all other | 

SOUTCOS Tas eke ee tae ee ae Bil 

Potala eh Re Reet ag Vo $9,515 

EHzependitures, 

Hood of all kindarsse4 see oe $3,219 
Clothing and furnishings .... 349 
Fuel, light, cleaning, ete, ....° 1,332 
nalaries “and “wages ....:./.:: 2,879 
ReDaAITS NaS Raye a ee 395 
Other expenses ~. 30 i aye oe ak 1,485 
(Medicine and medical comforts 55 
pULOLAL AS cee sage Pera $9,717 
Government aid for 1916 $580 


AGED WOMEN’S HOME, TORONTO. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 
PNG TCC teats Gis Cats eo 

Total number of inmates. 
Meet Sed Ag bow. i 6 ees ie a 
Deaths... 


SAR SE SRW Ch 6 Sel ce 6, We ew 


TOLG) 


CVS Sh Ce 8 ee 6 6 ee 8 6 6 6 HS 


Places Admitted From. 


LETT OT OHLGs A ots ene 
Other cities and counties ... 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc... 


Qe CO aniol ela 2S i see Boe 


Female... , 


# (e618) 37 16 


Receipts. 

From the Province of Ontario $1,671 60 
From the City of Toronto. 500 00 
ron, WimMategs: voc ee 15,316) 21 
Subscriptions and donations .. 1,088 64 
From other sources .......... 1,906 80 

LOCA Le anitas ocoe stn e ears eee $20,483 25 

Hzpenditures, 

HGOITOE allbikind sive, wens ear a $7,786 64 
‘Clothing, furnishings, ete. .... Dia 
Fuel, light, cleaning, etc. .... 1,910 79 
Salaries and wages .......... 5,258 45 
Hepattoeatige rcs vt hee een ee 1,032 83 
Orhersexpenseseorislts .Saseuik ayoek Ta 
Medicine and medical comforts 104 09 

Totaler-s .- $20,483 25 
Government aid for 1916 ..... $1,669 O1 
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S. A. RESCUE HOME, TORONTO. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed * 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
ANT TATETOO Se bc ucle creche. s 0 oie. o 8a Sue 


Total number of inmates. 


PISCHUALEOU? Mosel edisiad Crees nial ake 
Deaths"): 
In residence, 30th September, 

PR Pte eels eve aoe te et ore it 


eeceoceoecrreoer tte e et toe e 


Places Admitted From, 


Coty Ol LOLOntO a0). cece sateen « 
County of York and other 

counties .., 
Tmimierants, -CtG. 1... Gaia tee 


0 €°@ € 6s 0.0 © 2's 8 816 


IVD Lene tare che N seca: Todos wie varie ieee 
Female... 


ecececececeee er eevee eve 


Receipts. 

From the Province of Ontario ~$1,244 
From the City of Toronto.... pide, 
Krom tin niaies' — cau hies eo were 2,733 
Subscriptions and donations.. 876 
Krom owner. S0urCeS jen sass e 3,944 

TORRE Soule ois crescent $8,799 

Hapenditures. 

Food of all kinds (44-440.25- $1,677 
Clothing, furnishings, etc. .... 1,077 
Fuel, light, cleaning, ete. .... 683 
Salaries and wages Vis... a0 3,430 
REDAITS yee kee ee 62 
Rent i or eee eee Leeks 1,400 
Drugs and medicines ........ 82 
Other “expensés? S) cea. ees 384 

Total + hie ae eee $8,799 
Government aid for 1916.... $1,030 


HUMEWOOD. HOUSH, TORONTO. 


REPORT OF THE No. 25 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 
Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, ist October, 1915 
PAT Eres vee bs As te ee hes 


Total number of inmates. 


TIACOT COU Ls. psec <iaere ais 98 
Deaths . 
In residence, 30th September, 

ODS See ens Oe Gs lete ney es ss 


Ss (6) a) eyo 6 8 0 6 0 1¢ 6 0 0 86 0 6 0 


Places Admitted From. 


GiLy -O0L 7 1 OFODtO i... ois eee als 
PROUT EV OLN OLS a5 eee eo6 tape os 
Other counties of Ontario.... 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc... 


Male (infants) .....-seeeees : 
ED EUTaTGL Lad hee tie ore ae aliens iain ous, % 


47 
56 


Receipts. 


From the Province of Gntario $245 
Prom 1pmates@. 22.4 anne cen ee 10 


Subscriptions, donations of 
DYIVAtG. INGIViGUalss Gee ee 
Proms other ssouccesi= auc, cee 5,b49 
TPO tall peered it eas Ree aaa des $5,804 


Hapenditures. 


Mood cotvall GRiINGds yy, itete noe see $1,308 
Clothing, furnishings, etc...... 603 
Fuel, light, cleaning, etc..... 488 
Salaries and, wages ...:.2... 1,025 
Repairs ences cy eae ewes 1,466 
Qthercexpencses Gorin isn wee oe 786 

TOT Lien ct earann enh tae Soper $5,679 
Government aid for 1916 .... $237. 


so 
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INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS, 


INDUSTRIAL REFUGE, TORONTO. 
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Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 
Movements of Inmates. Receipts. 
In residence, 1st October, 1915 84 From the Province of Ontario $2,181 
DRE LOC is hs oasis cia al acds «lerere ate 10 From the, City of Toronto.... 1,000 
Payments from inmates ..... 260 
Total number of inmates. 94 subscriptions, donations, etc.. 1,938 
Laundry, sewing, etc. ........ 14,482 
PPIBCTAP ECU.” yh wiles sions os 2 Other cSourcesae-,, uree eaee 172 
CESS i A aR are a Je pres lag dea Oe eee 
In residence, 30th September, otal Tet Oo ae eA tara $20,034 
Pod OMS hens eo ot Ae hal Me les 92 
Hxpenditures, 
94 ; 
Places Admitted From. Food ot; all kinds -t2iacaauue: $5,914 
Clothing and furnishings..... 948 
MIT OL eT GrOntO® ie. see cea oe 83 Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 1,995 
County of York and other Salaries and wages .......... 5,170 
SO ULEL ETOCS POR a aiets efral eal siete a0 1 HepBirs, Ordinary, «oss 356 
Immigrants, foreigners, ete... 10 Medicine and medical comforts 259 
Other “expenses. “rico a cane 5,390 
94 ——_—__——- 
Sex DOUR UE ee tes aan coon Dates $20,034 
tele Wants iris sh iiald oh. ocdiaks 94 Government aid for 1916 .... $2,317 
94 
° VICTOR HOME FOR YOUNG WOMEN, TORONTO. 


27 
00 
00 
67 
75 
22 


gi 


03 
82 
32 

2 
49 
$1 
32 


91 
07 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexea 


summaries: 
Movements of Inmates, 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
PAPI tL OU ema tt clean sce ie ee eeige Ot bers 


Total number of inmates.. 


Discharged... 
Deaths . 


eoeoreee ee Fo wo © 


ose ee eee eee et eee eo eo 


PR trace ap str saat as aaet ai Sisal ts 


Places Admitted From. 


City of Toronto 


Immigrants, foreigners, etc....... 
Other counties of Ontario........ 
Mees OL! VOTE 5. fee oo tar then. a 


Female... 


FPL 9 (C058) 6) Dee, wee «18 ce 


Ce eo 6 eo 8m © oO 6. 0 6 


oeoe eee 


ee 


Receipis. 


From the Province of Ontario. $500 
From the City of Toronto.... 500 


EPPOnT InMaAteshs oie ae) oeceeee 106 
Subscriptions, donations of 
private Individuals) sionw.s 49 
From other sources ......... 1,859 
SOLA LES Sad ast eos ot Ete $3,014 
Eapenditures., 
PONG VOL All Kinds Saeter eae $1,086 
Clothing. .furnishines, etce... oo 
Fuel, light, cleaning, etc. .... 379 
walaries: and  wazes |. cp. e.a. 860 
RSEDAICAL esate atee on eee notes seers 114 
HERer- Expenses 7. iv. oe eee 510 
OCA Mapes cert we hae ie meets $2,984 
rovernment aid for 1916..... $316 


“116 REPORT OF THE 


HOUSE OF REFUGE, HAMILTON. 


No. 25 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 126 
PRRUTDDCCOC ere oe acatals a tie eae e re 
Total number of inmates. 199 
PPCOLELL CLL eera tar eho, ope ney eee 55 
POT eG ene ee Se si ee ee 25 

In residence, 30th September, 
LE EE erie hear cts cheers teh ates eee 119 
199 


Places Admitted From. 


Citveor, Hamilton... (otek 199 
County of Wentworth) i i 2a 
199 

Sex 
ci A era leo 6 ray Ree an eR Ope a 130 
WEIMNAIG ee eo aimee 69 
199 


Receipts, 


From the Government of On- 


CALLOM IVE Sy ASL ean eT Re Ee $3,772 72 
From the City of Hamilton... 15,010 95 
From*the municipalities. 0. eee 
From “therinimates -. sae sano 536 00 
Subscriptions, donations of 

private individuals’, . 3 ...%. ©) ween 
From: all’ other sources: 2. 7h oe 

Potable, eine ce eee $19,319 67 

Hxependitures. 

Mood op all kinds cee ee $7,865 92 
Clothing, furnishings, ete. ... 731 55 
Fuel, light, cleaning, etec...... 3,259 53 
Salaries and “wages- 5. /07¥...% 5,262 00 
Repairs ous eek Nf eee 1,275 03 
Taxes<and “insurance | feou © ieee 
Other sexpenses = vee ee eee 854 35 
Medicine and medical comforts 71 29 

POtGT yo bc 74 i ecard aie eee $19,319 67 
Government aid for 1916..... $3,229 24 


HOME FOR AGED WOMEN, HAMILTON. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 52 
PMATELLOG Spotter One ek tte toa 8 


Total number of inmates. 60 


Ntmber: diseharsed . 2.0.0. s. 2 
Number of LOB CHS Ooi ep ew eero ; 6 

In residence, 30th September, 
LO Pi cenahcy a ep PRR REG RO he ae Ce 52 
60 

Places Admitted From. 
CAbYV COL et TAmiltons..".ve 4.4 ee 7k 60 
60 
Ser 

Female airs oo a: ne Vala oh eat ae 60 
60 


] 


Receipts. 
From the Government of On- 

LOTIOP SARC RIOR Soke a otis teva $1,135 63 
From the City of Hamilton... 1,119 45 
Income from property......222, sae 
Subscriptions, donations of 

private individtials: 2.455. 2,043 23 
Hromtanmaresieee cues eae is ee 
From all other sources .:.... 2,807 57 

TOLL ae en ce rer $7,105 88 

Expenditures. 

Food ofl kinds a yearn wee $3,156 84 
Clothing» furniture: ete: ,)5 205, 293 25 
Fuel, gas, cleaning, etc. ..... 1,063. 74 
Salaries*and' wares... uve. 2,108 606 
Ordinary repairs —s. ..<..h. eke eee 
Othervex pense sic eerance eee 534 16 
Outdoor orelietos nan. eae eee 
Medicine and medical comforts 85 54 

Matalin. so: ucte pha eee $7 997 Le 
Government aid for 1916...... $1,277 36 


ee . 
“ evi eS es 
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INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 
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Sa ea Oh De Boe EI cs at a IS a) eS a (oe A et OTP MD 


ST. PETER’S HOME, HAMILTON. 
Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates, 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
RAL AIT EGU cs! Uk hs 5. oes Sees 


Total number of inmates. 


MICA OO tect ee Stee Sercyee Med 
UT STN S007 Ge an age ae a ue a dl 


In residence, 30th September, 
eel prs eer et tk Pt ok Cn 


Places Admitted From. 


Grey Oren ammiiton 4 eck «cee 
County of Wentworth and 
other counties’ ............ 


Male.. 
Female .. 


OAS Se ay ie eaiee, el bios OS (8.48% We 


© Vile ale. ef es) 06) 6, es) ale: is), 


bh ens % » 


6 «9 e986 


Receipts. 
From the Ontario Government $341 
From the City of Hamilton... 190 
From the County of Went- 

WOLTI yeh cerita tas Get, serie ee eld eee 
Eromethe inmates tee 1,692 
From subscriptions, donations, 

ClLOR A Soom ha wee ener ee eet 170 
Brom; other. sources: 1.0 a. ble eee 
Income from property belong- 

ine tOcHOUsGur adage oe ee 685 

DOUG. . Sie inaarg eettpie aena te $3,079 

Expenditures. 

Food of all kinds ..:....... $689 
Clothing, furnishings, etc..... ets 
Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 237 
walaries: and waves... .0) 2. e.. 1,028 
Ordinary, renairSen. a. ee 36 
Livestock, and feed). 23.3.4. 18 
Other expenses 3.5 206 aoa. te ws 913 
Medicine and medical comforts 12 

TEOUAL Yeas. Cae ee ee renee $2,934 
Government aid for 1916 ..... $317 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, KINGSTON. 


Full particulars of the operations of th 


summaries: 
Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
Admitted ... 


POAT eed y yates sbi aie oe v aes 
PEW veh ee eek Oates Ge alo mals 
in residence, 30th September 

Pe M eS Oe Le eee eA oe ns Si 


——_. 


Piaces Admitted From. 


ClEVD Ol KINSStON yes alge ts Rs 
county of Frontenac 20.4% 2.7% 
Other counties of Ontario.... 
Immigrants, foreigners, ete... 


o 06) 2 0 ae) se oe 8 O'S o Ws © 0) 


CS OM Ae) Da ee ue Sito a 


is Institution will be found in the annexed 


rs 


Government aid for 1916 .... $1,048 


46 
00 
01 
27 
80 
tS 
00 
05 


78 


91 


05 
83 
60 
04 
28 
51 
28 
00 


Receipts, 
From the Province of Ontario $922 
From the City of Kingston... 1,000 
County, of Frontenac, ....>. . 1,602 
Lennox and Addington ...... 1,857 
Payments from inmates ..... 215 
Income from property ....... 301 
Subscriptions and donations... 120 
IEICY mR OOUTCOS 7 Pos Aas cel, ee ates 169 
TOL e DB ahecah shaven 2 a trateher tee Apa Lehr 
Hxependitures. 

Food Ot all kinds): . fears ae $2,544 

Clothing, furniture and _ fur- 
HiSWiIN So Wace we eee eS 625 
Fuel, light and cleaning..... 722 
Salaries and wages .......... 937 
Reais, OL GiNary renee eee 361 
PRACT ITO ee es thee, com are Se area e 119 
Other expenses, vs vena eee 1,565 
Medicine and medical comforts 32 
ReEYAITS AUCILION Sie. testes. 216 
PPOUAL nek th Rroteatarcicteh eka: $7,184 


50 
81 


118 REPORT OF THE 


HOUSE OF PROVIDENCE, KINGSTON. 


No. 25. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates, 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 180 
PROCITE it ie cay foe eee ea 60 
Total number of inmates... 240 
BIISCHAT SOUS Gee ehh ive eerie 4] 
dB pt ye ly de NARA he 8 Ss ass a Sh a ee 38 

In residence, 30th September, 
POLO Wie ate k Oe eek bie ea Ate 161 
240 


Places Admitted From. 


Wily nol Hingston! 5.06 hss He 63 
County of Frontenac ©. ......- 22 
Otherscounties Huser oe 143 
Immigrants, foreigners, ete... 12 
240 
Sex 

EVE LLO Mite the nave sls ia oie cai 131 
TT AROME BT Moar ha. Shee eee Re kake 1098 
¢ 240 


Receipts, 


From the Province of Ontario $4,556 
From the City of Kingston... 100 


From the County of Frontenac 1,028 07 
From other municipalities.... 1,348 14 
Income from property ...... 495 74 
Payment from inmates ...... 8,014 38 
Subscriptions and donations... 5,497 67 
Interest earnings, etc. ....... 6,571 87 
Other sources tacos ee eee 3,009 02 

Total ere, aie eee ee $30,971 54 

Hzpenditures. 

Food vof all FRindsie esa. ee $15,922 83 
Clothing, furnishing, ete. .... 3,392 99 
Salaries and wages .......... 6 75 
Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 4,839 52 
HEpairs, Wordimary wee. ee «nee 985 60 
Taxes and. insurance ........ 1,716 35 
Othér "expenses <2... 0 ewe ne eke 3,816 90 
Medicine and medical comforts 209- 09 
Repairs, additions \32..70.4.46408 9 ane 

Total sah 1 Abts Ree een ee $30,949 03° 
Government aid for 1916 ..... $4,497 22 


HOME FOR FRIENDLESS WOMEN AND INFANTS, KINGSTON. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


“In residence, 1st October, 1915 27 
AMAT LUCE s tone Sie Meee te oe wre ok 34 
Total number of inmates. 61 
WAUSCITAR SOC se rs halt a goes ae ok ahs 29 
DITCO Ee ar Ee soa ree ee 10 

In residence, 30th September, 
DOT Gamera ane? Pe oe to. Be Bice iy 
61 

Places Admitted From. 

CitveoteKineston’ oo oes, 25 
County of Frontenac ..:..... 14 
Other counties in Ontario.... on 


Immigrants, foreigners, etc... 


61 

Sex 
CATS pe NA Male A a Coe ea ge 2 
PEGTILALO (terial ete ors Arad v Bag Bice: 34 
61 


| 
| 


Receipts, 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the City of Kingston... 506 
From the County of Frontenac 175 


‘Mrony inmates eaek eee ee. k 1,678 
Subscriptions and donations.. 294 
“Other 7SOUTCOS, ere fort eae tee 10 
Tota ae eran ere ta $2,962 
Expenditures. 

Mood sof valle kinds. ia meee $1,355 
Clothing and furnishings .... 172 
Fuel, light and cleaning, ete... 299 
Salaries and wages .......... 540 
Repairs e4 waka Geen ie ae 149 
Additions. 0.8 ae. . thea eee eee 
Othersexpenses secon ene ee 431 
TOtAl: A. cia eee ee $2,947 
Government aid for 1916 .... $290 


62 


ek: 
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INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


HOUSE OF PROVIDENCH, LONDON. 


vie 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 
BeERTIIELE OO Wor oer ed cca s/t aie, coats 


Total number of inmates. 


Discharged .... 
Bee ee ca cca se fe aca eel 
In residence, 30th September, 

Oe UM Me ne cereale. ic cae ee 


ooer ee ee ew ree e 


Places Admitted From. 


Cee VION OT es citer oigieisa © 6 tare « 
County of Middlesex ........ 
Other counties in Ontario .... 
Immigrants, foreigners, eta.. 


Male... 
Female... 


O16 (PLO 6) Be 6) ¢ (¢ & 6 ¢ 6 0 6 8 66 ¢ 


oor er eee ee we wee eee ee 


PS VeCeIDLS: 


From the Province of Ontario $4,094 


23 


From the City of London.... 700 00 
From other municipalities.... 493 00 
Payment from inmates ...... 5,307 00 
Subscriptions and donations... 3,531 00 
OUlerssOUrGeR eo Sac cle a istaeta so ah ee 
OCU or cas oterane Seles es $14,125 23. 
Expenditures. 
Food ofrally Binds? 2. snares $9,114 71 
(Clothing, furniture and fur- 

Nishin eso eee eae oe 672 a4 
Fuel, light and cleaning .... 2,189 17 
Salaries and wages ......... 696 25 
Repairs, “ordinary i.i.te. sete s 447 71 
Taxes, insurance, etc. ....... 287 98 
Other expenses: i. ah see eats 605 31 
Medicine and medical comforts 83 48 

OAT ek cae ae yeas ee ole Sores 
Government aid for 1916 .... $3,733 87 


HOME FOR AGED PEOPLE, LONDON. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: . 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 
MLLER UL LGU Ua uke cavers, st a bos eon ee 


Total number of inmates. 


Discharged ... 
Mees Ma sig he ceo os 8 88 alee 
In residence, 30th September, 

OMRORMERE SoCo a iice ce a eee eee 


© 6) 6.6 © 0.0 6 Bre ov ' 0 6 


Places Admitted From. 


City of London 
Other counties of Ontario..... 
County of Middlesex ........ 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc... 


oeoeerrereeseeve 


ES Se 32 at eS SO ea 
Female... 


6 | ‘a Xe) @ Oh Oe € 6 GF 6 6.8 Je lo. 6 


126 


Receipts. 


From the Province of Ontario $2,265 : 


From the City of London.... 3,676 
From the County of Middlesex .......... 
EKrony othersmunicipalities. 2: 3.) swkeeas ca: 
Payment from inmates ...... 8,748 80 
Subscriptions and donations.. 251 00 
OLHeresourcesr sh PF. .ho eee 796 40 
OUST ee ah oP inne Sra: $15,737 84 
Hapenditures. 
Hood or all Kinds Peseoe ese $7,211 43 
Clothing, furniture and fur- 

DISHINGS Pte iis eke cea 1,344 3 
Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 1,420 91 
Salaries and wages .......... 3,081 45 
Hepairs. OPGiNary. cc sig «eee 1,107 85 
Drugs‘and “medicines... a...» 216 80 
Other “expenses =, wae ses Swe Ly PAG 

TOCA ene Oe Sits Gare tenes $14,954 97 
Government aid for 1916 .... $2,608 76 
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REPORT OF THE No. 25 


CONVALESCENT HOME, LONDON. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 
PeUIMMIE POU a nt eee atic sche 


Total number of inmates. 


Syst See greg vs MS A a fee RIL RDP Ace 
CRAPO UN RRs 1g, See EN Pa ep eles 
In residence, 30th September, 

EOL tron ean eirie ae saa wae 


Places Admitted From. 


SAty OtT LONGO ooo. e eee ce 
County of Middlesex and other 
counties ... 


ee 6 » 6 9 ee. 0 0 6 os @\6 


Male . 
Female... 


2) © 18) eye aah tele Sete ae 16 OX 0! le. v6) 8 Te 


iS) EO fe Sew Se! 8:6 s Le. 621 


ee 


eseeee 


Receipts. 


From the Province of Ontario $107 59 


From, the City of/Londeu.; 4. >. 

Payment from inmates ....... 191 85 

Subscriptions and donations.. 390 00 

Ovrer Sources!) gan. cco aes 24 64 
Totals. wae ee $714 08 

Hapenditures. 

Mood “ofvallikinde su ae ae $342 63 

Clothing, furniture and fur- 

NHishines 2A Ves sev be poled aan eee 
Fuel, light and cleanine .... 191 17 
Salaries and wages ......... 204 00 
Repairs, ordinary, o.oo 44 49 
Other .experdes) en. at eee ee 64 41 

WV Od aes satis Che haa $846 70 
Government aid for 1916..... $97 72 


HOME FOR INCURABLES, LONDON. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
AOMVLELED, pees fees og he etre akon 


Total number of inmates. 


DHSCHATSEO ch eee ay ake e 
DEC 


BO a! (O"co) 6 50: Jai Ae e080 u. 0 ee aie 16:10 


1916 


@ 58 © 08 00 (6 @ © 08 60 0 © 6 o 4 


O70 50 0 ee (Gree 440 a6 


Mate as. 
Female.. 


Sie C8 FRO Oi O' (el 16,16. (6.0.16 6! fe et O18) 6 


Oe TO een e (Sire) te ie telie' ie loo ene) .6 ake 


Receipts. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,110 27 
From the City of London... 1,103 40 


From the County of Middlesex ...... 

Payments from inmates ..... 10,697 15 

Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 246 50 

Opher™sourcess sana 30 et 

ARC EEN oh A RR ce RA Be $13,514 69 
Haependitures, 

Biood reali. kindest ow eee $4,847 31 


Clothing and furnishings .... 1,199 41 
Fuel, light and cleaning .... 1,258 57 


salaries and wages ......... 4,593 03 
UROTARITS 5 ey Ye Cy pak Pe oe ee 475 60 
Otnerverpenses Vs (a eos 17303 
Medicine and medical comforts 235 66 

POLa! eck ceee Bae eee $12,782 60 
Government aid for 1916..... $1,333 29 


‘ 
eee eS ae 


ee es ee ee 


1S1? 


INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


™ 
> 


ST, PATRICK’S REFUGE, OTTAWA. 
Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 
Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, ae October, 1915 138 
PACLIA MECH rete oo 20 MC eeu tse 64 
Total number of inmates.. 202 
MCRaT PO = +) tes Co Re ee ee 
LO ES 2 ie Ser eae 16 

In residence, 30th September 
aM MT Bree Oh AW) py hls 193 
202 

Places Admitted From. 
mia ol  Otiawa. <20 0 108 
County of \Garleton’ . 3.22. woos 
Other counties in Ontario.... 56 
PINS Tan bay eye ede heat WYRE [ys o? 
“ 202 
Ser 

BREE On Fe eee nett 2 fee) Btu 4 fies (if 
LICE WE: TTC) a Oe ee ger ee ne 125 
202 


H 


Receipts. 


From the Government of On- 


PALL Ge eee eG Cle Sees at Vc $4,126 68 
From the City of Ottawa ... 1,850 00 
From the County of Carleton. 50 00 
NWroms< other, municipalities’... °° 7 ee 
From payments made by in- 

FEELS ey ea cle He ord eR es thet ee 4,164 25 
Subscriptions, donations, ete.. 12,097 11 
Oth eriesqunceseecs ts oa ee ie 6,328 80 

ILOLGL Si. eee Sa eee $28,616 84 

Hependitures. 

Food; .otwall. kindstecn eee $9,144 29 
Clothing and furnishings LO tines 
Fuel, light, cleaning, ete. .... 3,047 65 
Salaries and wages .......>. 2,164 75 
Repairs gordinaryict oe ae 2,638 84 
PALLGILLON Ry he cutee cae ones 
Live stock and farm grounds. 1,301 26 
Taxes and insurance ........ 2aace 
Medicine and medical comforts 205 90 
Others Gx penses finan cree 2,206 52 

POUR Gee aegis cn ene. $26,515 28 


Government aid for 1916 


ST. CHARLES’ 


HOSPICH, OTTAWA. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 
Movements of Inmates, 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 214 
JSPR EGG GTS OBS D 7 Mg fins Wie Sun a a 83 
Total number of inmates. . 297 
eer SCAN t60 A Ne oc aad 51 
RaRetimomees het, Mata Poe eet oo 

In residence, 30th September, 
rr ee dn ore Whe BE edie i hres PAL 
297 

Places Admitted From. 
MEV WOE OUA Wai ook Bl ck cy. 229 
County .of+ Carleton «i... 50... 6 
irermecounties: 2077 eae Ss 60 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc.... 2 
297 
Ser 

ES S08 ony Raglan eR 124 
LSS or i oe ae ee oe L173 


Receipts. 


From the Government of On- 


EAT LO Pe aees teks hee Rotate ee ok eee $0,220) 2 
From the City of Ottawa ... 2,800 00 
From the County of Carleton. 50 00 
From other municipalities.... 2,185 65 
Income from property belong- 

Toes toe Cue a1OUse+an se fas Soe 565 00 
From payments made by in- 

THA TOR Ga rate ee hak cree es 5,672 45 
Subscriptions, donations, etc. pF 2o LU 
CIOHO TM EUULCER ES oa cn on cee 525-3 

ECR DRS rahe ths, aoe enh oe, wade $20,543 76 

Expenditures. 

HOGG CORP dit KINGS 2c anne heen | $13,809 44 
Clothing and furnishings .... 947 28 
Fuel, light, cleaning, etc. .... 2,821 66 
salaries and wages .......... 600 00 
EUONVL LDA. Commer din) o Sarvee pated ee oes 1,542 91 
Taxes. and insurance ¢. 77... 362 00 
Other j6xXpPGnses 7... teres we ee es 602 43 
Medicine and medical comforts 250 12 

AU bye eS Ste gach tet eer ae $20,935 84 
Government aid for 1916 $5,642 49 


REPORT OF THE 


No. 25 


HOME FOR THE AGED, OTTAWA. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, October ist, 1915 
Admitted . 


Total number of inmates... 


Ole @ 6 eye) 0.6 @ erg 06 = 


Discharged . 


1S. .6 16 @ Sue (ore) im (6a Pe Re ude. w, OS 


HSL G Dippihensie tate & ose hes terre 


Places Admitted From. 


CACY OL MOtlaWa it) eo ee 
County of Carleton 
Other Counties 


@. O10, 00 918, ele, 181.6 
O06 -0) eS elem s 6 4.6 <0 


6 1850 0 Lee ® 


Male . 
Female . 


e,) 0) ys. 4a 2a) (6) 4s & 6 a te ee “ade tile 


REFUGE BRANCH, 


Full particulars of the operations 
summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 
Admitted . 


eeeceveerecereeeoseeeee 


Total number .of inmates. 


Discharged . 
Died . 


eeeereeerev ee ve 
eecreeroeerere eee te eevee 


cookie. 


Places Admitted From. 


NEAT V SOLMOOULA WA ans Po cai en 
County of CarletdOn .......... 
Other counties in Ontario . 

Immigrants, etc. 


6) bP 6 6) eed oe we 


Female , 


©) (ae) (e766 @ 19 Jere 6006 e1KNe @ is 8 ‘s 


ee 


48 


ORPHANS’ HOME, OTTAWA. 


Receipts, 


From the Government of On- 


tarlo nc eiateeee Vinee ee ee $838 
From the City of Ottawa .... 1,000 
From the County of Carleton. 300 
From other municipalities.... ee 
From payments made by in- 

Mates ih lis Geecke eee aig oe oe ee 287 
Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 3,460 
Income strom) property—-. 2 eee 
Other sources Beano hee eee ee 

TT OLA ca hi ae Seen $5,886 

Hapenditures. 

Food of allm@kinds 20. ak ese $1,776 
Clothing and furnishings .... alate 
Fuel, light, cleaning, etc. .... 550 
Salaries and wages, etc. ..... 1,450 
REPAlVs ki aw eece we ows See ee 143 
Taxes and insurance ........ sles 
Other; expenses’ se. 2.05% «soe vou 609 
Medicine and medical comforts 68 

OLR As iene wore ieee $4,598 
Government aid for 1916 .... $756 


’ 


38 


63 


2 ane. 


ove 


25 


46 
56 


of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


27 
27 


Receipts, 

From the Province of Ontario $818 
From the City of Ottawa .... 1,500 
From the County of Carleton. 300 
Payment from inmates ...... 1,255 
Income from property ....... 1,024 

Subscriptions and donations, 
CLOT Lae ar eee eae 538 
Total evtiele she ee ee ee $9,437 

Hapenditures. 

Moodor- all’ kinds. .e ce eae $3,194 

Clothing, furniture and fur- 
Ndshinigs © tj tee eee 1,152 
Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 1,048 
Salaries and wages ......... 2,018 
Taxes, and insurance: .0.52'. ie eee 
Repairs, ordinary »-a.2 so. ssa 80 
Medicine, medical comforts .. 51 
Other; €XpenSesS <. 4,455. 5-56 1,134 
Repairs additions ioe 391 
TOUR LS Uae orige «Sa eas eee $9,432 


Government aid for 1916 .... 


oor 


1917 


INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 


THE HOME FOR FRIENDLESS WOMEN, OTTAWA. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 
Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
Admitted... 


Total number of inmates. 


Discharged . 
Died . 


Ce ed 
ose e ese Peover eevee eee 


1916 


oes 8) we) 6) ©) Be" we: 10) b,6. Ore a) S 


Places Admitted From. 


Retty ec Ole OLB WS. ou oo. se ca obs’ 
County of Carleton .......... 
Other counties in Ontario .... 
Immigrants, etc. 


S66 Sie" ee 6. « oie © 


CC atet rota ae, oe ay wh ALE ty, 
Female . , 


2Av ae te 6. 16 10).& 0] 6 0 ele « «© 


Receipts, 

From the Province of Ontario $804 
From the City of Ottawa .... 500 
From the County of Carleton. 50 
Payment from inmates ...... 51 
Subscriptions and donations... 95 
From all other sources ...... 15,659 

Total a1 wie ee eee ee $17,160 

Hependitures, 

Food of all* kinds ~<..4...0e. $2,082 
Clothing, furniture and _ fur- 

Nish nea wie A oes ee bal 
Fuel, light and cleaning .... 1,757 
salaries and wages .......... 6,504 
Repairs, -Ordinaryi.. we oo eae 390 
Taxes and insurance ........ 305 
Medicine and medical comforts 320 
Repairs, additions). .:6.0.4 0-00 eee 
Other expenses ............. 5,209 

OER T he Pe as ho ee es $17,178 
- Government aid for 1916..... $677 


THE REFUGE OF OUR LADY OF CHARITY, OTTAWA. 
The following summaries show the operations of this Refuge during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 
PATEL OU er ee, ci tiee ee sy 

Total number of inmates. 
PeleCiareO ss heen Gos ose ace ls 0 SS Ws 
Died . 


ore eB tee eer eee eereseose 


BEBO MN oiste i), aie a's ely. nie oo Gch! 


Places Admitted From. 


e014 OLLA Wa eon Seis hens 
Gounty of Carleton ... 004. 4 

ther counties in Ontario ... 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc. .. 


Female . 


174 
163 


337 


| 


Receipts, 
From the Government of On- 


TATTOO Rae dds cer eee pit paride, $4,094 88 
From the City of Ottawa .... 425 00 
County of Carleton +...9ss.. 50 00 
From payments made by in- 

TULLE carewe rete soa. ene een ete nae 2,700 35 
Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 725 00 
Ofhets SOUrces oO. hasten anecdote 19,630 50 
Income from Home property.. 35 00 

OPAL. «oo os win te foo ae $27,660 73 

Hependitures. 

Boon; oefs.alb kinds +. n- acei: $13,456 77 
Clothing and furnishings 4,232 00 
Fuel, light, cleaning, etc. .... 7,698 87 
salaries and wages .......... 800 20 
FRODA LTO com al eerie, ste erg ot eae 1,033 60 
Live stock and farm grounds. 1,960 57 
Taxes and insurance ........ 1,567 25 
Medicine and medical comforts 704 48 
Repairs, additions ........... 2,704 48 
Other” Gxpenses” “nee ou dees: 2,009 89 

OLE era eC ee Rees $36,518 11 
Government aid for 1916 .... $3,952 71 


124 REPORT OF THE No. 25 


HOME FOR INCURABLES, OTTAWA. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 
summaries: - 


Movements of Inmates. ; ; Receipts, 

In residence, Ist October, 1915 29 From the Government of On- 
PASLEMLET OL ony at ie latent obec ees iM ok CQI1O Vee lon thee em eee ines ites $621 25 
ee From) the. County of Carleton, “vaca 
Total number of inmates.. 60 From the City of Ottawa .... 2,000 00 

Krom payments made by in- 
PUISCHALCCH yc ee aap te ent 7 WAL OS \eetocas aoe ez ae ae tse eee 2,352 00 
1B SAYS by eu DN RE Rc 14 Subscriptions, donations, etc.. 1,158 26 
In residence, 30th September, Other-"Sourcese ewe a ee ee 500 81 
Ae mtn? ek se aie, eee eae Me 39 Income from Home property.. 2,748 50 
——__———. Bank overdratt ie. ae eto eee 6,087 24 
60 emer ome 
AL OLOUL TEN 4 aren. cheat cate Cae te eee $15,463 06 

Places Admitted From: Expenditures. 

Citvyeor: Ottawa sac. Peas 56 Pood.-of ah eieinds .«. fearon s: $2,924 23 

County of Carleton -..9hio.. 2 Ai Clothing, furniture and _ fur- 
Other counties in Ontario .... 2 NISHINES 1oe pa aes Pee ee 1,027 2 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc. .. 1 Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 863 04 
: Salaries and wages .......... 3,605 79 
60 Repairs .ordinary, Ws. wae en 88 51 
Taxes) and: insurance... 2... 2.5 117 98 
Ser. Other expenses’ )..¢2 se s.ee ee 6,648 80 
Medicine and medical comforts 187 48 
11 FEA KM SR SAS AN AMT an ar a 21 <tr, ee 
BDOWT AIO ce ol sce in hee Sees 39 TU OTON eo bos fess cde tec ee $15,463 06 
: 60 Government aid for 1916 .... $888 37 


HOUSE OF PROVIDENCE, GUELPH. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 
summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. | Receipts, 
In residence, Ist October, 1915 Sip: From the Provinee of Ontario $1,348 69 
PTHALUCO A eee es ete 38 From the City of Guelph .... 2,680 00 
————____—. rome AHiMared toes. oes ees 465 50 
Total number of inmates.. 91 From the County of Wellington 200 00 
Subscriptions, donations and 
OPECAT SON As. acc. fate eee aed 26 DeguSsts Bias oleae. ower ete 500 00 
LIRR 9 oA) aes Sr nds rent a 10 Hrom,omher sOurces 34 4. 62 5 1,140 13 
In residence, 80th September, maa aoe 
eek Comee fe Car pet ern eel ’ 55 Totalact 2) ence kon eee $6,334 32 
91 Fependitures. 
Places Admitted From. 

ir Moadof all. Kinds. vase aes $2,825 04 
eT Ue lenge ROE oe Clothing and furnishings ..... 535 69 
rom the County of Wellington 35 Biel ouent auc : 898 35 
Other counties in Ontario .... 3 PEA Nie Mee Maser sobbed: 696 00 

POPES UEPAMLe ce ect Santa oe ea palaries a bp chemkit safle cat ei 9 
: ; Ordinary > REPRiITS wae wa eee ee 334 64 
; eee Live stock and farm grounds. 647 17 
Sex Other, 6kpenses?e 2.54283 cee 553 80 
: Medicine and medical comforts 100 09 

AVES Lr MN mene tts ei unas se ere eee ace 57 


ENO AE Pee Ser th tel, ass Py eas eae les aa” & PV OUELS iu a rc eee $6,590 78 


91 Government aid for 1916 .... 1,800 74 


1917 INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS. 125 


THE ELLIOTT HOME, GUELPH, 


Full particulars of the dueskiene of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. Receipts, 
In residence, 1st October, 1915 18 From the Province of Ontario $487 48 
PRCA IGEO hts Pat ea, Oe ees 8 Proms then. City: of Guelpi x) 3.e oe 
ape ten From the County of Wellington  ....-+°. 
Total number of inmates. 26 Payments from inmates 4,838 68 
Subscriptions and donations... ...... 
Pr iret) Forty nce Oi way ee od 3 From other’ sources ¢..2.5... 651 70 
Oe Sok he 8 et, Ma oe 3 Bauk -Overdrattten see ee So ae: | 
In residence, 30th September —_—______ 
Ree, 8 ek se oye SMe at 20 OU ls A athe as OA ol etn Bt $6,289 27 
26 
Expenditures, 
Places Admitted From. 
Mood soffallc kings sens eee $2,141 51 
Peele GielLph. os ayes vas OS 9 Clothing, furniture and _ fur- 
County of Wellington er ea: 10 RIShingge, ects nee hte 182 86 
Other counties in Ontario.... 7 Muel fas ete Corie hs ome 633 61 
Immigrants, foreigners, pice rites Salaries and wages .......... Liborss 
Repairs ordinary ae ke 112 46 
26 Ofer expenses... nee ee Lape se 
4 Sex Medicine and medical Geletcees 5 34 
Repatre--additions += sis. e oc. 200 85 
PI ere nA eer SL PER Rd eS 17 — 
RETO ened ea Ws ton IS AT OG 15 LOCAL tpn Bora eae eee $6,289 27 
26 Government aid for 1916 $525 28 


THE THOMAS WILLIAMS HOMHB, ST. THOMAS. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates, 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 21 From the Province of Ontario $524 87 

PeerMIVL O(N Atte fetes oe wre kd ue. 6 From the City of St. Thomas. _........ 

From payments by inmates .. i... 

Total number of inmates. 27 subscriptions: ) 6L0,).4.0...cce sn 1,816 00 

Income from property ...... 2,474 37 

PUEGRAT SO 2 Fh a 1 eas ole t 3 From. other sourees ......... 102 45 

1 EES BIN FES iC Sa ar Ci SR 2 
In residence, 30th Septembe1 : f 0) t: en iar oR REPRE RAY Os $4,917 19 
Rept as MATE Wake koe sty nes Foes PRY 22 P 

27 Hapenditures, 

Places Admitted From. Poodcolsaliy kinda: sana, te ees.cs eo ae | 

Clothing and furnishings .... 148 35 

Sity ote St. “Thomas \).i0.) sa 2° Fuel, light, cleaning, etc. .... 425 87 

ar eo a en Salaries and wages .......... 918 00 

27 Hepaire: orlinalry sa. cs cee 50 10 

Others expenses 7 a2 oc see 197 16 

Sex Medicine and medical comforts gh: iis 

Repairs» a2dditionsam.. «2.2... 1,825 53 

DIE od SA vgk sea ees ol 12 —_—_—___—_—. 

EPS EOS ee > eh ee ae 15 BOUAL Tian tee 578 38 Sees $4,922 20 

ZT Government aid for 1916 $532 07 


Receipts, 
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REPORT OF THE 


. ate 


HOUSE OF PROVIDENCE, DUNDAS. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Patients. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 140 
PACRTINT CUCU as lee) Bale te c Bis. e vin Saderacie fo 46 
Total number of inmates. “186 
PSC AY SOU Ghee en cs tothe. & 34 
TSEC ater Mane c's Gu eee a wanes 16 

In residence, 30th September, 
SRN GRD. 2 Wal aie Re sere oeiehes cA ti 136 
186 

Places Admitted From. 
CieVeOte Hamilton ese oo. mite ds 75 
County of Wentworth ....... 30 
Other counties in Ontario.... 54 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc .. 27 
| 186 
Sea. 

1 Eats Ly A sere iene rare fee &8 
[evar Rhy ry eet eee Penge arin yey ate G8 
186 


| 


Receipts. 


$3,771 53 


eeerre 


From the Province of Ontario 
From the Town of Dundas... 
From the County of Went- 


WWOTCD. coh des! Sie eis ork Aepesie at oli neues a) ee 
From other municipalities.... 1,411 61 
EromMmainMatese t. coasts eee 7,190 32 
Income from property ....... 157 50 
Subscriptions and donations 

of private individuals ...... 2,438 32 
Other-sources cece << oie cert ae 1,629 31 

TOGA L nagee bcuttie cen nee enna eee $16,598 59 
Expenditures. 
Food 0tealli kinds ace eee $10,636 7L 
Clothing, furniture and _ fur- 

nishines 7) san, cnmeeeeesene 1,137 41 
Fuel, light and cleaning ..... 2,204 65 
NGLATION Glos acckat ease cate ree 751 87 
Repairs; Ordinary <...c~ oe. ~<a ee 
Other expenditures .......... 636 39 
Medicine and medical comforts 374 30 
Taxes and insurance .s..¢... 900 00 

Tobalucy 07. hirer ake eee es $16,714 33 
Government aid for 1916 $3,665 90 


re 


THE HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, CHATHAM. 


Full particulars of the operations. of 
summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 28 
PATENT COU 2 io) Ci ities Sa Sees 5 
Total number of inmates. 43 
MISCHA SOO. 6 or wees © cece mings tule > 8 
TOTES Segue ARS MS a eran ear ors it 

In residence, 30th September, 
TET OD eat ated we St Mee roe ae Sie eee 28 
43 

Places Admitted From. 
CitveoLmooatbam Wa sss ave 43 
COMUNE VOL INEM Cite renee Siete cy oe lepcten ar 
Other counties an Ontario 2.0. - 9 aka 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc... ...>.. 
43 
Sex 

1 Re BR eg ka ed PN pM” 29 
A Ey Coy a aR ieeg 2a ere me 14 


this Institution will be found in the annexed. 


Receipts. 

From the Province of Ontario $659 6& 
From the City of Chatham... 2,680 00 
From inmates themselves.... 592 1 

Subscriptions and donations 
of private individuals ...... 111 09 
Other 2'sOU PCs ft ls wc ers 47 1% 
LOtal kes i.e cath erie ce $4,090 06- 


Hzxpenditures. 


Rood vor iall, Kings. eee $1,440 70 
Clothing and furnishings 110 50: 
Fuel, tight). cleaning, “ete, 2. 289 76 
Salaries and “waZes vcs vee 834 75 
Repairs). jvc et setae tte as 69 &&. 
Other«<expenses” ..7. . tien sr es 1,181 10 

MOtAL\ s. e ek oa at a eee $3,926 69° 


Government aid for 1916 $701 402 


-_ 
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THE WIDOWS’ HOME, BRANTFORD. 


Full particulars of the operations of 
summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 15 
PCIE TOU Bee oe te aa es 3 
Total number of inmates. 18 
Perec eareGd hn, ol oo ek eee 2 
INGO MMR a Stile) eS eae Cede 3 

In, residence, 30th September, 
rt EU Ree Sa ty aie 13 
18 

Places Admitted Fron. 
CitysofrBrantford ....2... 0... iy 
ounty; of Brant... 0.3265. ui 
Other counties in Ontario....  ...... 
18 
Ser 

UME ES tte ne a 18 
18 


this Institution will be found in the annexed 


Receipts. 

From the Province of Ontario $395 71 
Hrome inmate eee ea. es ee 234 00 
Subscriptions and donations... 3,541 94 
From other sources .......... 181 16 

DOtahe tahoe a eerie eer oe $4,352 St 

Hxependitures. 

Mood stofvall kindsuw oe $1,488 68 
Clothing and furnishings .... 126 51 
Fuel, light, cleaning, ete. .... 254 89 
Salaries and wages .......... 482 00 
Repairs, ordinary, ete, 6... 1.) 113 11 
Other® expenses tf siya 1,994 60 

Otaho aes ean TUR ee ee $4,459 79 


Government aid for 1916 $324 03 


THE HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, BELLEVILLE. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, Ist October, 1915 8 
COMETS CTs RS a a 4 
Total number of inmates. 12 
Pecwarred ier. ee eee sf ys 4 
DOAUSU che Tec A Ge Same a rc 

In residence, 30th September, 
A Sat ee eae ee 8 
i. 

Places. Admitted From. 
erty oc. Bellevyilie ~.. sc. «nc 2us 2 
12 
Sea 

ie CMP este 4 hn 5 
AT IE I ce ee aan (é 


Receipts. 


From the Province of Ontario $231 
From the City of Belleville... 300 00 
ETON INIMAtog sea, aay hear eee 


Subscriptions and donations.. 121 80 
rom sother#sources \.2.4c0 oe 111 64 
PEO Par rahe meat, ne race tenen eae $765 00 


Hependitures. 


OOM SOL Malek INS eee aes $252 35 
Clothing and furnishings .... 9 00 
uel, light and cleaning .... 127 O1 
Salaries and wages .......... 262 62 
Repairs .ordinary aes ces os 64 22 
Othen- expeonsese, 24s ns tee 49 80 

Totals Bi. ti. tee $765 00 
Government aid for 1916 .... $222 8& 


128 | REPORT OF THE 


THE HOUSE OF. PROVIDENCH, PETERBOROUGH. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, ist October, 1915, 75 
PeeGachy ek -1) a ne He RAE rr a 2k BAC 37 


Total number of inmates.. 112 


OCR ATOR Te cea sta vk ea girs 29 
LEG TES, COREE RE Lom DTPA AA ee AE art ty ony gr eae 15 

In residence, 30th September, 
POG Sree ako areas tte ean eae 68 
Re: 


Places Admitted From. 


City of Peterborough Ree 62 
County of Peterborough ...... 12 
From other counties ........ 38 


Immigrants, foreigners, etc. .. 


112 

Sex 
AAG ee Beane Oe ct ales soe mine. 4. a Boats 45 
PP ee ie aye cones telciee fess Gpetetd 67 
112 


Receipts. 

From the Province of Ontario $2,014 

From the City and County of 
Peter porough Ga.ui as oe ae 401 

From municipalities for board 
Of AnMates "oa ius ose 6 als aula Gee ee 
Wrom inmates use 2s ee 2,660 
Subscriptions and donations.. 1,276 
Other sources olen: 2.38 tie 291 
MOTAL. GE Ou kites. boas eieeneae ete $6,643 

Hapenditures. 

Rood of all kinds? umes $3,541 
Clothing and furnishings .... 932 
Fuel, light and cleaning 1,232 
Repairs, ordinary .....0-= ss. 256 
Other expenses. Aig ho ese ce acs eee 573 
Medicine and medical comforts 12h 
Salaries and wages .......... 634 
TGtalent Wer Cnot oes wei ee $7,292 
Government aid for 1916 $1,888 


HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, WINDSOR. 


No. 25 


11 
68 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 28 
MILL 4474 ce ess wee oa eo oan 10 
Total number of inmates. 34 
DPIC TALC OR Nek awa a wee sa cust 5 
yh el oe, te LR fe ee 5 

In residence, 30th September, 
NEG a ATi e. Sie shede Weis, a hina sencetake 28 
38 

Places Admitted From. 
iby FOL yWiInGSOr Vee sre 5 ast ems 10 
County OL ESsex 2.2000. sey 28 
Immigrants, foreigners, etc. .. ss s+ ses 
38 
Sex 

ARE ne oS OR SALE ae 27 
OETA LO wea tote taken og Preise Ube 
38 


Receipts. 

From the Province of Ontario $698 
From the City of Windsor 2,750 
From inmates weirne <4 cee 106 
Subscriptions and donations... 65 
Other sources wien sos sore 26 

IPOtAL ALAS So. kG i Ane etter $3,646 

Hependitures. 

Food \-of “alls kinds \ec.. 445 eee $1,826 
Clothing and furnishings .... 38 
Fuel, light and cleaning .... 239 
Repairs, ordinary .....5...°. 23 
Salaries and wages .......... ae) 
Other. expenses... 4 i445. ae sat 328 

TPO baL oe a is Seka is ee ae $3,215 
Government aid for 1916 $717 


67 
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Dee ge ane ea eee ee ET hE os po PEE ae 


ST. PAUL’S HOME FOR THE AGED, CORNWALL. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
PAMINILE Cen ci) ru fn AP ts 
Total number of inmates.. 
Sena reed etait ys oc edly es 
Died . 
In residence, 30th September, 
1916 


e@eceererese ever eeoeseanse ne 


CLS O28. 5Ot OS bese 6: 646 @) ut 0) ele 


Places Admitted From. 


Pow OreCortwalinisas oes v: 
County of Stormont 
Other counties 
Immigrants 


O8F ae) Oe) 0) :6) 6 0" 0) Je; 6) ‘sum ‘ele 


Viale ote, a. hoe Rew Ph +- 
Female . 
s 


OF Ore" SUS a Ol 05's 0.6) <6 psa @) 


eee ee 


116 


Receipts. 


From the Province of Ontario $1,653 
From the Town of Cornwall... 
From other municipalities.... 150 


From inmates themselves .... 1,090 12 
Subscriptions, donations -and 
bequests of private individ- 
TAIL SHE ee ene a ir tea eet SRN Bae 1,800 00 
Broms-other sources serene. 1,473 48 
AWOL 8 Rie Spo aa enh WOME Ee, rr % $6,166 94 
Hzpenditures. 
Mood sotcall ‘Kinde. ct tee $3,377 09 
Clothing and furnishings .... 184 34 
Fuel, light, cleaning, ete. 1,620 52 
Repairs, SOrdinary «oor sou 96 52 
Medicine and medical comforts 92 00 
Otherr expensesvec 90) one kee ae ff 4 eat G3: 
OLA edict peel rigor tek eee $6,141 20 
Government aid for 1916 $1,661 80 


THE PETERBOROUGH PROTESTANT HOME. 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the ann 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
Admitted ; 


Total number of inmates.. 


Discharged 
Died . 


eee ee eee ee eee 


OSs 0) 0) (06-16) 6.0.6) a aw ie, e. 6 6-870) © 


1916 


as) © © 60 0 0 9 6 ¢ 6 «¢ 0 0 8 @ 8 0 


Places Admitted From. 


City of Peterborough ate wots ce 
County of Peterborough ...... 


CR 0. § G's 6 Oe we 20.8 ele esis e e 


GC) Una Ore On Ne! 6/6) (618 8 ace) 6 


23 


39 


Receipts. 
From the Province of Ontario $761 
From the City of Peterborough 1,603 
From inmates themselves .... 1,703 


Income from property belong- 
ine Sto, the-Home ws , abso 66 
Subscriptions, donations from 


private individuals ........ 45 
From all sources not above 
MICILLLON CMe soe eh eo ee 1,528 
PLOTAIiae 4 torte Green oleate eae $5,708 
Haependitures, 
Food ofsall9kinds. «2.4, Sree s Brae 
Clothing and furnishings .... 303 
Fuel, light and cleaning .... 765 
Repairs Ordinarvaven ioe eieeae 200 
Salaries and wages .......... 1,763 
Other =expenses<s| (ues oe ess 498 
Medicine and medical comforts 61 
Potala toa ee ates nine ate $5,360 
Government grant for 1916 $702 


exed 


79 
44 
67 
18 
17 
22 
50 


97 
87 
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HOUSE OF REFUGE, DISTRICT OF ALGOMA. 


No. 25 


Full particulars of the operations of this Institution will be found in the annexed 


summaries: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915 
Admitted . 


e pietete (a 0s) ee lene) eee). 


Total number of inmates.. 


Discharged . 
TWHOds ghee nk Coens eee ie 
In residence, 30th September, 

OD G Weir rotees en etree 


is ee i a el ew eee 


Places Admitted From. 


Town of Sault Ste. Marie .... 
District of Algoma. 4 25. 
Other) Counties : 2.2.5.5 es ae 
Immigrants . . 


owe 6), O00) 8" 10 Le Se em 


aPulal =? 14) tole Lelee..e) eve .& 9.8 Yo “eRe: 16. 


Receipts. 

From the Province of Ontario $465 
From other municipalities.... 8,733 
From inmates themselves .... 75 

Subscriptions, donations and 

bequests of private individ- 
112 ete nS ea se ero 160 
From other sources..2- A: ese 369 
Totals eee ton en eer 2 $9,804 


Expenditures, 


Food of a}l kinds ../...,.-. S77 9F 
Light, fuel, cleaning, etta 2 862 
Repairs, ordinary .......- Ase 256 
Medicine and medical comforts 68 
Other: expenses ... 2.5.05... 5255 2,367 
Salaries) an dss WAGCS ne ee ors 2,159 

TTY ER one ra ere a $7,442 
Government aid for 1916 .... $857 


85 
59 
00 


00 
61 
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ORPHAN ASYLUMS 


The statistical tables on the following pages of this report show an increase in the 
contributions to several of the Institutions, while in some cases there is a falling off 
as compared with last year. 

The total number of children cared for in the Orphanages during the year was 
4,428, as compared with 4,850 in 1915. 

In the tables will be found full details of the receiving and discharging of children, 
ete. 

The statistics relating to the sex and previous residence of the inmates are given 
in the following summary: 


Sex 

Male . BE» i PO TR EAA tact Se Penge hte WE og aR She a a 2,178 
MEE Oy a DO SS pe pee ak a CE A GaP CU a i Mer Se SL 2,250 

4,428 

Previous Residence, 

Received from cities in which Orphanages aré located’ ..................... S182 
Received from counties in which Orphanages are located .................. ole 
mecsived. from other counties in“ the Province 2Sb2... Sic. . oe 683 
MMIn erauis, and 1oreieners .and (Unknown... asics hove hoe ee re ee 236 

4,428 
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SEPARATE REPORTS 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHAN ASYLUM, TORONTO. 
The following summaries show the operations of this Orphanage during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sez, 
In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 237 BULB CCR eas Oa Mee Lia te Lr ck ea 207 
Admitted ree pean e WG A aCnd oe ee 196 Wetnaleyan ceecacel CoktcN ey eee Da aok: 226 
Total number of inmates .. 433 433 
Places Admitted From. 

BeISCNAL ECL! oats 2. ee 225 : 
12g a, Oop aaa ener ae Re co Sirs CI: /Oba/Toronto. : ro ee ae 403 
In residence, 30th September, County OL7yY Orie. ih, ye aes ee 
HOY, SSD ns oy ie Oe Ona Bee earn 208 Other parts of Ontario ........ 30 
ea ae ean Immigrants, foreigners, ete. sites 

433 


The receipts of the Institution during the year, including the Government grant of 
$1,705.78, were $21,156.59, and the expenditures were $21,329.36. 
Government aid for the year 1916, $1,650.86. 


~PROTESTANT ORPHANS’ HOME, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Institution during the past 
year :— 


Movements of Inmates. Sez. 

In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 162 MeO ee eee he ora Rel, G Se el ere Ree ney 137 
PAAENILILLeU rel gots, cian eee ten ieee 75 Wels Legh w, enn hh eee Ca 100 
Total number of inmates .. 237 Jat 

IM SCH ATO oss eee, ee a 94 5 Places Admitted From. 

i ES Fos coc ea A lO ED Binns 

In. residence, 30th September, CHEV 2 OES 'TOPONt0r Co de ens ee eee 115 
eee ier ear at aoe yikes tae 143 Immigrants, foreigners, etc. ... 71 
har aN RR Other parts of Ontario ........ SL 
2a % re 
Zo 


The receipts of the Institution during the year, including the Government grant of 
$1,157.82, were $15,107.10, and the expenditures were $23,720.17. 
Government aid for the year 1916, $1,150.92. 


GIRLS’ HOME, TORONTO. 
The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. : In residence, 30th September, 
EURO eric ae satan x eee oe 69 
In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 83 ee 
BALIN ULC Clients ih sca Soo ar ak dete s 59 142 
: Cay Places Admitted From. 
Total number of inmates... 142 
Citysot/LOTOntOiee cee oe cits ree 142 
PSTSeTAN ECL Vo. Seater taw.e : ie County; Of :¥ ork on vere nua es 
DIVE TG PSs Se ane ee ey i a a er 2 Other parts of Ontario oo: 2... 
142 


The receipts of the Institution during the year, including the Government grant of 
$652.30, amounted to $10,718.30, and the expenditure $10,835.86. 
Government aid for 1916, $487.12. 
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BOYS’ HOME, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 30th September, | 

1ST 6 ie bl ae eee ee 89 

In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 73 Sea i 

PLA Mitt eden ae we weer ole Ne cain 61 134 

: ——__ | Places Admitted From. 
Total number of inmates .. 134 

ClEY OLTATLOTOMUG anes tex ayes ace 134 

DISC ATLCU ES ees iia ale eiaig Mteskeerny 45 County WOE OTK See ee sprains 

Lib Reg Walaa 4 RSI = 2k ON NPN ar a at RRR one cae Counties of JOntariow.. v..c. es ah A 

Immigrants, foreigners, etc. ... a's 

134 


The receipts of the Home during the year, including the Government grant of 
$1,642.56, amounted to $14,993.07, and the expenditures were $16,381.39. 
Government aid for the year 1916, $613.68. 


THE WORKING BOYS’ HOME, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sex. 

In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 22 ib ocbeeat Sem Gp IL agate Bee ce es 
WO IIELOD fine ce tier Visas Taobao as ae 74 

Total number of inmates .. 74 Places Admitted From. 
Gitgs off Toronto Ace. 3. ene ee 220 
MIisehareled acs wee ce Ss te kes 60 Gounty ol Myorky. ee ee aeNe 
In residence, 30th September, Counties ‘of: Ontario =: 4.2 S 
CRONE ee Wives) wie ea iin aoe Aine IMU A rapa ab 14 7: gh (aia bMS Mir ge Pema ee Cc 45 
74 : 74 


The receipts of the Home during the year, including the Government grant of 
$209.42, amounted to $6,124.84, and the expenditures were $6,038.01. 
Government aid for the year 1916, $149.20. 


Ae, 


THE INFANTS’ HOME AND INFIRMARY, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sea. 
In residence, ist October, 1915.. 139 Male Si dete. cece ern a's wae ereeet means 113 
PCRTLILGOC cence oe i eeaue ween aes 148 Memale ssa iiw cenrd Ca a talees aerate Sey te 174 
Total number of inmates .. 287 287 
Places Admitted From. 

DISEHANSed aria in eye ciaeree als 176 
IGA eh ore ae Hate ues Ra aaee 32 CIty OR + LOrOntorinie sure. eee 250 
In residence, 30th September, County “Ol Yorke oc ee mata 
LOLS ttn d Fete ih pote ete Be elena eee 79 Other Counties in Ontario .... eee 
ras aantiaieon is Immigrants, foreigners, etc. ... DA as 
‘ 287 ’ —_— 
‘ 287 


The receipts of the Home during the year, including the Government grant of 
$2,565.76, were $12,761.50, and the expenditures were $11,533.59. 
Government aid for the year 1916, $1,385.52. 


SS = a es _ = 
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HOME FOR INCURABLE CHILDREN, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sex. 

In residence, 1Jst October, 1915.. 30 WISI Cau ete a tee Phar ale eel es Been ate 18 
PRLELILL OO Ssh os ahs CT Lee 5 Pemalewe i recsoe ct ie ie aay i Bf 
Total number of inmates .. 3D 35 

DISCUAPC OUR. ay. t oe ot eke 5 Places Admitted From. 

PDO Re, Oe sey aes vids eS 1 

In residence, 30th September, CILV TOLe LE OPONILON Oak sc ie wreak ai) 
DORM TR pate oie ts ood a ae ei he. 29 Other Counties in the Province. 14 
ahaa cuerig eos Immigrants, foreigners, etc. ... 2 
35 ree 


The revenue of the Home during the year, including the Government grant of 
$212.56, amounted to $14,209.94, and the expenditure to $14,307.41. 
Government aid for 1916, $215.48. 


ST. VINCENT INFANTS’ HOME, TORONTO. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sez. 
In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 94 Males. Teor pi ieee: koe a 
Admitted during the year ..... 20 Female tenn: con ck eh ee ite 61 
Total number of inmates.. 114 114 
Places Admitted From. 

PRISCNATL OMT te he Ne Pe he kk 1D 
TIIOG gem 88, Wiatany Cisdes aE Ie Ore hie wo 8 GCHYS ODE LOvrOuLG mse vee te ee 112 
In residence, 30th September, County: OFAY OD Kaa d Maske Sihet 
geal eh oN As ee a te Se hk, Poet SL Other Counties se ee oS 2 
omer Immigrants, foreigners, ete. et 

7 sf 


114 


The revenue of this Home during the year, including the Government grant of 
$1,396.53, amounted to $3,873.44, and the expenditure to $4,175.29. 
Government aid for 1916, $583.35. Y 


| 


ST. MARY’S ORPHAN ASYLUM, HAMILTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Asylum during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sex. 

In residence, Ist October, 1915.. 114 Male sends Sei oi: eae Pe Ea os 104 
ATAU IGLOCS rok eM. tte ee 70 USMcb a 8Y; i Oca eo MN ean Leh gue cert 80 
Total number of inmates .. 184 184 

PMSCRATCCO. 4 votes oo, ets 88 Places Admitted From. 

WSL PS aia RN Mltag Resse Soni tie A Sais ay ahr 

In residence, 30th September, City cots Hamilton. «ous een ee 88 
CUNY ein oe Sa Narre eR a 96 County of Wentworth ......... sya 
TE wegen Other counties and countries .. 96 
184 _—_——— 


184 


Including the Government grant of $704.18, the revenue of the Asylum during the 
year amounted to $10,034.25, and the expenditure to $10,048.73. 
Government aid for 1916, $817.96. 


10 H.c. 
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PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, HAMILTON. ag 


The following summaries show the operations of this Asylum during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sex. 
In residence, Ist October, 1915.. cPags Vi alee a seat ae doe eas (ote 
ACCINICLOE Str ns ae wan a a Sco ete eens OR Hemales eect auhetenre steers bese cents 
Total number of inmates .. heat Net se Places Admitted From. 
Discharged seo Os ew ee Lees ier Fe City, of Hamilton i) Ames eee 
Deaths. 225.2. i Solis kes Neda County of Wentworth and other 


In residence, 30th September, COUMULETOS Ai a.. cite cies ate ns she le ea 
191 Ges re ee Cem ote velere maitre = 


The receipts and expenditures are included in the financial statements of the Aged 
Women’s Home, vide Schedule “B” Refuge Report. 
Government aid for 1916, $ 


BOYS’ HOME, HAMILTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. In residence, 30th September, ~s 
AS Cee ene tiy Amann were ere ene| L, 2 66— S 
In residence, 1st October, 1915.. / 94 Meads certs 
PAIN TELGOtas Se wiscs & tee woes ce eons Sie 24 , 98 
Total number of inmates .. 98 . Places Admitted From. : 
Discharged 602 2-. eee ee eee 32 Hamilton 2Citya es ee ee 96 
County of Wentworth ......... 2 


i 98 
The receipts of the Home during the year, including the Government grant of 


$526.78, were $9,434.75, and the expenditures were $9, 389.11. 
Government aid for 1916, $485.40. 


GiRLS’ HOME, HAMILTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. In residence, 30th September, 4 
: ONG as ie goth efeeetnceee ts oe 51 
In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 45 —_——_ \ 
oN iheo ha ders Repy he OR eRe nes OnE se Fe ol 82 
SST TIT Places Admitted From. 
Total number of inmates .. 82 
i , City: OF Hamilton ft tee eee ae 82 , 
Discharged vie ai chu aeettee ele nee 31 County “of EW ent worn. ..— aie eae j 
Number of deaths ............... 4 —_—__—— a 
82 gas’ 
The revenue of the Home during the year, including the Government grant. of = 3 


$309.08, was $4,952.11, and the expenditure was $4, 872.76. ga 
Government aid for 1916, $296. 14, Fe 
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HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS AND INFANTS’ HOME, HAMILTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915.. “66 
DARL EMAL LOUMi <n, CO ey ee ea 180 


Total number of inmates .. 246 


vB STE) EWEN ee Ye es ae te ana See me 180 
AD EUS Tle ieee ae Meavand%, bere: Sera eren, 10 

In residence; 30th September, 
g ISI Cad Sle PRA SO ene TOE oie 56 
246 


Sex. 

Males tse gets OR oe Oe ee 97 
GIVE ew yt ete OO Ol ae we re 149 
p 246 

Places Admitted From. 
City. of “Ham iiton: ton. cakes haem 200 
County of Wentworth ......... 12 
Other places and counties..~.... 18 
PALICNSiH eee ole aes RS ears 16 
246 


The revenue of the Home, including Government grant of $698.96, was $7,845.38, . 


and the expenditure $6,667.82. 
Government aid for 1916, $714.87. 


SALVATION ARMY RESCUE HOME, HAMILTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Asylum during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, ist October, 1915.. 35 
CANTEOA LUGO” Spt tee tots cee hohe ge 41 
Total number of inmates .. 76 
PUISCN ST ECO nce ss oe eee 43 
EMO act rii ere te ented ce 3 

In residence, 30th September, 
LOLs eal, eee ea. yore ogee: 30 
76 


Ser, 

IV et es areas hs es erate ie ee ae 25 
PUCTIIAL GEN Oe ne.y oS oe 51 

76 

Places Admitted From. 

OILY OL am TO oes rc es 51 
County of ‘Wentworth ......... lca 
Other counties and countries .. 22 
ALIGNS VetGy Faves of uae oats pees 3 

76 


The revenue of this Asylum for the year, including the Government grant of $568.19, 
amounted to $7.757.41, and the expenditure to $7,757.05. 


- Government aid for 1916, $583.12. 


4 


ORPHANS’ HOME, KINGSTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Institution during the year: 


g 
Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 73 
PMG er GLB ieee 5s tite -nta dea cece 62 
Total number of inmates .. 135 
PMSCNOAUL OU, Fare Ove wiancis eee wales 75 

PTE ae ts a iis et eee Oa Re Ee oe Peri 

In residence, 30th September, 

OT Gaaeen dace eee es, © ee Fe 60 
135 


Sex. 

DATS eet oe ee Bh SE eet a MeCe) Seta 66 
PNOUTI AI Oly rs tee a ts ee et ee a 69 

135 

Places Admitted From. 

CityU ION SSO s aneee ye eae ee 99 
Countyvot cM rontenacGs 2es,6ntencces 9 
Other counties in Ontario ..... 24 
Immigrants, foreigners, ete. .... 5 

135 


The revenue of’this Home for the year, including the Government grant of $602.82, 
was $7,525.32, and the expenditure was $7,588.45. 


Government aid for 1916, $461.46. 
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ST. MARY’S OF THE LAKE ORPHANAGH, KINGSTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 99 
PAYTILIC LOU or teria cere aiacb thre celta nmtenae est 49 
Total number of inmates .. 148 
Discharveed occ. ols wee ehae ae aie 43 
SRV ele Recon WR WEI OS eee CRAIN eT Ate i tI, fe 4 

In residence, 30th September, 
DOVE ee eee Base eid vee ee 101 
148 


Sex. 

Males Re aetoe ee ales ene a one 86 
Me@Male + i Suos been c cums tee 62 

148 

Places Admitted From. 

City Loi Asin estanies, sys serene eee *65 
County of Frontenac... 32.5": 44 
Other ecounties ii /20 os esa ele as 36 
TMMIGTANtS, VetGr ws ohne eee eas 3 

148 


The income of the Asylum during the year, including the Government grant of 
$802.90, amounted to $8,164.32, and the expenditure to $8,765.35. 


Government aid for 1916, $758.28. 


ORPHANS’ HOME, OTTAWA. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In resitience, 1st October, 1915.. 46 
eek sr bln R21 kipey SE Raat Ce MOE Poee eve a 103 
Total number of inmates .. 149 
DISChHareed. see oe eevee wns etecaee 100 
PiCd ea as irae wateie eee 8s chal 

In residence, 30th September, 
LOVE ica erie ceptel a cote rate th uPareteter are 49 
149 


Sex. 
TN a Ge anes Ca Blots cuskay eb eee els 78 
Prerniailes orc ss. ote ein ne seats aoe eae 71 
149 

Places Admitted From. 

City orvOtta Waa): cas eae 128 
County of Carleton .........-.. 3 
Other = COUNTIES 2°70 25 oo mae oe sce 10 
Immigrants, etc. ......eecs eee 8 
2 149 


The receipts and expenditures are included in the financial statement of the Refuge 


Branch of the Orphans’ Home, Ottawa. 
Government aid for 1916, $401.48. 


See Schedule “B,’ Refuge Report. 


ST. PATRICK’S ORPHAN ASYLUM, OTTAWA. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Asylum during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. 


In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 87 


PALE LOO aoe eed tate Pee weeds hae 86 
Total number of inmates .. Vis 
Discharged ....c.ess ee seee noes 70 
SHO oi eae eas aol git slag ao On eee Pole 

In residence, 30th September, 
AINA Ges, oe ta eek as We ata ened seen ee 1038 
178 


Sex. 

M alesis care Sal ovens eobis, ccs arate 89 
Brera er era as a re cet rs 84 
173 

Places Admitted From. 
City of Ottawa ........++.+eee- epee Bi 
County of }Carleton os <)cc). <2) .57 at 
Other parts of Province ...... 20 

Other: COUNtrICS Gee pele cme wee 
173 


The receipts and expenditures of this Institution are included in the financial state- 
ment of the Refuge Department; vide Schedule B, Refuge Report. 


Government aid for 1916, $708.82. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S ORPHAN ASYLUM, OTTAWA, 


The following summaries show the operations of this Charity during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sex, 
In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 250 MEIER nie, eu ttl ee oe oe. es Re 165 
PATO ee Ne es ol oo 1uU0 POM Ale ee, We fice eee ee Ay 185 
Total number of inmates .. 350 350 
Places Admitted From. . 

PLISC OAT PE attics otro ee ee 140 
EPI SCia ee oe eee en pa ee aE wee ee 1 Citys oP Ota wai oac ss. satenvare nets 198 
In residence, 30th September, County) of Carletoni=: 1.4.90. 12 
4S 8s Voce Oe oe a a gs a ; 209 Other counties in Ontario ..... 146 
350 350 


The receipts of the Institution, including Government grant of $1,679.58, were 
$17,681.86, and the expenditures, $17,751.39. 
Government aid for 1916, $1,652.52. 


BOYS’ HOME, OTTAWA. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. | sex: 
In residence, Ist October, 1915.. 12 PPL Oy Von ei Sarai es eS et 48 
MOMTtedagee oh aera dk ce ee 36 Pieri leek per tatrcm hana wet eget aS me te) 
Total number of inmates .. 48 48 
Places Admitted From. 

PRISCOALTE CU k acres tlre lacie 43 
PICU Ae eRe. ce OEE bce ns aie Nee CatysoLrc Ottawa tiie eee a Bes 
In residence, 30th September, County of “Carleton... 2027.0 ee 
TG Wh See ects ke marviw Seaksl & etc tals, hay 5 Other counties in Province .... 38 
aa ane Immigrants, foreigners, etc. ae 

48 


48 


The revenue of the Home during the year, including Government grant of $93.80, 
amounted to $2,654.14, and the expenditures to $2,600.53. 
Government aid for 1916, $57.62. 


S. A. RESCUE HOME AND CHILDREN’S SHELTER, OTTAWA. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sex. 
In residence, ist October, 1915.. 61 NG Copeman IS A age PR ge Ng 62 
Admitted during the year .... 130 PGMA LE owes tee oe scare ec e kOe 129 
Total number of inmates .. 191 | 191 
Places Admitted From. 

DiSCHATPCO Ts Ss ls Oey he ee 193 ss 
PTO MUI he ote ec ae ears 9 CALVE ROL ROLLA Wale et tos hate 166 
In residence, 30th September, County-oL Carleton see-stescce faces 5 
TO Ltrs 0 Be Gn ier Me nsci ss 59= a S Other Counties: an. os, oo Pye ks 17 
= Immigrarts, foreigners, etc. 3 

191 


191 


The revenue of the Home, including Government grant of $914.97, was $10,319.77, 
and the expenditures were $9,871.08. 
Government aid for 1916, $8385.77. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHANS’ HOME, LONDON. “ 


The following summaries show the operations of this Orphanage during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sez. 
In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 111 Mall arc ste Sac ole teens eaetcheneie oteecie 125 
ONG MIt Rethieten vets cite Guncntne te eels ke 120 NEM eh OVEN Snag mRNA Ble oe” acho ey HIP cs 106 
Total number of inmates .. 231 231 
Places Admitted From. 

TIISCH AT SOC es kata e sy ais aaa one oh vid ; 
BLOG ae ee ete her when wii Pe rap caress 20 City ob ond ON seis ate ayen tale eee 90 
In residence, 30th September, County of Middlesex .......... 14° 
PeAD VG Mae shds sei he's becca “ae Mae xe, Sak ee ale 134 Other parts of the Province .. 127 
231 231 


The revenue of the Home during the year, including the Government grant of ’ 


$877.54, amounted to $10,976.68, and the expenditure to $10,970.47. 
Government aid for the year 1916, $906.64. 


e 


PROTESTANT ORPHANS’ HOME, LONDON. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Orphanage during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sez.. 

In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 36 MALO eee Seinen tee Ste ty noes aes 
CIEL CCl cre cians alee oe 60 Penal es SoS ai ceae) vison oa iene 45 
Total. number of inmates .. 96 ¢ : - 96 

DisGharsed ys seein Pigeon tee oe 42 Places Admitted From. 

TOTOO SE peste elke ee aie ise 1s ewaer pena Fans 

In residence, 380th September, City of“ Londen irs cae Pate 96 
POG ree eae pe oe forensic 8, 54 Other counties ........ Read cree A eae 
96 96 


The revenue of the Home, including the Government grant of $320.24, was $5,516.81, 
and the expenditures were $5,339.31. 
Government aid for 1916, $397.59. 


WOMEN’S REFUGE AND INFANTS’ HOME, LONDON. 


_ The following summaries show the operations of this Charity during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sea. 

In residence, ist October, 1915.. 13 Malesia wices tuichae s stead eotieee So aera sy ea 
TEE OG as sora. Tae ee a ta ta tae 21 Wemaleuae ss 6c eo. a eee “84 
Total number of inmates .. 34 gue 34 

\ Places Admitted From. 

Dischareeds .s. vnc Cee eae 25 

MLC Nyieetete warren een hie siete he 2 City of LON ON etoeraene kes cient _ 84 
In residence, 30th September, County of Middlesex .......:.. wots 

Ty et ae i 2 ea erie a en ar ae 7 Other counties ..... fete cele om as 
34 34 


The receipts during the year, including the Government grant of $153.36, were 
$2,354.79, and the expenditures, $2,623.98. 
Government aid for 1916, $138.82. 
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S. A. RESCUE HOME AND CHILDREN’S SHELTER, LONDON. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sex.- 

In residence, Ist October, 1915.. 23 IVER ONT Gir teeter eh ee, Sane het te 19 
Ba EAD COC ies tha aver ce wa 64 su singh: § Cet ae iain kc tgeas Oy er ier aa PAM Og ch 68 
Total number of inmates .. 87 ‘ 87 

~ Piaces Admitted From. 

BOAT CML tee es. cu tok eT 64 

Died Ore MATAR S «ws Rie a w wrote the thes 1 CAthe OL wLORCOM =m. eat acts eee 66 
In residence, 30th September, Middlesex and other counties .. 20 
TINT! Shee 3 ale gach ae Oe ta as ted 22 Immigrants, foreigners, etc. ...  . st 
cra a ? 87 


The revenue of the Home, including Government grant of $448.12, was $4,304.20, 
_ and the expenditure, $4,231.54. 
Government aid for 1916, $452.35. - 


PROTESTANT HOME (ORPHANAGE BRANCH), ST. CATHARINES. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Charity during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sex. 
In residence, lst October, 1915.. 22 NM cele Sets te oe heal eT ok Ait ob eR ae 48 
PU TEMULON cle eters. 2/8 Se Se yk 60 Bien) Gober ead ct a le ae 34 
Total number of inmates .. 82 82 
Places Admitted From. 
jE ESCALOE, eke 4 RAL ees Os Aa ete RS a 49 
POM ed a seat Ce aes Mat eer Chyvop-Sr- Catharines «5 5:5). ode 82 
In residence, 30th September, COUNTY. Ot ehinGoliee oe sees, tee at 
TENG pees OR gp PRONG Car ee eee ae Sa 33 Otheracounties (Se wr ere 
agi BUS 4S LOREM troy lec keel ok arias MRP Be Tel” 16 
82 


The revenue of the Home during the year, including the Government grant of 
$166.88, amounted to $4,880.68, and the expenditure, $4,765.39. 
Government aid for 1916, $182.80. 


ST. AGATHA ORPHAN ASYLUM, ST. AGATHA. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Asylum during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. : Sex. 
In residence, 1st October, 1915 . 59 Mate= sotto: i we Pen erate ae 34 
Sass Wg CTs IES eens ea caraler Kore ge wee gee 19 WORN a On oon anion nec gre eg ated 44 
Total number of inmates .. 78 : 78 
Places Admitted From. 
POE Gea Aas atin «ah c hyenas leah 26 ‘ 
LO ra aM on attr wire etter he eae a he County .Of: Waterloose dee ee 78 
In residence, 30th September, OtMer COUNTIOS Es = cee nascar Tar 
2S Sy iar iestc eee co Ne, Sos NE ACA A Re RE cc 52 B98 SUSY 0 he te ead ay Pat Re aie ge ge Oe 
Sy PS cs 


The revenue of the Asylum was $3,755.39, including the Government grant of $437.42, 
and the expenditure, $3,749.68. 
Government aid for 1916, $394.96. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S ORPHANAGE, FORT WILLIAM. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Charity during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sea. 
In residence, Ist October, 1915.. Td Male. tie oe eeieia& Montene: conte eeeteke cole > 68 
PN CTT LE CU a atc cai seule leas eevee ia ene he's 19 Weimsale cae eis es Fie eee 86 
Total number of inmates .. 154 154 
Places Admitted From. 

Discharged sok as aes oe ee ee 67 : 
TOU eee ee Pea Gare ae cake eae ae District of Thunder Bay .....-.- ol 
In residence, 30th September, Portoow Lanyon eter rere haa) 
TOTO <> tae cers Tiere motes aes 87 Other counties in the Province me 
————— Immigrants, et€. © ........%55.5% 4 
154 —_—- 
| 154 


The revenue of the Home, including the Government grant of $617.22, was $7,986. 


and the expenditure, $8,336.76. 
Government aid for 1916, $680.16. 


KITCHENER ORPHANAGE, KITCHENER. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Orphanage during the year: 


Movements of Inmates. Sex. 

In residence, 1st October, 1915.. 3 Male 20655 ee Peete sleeper ates rarete 56 
AAMitted ial earn letletein stance of e.3 33 Memaleduc o. oucrs eae sieran a aa 58 
Total number of inmates .. 114 114 

Places Admitted From. 

j RD kote) cs Bog 3 Me a eer 82 

FILE ay eee cme ate WAH nfo Gilenayonars.<st-e ie Town of Kitchener ........--. oa 
In residence, 30th September, County of Waterloo ........... 54 
TOT Ron or ea ag bers eee Stones 32 Counties in Ontario ..........- 37 

ra Immigrants, etc. ........+++++: 
114 —— 


The revenue of the Home, including the Government grant of $283.62, was $2,815.97, 
and the expenditures were $2,830.92. 
Government aid for 1916, $236.40. 


LOYAL TRUE BLUE ORPHANAGE, PICTON. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Orphanage during the year. 


Movements of Inmates. Sex. 
In residence, 1st October, 1915.. » 60 Male Se a Ee ee is noltesivot ec met pare teen 56 
PAATNIL LOU Basil oh ale spas wae em eee ys RMemia lee ses Ge saaealtes cea pee on 
Total number of inmates .. 89 89 
Places Admitted From. 

Discharged ......ceeeeerereerces 19 
Tec eee te cre tale se eaieia.e om ae ase ce ae 3 City of Toronto ..........+-+:- 21 
In residence, 30th September, County of Prince Edward ..... 7 
POPC Sr eee ra hatonel ada s euocate way alse 67 Other counties of Ontario .... 61 
—————_ A Viens cities ain thetstaee caesarean hy 

89 


89 


The revenue of the Home, including the Government grant of $464.74, was © 


$11,644.34, and the expenditures were $9,075.17. 
Government aid for 1916, $455.66. 
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NAZARETH ORPHANAGE, CORNWALL. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Orphanage during the year: 


Movements of Inmates, Sex, 
In residence, 1st October, 1915.. ee PL ALG WRN tinue Piace sa Oat elses Bo 
MAST TECOG Mal ans Soe eae co oe a De 43 Hemiaie ves vig eas cans oaeauas eR acehar vA 
Total number of inmates .. . 60) 60 
Places Admitted From. 

IRCA PERU gs ote Suse eens: Iocdpiem age a's 26 
APEC SG Lenore he sas 6 wasn cece u Mt ordie BG 1 TPown.c OL Orn walle. cocci 39 
In residence, 380th September, OOUNLY LOLs StOrmon treatise: pal 
TAA Riana IAS See LE aan a Poe get 33 Other counties and countries .. oe 
——_ -- PMMILTANCS <P OLCs oc. sh ralceen 3 ec eae 4 
60 Ror eTee REGS 
60 


The revenues and expenditures of this Orphanage are included in those of the 
Hotel Dieu Hospital, Cornwall, and cannot be shown separately. 
Government aid for 1916, $163.28. 


ST. VINCENT’S ORPHANAGE, PETERBOROUGH. 


The following summaries show the operations of this Home during the year. 


Movements of Inmates. ‘ Sez. 
In residence, Ist October, 1915.. 38 RT LL OR Cire Sarto kcatrt a vig aiie a veam treats 34 
PPENIT UCU cae Sarat Oo Rice aoe eee 29 a Bema lease crs cee oan eta ie ie BY) 
—— | 
Total number of inmates .. Wisees 67 
| 
PSA GOTLAT OUTIL oo nies has eae aca a were 26 Places Admitted From. 
NU bersor (deaths? 223). Vee. os. Sie: 
In residence, 30th September, City “of Peterborough 70. 8 cae 36 
1 a Hie a oe ie Eo ea er 41—~ | County of Peterborough ...... 2 
5 pe aes Other counties in the Province . 29 
ie aeaey 
67 


t 


The revenue of the Home, including the Government grant of $288.08, during the 
year was $2,493.13, and the expenditures were $2,764.34. 
Government aid for 1916, $245.42. 
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COUNTY HOUSES OF REFUGE 


The following returns have been received from the Houses of Refuge maintained E 
by the different Counties in Ontario. These returns show the approximate value of 4 


the buildings, contents and land, also the number of acres in connection with each S 

House of Refuge. The receipts and expenditures are also stated, together with the k 

average number of inmates in each Refuge. : 

COUNTY OF BRANT. 

Statement showing. value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 

Approximate value of buildings .......... 0. sees c eens e eee t ene ete eees $2,000 00 R 
ss a Contents (oes a PA spine Danes ss een eee eae 1,800 00 1g 
af es LANG er Se eee sae al cde Pata ge Oe nea ese Peete € 3,500 00 al 

Number of acres ...... (ade = Uhstop oft ase RSS par Sinyn caste Sini7 9 pena bae egaeroee ua iee oleae 61 4 

Receipts. 

PPoets Of LATE ak sco dike wR TNR, © pert haa nse sue ora tece ar tna, once senacee ar eer) the ; 

Received. from all other SOUTCES 2.0... cere ee cece eee wees ernest ecteeees $1,032 76 ’ 

Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer .........%. 7,897 16 e 

Expenditures. : 

Maintenante of House i. ook. ho vale oe woth irey hes ares aah wanes aheiete $8,838 16 : i 

Average number of inmates ........-++. eee eeee ye une ote on ere eh 66 ee 

COUNTY OF BRUCE. 

Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 34 
of inmates. Be 
Approximate value of buildings «S25 0.0.00 + ssa eae a eee Pe AS $22,000 00 ; 

fs Hs Contents. cs wane sion ea NIRS Bat Ne TACOS ae Te eee & 1,200 00 = 
a y VATS es eee oie AE tal Oe She analy hee pe pee Son pmienne ies rales 8,500 00 Sq 

NM PETVOL CTOS kiko wikic ware ew SS eie big eas min tele re af arias OunmnN ne g ea peaeas ctae nea be nee 61 
Receipts. G f 

Renhtat cietarindals. ene scenes PRN ees a Ni Png as ar ae _.* $292 30 : 

Received from all Other SOUTCES ...... ccc eee tee eee te eee ee etme tenn ees 282 00 A 

Amount provided out of taxation and received from. ErReasurer? 932 uene ee 4,898 64 aa 

Expenditures. a 3 

IMA LTTE OF FL GUSC. hoe Sa ae oe Ce cee Won i, aes age 5 haar a $4,898 64 =o 

Average number. of inmates... 20n. «Dek erie ne eeee Da frie moins is ge ae aes 51 

COUNTY OF ELGIN. 4 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and. average number ¢ 
of inmates. 


. % 
e2ar we ¢ c 
Ry Sa SN Mev eS Ce 


Approximate value of buildings °c... 6.0.6. e 012s es vere eet ce nt nt tenes $95,435) 7 3: : 
aS "i CONPATES oe Te ete Sram aes ee ee nA Sree 2.500 00 7" 
ie bE LeaTy eaeec, ape ere Ales Pagel he Ea ig Le To Ra peo ee 10,506 51 


Number sol Sacre i Lary ornpace s eibeance 4 selleget ato phaela um ethe erilie vcs Caos incall eter neeraiat a sea ere 100 
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Receipts. 
Pronts Of farm «4.7.5 PER Mie Muskie OM oe a pS Pe are Oe RE) Ath oleh ale apie MA CLs enh ace $1,397 32 
PTeCOIVeO LOU a1) OLDET SO UECES ste ices ct es eee rein Fis fe cuemaden o) Bima earn nem ae aeed 1,095 00 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ............ 5,195 11 
Buxependitures, 
bea UNE OTLATECE HOt Et OLIGO te cs Soe ata ns a deere gee ee Wick teah ae AU ms Suen S NS (ricicppa alae ela po ees Tee gs a $5,182. 51 
For permanent improvements 1... 050.66 oe eke bee ete eee eee ee eee 
Perera cernunierc OL Inia Lesa ns mist ait este ar sis eines ee a ea ok ee ceinteoaye naa s 60 


COUNTY OF ESSEX. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate ALG LOL. DULLED Beire toh eG ercdt cate Me a ade ev ene a uheie eames $35,000 00. 
P Zi COTMLOTEES ee re Oo ae Na Oe ROR EE Aenea 5,000 00 
se u: eEWAK ede ak ae OE, Span ah Pele ALPS Sam OR eee Rae oT Bais bot rahe a ae ENT - 8,000 00 
IRITIPOGTMOLEA CLES. f uik ata les Petebarne ete PRT aati bg Be Neh are MA Te lev oat eu ieta, «tats eters eT Re 50 
Receipts 
Pero tat aCe Wel ETO were ee ore a, coer pinto ecaseek wed ce SYR wre Wiel 9 tec Hh a ilse see: dan ae Shree $742 95 
Petree Ole dL: OLUELs SOUTCOS ait crete piu eter ote Ae gieca: eve ots enaea: v eiguers BTm 3 acme jah ede 1,276 14 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ............ te eeeeaee 
Hxependitures. 
Mamtenanee-ang improvements. Of HOUSE .. cas ers eee ee eet ot Bit ae ws $6,417 10 
vera co nm Umer: OF IIMA TOG ere. te vet eo we aides, este eae Pte Rs We ~ 62 


COUNTY OF GREY. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate WAT Oe UL DUEL EN Sete eee tn, ech aiktcges aerate ey wr we ene oes Nia’ Teeeeapecm a Paes $21,000 00 
S CODTOTE See er ee ee te Bea oe ee ae Wesiaalivy De era 3,000 00 
<3 TERE ees rac eee rate eth a NEFA Sle catch ay wheter cian Rahs Gat 5,200 00 
PUTT OTHOL ACTOS OS. s.arne gg toe csca eae eth we Eero Aad Soke Re 6 RTE abe ere mee 97 
Receipts 
PCE et ALI ee ae Oe es bonis Sag babe eee Whe EO Rat at haan hahah eg § SN Ep $615 18 
PGCOLVEG STLOM ill Otel. SOULCOS shiiebc Beir es Wks ones Sele mue ale are ay Rehe dee oes 1,746 37 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ........... 4,287 10 
HLxependitures. 
MATH TeIPR CE Ot SELOUSE (eye oie ek ey Goes) REPS aM ee ed iy ck Cae he moan ye Rte 9 Bee $5,863 94 
Vera SOs TAI DCY 01s 1 NINA LOS Sal calsit aie duet yd ne Hota bah hae bo pron wine wip ase wis 54 


COUNTY OF HALDIMAND. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate RUT A EMERT TAT IUTELGL1 11 os etanets Ste Se eh ein csc edd e Stel puke ape 3 ton: van ae TE Se $25,405 00 
nT ONCE EAR! pe AW > ARN Cue nC Ok eee WON PME Na nite inary Ro Wa er eeu BPN te 1,200 00 
Bit, zB Pea ih een Gee ain te a Oe ag eng Ee eee UR car Sn er ae 3,000 00 


De erereeTt MN a ACL OG Minhas ss, oa kee Fie ahs ara: As ooe gh! Ae ow gw iy Cre wee pamiRNe pe bat 50 
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Receipts. 
Pr OATS OE LATHE see el ee ea eed en WF Raed lee asa oe eke’ « TMG tl aie ola on Sele renee wre arena $1,050 90 
Received from all other SOUICES ...... cece eee t eee a tte enter e steer eces 340 00 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer...........- 3,903 23. 
Expenditures. 
MAT TON ANCE: OL HOUSE | cikecoce’ ak ao Sale eal wie le Mee practic Le 415 ale ceraiie Maree asso Glnee betel hse $2,098 56 
Average number of inmates ........ 0... csc cette eee ee te eae erence ces A 31 


COUNTY OF HASTINGS. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate Value sol DULIdIN Gs esos Se ae, hip ce ater ok Mee eoaee wlrasrat seria lalteriorlcums egies $50,000 00 
ni COTTONES. or co RN pore ak ee teoee in lps eee ee 5,000 00 

en a land 4.7 Shee AE, are Penta ar gtstn mecha on aaa 7.000 00 
INTATINLHOT OL CPOS ster aides to ala lace hou oe ea eet fa acaege to atau va itis ot ree ra iitiny ct ew enal ast a earn? 69 

Receipts 
| Ba OnE RASTEE AG Aah EW oo 8 Tae eR PR Ne agen Bg gra ens OR ich oi As JahdiGa Jot glare $7,615 15 
Received from -all Other -SOULCES has y aide ie saa ee eras we eres cerane ie ¢ AUeatia de mr eetle tate 624 67 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ........... 7,700 71 
Expenditures. 

MAINTENANCE Of Pe FLOUSC ie ooo na oer eek Ce RP owe ietaty aaah el theta is ae hg tists ler anual $9,041 53 
Average number Of inmates 520i ote wn aisha wines Se ie aan stat oletsna 8 ea elern neta 89 


COUNTY OF HURON. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate VALUS OL POULLOIN SS vo. cp as asa dR ah wenn guats iets aR NUeen ee emer na ede $25,000 00 
3 CONLOTES ce os hin oe ohe ase re Bae AOE ee aR eats aah ee eat ate a 2,000 06 

ri fs Eh a's Aarne eee Onin Moe vrai Bo etae, Rveh mn perte iw AREY | knee 3,000 00 

IN UIEIDOT MOL COS more ic och odo ecirs wis atm a aa catalan ave coMalle ig Vat eae ee tone ila corte Pallete ae te 4714 

Receipts 
PT OHS OL ALALTIT beeches. 6 oie cain Wad tee ee isl WN hu nlp alee aoe a ele ALE a acai ces eee as ore Sna re ar $1,083 41 
Received: trom wall other SOUrGes ce ls alee gees! eee che es roa ea cape SARs ease pita 818 25 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ............ 7,917 07 
Expenditures. 

MaAtnLemanGe OL TLOUSE ios. Phebe wi cooun “sihog 8 oats coah end pees Re eam ILY ore Loria ae $5,372 41 
AVerave NUMpEr Of INMATES oie Lol ae cake eure eue ses Mek comnts per ae erecta / 88 


COUNTY OF KENT. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate VALUE OL DULLGIN Ss ios! aestetenks eieep ap ees eee ean arte ee et ee $21,000 00 
if COTIECT ESS ite eta re eae een een, eer tid coe aD 1,690 06 

i ce Dea ear aca ial, Chat elk te oA dollars ginal ceca ha eee te 5,000 00 

INTE DOL OF ACTOS ero lla ee ocu ed sehen 0 Seals ala ane-crciveoel aE nL data cait cma ated ere Se aa Eerie ee ; 50 
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- Receipts. 
PTO SMO SLAY TU Cede e ree re ate hc are en oes tae St Men drat ehee Weenie eked ae eae GM oon $508 87 
Heceveqnsirom: all7 Other sources. was yo.k wee is cai wee oie eaten oi au © avage aretere eA ERs ede ene meee Seale 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ........... 5,613 63 
Expenditures. 
NED TCOTLAIICE Ol 7 EL OURO sito htt aie eae oo Om ea oe ahs Smee ERT OTF eo a lle A Mbt Sieh Deve $6,122 50 
Averace number Of  INMALes vc.). ical gettin oe a pray metebee Mia lu ales Mane 6! «lb b/8~ 57 


COUNTY OF LAMBTON. 


~ 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate WALUIGOLSD ULC TIbOs stats) ce eens s ser ha Noten charac whale come gutera nie n aris $36,000 00 
. CONCATLS eee ir Miasc reel estore Tiere ally sacs. ate eee ROA tos 2,000 00 

a “ TAT eee Re coh at EM Wan, Q Pome ten kceg eh iene ie ag! eee Spa ERE me 6,000 00 
ATC REE ACT OG Mire ce iio fare ems CO Ve ve Reale telnny SPL aL S wae Muar S PE ain wat ake tone a rg ats 60 

Receipts 
CESWUADICS oped 2 pa eon «COR ABO AA re Te OE Naa ge co ots Be EY SL A ea $622 00 
Received from all other SOUrceS ......... eee eee tenet eee ee eee tenes 78 00 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer............ 6,536 75 
Expenditures. 

PaO ANCE Of LAOS Ges abn hier ear aR SUL oR UMa ah nae E RG at LOM Mi Whe a Cour ah atidl a Winal Oba Ei ane $6,536 75 
PA VETACECNUINDOM AOL. ITIN ALES sis sents aicien anc Nl ise Sag Bhat A ole aun. owl than Toyl@ala co atwlond « leggia 38 


COUNTY OF LANARK. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate PALIT vA ILE CETL SRW sree ca oat Cite oa Wa eee tee es StS oop clas tear AY $33,000 00 
oh CODON CS Coe ar yee eres an ae ee Dhaest ha Se seers 5,000 06 

by s baa ae gdp Sar tee ce ie oe a og eo Nar RN My Page ee ea 6,500 00 
ERT EO A eR WS ah Eee RARE te a At aa Dak oe ne en Pg 8 SP 78 

Receipts 
ECCT oaLCiT eat LT TTI en eA Gn Cite ela Rises aa ceed «etka & itelhy poder eas lee qialis fends $687 08 
LOC OTTER TL PON OLUCL a SOUL COSI a reac a ake! coe ark. e eballclion soa Saale eel adel Vey Marra wcem a: hia levouaee 5,769 00 
Amount provided out of taxation and pateiven from Treasurer ...........- 4,572 20 
Erpenditures. 
CGS era avr oie te gs 0 Ge eye Oo ge Oe ar a ona me me Par Pca SEP a $11,028 28 


AVOPACe UUM Dery OF IDIMALCHs ox ticke a pithe s oF eles od ere ee ofeie bdo ee wale wale Bien sie 84 
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COUNTIES OF LEEDS AND GRENVILLE. 


. ry 
Statément showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate Valle Of DULG Sees. hee siaet rota zee we een wean a ees $20,000 00 
take COTICEML LS ode yee cso ake oh eae eo ee ete 2,000 00 

# a Lard nos See eee a as So ak tin RD ae Rens es ee 4,000 00 

NTI DCP OL ACTS. Fels oe ely aa ete BAe eta Shae Nes ae ler eel eg ne meee a clle eneete ene 100 

Receipts 
Profits OF PATI sors ieee ee ae ee ee On nase Ea taney: MR TE ants SAE De 
Received: Tromsall | Other SOUTCES Ae ciate cs ween es ace series aleve etn Sine oe aes Cea $1,288 15 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer............. 2,436 59 
Expenditures. 

Maintenance Of House (os 4.52 Sits Bee aa enero oe aice Gr onay geen eee $3,724 74 
Averaze nimiber- Of 10M ates ho nca cate. coe cceeree ie ese esiiee se RP a ep a cee ee 56 


COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate value of bulldines sc. ee ee oe en) eres $25,000 00 
Js GOREN te Ce F FR ee a ea ea 5,000 00 

‘4 és TaN bake Re ee ee ae einen ee 20,000 00 
NTL DO Tcdt PECL OS oak s0y. are See be eo eel lot tal nce Tate DR ie aia, at a th Uacetnc a baee a oe) eae neuen ale 72 

Receipts 
Profits: OL Parn o5 eA «vies swe dhs fage sotahnve pean mn ye tas pale Ses teeta va a ee alias ee ah eta $1,261 87 
Reacelved trom all: Other? SOUTCOS 1s ok oo Ore be anes ow soe hes ee pees perems aae 2,761 12 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer .......... 4,578 36 
EHuxpenditures. 

Maintenance of House and Improvements... 2.62. . ce pc we cece ee nve 3 $8,601 35 
Average mumbercof inmates. a0) soe ee ain nears eta se Wee eters ohare ae ale aaa 52 


COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate Valle SEsDuUll Gin gs C4. s oso oe ee ip SAILS eM e e ESE Te $20,000 00 

ss Contents 2 STA Ce aerate ee 2,500 00 

et 1 Vs BeeeaP cay ee e 9 o aarate Byres a eet art a vga 5,000 00 

IW MTD OT OE ACT OS ee crea eee TE le Oe eee EE HT le CL ape Sens eee 63 

Receipts 

PP OAES GOT SLALTN Pees aeale chs oe atl See eRe UA ee tg aula ar Tete 9 a persen ey oes ohn ce eee $696 44 
Recbived ~frome All -OLUSLr: SOUTCOS sre see cine eicnc tiie. bak alle wie Sasa E a late gabe atte hie aa eee cs 335 50 - 

Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ........... . 7,926 84 

Expenditures. 
Aalntanance. OF FIDUSe a4 ee ty ee ees ica ea ee $7,926. 84 
Average number Of ANIMALES oy so ie ere ula eiale at elately e riietal ge 8 el veieenn neey olae ol a eee 59 


7 ~ 
:. 
4 


A 


~ 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 


Statement showing value-of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate Wale Ole PULP IT SR camer aie tact om aun va hu eet CL eet Dean, $20,000 00 

% COUNLOTLES ence een cee et oo apie lee ein Cee a ar tie os 5,000 00 

ss # TAROT Pe gt PT ee be Gh ete) Micgetirt tue a eS Mar 4,500 00 

Number of acres .. 0.5... Sar eaten cote Apt, Soe WOR tL A Ea Fae pepe os oe ea eA 90 

Receipts 

TE VEEL O20 Veet ae Wig CORINA ca ta orn alg Png ae On GPR Tah, 11” One re ae eet nU SaaS $1,069 73 

Rec erredei Poni all, OLUeCrSOULGCES etic che ree eee ek A OS he ee ee 44 25 

Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer .......... 5,412 63 
Hxependitures. 

el ATL CORIATICO@ OF ELOURC $e see nore Sek ee uae eg SOL e BUTS Sh Se luliovah ai tnclt inde) « asgest-arte ~ $5,016 60 

ee eM MUTAOIN Ol. INTIS COS . -are Gs Te 5u gials <- PVN Coe Wt. ol 925 glee ah Ae Sey Byes dae ws OY 57 


COUNTIES OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate Wee ere Ole ULI LCELILG Se tus eee wee Sintec days SG SeR aid oie) 4 eS ae Chea sae oe 6 $46,000 00 


i COYDLOTICH tite cates ete he Pee ia Ra a a AG Tok Wea id whatte eat 2,500 00 
< Ss NER ARG Co Sgt se Reva oy Tah Er ana Re an A EE a aaa ae 5,000 00 
Number of acres ......... Rice gh fem eas RR et MSS ect te, caval Breas iN uo ste aot areaiin tOi 45 
Receipts 

Mate Sead AUT ee OT eC raed ey ak Sis oe ate tiene $2,623 75 — 
HOCEIVECCTTOMIZal POLDer “SOUTCES io se, Wyle ar rei we slaps Pals one Mewie wage coe 1,073 89 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ............ 11,330 50 

Expenditures. 

Maintenance of House and permanent improvements ..............--0..45. $12,404 39 
Preval e =e NUMDCTIROL. NIMH CCS mii cis es ey piocader es n'a foo x sscabel lors’ divera Bie Rude wm egere, esis 88 


COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate AUTOM OER TD LLGED oSiac er ee cy sue «hate ot dec ovetMene a kip sv a -p v Stain ete $28,000 00 
se COTH OTL Ac es TR, A ee bs Ce Se Soe A eg Sng ow LE RR ape Sea ana 

. “ LATEST Oe ee eC A eth ae Nate Sig SET GRO Wha 4,050 00 

TMi bers Of vACTOR Gat Fr eee ee AO hw's Partie on Pipl sete EE Oe AE Oe EO mie 48 

Receipts 
“Sees AG cig 1 oe ope gedear ees em ir gan Sree ere a ac re pr er a nt ee Oe ae $659 20 
TeCHIVGd {TOT All OLUEr. SOUPCOS 2 sc tien it oss wos wrasse die eles Soe cae men es ate laalede 234 61 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ........... 10,045 76 
Expenditures. 
AE PTAA COU OL wELUIS eve. esetecd © toa wide sian ds srg w Pieidck ba ola SRO BSR Mw nly bye are ope 9 $9,151 89 


Average number of inmates ..........-: eee eee reece eee teens ah i 69 
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COUNTY OF OXFORD. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, Ss ANN and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate VALUC OL» DULG TSS pista where ice vy ch alas ml Foe Re menue apis oitans Sues cel <a cuer apenas $30,000 00 
te PO TELRTU US Dene silane cab atin So ca Wig Ce cet eet ree re rak hires BRIN SD EMER arene 7,318 00 
sf Ad i Chili eRe ee wn red RON Step Orb wn rma Leste eas ot its Fo 6,500 00 
NTA DOT. DIPLO LOS lis choca tater tenees Rew haere fal sere Ua any yi leror rd ga alge tm en onan lan rg ge 100 

ct Receipts. 
PHOATS TOR LATO 5 le beets See Seen wl a eo aa hate lancet dea) ete sole SUR Iara 9) Woe. Ue pepe tal enar $1,442 27 
Received from all other SOULCES 1... cece cece ee heer cece ee eter e eee ee nce 694 44 
Amount provided out of taxation and received fran TTEASUPED Mate. cee ae 6,604 59 
rd 

Haependitures. 

MEH HES Ce OE SELODES ed eee a oe se $8,731 30 
Average number of inmates ......... cere cece eee e eee e teeter ee ec sstans V7 


COUNTIES OF PEEL AND HALTON. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate ALIVE OL DO UL ELI SIS is area os ole Na we rea a ag sacs en ara era tw fs uae ae Nie $18,500 06 
‘ COTTOD A 6a er eT NR IN, Roe sea Pe RT eRe hee Re anata 2,500 00 

™ te ENC ts apy eR” atte GMs tee, VAS is MOR oly ae ene Sh RAS 5,000 00 

WN DOP TOL ACTOS elie hake Sak IK a aichabeGe le Wl Wea ame alee peed ear es io SRS steal ys ial urate deer 50 

Receipts 
Profitee OF pPALI Piel ais bose w olaleeel Gates ahelpina le letersi ts tobe WOE pin i i. /alle atahee Ds slot Nias At see gets ae a 
PR GeCely eds -1LOM ALL SOUTCOSS 6s ose orale cing Rima ero Ree + Sone glee eae a acacia em mae aterm $820 11 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer .........--- 5,933 44 
Expenditures. 

Maintenance: of House, net: COSE 1. Fi oie ew ee ae Ub 8 dante po eme hype, foes (nae srecnle le $6,753 25 
Average number of immates. eee! iei ei e v ale ee ai eke i lle eg ele AT 


COUNTY OF PERTH. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, ee and average number 
of inmates. . 


Approximate VWAITLET OF SDULLOLTISS oe. ore eee wale Aa Nineteen aacoeetgs hci chcae stlnceu ne aes $20,000 00 
i CONLENTE oe ene ee a Pe eee ec ae eee ere eee 3,000 00 

re is 1h aa Pace arama ot pee oe ee SpE cre A MME T tM AOE L RS RCA Fes esa Pee | 4,000 00 
TEER cA eToys pees 1 0) a2 = ee alr SMA Rau IN, Sa Ooi MOD AR SEA Pea ie owt nk Rn col am rps exes SS 53 

Receipts 
ere TER LTL Chey 1| RCRD AMIR NE tg tinea, arbre aN aah re CS SBIR Ney ti. APPR IAC hs $425 39 
Raceived from salliother: SOUrCES is Fe Saale eats wal die wuctadots teiat Aarake looks SALEEM nay elt 735 15 
Amount provided out of taxation and-received from Treasurer ........... 6,884 51 
Expenditures. 

MiAintenanh Ce KOLl7HOUSG ilerse Vee asa aleed Wale, coe mae en ap eee aia cars Race ene eats a gaia eae $8,045 03 
Average numberof. inmates eh. )0.. chains ae wfolticnes lane wt at en ota art whe ot puede 60 


WW 
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COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


PI ROPOXAM ALO VELUe:, OL8 DULL LEN OMe xcs faerie ele wens we dde cate AeA) a ory ten eG mets Ve $25,150 00 
Q Gantan teen car ben tency ater oats en Satclae ines uriyce cate 2,150 00 
¥ rh AE hats eh pert tay Mel atns SM Rnl ED” ia del hl Ova SN RRR Noa 7,200 00 
PSE DET ROL ACTOS ig iccs ote atic a ale Fee Aca eS EPS MR ith) OE ere bahia. ora sa eR MS Tee 96 
Receipts. 
Ear COTE eM ae L APL ce she eee sree insta ae Yo RE eee «tie RS AP Te tae nein ee ER $699 20 
PeCeIVe HN tTONE- 211; OLLETT SOUTCOS es ies Ee oe Ka bin, SALMO gta MPa tae Oe 42 20 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer .......... 7,364 86 


Erpenditures. 


Petia LOL Ce mols EOUSG ers vast tla katie a ae ae ALiale bin leereid tae ckeae hh dee uta rae $5,686 84 
eee AOR TNL DOTA T LT TITALES v5.0. vamina eater itnee edema ties sis ete a ene her ee clas: whan Rea ete cwestes 36 
\ 


COUNTIES OF PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


PUG Rima LeuM AIC: Ol Dill KE e see) fice kai lal Gs peas ecw ode hive page stueb bee. $30,000 00 
= ¥ COMLOT Usman arial calsneieian enced oe. SNe els Cea Guat tReet 5,000 00 
s ‘4 Tura eee rh cag ie a oR LU esate ea se ESP DT Oua ad Sey BE ule aeeHOed Romine 2,000 00 
EMU Ol SCT OG th tate sok IIS hire eae he Wat a Rita Mane eM a cate a hed hoe A teciee LOM) 
- Receipts. 
Ee PO rs ALIN oh rage t siete aed AW rp a toe haw Se hibieet oe Sy Ce meh ee a eh ie a $719 05 
PreCe vee: TOM) wil FMOLUer, SOUTCES? oot tis putan oes Shores elo Gedo ogeatnsoke SNC eee ualets 1203462 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer .......... T9719 At 


Haependitures, 


Maintenance of: Houser swe ok os os, bee eee wee Gh ah PR ie ante tne Mea lan) nae GRR La ater $6,056 50 
EAS Oa UT er 2 Oleet IMAL OS. ). ei ctew cha ct eee arc ale elarel es de conc oee apa rh anetaees Hels latails 61 


COUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


UMRAO ay AI Uer Ol, DULG DSS ce, sais.) eWeek Gervitin 6 et e.etiel ace A A wae ee es $30,000 00 
sf SS CONLED Eni ie er en La oe tha cee 0 BSE eee 2.500 00 
sf s RELIVE pacunpeall: OS ag Sate ig nat oye Xk Ry RT Hien a OSE cpt yA 4,500 00 
EAN WET OCl CS Ge eters Wipe eS Sane TEA cao mp RRR AN ir IMR SRC glk rt ge Re tt Se SR 45 
Receipts. 
Bere OL LAL TT uatace cnet 2 eons AOR Sears ese ah cas, 8p lalla us ae 9 be SASS ae Ras tong Cl eee $316 92 
PeCeIVGdss VOM B1l- OLLOT | SOUT CES oo Va slic ie oes sternnens oh cthnaro oe, ofa slwnn®a els, wrelieted @¥isls les 399 77 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ............ 3,784 68 
t Expenditures. 
Bt EAE TIC Ge OL El OES Ee erate resin lshel cre char Erith wld woe ate Wee iveliw geo 9 aie: tainpe Dh ae $4500 37 


Average number of inmates 2.0.65. cee re ne ee ee etree cae 43 
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COUNTY OF SIMCOE. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate valie Of Dulldings Sa 2 2 ees 2 aah oa Reese ohare yk eee ane te eee - $35,300 00 , 
iy contents SS a age ee at oa aa Man ak Reet te A ee 11,107 69 
rS i. LAT ee Coe Eo en Ca ee 7,000 00 
NUMLDE? | Ole ACLOSS ics oleh con ems it Re Gack Maret tgs a ghee Ss oie h Me Pe 100 

Receipts 
Profitacon farmed. 280 ene ee ee $1,328 58 
Received trom: all other ssOurees sc. oe se ce eee ee, ese ep ne en ra 359 70 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer, including - 
IMPYOVEMEN tS em Ve Ie eee ea sie neh s chore hs Souk nc Spree ace Mrs eer ween ae 12,419 70 
é Expenditures 

Maintenance Of  FLOUSE ries Ses Sa eS ER oa oe ine is 3 peat eae ee $12,419 70 
Avyerare number (OPPs nMiAtes a. se Aan ke chete gare te cu = anh ieee eres fg ee a as oii 101 


COUNTIES OF STORMONT, DUNDAS AND GLENGARRY. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate Value of Dulldings a5 %2 5 sedi e sinning er ea ie eae rele ears $60,000 00 
4 CONEONLS:: oe Se ate Sie a ee he tee aes os poe 6,734 00 
oy es TANGER E Shas ace ak eee Soe ak ieee gn pe Cea 6,000 00 
UTR ETS OL ACTOS ee Ss eas me alae ee bag eaten yee ee eee ae ac Wrens Bae SE 140 
Receipts 
Profits “of fariis 2 CO See eee be ie ae Bae ee ners TP eae eee ae $476 56 | 
Received from all other -SOUrGes 2h Cosy eu Se eo eee 268 86 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer .......... 5,000 00. 
Expenditures. 
NTA IN LENANCE “OL Tl OUBE owe eee es awe eee enc ede ore ee ES oe Sha een: ae eee ee $7,468 65 
AVOTASO-NUMPEE OL INMIALES —e Poise ecco otk kee ed kn ek hoe pate Oy ee ane eet 41 


COUNTY OF VICTORIA. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate Walue of sbilldined «oc. hie Ane ee bee ee $35,238 64 
e Contents i ease ie ae hie ee sae 7,600 47 

i es aE: ch Cargeicrsce Ren ae Bens Mc ie ai POND oN eR rar wr peahe RaA BR dicot 8,344 77 

Numi ber SOL VACres Pirtaete oan sical erste See SNe Ae eR Tee a ee en eee re rete 70 

Receipts 
PTO PES SOE cr AL TINT Ses ose Ges acs aa erate, Ron NE NE rehig ele end ak lost al balls AR AT ee Oo et aaa eT $1,062 68 
RGECeived {rom Ab OLHeET“SOULCES 3. ee ots aie aca rete ew geen ts a eh oe he ea 422 24 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ........... 5,924 34 
Expenditures. 

AIAITICSTIATICS OL" ROUSE oo cic reed senate d te a eairal Wap ane at debe nce eee te a iawelede pans tecteere eee $7,409 26 
Average number,of Inmates \ 12g aes eee on ee ee ee beeen e neces 50 
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COUNTY OF WATERLOO. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate Voller Ol DULGIN Sit ry tocar weer. eee ie ete er eek tle ela ae 2 $35,000 00 
zs GOD TONES tases, ait pean ct et ee ee eee a ae aang th 5,000 00 

HM DEVIN Seiarcgd tsa ay hs soy eae ea ea ee: oa MEL maid te See Gack ae, 15,000 00 
EEEISO TOM Pe LOT OG isle yc occ ote iee ATS Ce ea oe es, UAE a ed a eee 100 

Receipts 
Reeet ROE Gees LUT tea a LM cake cig Serer a AEST wile, ane Re gat eee Pn Lp tn) ORs $5,196 78 
ROME Leer hol alle OLIOl< SOULCE Ss wise. On etre esta Se ee teen enon oe te ties 654 80 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ........... 6,690 49 
Expenditures S 

aAOU AN CC EU is ELOUSE Gorda ich heme co pha ks eke oi ade citi midto ae ie wnat mt siten ote $12,542 07 
Pr Verrrermiii enrol 1A LOGsy 1. ema: bat ine cconshteee coe cess cle Dee ele eee 110 


COUNTY OF WELLAND. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate value of paldinee me aS Pre ee nn ere atl tris MR Ny cit eae Sake $25,000 00 
i COTECOD La ee on ae me Bie ice nee Ee Re aoe eR ete 2,200 00 

4 a De DEE No ate 5 Oe ae creel, 0 CA a i le RE RM SMe OA a eed ae 3,600 00 

Reais DT a ORO Stet ont cere Ane cone etal te hand A rh hee ead coker w Gaale GATS haaatra irs Parke 60 

Receipts 
ESS G RECN Cay Wom Weg 0G OES a Re Naat hc Nm DA et WR YW Searle ted Oa a. a SRP ena iS a ae CR $893 12 
Pe eecrven ti rOoll ALL OLRGE SOUTCES 20:5 5 mechs ck Pek eae eet ba ee we dies 1,557 61 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from: ‘Treasurer. 32.2 35 7,417 45 
 Bxpenditures. 

ep OTANI CO LOT ET OUR Dee aati oars ice ockd coke OT aE a, cE gia Poareas er hege aeate Mh $9,868 18 
Beara COMIN Ls L An MALCS ta tir iin Be Ow ee ee RS eke eke RRS 62 


COUNTY OF WELLINGTON. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
-of inmates. 


Approximate MAA Oe Ge PLE RIS ace arta tir oer et oe oes tus aieas ee oR aN a $35,000 00 

ad COTY UBT ee ah ie TO of ee ANT Sie RY Dates hears 5,000 00 

% Ns TERE ee ge od ies ee eee PR NEE Rare ML one athe ioe 4,000 00 

PE ADORE ORE PC LCS twa yea eee ne Ne ot ts Ga eb cose dike Kew wheel Oho 58 
J : > Receipts. 

Beary et eaes Oa AAT aie whet ee ee Ge Ck OR chad pale elo weeny wathencns $629 75 

Pweg LEO Le OL Ol nn SOUTCORT oi. ic Pies tna howe adeea Che coh w cists Bate wine 1,527 99 

Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ............ 7,800 00 

Expenditures. 5 
eare rer Ta er OPE yT mE Ay Cert ee PAU ORY, a, Peni e at ase ieee ap a peed Pesca ROM RE ae oom $6,143 93 
ee OMEN eTT OL ATTA Sats hae is oslo Sat oes te Seo oae erie 0 maine, eb ota. 5 a Wate aeagatale 61 
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COUNTY OF WENTWORTH. 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate value of buildings ........... 6c cence tee cee rete en cen es $30,000 00 | 
sd ‘ CONTE ES ae Oe ree Ge EON Ce eee OR nae mee ate seman nine 6,000 00 
‘. My Tango hen eae ae APE erate ail ane ya ne Ye cPaykea cay en e A 14,000 00 
IWIN DET MOE CCHS co on so aw woe Ran ACA a acest ten pe naliny OU itet au es esa flue lst Me bokantaaaied'e adits 
Receipts. - 
Profits Of PATTI ca be Find canie Caer boiecuah Bey eracein sc Bh as ee ots woecenergtal tse ler ssa sfeas svt ua seaea Talons $3,501 42 
SRecdived from= all Other SOULGCES Fide ow aes hne the 0 wee cual e oe mine ono) on ain © vacs) a leaal wae ene 476 34 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer ............ 5,271 13 
Expenditures. 


Maintenance of house, $2,730.74; live stock, $95.50; equipments, $425.86, 
and permanent improvements, $1,075.69 ........seese eee cece een eeeee $5,271 13 
Average number of inmateS ....... cece cece cere eee cent eee ees ere eeeeenes 38- 


COUNTY “OF YORK: 


Statement showing value of property, receipts, expenditures, and average number 
of inmates. 


Approximate value of buildings ............ sect ieee cee eee eee eee ee eee eee $13,700 00 
¢ a POVLONTS oe oe ee oe Gea ee onan) Ges em ae 3,000 00 

ce TY ee a ae ai re io ie eel ees 10,000 00 
INIT DEL OL ACTOS) so iicals cole e bike ia dhe aheiate tee rection aca phe « Ahete ec aiy any koe yale: & Mune ete ames 70 

Receipts. 
( 
POPOL CSO LEAL TIE Ao ez cho ears nie Ges ena ela 9s ie vo cag eas CoE Ne aise ae Sigs eae a as ad ee $838 33 
Received frommall other: SOUrCES val sve ai oie wpa enn, ee fo wise onli oie» liste s 6 giolenel=uuiee 403 97 
Amount provided out of taxation and received from Treasurer............. 7,625 00 
Expenditures. 
Maintenance of -ElOUSG cigs stare be wes bine steep ale omg ace lems es sae oe ie eh ene eel $8,627 13 
Average number of inmates ........ cece eee eee ete terete nent ent cence 70 
\ 
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PARLIAMENT BuiLpines, Toron'ro, January 26th, 1917. 


To His Honour JoHN STRATHEARN HeENpRIEg, C.V.O.. a Colonel in the Militia of 
Canada, etce., etc., etc. 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


May 1t PLEASE Your Honovr: 


I beg to submit herewith the Forty-ninth Annual Report upon the Prisons 
and Reformatories, being for the year ending 31st October, 1916. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Honour’s most obedient servant, 


W. D. McPHERSON, 


Provincial Secretary. 


[3] 


Toronto, November 14th, 1916. 
Sir,— 


I have the honour to submit herewith to be presented to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Forty-ninth Annual Report upon the Common Gaols of 
the Province of Ontario, being for the official year ending 30th September, 1916. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient ‘servant, 


W. W. Dunvop. 


Inspector. 


THE HonovrasLteE W. D. MoPuerson, M.P.P, 
Secretary of the Province of Ontario, 
Toronto. 


[5] 
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FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


UPON THE 


Gaols and District Lock-ups of Ontario 


In presenting the Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Gaols and Lock-ups of 
Ontario, I beg to submit the following statistics for the year ending September 
30th, 1916. 


Cre Nainber: Gis Ga0ls ane ON LArio” ec’. semua clots» scretegeree ets 46 
Number of. Provincial Lock-upses <. oifc, acs 6. Sethe ee : 


(2) Total expenditure for Gaol maintenance in Ontario: 


Tae yee eat evar Panerai oats wie Maleate Cana oa $214,986 32 
rie Onl Gece ret ee gl) ete me tcaleey at Sta! Lira 195,291 74 
Wechensos mame tesa meni yin Beare ae soe we eaet $19,694 58 


(3) The cash revenue from Gaol labour during 1916 was $2,238.00, and was 
earned at Kingston, Perth and Ottawa. 


Average cost per day for each prisoner in the County Gaols of Ontario was: 


Lipeek Us tack es aoe tae eh es SS et pra ae Serer se 25.12 cents. 
(ee SEG Pe SG ie Sn np ae AAS RT Se 30.09 cents. 


(4) Number of persons committed to Gaols and Lock-ups during the past two 
years was: 


RRR LOS eee tly erence welt ete ae Mattes 20,337 
VeRO Geer es ik Sees er ee EE AS Stade STE 16,100 
Decrease during the past year ..........0..-+08- 4,237 
@ormmieMmentss COMMU rder We LO LB cars eeevre a's sees sw sack es 29 
Commimentecoreniurder 1 LLG Oe aey. oven extn scant 35 
PCrensE ee REIS ae ahs Ceti es space re ers RE we 
Commitments for manslaughter in 1915 ................ 20 
Commitments for manslaughter in 1916 .....4.......... 11 
TDD OLOHEENTH OVO AOLT Ir ait ial Soke yO val bie 7 ee W itl « 9 
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Commitments for crime against the person: 


a etree hE es Nr anage I ST Rion amt tG ANN oar Slaw eet SS UME 942 
Tn Pk G1 GPa nr aie a ak ee Ge re re aac EOP © ae aA HS eae 885 
DEE CASE Mire ere ene hs GA eS Ue, era bagalee = Semen aes 57 


Commitments for crime against property: 


Dr LOL Bee Pei, cee thay ee ene eet ns Canta eta ae a eee 5,363 
Bikes A Wena ere Neher sos Serta ue ah pean Syms eas ots 2,818 
TCT CASE yi. asa Nap ere Vitis cen RR ip ee Pat ee at ede 2,545 


Commitments for crime against public morals and decency: 


i Nraterg bY Gs Tete Wp ime We aT, Coa pe leat SN en Boia i oe 1,254 
Tn 1916 Ko ee ee ie ee eae 1,002 
Decrease toe Poa oe aa one Le eae mee 252 


Commitments for crime against public order and peace: 


AW Ras bY Ea ate ayer a arg ae SR, Sete A eae» LENA Mane ao Dap el Alyn 10,810 
gone ES Forages arty caper nat tobe npR oui See CE a CRY Ch UR adhe 8,997 
PDOCT CABG, Fe ie siren Becker due sates Causey ie sete neon tote eke ree ene 1,813 


Trl AO UG eee i RS 2 ce ag oe bans eee a Yar ea a ORR 218 
Tre aLD 1G Be OG a ate hee ate Cone he ERE Ln OE RR 206 
Dearease aes! faci ed es Rs ones etch anes tak 12 


Prisoners sentenced te the Penitentiary during the past year show a decrease of 
93 as compared with the previous year, and the number transferred to the Central 
' Prison was 63, less than in 1915. 


Number of prisoners sentenced in 1915........ aan 12,663 
Number of prisoners sentenced in 1916.............. 9,364 
Decrease 242% i. ee See RAGE heh a en Adar 3,299 


LOT ace! e 74 A aceiiete oe wie Gnkts ti Bre fenneetl we ered terete tn ciemeee ite 62.2 
TinvslOle oo ee ney Whee Cie tctere bie Cikens title tere racers ree 58.1 


The number of prisoners sentenced to terms over one year was 95 less than 
during the previous year. 


1917 INSPECTOR OF PRISONS. BE 
The number confined in penal institutions of Ontario was 392 less on Sep- 


tember 30th, 1916, than on the same date last year. 


Of these committed during the year, 5,849 were married and 10,251 were 
single. : 


Habits of life of those committed to Gaols: 


In 1915, number of commitments, 20,337; temperate, 5,846; percentage, 
28.74. 


In 1916, number of commitments, 16,100; temperate, 4,066; percentage, 
25.25. 


12.41 per cent. of the prisoners committed to the gaols during the past year 
could not read or write. 


Number of days’ stay of prisoners: 


Slee MUS Ne RG ates Ala a a A cae a 343,938 
WEY dt Geeta rede cg oN Berthelot hs araieorat Gores ee wh ai shay & 232,051 
Showing a decrease of days ....... Meer ores 111,887 


Escapes and captures: 


Twenty-one prisoners escaped during the year, of whom ten were re- 
captured. 


Deaths in Gaols: 
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The following table shows the number of prisoners committed to thé Common Gaols in the 
Province in,each year, from 1st October, 1869, to 30th September, 1916. 


Ss 


al 
S CSC .ilod : 
Be ae ee 
eo) Ho = ra (as) 
Sy se | BS | oe 
Date of Commitment. Bas ean, bake see 
> oo ae = pe t= Be 3 
oe ns = CS sheden 768 = 
au se o o “a 3 
aS Pp | Of | Hh = 
= aa = ob ~ 
Commitments for the year ending 30th September, 1869} 38,599) 294) 1,680 S2In 7D Gon 
. zs 1870 4,215 319) 1,737 108 6,379 
3 af 1871} 4,586; 329) 1,642 58| 6,615 
cs Jy 1872} 5.006; 281) 1,615 56} 6,958 
ps3 1873 5.745) > 323\¢15735 74 7.877 
i ay 1874 7,298 BIT 1, 746 67 9,488 
s eae 1875 8,048 389) 1,566 70} 10,073 
as ie 1876} 9,005} 434) 1,727 70} 11,236 
iy a 1877) 11,653) 2" 421; 824 62} 13,481 
hs hy 1878} 9,537! 480) 1.959 54; 12,030 
sah os 1879 8,995 416| 1,756 bSh dee 
ts fe 1880} 8,229); 549} 1,863 59} 11,300 
ae a 1881} 7.007} 468) 1,681 73; 9,229 
J : es 1882| 2,286) 522) 1,750 62} 9,620 
os x 1883} 7.858} 423) 1,551 48} 9,880 
“s Bb, 1884} 9,858} 458) 1,719 46} 12,081 
v4 me: 1885} 9,419} 450) 1,507 50} 11.426 
i $s 1886} 8,831} 352) 1,424 38| 10,655 
ee Ss 1887} 8.996) 409) 1,574 38} - 11,017 
wae es 1888} 10,060} 551) 1,778 65} 12,454 
fa eat 1889! 10,349} 451) 1,685 46} 12,531 
if ie 1890| 9,622) 461) 1,677 50! 11,810 
pe aS 1891 8.460 421} 1,501 32| 10,423 
ts 3 1892} 7,177) 446) 1,335 531-9; 04 
es us 1893} 6.798} 388] 1,399 34; 8,619 
aa 4 1894 7,785 278} 1,350 37 9,450 
or mie 1895 7,912 284) 1,154 30 9,380 
ge - 1896} 7.622) 265) 1,147 241 9.058 
es ie 1897; 7,533} 235] 1,069 47; 8, 884 
a te 1898 6,974 284 969 29 8,256 
ie ai 1899} 6,846) 267] 1,057 33] . 8.203 
us i 1900} 7,063) 298) 1,291 42! 8,694 
ie g 1901} 7,059; 262) 1,198 2784040 
o s 1902} 6,850} 216) 1,199 15} 8,280 
ae bs 1903 7,815 225| 1,200 21 9,261 
. te 1904; 8,810} 156) 1,165 15} 10,146 
He ie 1905 9, 668 113} 1,232 22} 11,035 
as ae 1906 9,541 136} 1,124 9} 10,810 
aoe <o -1907; 10,489 STi. e2l7 11; 11,804 
a fe 1908} 11.670 76] 1,328 14; 13.083 
he ee 1909; 11.985 87| 1,501 12| =.18;586 
:’ es 1910} 12,073 87| 1,514 13] 13,687 
ay so 1911; 138,572, 91; 1,600 12} 15,275 
ae we 1912} 15,238 91} 1,645 11} 16,985 
ae: as 1918; _ 17,442 85] 1.713 10} 19.250 
+3 os 1914) 21,024 84} 1,665 A 227 a 8, 
re: = 1915) 18,566 90} 1,669 12| 20,837 
us cr 1916; 14,506 80} 1,502 16,100 


+, 
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The next table shows the number of prisoners (male and female) committed to each gaol 
during 1915 and 1916, and the increase and decrease in the commitments of the latter year 
compared with the former. 


a a 


Number of preiers Number or apts 
committed in the] committed in the 
year ending 380th| year ending 30th Increase. Decrease. 
Name of Gaot. Sept., 1915. pent. 1916. 
SS = i Be 
as] —_ 3 a ras} 4 fas} — 
raeihios oh sus [ia Puke | eda PBS el ae eer ee 
= Fy i = Fy a Ss | & | A |S |e] a 
we eg a ae Ne Aa NP lB ecards in cca AE 2c Mg RD oe Es ate ORO Re ON ad Se 
ORETI Obs he sae ts “fei 233 10 243 193 toe COS te 1 1} 40)....| 40 
Roubchenetve cc. oa ec. sb. 152 9 161 149 RA ties AGL ee, 3 es raat Bi geen a 
Belleville...... peer 44] 26 467 284 Bole oleic s Lee ee IZ 16S. HEIDE 
Brantford... ay Said 314 19) = 333h —2326 11 BR ih igea Ea ees NWA eee" 8 8 
Brampiors ace cces oes. 52 2 54 27 2 DO. Mite ves keer OoDIet ae ron 
Brockville > occ 131 5 136 176 23 199} 45) 18 i] Oana pret pacsts 
Bracebridge ......... 44 5 49 20 2 Bad SeaaWotee eee amare 24 3] 27 
Caves. f20..'S. AAS 95 2 97 60 2 G2ies gels Rv es 35|....) 35 
Corawallete ee oer. 2. 96 5 101 66 7 fe 2 2" BOl ah 30 
RUDOUE DC dey sto ccics es 118 ef 120| 144 rea © OS ene cae BLee a Shi o 
CURA Nee wees bc cc ee 189 9} 198 208 Tice 221 19-4 OB eile Berle ees 
Fort Frances......<.. 230 9} 244 140 Baa ie aclan eer ob) eb he100 
OUETICN Gt. Sse ses oa Sure hee. 59 50 1 ae 1 Lig 9 heen 9 
Guelphy..334 02" ioe 97 8} 105 67 ie LAist Peceore Voce ne 30; 3) 33 
GOlesON Vaseth ties c ets 18 1 19 15 4}. LOT 3 ine: Ore. 3 
Hamilton ...... Seely, LSS 108} 1,296; 1,544; 134! 1,678! 356) 26) 382/..../....|.... 
Kingstoiriean oe ices cs 315 35} 350) 210 TSA 2OS Ke Hel « GaP oeriee 105} 17} 122 
Kenora sesso... aes 5d 5 60 fe 2 CAlee  eeeh rs aren: Soe 3) 8b" 
Eondon se ene. were ed: 910 54; 964) 749 87; 886), 33 Oo Otay. tL Ot 
DINUSAY Hower. ate 45 3 48 28 3 alts Seat oeeiets Ve eae 
bOrignal.. . Cp ee 29 8 37 pai 1 Zola athe 6 eath ti eited Ah NOY flips? 
AVL LOTINe Rt tess tare fre. 408 1 409| 188 2 185), 1 Lie 225 inn oor 
Napaniecnicets, {kre 62 7 69 53 4 DA itavel aes eaogiees me | eee (tees Wed 
INORCIEBAY cts fo he us 323 24; 347 152 TO bare] 7 Lise reel, es Let 5| 176 
ROTA Wine is fos o cio veaes POT LGA LS 70S e160 SORR ord See ee 308; 4) 312: 
Owen Sound.......... 122 Oise sto 76 8 OAV ES Rate Tk han get, 46; 1| 47 
Orangeville ........ 28 4 Ye 27 3 BOP eee eed as mas 1 2 
CL smrste colts cuca ce 105 1 106 72 5 (Hi races 4 Al 83)...51. 383 
IOLON ee: ee oe ae 86 2 88 95 1 OG) es Q pave: Oe ers HESS | 
memibroke..o.') ae, 120 Dee e2ten 110 3 Hoes: 1 Ls LOS She E10} 
Peterborough.... ... ‘. 278 27 305 223 44 267). 17 17) 55) 0° 5B. 
ort Arthur: cs. 780 30 810; 3829 24 Boaters Pee Cee dees 451} 6) 457 
Parry Sound °i-...<.. 235 6} 241 849 12} 861} 614 Os O20P eee aes 
PYIMSOGR ie doy oe Ooo OQ] i 98 103 3 LOG Mea Ses LAN 4; 
St. Catharines........ 221 Ugeee2s 238 Dpeweeo ol tee ae Lae 2d eA 
VAN TIUA fe oaks Sie Se . 294 5}  =.299 233 Wieck sien ( Ptah gb sea ES 0a | 
SETA GlOTOt aos. ee teas 5 Ryd pe | 151 104 5} ~=109}, 1 TAs AS hes 43 
PAHO WICH opastet css eos 295 OMe aU ae od Lak Tipe 1 92i5 6 Go LIS SEP ITS 
SteThomas .:....22.; 134 15; 149 98 13) 16h 3 Shaeosohes 36 
Sault Ste. Marie ..... 295 26 oso s20¢ 29) 236, 3 Dis OO! gene ka oie 
SC DUT VES pale fae eeelelzone 52} 1,884] 1,117 Bel babe OL be ae heleinsce ote es 715| 5) 720 
EROLONUO0's 2 sone gee oe eke D020) oe YUSI2O, 8001. 45 209/% 67a 4 O12! oe cl Ad eas 1690} 235)1925 
Watkerton vows. ss sce 72 ral Rati B5" 39 3 D2 Fi a hoe nee Dol oie, (Moe 
Woodstock’. 325,457... 237 11; 248 250 Deepa Lol Lote G6 
Welland See 417 Polees 482/50. 220 11 pi 0 RP cae) eet gine Nee a 197; 4} 201 
WET GD YWent sate. care ct, boa 124 5 129 83 1 Sa el geen sane ols 4] 4 45 
Lock-ups : 
Atikokan....:. eed Zoweecet, A itaincsce Pattee BSN S| SRT eS Bites 2 
Byne inlet 2.254%: Ate xe e: 14 OI eis Ol ros cdl cea to eae ee 5 
ODA brewers anes 170 Tier 183 81 19 100|....;% 6 6| 89}.. 89 
Mine Centre...... Ave wena 7 TO eee: LOE Sives Ohages ere: 
18,650} 1,687|20,337/14,585) 1,515/16,100)1131|) 158) 1,289/5196| 3305526 
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The number of commitments in five-year periods for the past fifteen years is shown in 
the subjoined tables divided into five classes: 


1. CRIMES AGAINST THE PERSON. 


1902 1907 
Nature of crime. to to 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
1906 1911 
ee ie LENE BOE i Re ea eee 
Assault, COMMON. ssi. cusses 1,729 | *2.091 467 537 605 522 479 
Assault, felonious. 302.4 s 6 << 883 1,087 254 156 224 206 212 
Cutting and wounding, stabbing 
and shooting with intent .... 350 475 108 114 152 90 82 
Rape and assault with intent .. 245 124 (a 64 68 61 45 5l 
MUTOGT Acs broke kotarete oto is otha cher 130 144 24 al =381 29 35 
MalistauUSNLeLe sia tsp uletereiares 60 55 16 We us 20 11 
Attempt atiSuicide <%. vce se os 85 123 25 29 28 30 15 
Mistellaneous ciss.c cacc 6 sects tatoos 14 68 129 190 63 Vie ete Ot pees 
FLMSL ALG Boe mae ork him its tases 3,496 4,315 1,087 uel a Leu 942 885 


ae IN a si eee zn TS de ne a Del POR AW Rie a eel 8S IS eg 


2. CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY. 
DER pp es el a 


1902 1907 
to to 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
1906 1911 


So Ub ak Bn le ae ee ne eee ee Ta SEO TES Tee 


Nature of crime. 


Arson and incendiarism ...-... 156 134 3a 93 48 36 28 
Burglary cicsicen sees s bee wswisss 279 343 90 56 100 85 104 
Counterfeiting and passing coun- 

terfeit money «. css ssseees 31 31 1 5 10 a 1 
Destroying and injuring pro- 

DETLY Fo piss eda ta ecole ss oe pars 333 279 78 87 94 74 51 
Embezzlement .....«. Sirk parame 28 44 21 2 S 7 2 
UOT ROLY Salce suite see each en tae s A oOB 407 114 93 102 89 64 
Fraud and obtaining money or 

goods under false pretenses.. 627 1,059 290 316 468 466 317 
‘Horse, cattle and sheep stealing 253 234 47 36 44 45 34 
“Housebreaking and robbery .... 723 929 252 263 378 350 191 
AT COL Yea fet ois vate ote ese arsiele « 7,257 | 10,548 | 2,418 | 2,284] 2.861 | 2, 904 1,597 
Receiving stolen goods........- 138 267 97 59 68 120 60 
PU TORDASS (eo cous bowels siois 2 pos asale 1,928 1.919 474 631 1,202 1,003 201 
Miscellaneous «2... 2.0. cccccccc|ececcecs 136 232 200 | 105 181 168 

4 Wa We os aera eee 11,986 | 16,390 4,142 | 4,125 5,483 | 5,363 2,818 


Re ieby en wate bah Sad oy hs 
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3. CRIMES AGAINST PUBLIC MORALS AND DECENCY. 


1902 1907 
Nature of crime. to to 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 

1906 1911 

PSO MTG Moke cir Soda oa ines OO aoa 106 159 29 27 64 36 48 
Inmates and frequenters of 

houses of ill-fame............ 769 959 293 288 304 464 371 
Keeping houses of ill-fame ..... 443 698 222 223 247 422 306 
REL LEV en Bin Sa ules o 103 206 33 15 42 31 44 
BECLUG LIL ta eet cs Ustad ds Bowe 106 252 36 56 50 69 44 
Indecent Assault and exposure.. 455 616 160 199 217 178 126 
MISCEIIAREOUS.. >. Secs cece se eecs 210 204 8 10 55 54 63 
BPS Laban cett acy ecg ttata o toda: 2,192 | 3,094 781 |. 818 979 | 1,254 1,002 


4. OFFENCES AGAINST PUBLIC ORDER AND PEACE, 


1902 1907 
t 


' Nature of crime. 9 to 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
1906 1911 . 


Abusive and obscene language .. 172 LO0uiSree rol 27 24 25 34 
Breaches of Peace, breaches of 
by-laws, escapes from and 


obstructing constables ....... - 841 1.066 180 282 246 288 251 
Carrying unlawful weapons .... 207 299 59 60 114 63 43 
Deserting employment ......... 333 (7 16 6 3 42 163 
Drunk and disorderly.......... 17,624 | 25,685 | 6,613 | 8,363 | 8,848 | 6,235 5, 968 


Selling liquor without license, 
and selling or giving it to 


ENOIADS he he ek ore Cee ee 188 857 298 179 255 313 419 
Threatening and _ seditious 

PAM GRACE ei ue Pape ove te dels 106 184 44 38 33 30 37 
BEL OTANCV tee talon aid beh nes 7.900 | 10,2383 | 2,675 | 2,907 3,959 | 3,774 2,013 
PIESPCLIANGOWS cu hata te piled bee Se 698 322 67 25 89 40 69 


LOUIS Ie aia nig Wien si nla aces 28,069 | 38,878 | 9,983 | 11,887 | 18,571 | 10,810 8,997 
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5. OTHER CAUSES FOR WHICH PERSONS WERE DETAINED AS PRISONERS. 


te ee 


Nature of crime. 


EE 


eeeeeseoeeee 


Contempt of Court 
Debtors se cccaes ae ot «aes ws alate 
Detained as witnesseS.....eeee. 
Lunatics and persons dangerous 

to be at large......c.eccseees 
Non-payment of fines and costs.. 
Want of sureties to keep the 

GEACE Likes pews rae tase cae e 
Other offences not classified in 

foTEZOIDT.. 2 cceccccsvesaces 


TOtla sees ea suis canes 


Total number of persons com- 
mitted for the respective years 


——_— 


1902 
to 
1906 


i912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 
62 6g | 141 58 109 
26 24 45 26 10 
31 62 31 43 25 
512| 491| 338) 218 206 
O1 61 38 31 32 
o70 | +5771 +974 1,592 | 2,016 
992 | 1,283 | 1,567 | 1,968| 2,398 


eS | eS |S |S | | 
ee 


49 532 


1907 
tos: 
1911 


67 ,670 


16,985 | 19,250 | 22,777 


—————————————————————————— 


20,337 | 16,100 


% e 
rig 
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A table showing the number of commitments to each gaol for drunkenness during 
compared, and the increase or de- 


Name of gaol. 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898") 1899. | 1900. 


BALTIC Meels evislavs dled nre.cc cle anre crete cle'e goles sis 34 34 19 10 21 9 24 21 11 10 16 
Wellevilketam cis acs ac ois cep is Se eieteiseieiceths eats 17 13 4 6 7 7 10 12 10 7 4 
Pi raMGOLC ws rets ste e @ ore els soaks evateieie Hie Maeieptmisjoesiae 49 34 18 24 25 19 16 12 13 16 12 
IBFAMDTOWM sets onic siecte aie, vicretets Deetavaticiels elsleusveietete 182 112 89 120 125 124 106 115 85 64 88 
IBTOGKVILLC marstoce ale Giclees lc tis cieielpic ow elev ote eiejeieters 30 aie oe a 9 9 11 € 2 3 4 4 
IBRACCOTU LC cele cle sete Cacioute ces.s'u clerissefticieisicets 58 44 44 (ui 86 70 43 48 49 45 41 
COE iu fed, Pano ANION Godt ICA DA COMO okies 15 NS) 5 5 5 4 4 3 2 cdl Wratarerate 
Cornwall liaew dees siterocsa denen sfaleote iste ars : 15 22 Wleeraerats 5 6 6 9 10 13 10 
CODOULE Hoes vision cela cures Se ocean Mae tuae 25 14 22 27 10 24 9 11 28 Ot 19 
Ga PIA cece eeseie cin'e ics tess ans 6 einlolejels\e;s e/uie ors ols 38 22 25 11 if) 18 16 12 15 20 10 
VOTtUM TAM CES we sislatie clocererss eels Me eto cro ieiats ral 47 26 28 22 67 9 13 13 15 18 
CROGOTIGII<S oes ctolete-s wine bone isereintewlataielens eisia closers eeeoe®® e@eeetticeceeeGlececacereieceeeeGiceaest*eieeeeeevieeeete eeevoeese eeeeoeoeoene eeeee 


GUS Doe cick ook os eee oe Site Rents BG canes os 5 5 2 3 Siisteteiete el eteroraiets 2 1 2 5 
Gore Bay.eccereee Serer ae ale airs sis ioteierae jo atesieé ace 10 4 14 9 23 17 fi 9 9 3 13 


ELam ito gece sie en ees aches Pe aeines Brahe risiate aie 4 1 2 1 2 Bi ere ort aidan Colonarellsiese's eters | Mastetate 
KAMNESTODiiriarcsletelinte oie eas dhapave.2 etnias ese Ae 418 251 142 148 55 36 60 56 60 66 96 
KGEECHEMEricie oeitait tists sais lee cs watchs mole hacer 120 125 87 102 72 89 49 51 50 48 31 
IONOLA case vers eaters tee ele Sle slatevaicter ek wiels sieve 66 66 81 75 65 31 76 26) Lat 110 23 
WONCOMM sis osere selene aatete se ga ret ene vare sia haters 832] 213 150 218 219 187 177 139 163 172 137 
EMM OSA VINE ciiecate tele wi wtenaeuet ns Chine ieee ete 2 

L’Orignal Pe eer eer ee ee Oe eC eoaces 5 1 2 

Miitonie Aes ctelae cla eitccnierele ciclerersatooto ter ara' ait 9 3 6 4 8 3 
INA DATICE! es clenticielocione ee SHOT eee ir PAG 22 23 12 9 

INOTUD SB AY Wsclaeie ee aeiawesioe ones Baar aita crane relelein) stele 35 16 14 15 7 10 
OTTAWA ois cielo tc eee EG bar Pr are en 326 204 182 105 111 157 15 165 137 135 
OM OTM SOUNC wee sec saree none aia rebssetens igs oe tate 17 13 14 11 Giese 6 11 ff 
OTANTe Ville sss ecto cues cle ae Wiese sud ae Put Nays 2 1 Ufatelalsoraleretatrnie [cetera wicll s orpterscelliee oretete Licccccee 
PCr thigeterccclaeiowiciatc cates ietatists ae alegre ahs.jaes Hic 5 5 3 2 3 6 2 2 ve 9 
PICTON eect cleat alsccie.ce tie welele ceteris wists oale'enlals,s 33 19 11 11 21 ii 22 31 23 30 
PEM OLO KC sats e cs starsls oielcie eis a cela veieis cig cic viserelere aie 1 are 5 v4 4 7 3 5 Hliscaootac 
ROLCLDOLOUGN sawiotecieteis's|alers sta lele(eeles siete ie Sia eietee 45 24 22 16 15 13 10 11 11 10 
POVtPATU Une oreielscterecels cles isisreciisia tere Deas vere 12 4 3 4 1 3 5 12 4 2 
IPATTYAS ONG iiccete ower eels «cles ohccc sctrets Severe Dl etevsiers 2 4 5 Zi 2 3 3 5 
SIMCOC Nee ciacctoe eas cect fe sista sienes eaawe oe a 3 10 5 3 t1 17 6 6 16 10 
SE OAtMarINeSiiesacaee oo es Siete Dabbenusie avole winters 24 12 Wy 21 17 26 23 5 17 10 
SQL A pana icies eee bate ae cleislene temac nee steentisic 108 95 Pt 36 69 116 57 62 49 61 48 
MEVALLOVC cccleccelecsedcesieieeclolevisis «ees sisters oferta 14 4 i 9 15 iG 10 15 5 1 9 
SANG WICH cessccicucrinsviegeeteecs econ ene reas 35 57 38 ii 19 39 16 23 20 16 27 
SpE MU IGIIIAG "asecaviase tere ayers avenerese sieie'e!e nate ects oveoreys 20 32 12 15 19 22 13 12 8 a 23 
Sault Ste. Marie .. +... Soave Diao siavee wletbeuee 12 10 12 8 5 2 12 9 8 7 7 
SUGDUTY we stiveewneke Seer EI ecate ei ceitee ale 55 77 5 119 38 42 25 41 34 54 197 
TROTOMLO svtcice a cee see er inccineces qoute cies cael 2s0soleL weolate444 il 20 UtemeOo0 918 790} 569 592 796} 1,031 
AV ik GrtOMi cc .c eed cesisten ole cieleiste Ble cierele wie ce-etsie 6 7 33 13 8 21 5 3 1 4 4 
Woodstock..... etrcioleratiate Seeveiscetc one easels 51 34 24 38 21 29 37 35 32 31 21 
Wellandiriceiaie se. cetrcee SiS ate clenleras pure ewes 16 a 13 12 il 19 17 16 14 19 20 
Will tipyaleunsigeera cacsteyares biertnta erasing eee parc aisle ¢ A lentate are 1 2 1 lowes 1 4 5 2 


eoaeeceo | (Sfeteleicierats 


2 
w 


wo . 
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Lock-ups : 


IATTE ORAM Ts scares caletinc eens: ee ciclo Save trsishctavs elevators latmete eal aMoate tell ereteeie hereg aes Ce ata otbeiois cilia rater ante oie aioe clote lntetenk 
PS TUT GOD BAB ete sretare cores er ehcererare tune Warereteeis Leet hen ere ae | a eve wie) eee 2 Dieetiees Vieira catele e'llecatetee’ 
BY MOMENTO ere os cop eerace situa fale soe ele aie Fete aie} eineo dG orare aii aleicte Sail ele gtttelll oe mates [eee Leechers Sek are Sltys, sil teltteacs Sewdes Grierson 
Cobait PCC CCCP HCC ECE EEE REE eRe er eeEEeEeleseceeicrececleeeeselerers eslececce Ce a Ce ee Ce ee eocseeceeleoeces 
Killarney @eeeeoceeceseeereeeseoeeeereeeeeeee|-ceseoleveeeeleve eeeteceeceel|eoceeceeites eceeleeosee eovereleeceoecsieeeeceeosiseeoses 
IMATIDEO W AMIENS wciecaie's alete oiele siculs a eeeiti's euror 33 33 22 16 5 16 4 2 4 5 7 
INET SO CNET 0 c's 0 scere'sre aie ois 0 6 alors p:sieieis 6 816.9 ale'| ale ovare edla efiaraut (rere teva la elaieteral| cera ere a teceveuall errors Seed bees’ epstetee. ete cll wiateraler® 
Webbwood. . eeeeeoe ee steeeereeee eee e eee ee ti eee eceoliseeevere ee eee ele ereeeetleereeeefteeeneeve 9 q 6 2 9 


| | | | | | | |. | 


TOtals.ccccccacshacescecccesscoosesess| 4,475] 3,528) 2,641] 2,575) 2,174) 2,236) 1,873] 1,596) 1,672) — 1, 86925282 
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the years 1890 to 1916, both inclusive. 


¢crease in each place is shown. 


6 
id 


eeeeee 


117 
1,832 
roe 
32 

10 


5 
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The figures for 1915 and 1916 are 

1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909, | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. | 1913. | 1914, | 1915, | 1916, 33 o= 
hag oe 

ae a 
29 59 51 57 140 "5 aS ae 30 
15 13 18 24 48 34 Ei) tee as 2 
33 61 89 56 63] 106 Bali sive 49 
148} 122} 129) 161 108} 162] 193 Silo tease 
5 1 10 8 2 11 Vie aie 7 
40 54 59 49 62 56 60 Mh ce dege 
6 6 3 1 4 Las oa rahe a 1 
3 5 5 6 5 @ 10 Plates 
32 16 10 9 4 20 Obs liae 11 
27 36 22 35 36 16 60 Lay Ses 
30 36 36 44 83 55 84 90) ee 
16 28 55 bY 149 52 ADV 5. Sees 10 
18 5 8 6 6 13 Shy ae 5 
5 10 q 3 16 14 Obie ioe 12 
Sate , 5 iV ce ests Sealer Pa 3 4 i eee 
413] 479] 580} 702 603} 4941 761] 267|...... 
83] 109 90| 107 £29/) S03 Hisles ea ky 88 
33 6 15} 101 *49 q 8 54 apices 
424] 325] 395| 361 500s 520). Ashe 47 
8 12 30 7 9 5 Rene 2 
rH aa 2 1 2 1 11 Pa loe whewae are 
8 ” 4 12 12 4 8 Ree yes 
1 18 24 23 45 18 18), goer tees 
38 40 18 88 93 55 i eee 36 
380} 408} 307] 324 346, 281] i77|..... 104 
15 41 "3 65 17 24 {Ol sar >, 14 
e@eoeeeaelee eee 1 3 1 i| ee eeele ee eoe8 1 
17 19 8 20 22 19 re) a eas 6 
25 338 31 26 32 47 50 Si. ee 
20 ” 8 20 50 44 BW. Veeiee 17 
27 23 40 37 143 87 WA cie te 16 
209} 195! 2321 301 444) O43) 9 14h 0 
25 28 35 50 55 TOs BIEL ase heise 
37 37 39 41 32 25 26 1 Beare 
43 42 "3 67 102 82 SOL oex 2 
80 92 76 90 BT WASo keh) INR otek 6 
24 29 29 36 23 34 36 aes 
23 28 32 31 44 31 eg eea 3 
15 19 11 5 48 30 12) ees 18 
23 32 49 86 73 75 golee ine. 36 
268] 288} 316] 508 1,643] 658} 53i]...... 127 
2,208] 2,398] 2,669] 2,866 3.073) 2, 2171-9801 28. 278 
4 6 9 6 4 9 Ah 5 
31 32 44 45 ne 69 86 irae 
21 26 29 55 Tsit 140 1) ae 80 
18 14 12 8 17 14 16 Reser 
eevreeleeeeee 1 ° eee eenere 4 2 ee 
ae 29 25 10 20 11 13 et: 
16 4 Oh elstece hte Pooet®* eee ee Flee aves eoreee ° ee 
8 1 a 7 eeaert* OP Oe ise saseaeiseoesesiseaneee 
12 Biseas ss 6 : Lae 3 
Bite cme peeeoe ev eaeaet eleoeeeeele@ eleeens* ® i eeeosne see eee ee eee ereee80 
4,133] 4,748] 4,736] 4,987] 5,291] 5,827] 6.613] 8,363] 8,848] 6,235] 5,968) 850) 1,117 


12 21 14 
4 11 15 
ii 20 6 
74 82} 136 
4 5 3 
58 66 55 
5 5) 9 
19 12) 5 
12 \15 18 
16 14 12 
18 11 9 
So000 Shale padod lcaeae 
5 1 2 
4 13 aa 
aioe ciate 1 3 
108 97! 188 
47 40 58 
34 36 37 
137) 250) 157 
8 8 8 
@eeoeeve 3 ih 
i 4 8 
4 q 3 
12 5 73 
293} 221 267 
12 16 13 
12 17 34 
19 21 18 
4 1 g 
13 9 14 
8 7 50 
4 5 25 
6 12 11 
33 21 28 
45 71 5% 
12 8 15 
18 31 42 
9 6 5 
21 16 79 
222, 172 49 
1,022) 1,107) 1,285) 1, 
siecle e 1 1 
39 36 41 
24 23 24 
3 5 2 
4 1 
10 12 3 
17 48 1%) 
2 446) 2,627 


2,913] 3,452) 3,941 
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The disposition made of \the persons committed to the gaols of the Province is set 
- forth in the table printed below: 


1916 
Acquitted “on- being brought..to trial, and discharged: ..2.... 0c. hin ae sn seme caus 3,642 
Discharged without trial by order of judges, magistrates and courts, including 
POTIATIGE CASOE © cee eeu ce coeea as ss aloo, gobo Seiad SPINS oe Wa ep cpa oss MaNeilets cea ec en 1,018 
Detained-for want-of-securities toa keep. the ‘peace sw cys. cb ale wipes eta ele toa 25 
Detained aS WitMeSSeS oc. cae ee se eee teste eect ewer sewer opens newer ewaseens 34 
Detained as Crard lent depeors ee eric! Wea wie ive ik peers el eee nena eters on a 21 
Detained as lunatics, idiots and persons unsafe to be at large ................ 206 
Died wHelore|s CVA oy eis aw ae a cate pot's ina gmoney Marve tats Woueetatc re ena tier Oe 
Detained by civil processes. other than -AbOVe oles sae ce ie Swe ce we oe A aR A 33 
Waiting trial and otherwise detained on 30th September, 1914 .................. OL 
Bounds euilty sand= Sentenced mine fo eee es oe ie ial e dP ARAN ti ee eT ae 9,364 
Discharged ander: suspended “Sentence? os wig. csi hake «oo Be wo es eabenereape uae statins eiainn = Tete 1,652 
Total» number. of -COMMIUtMeON ES Fo oh stein sons 9 she aa wie oe a Laan cen erable eeeareee 16,100 


The places of confinement to which the convicted persons were sentenced are set 
forth in the following statement, and similar information is given as regards the sent- 
enced prisoners of the previous year: 


1915 1916 
Sentenced to Kingston Penitentiary ...0....0.. 0c v eens ee ceceeees 288 195 
do to the industrials Schools ios suk eich waes, ow nts 5 ace ee means a Tadems, 7 22 25 
do direct: #o:-Central Prison Sale We Se see a tine eee re eles 846 694 

do to the Common Gaols and subsequently transferred to the \ 
Centra F OP PISOTIA cca: siete ou Ube te) phe ase eee te erer rat iinenvrn beareaia ate Soe 523 460 
do direct°to the Reformatory for Memales ~.. 45.25. aa. 122 163 
do to the Common Gaols and subsequently transferred to the : 
Reformatory forWemiales, or. isis 5 a's yes wg es at ores 24 50 

do to the Common Gaols and there detained until the expira- 

tion of SEN LeMGE, srr fe G gs cates niches wee ees WR eee ote reo ye a 10,828 7,764 
Died whilesundergoing. SENTENCE Sis lial em de 54 bwin here aeteig es 10 13 
TOTALS io eee eg os ve VE See Gs pop ed» baie a oeagel agen's alta oe i eaeteal Aa eau terete 12,663 9,364 


The summaries given below show the nature of the offence committed by the con- 
victed persons: 


1. Crimes against the Person. 


Total commitments Number found guilty 


for the year. _and sentenced. 
CIALP eh eCOMMIIMOT 8s lay Sieiste costs ak ook wctae cela eM alle wichita 479 299 
ABSAULE M1 CLONIONS i.e. 5 oeiels oe ssc wns eh iapsis ols he 212 92 
Cutting and wounding, stabbing and shooting 
PTET EY od VEGETA ee ee eae cite tie ee oe oe otal Ate Paes 82 30 
Rape and assault with Intent) ce. 5... ne wee 51 13 
IMAI OT oi hae elt Pe Baie oles Glave SBR eteaaes Sun ea epee mee mete 3D 5 
PLAT STAUS NUCL. Ypt scsre ain a sale s.e4)4 6:* 5 Sem on earn sales 11 1 
ALLOMIDLC 2 SILICIAE Sisco les hi nteiaiet la, 6 eer cael reste pees 15 it 
OLAS Ae Holl Walk de Huei an 885 441 


2. Crimes against Property. 


Total commitments Number found guilty 


for the year. . and sentenced. 
Arson and incendiarisM ........--.seeeeeeeee 28 9 
SUV LAT Y srvcla's ashe aie cape ek sa sO w Phat wie aie melee ate tare 104 55 
Counterfeiting and passing counterfeit money . 1 as 
Destroying and injuring property ............ 51 27 
NT DEZZLODICIG ee leo ce SER a ie eas onal tabs( Stasis Iv ss te/iats 2 ss 
MEO PONV AS oven coun ene ee ee ak A tae at ae eae 64 36 
Fraud and obtaining money and goods under 
FAIS“ PelLeRees yh ian cheers we eee? Mie sisi sess ap hg 152 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing ............ 34 19 


Housebreaking and robbery .....-....ss0-eees 191 Rtg Ey? 
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DGADLCOR VES tee Cy A eee ee Resta ee 1,597 890 
Receiving: stolen“ z00ds. |. .e aie ea 60 37 
Trespass 72s. Fes se) Sl-w, wheal w Wes brig a er SOL ateban eta crane tines ae 201 149 
PAIRCOUIANCUL Go eke Sey ie eRe ert AG ee mee 168 61 

Pe On Geb aot «hy Pe aie eee ancy Dm eae ae Pe 2,818 1,552 


3. Crimes against Public Morals and Decency. 


21 


Total commitments Number found guilty 


for the year. and sentenced. 

Be POA EC Yume fete BOLE ae ee aes RTOS Sere he Sid rae 48 f 35 
Inmates and frequenters of houses of ill-fame. . Byes 169 
mecuine nouses. of ill-fame» sit oon ee ee. 306 192 
ae URNS he Cola aah Ack are am ON na Rie cate oe 44 16 
BPOULLICLL OL greetare tested Cicer wig a Sete eS re co ae Ce 44 12; 
Indecent “assault. and: exposure .i¢: 00...) 2a. 126 75 
MESO VIATIGOUSIES oa Sig Oe Care ne ee le a 63 33 

Ola leg aie eit ae ee nach, eer ty Pee TELS 532 


4, Offences against Public Order and Peace. 


Total commitments Number found guilty 


for the year. and sentenced. 
Abusive and obscene language ............... 34 25 
Breaches of peace, breaches of by-laws, escapes 
from and obstructing constables .......... 251 181 
Carrying unlawful weapons ...........ccecccee 43 22 
Desertine employment; “6tCs Wikre. cee ac ones 163 108 
PEUNKPaAnds CISOTOCrLY irate hs cd oie oe. sive vi 5,968 3,911 
Selling liquor without a license and selling or 
Bivine it} toe Indians. see oh ede innck oees 419 366 
Threatening and seditious language .......... oe 9 
MAIL Ve Peas sa or acc he, hr ee CO ome Se ak 2,013 1,094 
WEL SOCIAL OOM Gar ee ce nk iy ead ace ares VR ae boca. cag tokat 69 49 
SLOUA Loven es See etae he oes ee, Se wae 8,997 5,765 
Contempt; of court,: lunatics,.etes. i... vee le: 382 52 
Other offences, not classified in foregoing ...... 2,016 1,022 
GlADAStdia le secret ee) pee le ea Meg 16,100 9,364 


The following tables show the period of sentence passed on the convicted prisoners 
and the sex, social conditions, habits, etc., of the total number -of prisoners committed: 


rt Periods of Sentence, 

1915 
PGI MOCO @ WMT eDCen IT ty cay Ga er car cc eral wig oie Stoo oleh y Oe eles 5,013 

For thirty days and up to sixty days, or two months, not including 
ECSU COLE iar ee Pe cota her ste eres Aas eR UE NGL hee oe Soa 3,942 
Olek We Oava OTe WO MONTES cactus o acre so hak oe ous eek bpestas’ eee 869 
VOCs WO MOH ERS. CO. Tee sTION tH Say 2% cog ete ee wb he Ube ec eae ele 1,216 
ry Cte tUuneee oni wmrios fouls THOULHS cc ar; lec ks Cone wie ie Sopa on sia we 333 
Liver DuUriiionthiee On ives NOUNS yc. cc ct Ce eeeuie ets wee eBa cue eke 129 
Ciera ve ern Gil ati si xe TTOMN Sei aoa na Oc tee o'c os eh eee eo e aeee a 831 
STVCr nL Se Insel ae COs MTG S VOIR S sok, cies 'n locks Gtk ec a osha oe ashe cea rare S thos 
OvVernwine Months up: tav0ne: Vear, INGIUISIVE® os". «sek aclda ee es wee 'srare 213 
Dvereone VeareantetUp CO LWOLY CAPS eos acd oud ee ps eee cs neeey 346 
Over two years and up to three years in the Penitentiary ........ 120 
Cvarsrnteany cata: im the-Penitenmtiary o. 1. .ckoe es baa ee eee cue ue. 84 
For periods of any length in the Industrial Schools ............ 32 
POULon Coe LO ea thant GXCCULCE + os. s6sk 5S vsde cies dle cs Oa beaew peat 3 
Sentenced to death and commuted to imprisonment ....... APPR 4 
Sentenced to imprisonment with corporal punishment ............ 15 
12,663 


1916 
4,058 


2,035 
654 
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Sex 

1915 1916 
VATS eke a, Re eee Re ee te Bee tb det 0 eal Gate Fo talea yn eerie Be eee tobe ta ae al 18,656 14,585 
PMO TL LG oe a reek a en hades Fatiae ler anata Geet ete” allele arabs wntet Poke 1 caicanse -pMOT Repos Dain E eet s TaRee 1,681 1,515 
20,337 16,100: 

Social Conditions. 
UVR Wek we C211 Oeieec aes tate ets INU NNR, ae rie RN iir | eil ppm eS gla it My “Syn < 7,227 5,849 
TIN MALTICR Teh ice che onsen ele Se soe Bee Aca bt ps lie Wh pcaon aa him saw tats er eaeneb air 13,110 10,251 
20,337 16,100 

Habits. 

TOI DOTA LE aera cceleis hea ialig te. + Pap Pade cna Seals aera Es cee cs na Phew es alta 5,846 4,066 
TH tO DET alee moe ok icc ocioe eke a BT ocetuee bee en nloeiel paca ots ttre le sagen yoga’ aarer'ale te 14,491 12,034 
20,337 16,100 

Educational Status. 
Could “Tread “AN. WIIER eae ee oe cite te pi oie el ora mies ale piel gis hate (oly ietoee are talal s Coins tetera 14,491 14,102 
Could “neither Lread STO Write. wo wie cies Fi reete, eatin io cadets ab kT atecs ake rele scale etataen lean 5,846 1,998 
20,337 16,100 

Nationality. ; Religious Denomination. 
(SATIAO TAN co re olene eee atk eatin iate eae 9,606 Roman: Catholite yee aes 6,256 
1D altd § Boi a pes ec oes GUM Sala Sila ap COREL EE 1,591 EnetishsChurehocd. os on ao ss 3,416 
APES ING eo oteie tus ree inal a ege miosis 759 Presbyterian. aes ses cee ee ete 2,174 
COUCH Ons wihe yess he Maceteas Seert mathe 662 Methodist) ¢ at ious cans are pe 2,182 
ATH TOO Me OLALES 65 cctee eee wiete ts 841 Other denominations ........ 2,072 
Other COuntries: 2. sh W,.tes aicate ie 2,641 

16,100 16,100 


The number of prisoners confined in the various custodial institutions of the Pro- 
vince at the close of the past official year, and the year preceding, is exhibited in the 


following summary: 


.1915 
Tnethe Common) Gaols orca y ioe hadi ae eae io nega oe et ere mae ee ah ee ose —-632 
In Ontario Reformatory, Guelph ......... ccc cece wee ccc w cece ccccecs 595 
In the Reformatory for Females and Refuge for Girls, Toronto ...... 101 
In the Dominion Penitentiary, Kingston...) 0. cnc. tee cua mee 566 


1916 
450 
402 
110 
540 


1,502 


s 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Following this portion of the report will be found the tables named in the list 


given 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


hereunder: 


No. 2, showing the total number of prisoners in the several gaols on the 30th 
September, 1916, and the nature of their imprisonment; also showing number of 


cells in each gaol. 


No. 3, showing the number of! prisoners over and under 16 years of age, the 
number of recommitals, the number of persons acquitted on being brought to 
trial, and the number of persons committed under civil processes. 


No. 4, showing the offences for which prisoners were sentenced. 


No. 5, showing the number of prisoners, male and female, sentenced under each 
offence during the year. 


No. 6, showing the social status and habits of the prisoners committed during 
the year. 


No. 7, showing the number of prisoners upon whom sentence was passed, the 
nature of the sentences, and the operation of the County Judge’s Criminal Courts. 


No. 8, showing how the prisoners committed during the year were maintained, 
the cost thereof, and the salaries of officials. 


No. 9, showing the number of escapes and deaths, the revenue derived from prison 
labor, the cost of diet, accommodation of the gaols, and the highest and lowest 


_humber of prisoners in custody in each gaol during the year. 


Table 


Table 


No. 10, showing the daily cost per prisoner in each of the gaols of the Province 
for the year ending 30th September, 1916. 


No. 11, showing the number of prisoners, male and female, sentenced during the 
year ending 30th September, 1916, and a comparison of the same with the previous 
year, 


a4 


REPORT OF THE 


GAOL EXPENDITURES. 


TABLE No. 1. 


No. 26 


Showing the cost of maintaining the Common Gaols during the past thirty-eight years, under 


the heading of rations, clothing, fuel, salaries and wages, and repairs. 


a er SS Ea Se 


Year. 


Total number 
of prisoners |rations, clothing, 
in custody each| fuel, etc., each |gaol officials each 


year. 


Cost of 


year. 


Cost of salaries 
and wages of 


year. 


Cost of 
repairs. 


Total gaol 
expenditure. 


a ee 


c 

58,856 24 
49,037 14 
45,001 05 
44,768 92 
44,783 50 
61,909 89 
54,321 35 
53,300 43 
48,650 27 
53,961 25 
55,002 89 
51,446 99 
58,110 73 
51,505 57 
49,762 40 
45,115 58 
50,591 40 


49,107 73 - 


51,066 56 
50,412 91 
50,362 88 
50,353 75 
48,977 86 
49,125 35 
57,252 84 
59,916 13 
64,948 78 
59,874 67 
61,995 01 
68,468 72 
74,557 65 
66,042 87 
70,077 87 
83,708 63 
77,828 15 
87.825 99 
87,403 52 
69,918 14 


oF 
63,914 40 
64,084 34 
63,502 00 
63,794 30 
64,935 96 
68,446 88 
70,344 96 
71,690 76 
71,291 58 
73 ,633 11 
77,677 84 
79 ,394 49 
79,741 59 
75,564 83 
79,639 81 
79,790 80 
79 677 17 
80,940 04 
80,863 60 
80,915 05 
82,047 98 
- 82,144 05 
82,305 15 
85,350 04 
86,081 95 
89,164 98 
91,232 56 
91,663 85 
95,321 24 
98 651 71 
103,141 14 
102,649 54 
106 ,690 02 
114, 462 75 
116,704 08 
124,516 23 
120,742 08 
119,727 46 


Seance 


6.840 72 
5,646 14 


See: 
122,355 08 
116 ,626 44 
111,915 15 
113,228 75 ~ 
114,425 66 
127 ,482 27 
129 ,747 86 
133,744 26 
126,088 56 
134,143 49 
135,983 93 
140,012 49 
150,035 34 
135,706 05 
137, 48520) 
131,634 42 
136 ,573 15 
135,826 27 
142,179 09 
137,310 52 
136,617 50 
137 ,442 10 
137,348 45 
140,990 79 
150,457 02 
154,494 20 
163,268 43 
158,174 O01 
164,852 39 
175,829 20 
184,576 37 
181,851 05 
187 ,626 11 
203 ,936 76 
203,074 82 
221.470 73 


214,986 32 


195,291 74 


Se Sas pe ea iced aM Me Pe Patel (7g BA ae SE ad A ee ae re a a Se ey ae ee 


_A summary is given below showing the days’ stay respectively of those prisoners whose 
maintenance was chargeable to the Province and of those who were a charge on the Munici- 


palities :— 


6,155 Criminal prisoners rema 


9,945 Municipal 


ee 


16,100 Prisoners in all 


eeé€ 


6é 6 


ined in gad] sic. 2s cc ante ante ; 
e¢ 


eeroseovoaevoesveoee ee eer @ 


Days’ stay. 


108 ,749 
123,302 


232,051 
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TABLE NO. 2. 


Showing the total number of prisoners who were in the several gaols of the Province on the 
evening of the 30th September, 1916, and the nature of their imprisonment; also number 
of cells in each gaol. 


B 
Classification. Nature of Imprisonment. “Sys 
; ad |.2 yas 
Es ols Big tS! 
P a Sole papi SLs i ® |o. 8/20 2_ge8 
Name of gaol. 3 jo .| fig ed [82 2 leSalrea le -j|8b as 
aia kigeg a | aS wn 8 lean. Ol ce Sle Be Goose 
A ae BR qd eg eos £ rg Svea g 5 = Aom 
a a fn oe ~~ q wool oO . 
J) BGbn >| a SSeesls segs ses egsiseaes 
Siz lasisS|= (S82 s S58 2nlsesis4 sos sans 
PSA PYIO NE Caceres sis 1O}4 1. Duca eden ts AG eae 2 4 11 
Taellevellercc. a tells ste osalects ] 5 EN Se ry ji eye 11 
Brantford ...... DET Pe catalan a ella wa ahe cas «eee AN aay aa IT ee fe 2 
DYamp Uo sesc. otee Wsrdrae chive Sake as | sven SET Posies oa Bre eee ak we WA es cea IS s 
Brockville......| 5|... 2 Ye SD Mae | ae : 5 
Bracebridge eee ais *\|9e00 ee/se8e000 a2000 2 eo0e°0 eo0e aeée 2 
Cayuga ®@eeneese @ ° ea ele . se e\|ea08 e@eeevl|soeeo e282 e08 @ei\@eeoeseeepsioe eer cei aane3a 8 eee esa0 277 90908 
Cornwall....... a War are el Sore Pare a: Pdi rere ghee . 3 
Cobourg Biolevetels 2). eleeneles Baleleil alee el Sa a seco 6 2 wie sis, evel |erete s. 610 Levers ve 2 
Chatham ..... 8! 5 Gate 2 2 GMa tale harexitte sans 13 
Fort Frances. 12 ene Jiness ocak Lape ss 2 7 12 
Goderich ...... Can eae i OE 1 Za Ses eke 4 
Gel pl ree. asc Arie tee os z ee 2 antate Rad leistele hall's’ piston Love 2 
Gore Bay 22.23%. Zhe Lise rates aes 1 BE Pe 1 : 3 
Pia tOne ; otccce| LOD Sls cs te sec 4 5 Gia tipinmia ce EE Hira 15 
ECINPSEOR oe teem lea ochs veel « « 2 2 DOR ve alk wale ete aN 24 
Kitchener ...... Riek Leechs oes aes 2 hetrkelebod ail ere-8'e 1 6 
Kenora eeeveeved2 PAM eoeoeo08 se ne ea aks eseeoa08 oe @eriseo008 @ees 2 
i avi te bo: stamens Reta MS Bee testas 3 Zit Whee tialters oeinet ie ts 12 
Lindsay)... o3.3 Tine Ets Sete e Hie ies Pee o Balen opel re + Be ae 1 2 
L’Orignal ele elas 6. i orelersesele0n0 ak eeeore eoxrel|eeeoeesae/cee2 00 e200 eos 1 
MIlTOn AER scans 5 Bite cits ae the ete 1 i ainorie nner ec titae ite ewes 2 
Napanee........ flies: Polio et cae a ar en ate ce eee ae ER ae sobs 1 
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‘TABLE NO. 5. 


Showing the total number of prisoners, male and female, sentenced under each offence, 


during the year ending September 30th, 1916. 
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SOG a EUR Bera, esc a a AEN Te SS cc ao EA ta 


TABLE No. 6. 


Showing the social status and habits of the prisoners committed during the year ending 
September 30th, 1916. 
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i isoners upon whom sentences were passed, the nature of such 
Bupwing the number ae i Court during the year ending 
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Showing the number of prisoners, how maintained, cost of maintenance, and 
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TORienal oes ee ss PEvMiitetteray cae ones takes 28 
Milton Eee ees AY MeGibbonced . ce ces be 185 
Napanee icn/s cs See c OT Via Eee ESOS Ua otee e eres 57 
North Bayete. oc ys ss WW WsDaHeV ei hee Oo rH 171 
Ottaway. cc 2 Phe: A eGe Dawsons ae. ot wean se 863 
Owen Sound........ We Aer rh le te 84 
Orangeville......... Chas.) Bowles oy ae 30 
|g 12 2, I Sy a Jobim Oates. < Ae ewes Ue 77 
Picton. ES Fe re age De Faye ko sages be iene eee 96 
Pembroke ..ceccccce Wine BrOwniiiieocouen aes 113 
Peterborough ....... Fe Nes bittese uss ty ene tee te 267 
Port:Arthur oi... Thoss.Pentold eee 353) 
Parry Sound........ GAS SONUS LGN vane ote ore tx 861 
SimiGoue vi vues e ese PO ScHODerrson ens ee wees ¢ ee 106 
St. Catharines ...... Geosehush yyy at cee 243 
Rarnidouss, booker se . [Sin Wal Byes Pe Bikar bea pe el pag eM 245 
Stee tiord cre: oe 5 ECON Teh ole. Rao a ae te 109 
Sandwich....ccecess JnosHarmans. eos ee wees 192 
St; Thomas t.%<.".: Wi Hinton vse over eks 116 
Sault Ste. Marie.....|R. M. Hearst (acting)..... 236 
Sidbourys. ois. ees Re WEANEY sues cs Ute Cae 1,164 
OTD DEO 2 he hae Cee ae A it Gham persass eure ee 4,912 
Walkerton....... el LD. HUCK CCHDIOs ee Peta ee es 42 
Woodstock.......... Chas. Wilsoni..... SEPA 255 
Welland sc eieaeea0s Ji Teottin air here. ca eek wee 231 
WHMGDY wees ves pas J. E. Schiller..... rae isi 84 
Lock-ups 
Atikokan’ >: 05.04.) He McDonald. is 6 e.8 Fetes oa we lawns oe wc fee Uelgie Ollie is ierdie'o itioan ops alas 
Byng Inlet........ BAMooresnctsslt ac os wee eee 9 
Cobalisactce ce Aco CT ROWeL vesee beer bene 100 
Mine Centre ...... voles CHIDO ees kek eee te 10 
Totals orcas 2S) cle Ga etd oO ore Aaa plate aie tates 16,100 


9,945) 108,749} 123,302 


” 
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ie OL Lenin so SoBe Cis IS peak 
No, 8 ° : é 


Salaries of various gaol officials for the year ended 30th September,1916. 


Expenditure. Salaries. 
: E : Si 
cS = a By: Be é 
ot, 3 = oS Boe S 
ge e z oe Sas a Se 
na nz = na be ef 2 a 3 
3 os + a5 Bari 7 S 5 ns 
ae m2 a oe BOO 3 = 3 2 
iS) OO 6) = <q i) 4 = io} 
> C. es ric: $ c. $ c¢. S716. Sue. Soe: Sie; 
1,362 00; 2,156 00 323 86) 3,841 86 18 88 850 00 756 00 390 00 200 00 
1,767 00; 1,850 00 50 00; 38,667 00 11538 700 00 550 00 300 00 300 00 
850 82) 2,616 62 52 77) ~3,520 21 10 44 900 00) 1,166 62 250 00 300 00 
388 67! 1,350 00 105 65; 1,844 32 63 59 550 00 450 00 250 00 100 00 
918 52} 1,965 00 311 75} 3,195 27 16 05; 1,000 00 650 00 165 00 150 00 
326 25 750 00 28 00) 1,104 25 50 19 HOOS OOps seen ess 100 00 150 00 
826 79 780 00 62 43) 1,669 22 26 92 OOOO AS 40 00 140 00 
1,074 59) 1,750 00 100 00) 2,924 59 40 06+ 1,000 00 400 00 250 00 100 00 
1,932 93} 1,930 00 80 10} 3,943 03 26 64 800 00 730. 00 200 00 200 00 
Pe ostcp6r 2448000... oc oeks: 3,972 56 17 97 800 00; 1,240 00 208 00 200 00 
PUG 4 ol 280 001s. fe 1,776 74 12 a0 550 00 730 00 200; OO) er Se. 
5148.58) 1.67000. co ceo. 2,818 58 5d 26 750 00 600 00 200 00 120 00 
IeaO RSS le 87D -O0ls cos et Le 3,015 88 41 88 800 01 675 00 300 00 100 00 
814 49 600 00 10 20; 1,424 69 74 98 S500 00 eee. 150; 00) ee. 
4,239 82) 4,600 00 914 50). 9,754 32 5 81; 1,200 00} 2,900 00 350 00} ™ 150 00 
1,878 53} 2,850 00 41 20} 4,769 73 20 92} 1,100 00} 1,250 00 300 00 200 00 
1,286 23) 1,655 00 144 12} 3,085 35 19 16 750 00 630 00 140 00 135 00 
ROONMEG EL BO2TAL ES poh eethN 2,718 55 109 07 536 74 924 00 191 67 200 00 
3,012 00} 4,722 00 180 00; 7,914 00 9 46} 1,000 00; 2,652 00 720 00 350 00 
525 54; 1,700 00 82 50} 2,308 ra 74 45 700 00 700 00 200 00 100 00 
458 18; 1,281 25 5 95) 1,745 38 62 33 600 00 456 25 150 00 75. 00 
501 88; 1,475 00 24 76) 2,001 64 10 81 700 00 500 00 200 00 75 00 
3/3. 23 940 40 25 00} 1,338 63 23 48 TOS AOS oe 100 00 75 00 
2,060 05) 2,300 00 90 55) 4,450 60 26 02 600 00} 1,375 50 175 00 150 00 
4,745 40} 5,191 16 144 69} 10,081°25 11 68} 1,200 00) 3,241 16 400 00 350 00 
2,116 12} 2,130 41 119 67; 4,366 20 51 97 800 00 780 41 300 00 250 00 
1,711 41} 1,500 00 33 73) 38,245 14 108 17 700 00 500 .00 200 00 100 00 
952 90} 1,900 00 25 25} 2,878 15 37 37 800 00 800 00 200 00 100 00 
260 00 O75 200%. wees 1,235 00 12 88 SO000f see ate 200 00 75 00 
CIS 020. O80" 00) Fores vos. 2,758 62 24 41; 1,000 00 730 00 150 00 100 00 
908 08} 1,600 00 158 53) 2,666 61 9 96 750 00 550 00 150 00 150 00 
2,394 40) 4,090 00 48 90) 6,533 30 18 49 900 00} 2,640 00 300 00} 250 00 
846 45) 1,580 00 — 80 00) +=2,456 45 2 85 600 00 730 00 100 00 150 00 
472 70! 1,475 00 89 53] 2,037 23 19 21 600 00 600 00 200 00 75 00 
896 00}. 1,950 00 60 00; 2,906 00 11 96 900 00 600 00 300 00 150 00 
726 94! 1,816 50 210 10} 2,753 54 hte25 675 00 716 50 225 00 200 00 
927 85} 1,750 00 78 80} 2,756 65 25 28 700 00 640 00 260 00 150 00 
2,237 35) 2,750 00 200 00} 5,187 35 27 02 800 00} 1,450 00 300 00 200 00 
524 99) 1,971 25 38 20}; 2,534 44 21 84 800 00 821 25 200 00 150 00 
1,927 39) 3,033 33 110 34! 5,071 06 21 48 833 33] 1,800 00 200 00 200 00 
15606°94)<3.,240 00) ere 2.2 4,846 94 4 16 650 00} 2,190 00 250 00 150 00 
12,234 80] 25,242 96 733 99) 38,211 75 7 77| 3,550 00/18,642 96) 1,550 00] 1,500 00 
625 89} 1,500 00 50 0 2,175 89 51 80 700 00 450 00 250 00 100 00 
1,236 85) 2,393 92 418 26; 4,049 26 15 88), 963 00} 1,080 92 250 00 100 00 
1,162 50} 2,561 25 414 06} 4,137 81 17 91 806 00} 1,345 30 209 95 200 00 
1,050 14! 1,750 00 41 75) 2,841 89 33 82 800 00 600 00 200 00 150 00 
Bie ActeNy bos LaOS OO i capac: 150" GOL SA coe aa LAO 00K Rs SS ses ee ee BE teres 
Peel sere a ve 300 00 7 00 307 00 34 11 BOO 00; 8. cule ae, Tr acees Si oees pate 
wee setts Danes DOOAOO EAS oss 300 00 30 00 BOG LOOM aeere fo Seek cs ee we ee nee 


69,918 14/119,727 46) 5,646 14/195,291 74 12 13/389,179 47/60,243 87/11,884 62) 8,420 00 
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2b ef ee SE eS SE ee 
TABLE No. 9. 2 

Showing the number of escapes and deaths, the Revenue derived from prison labor, the cost 


of diet, the accommodation of the various gaols and the highest and lowest number of 
prisoners in custody during the year ending September 30th, 1916. 


n- 


Name of gaol. 


ber of prison- 
ers confined 
in gaol at any 
time during 


in gaol at any 
the year. 


risoners who 
escaped and 
time during 
the year. 
Lowest num- 
prison labor, 


evaded re- 
cells in each 


capture. 
escaped and 
were recap- 
tured. 
gaol. 

ber of priso 
ers confined 
revenue de- 
rived from 
rations for 
prisoners. 


Prisoners who 
died. 


P 
Cost of daily 


Prisoners who 
Greatest num- 
Actual cash 


Number of 


~ 


Barrie....... Sere alune 1d Ae ta Wai, dah atate, Obese ele me 
Bellevilles cic cos sc calla Sco Wis st aceicla a a viele tinea ree's a 


Chatham....... ee 

Fort Frances....... z 
Goderich.......cee-- 
Gnelphici. secs css ee 
Gore Bay... sas cep as 
Hamilton........- es 


eeecteceleoe 0 ¢ 0 a0 6 | ee © 0 0 0 0 © 


Ringstoric os iced hie etl copie nies eo stip ane hae s toes os 
Kitchener sees oloa s Cine eh cw bec eek lemme hase 


DT/Orignal ecg os Se eae SG ie wie nie] Se Fere a 
Milton cee Hea ab. 1 1 
Napanee. Ratt  AY Nea MeO NG Wee eer beh re Ay: 


Oitawe oi veces 
Owen Sound........- 


eecoveeevoeet|oe ee ee ee 
ecVeececeeleereereeeeoej{eseer ee ee 


00'S © O14 6) 016. 020) 0°8 8 e°8]) 6 0 1e;s oe) 88 


Picton st Sco ce os 3 see fe oO OLe et ene a, Bey os yg 
Pembroke: fee ok ba wo ee eee Ss cles oleae se eae 
Peterborough....... | eccecccfeceecececleceveees 
Port Arthur...) PUGS SOC NEO Sy Sreene aC ae Sacra ee 
Parry Soutid soca ie ie we when] wees vials ee 
Dee aaa 


PO Pee ie Ware Ya I ee | CCI Yn hau Ta at Ya OY SST iG Sh li 


eeeeeveeevet|eee se eo ee 


St. Thomas... vs. 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 


eeceovveceoeteeee eeee 


WG LlSTIC see ore eos acl ee ae ole 
Whitby 42. t%s Fr evihy ane aah ng’ at ier ya Sera re 
Lock-ups : 

ACTION EN ooo aod oe Sees | Caw Soeceye | 6 a ea ee 


6-6 @ 0.0 0 @ | © 0 0 6) 01.0.0 6} Ce 6-9 (0.0.0, 
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TABLE No. 10. 


Showing the daily cost per prisoner in each of the gaols, excluding the District Lock-ups, for 
the year ending September 30th, 1916. 


ie < 
n = oa = a “ 
o's B Op ed HO 
Ae $5 E BS 
ae is 7 ak 
Name of gaol. rae = ae 3 6 Sa 
Boies pest a3 a3 
2s o a2 os Sy 
Ess #58 B9 oS 
a a cs) < 
o. Ee: Cents. 
SDR c COG ete Ug a egret nels tan Mag ane 204 4,405 1,362 00 30.91 
MIOLIOVILUE eto o's Sane ly esate ca Pek vomacee es Boe, 5,393 1,767 00 32.76 
PCa ORO eee eae oy Sed oc ies ite a etn ee 337 re bok L 850 82 22.92 
PVEARAD COLAC, Coos oo ie aoe nek mie Oa 29 279 388 67 139.30 
Brockville.....: Re RV EE eee 199 3,449 918 52 26.63 
PSEA COTI GMA UC ee oie cor os meres bos aes We 22 813 326 25 40.12 
MANE M ee ONUN ck cha ae cee ae sis Barred ov 1,488 826 79 57.49 
Ceram lierer es Coes bein Scacaie ts ari. ce 8 m3 2,282 1,074 59 47.08 
ROLLS ae aa. oo teed oi al vice tied eS 148 3,497 1,932 93 55.27 
Wath aie eat oe eh s es bate aN 221 4,913 1,524 56 BE05 
POG UranCes last tcicc ono ces abe Ckah. 6 144 AES 296 74 13.06 
SEOUCTIC Mac Mel thr tw acres ub soe ears 51 2.052 1,148 58 57.08 
ide Disa e oor ee ees lei eae 72 2,003 1,140 88 56.95 
CAGPCRESE VS hl ECG too Fae oh eenials gates noes 19 Toab2 814 49 59.80 
[SESS D [faye Gah Gy te eae set Aes ane Sh Rt y Mare 1,678 20,684 4,239 82 20.49 
PeeWee UES ee eA atc ils) coe eas Cae ee 228 6,588 1,878 58 28.51 
POE NENG PMc, Tits ale phe mk che wed Suites 161 3,530 1,286 23 36.43 
POOOT a ea MTG a aia ve ee bas aa 5 ees 24 885 866 14 99.11 
PAGO teers Gee a aet be 2 awe al oats Sea 6 8 836 8,775 3,012 00 34.32 
EOS tcmia et. ack PHS e ee aie ots ooo 31 674 525 54 78.07 
RPAJELODA PSs hae es oo ar eens ook Pees 28 1,769 458 18 25.90 
GUAT) ais: Boe Ged 1 By enlist Aan ty ok Ren oP 185 2,246 501 88 22504 
NAO te rr mg Nenana ae theo Wie oes bi 861 Bia. ao 43,34 
BOGE Vises) 1 tar Me REG cte tea 171 6,710 2,060 05 30:70 
LALO ROSE: neg ne RR Ny Meg) © eRe eR pera 863 16,791 4,745 40 28:26 
Owen Sound... osc. oes PONS. 2 etree eS 84 4,449 2 116. 12 47.66 
Biratipevilies ly py eye CASO re, 30 4,502 L714) 38.01 
emer rere nr Se Ne 77 3,074 952 90 30.99 
TEST pea BRN Alters ie Ula Fate bre pon 96 416 | 260 00 62.50 
PHIBTO ROM, ctr se Sle ns ee eae ae: 113 2,513 778 62 30.26 
PIPELOLDOLOUS L129, gees ced encase pata c oe 267 4,619 908 08 19.66 
IR ORGEAT UNE cet cre alot a oc cates cee 353 6,188 2,394 40 38.69 
aU UNE SONIA ony: heh occa 6 ace ie cee coe ccs 861 5,194 846 45 16.29 
ReICOare aes oth Winns tn a Ae Wea es 106 BS [Axe 472 70 19.91 
BER OGEMariNnee te, y sicioy ee celeuters eke be 243 3,555 896 00 25.20 
BENIN c cys oo ot ae AS vo ee eat scrote « et 24D 4,144 726 94 17.54 
PUrAclOrd ores see eed er ae 109 veg be 927 85 40.72 
Band WiCR YY <5 oc ei oe Fe ek oS Oo woe 192 4,621 2 201 BD 48.39 
Ue LOMAS Cheer eo A et eer Sk So eee reek 116 2,749 , 524 99 19.09 
pybitt Or ten MATION ees oo area wt 236 5,704 1,927 389 33.79 
SHODUTY ie vee Read ee Ne ee cage he gies 1,164 9,591 1,606 94 16.75 
MOLONLO™, os.) i oe Shek estes els Pacis ss nites Pek 4,912 46 ,824 12,234 80 26c12 
Ne LEON COIS oo ais 0 cies Sane ote ake 42 1,303 625 89 48.03 
WNDU S LOCK yak wlads Siaas tee. hs i Naas. 255 3,353 1,236 85 36.87 
re ee hate co cei caren nest see 231 5,085 1,162 50 22.86 
VULNS ioc BAe Oe a Ne OR Se 84. 2,123 1,050 14 49.46 
FPORAISI AoA ts Peace ty ae eee ois 15,981 232,051 693918 14 30.09 


LL Ly TT LLL LL Ra aM a a a a a RC ih RR elie ante ean) 
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TABLE No. 11. 


Showing the number of prisoners, male and female, sentenced during the year ending 
September 30th, 1915, and a comparison of the same with the current year. 


nnn -ngUE/SISUnEIAISIS SPA SnD BES eae a 


No of Prisoners} No. of Prisoners 
sentenced in the| sentenced in the 
yearending30th| year ending 30th Increase. Decrease. 
September,#1915. September, 1916. 


Name of gaol. 


2 f 2 o 
: a a $ a = : a 
aba OS Aee Bde SoS ee g 
ao ° o ° o 
= xy H =) Fy & = fy 
Barrie erceeeeceooeeceereeeeeeeserceeeeeeves 195 9 204 160 6 166 eoeeecne eeceeeliseaeeee 
Bellevillecsers coh. acre nee 6 Rigere chewee ciate 276 7| 2838) 135 OU ae a eer atets 
Brantford........-. Ease Woes ole ereke 157 9 166 176 3) 179 19 bee bere 
Bram PLOW dere steve ae adee a sielsetcisrete le BNI 15 1 16 5 1 | ave taiee: eilietetete pieilievevereete 
Brockville a: 0.4 tiaeack 5 Ae hee 85 5 90 119 20 139 
BraceDrid LE genoeec eat c ean ewan) salae 31 3 34 TBI rmieetee 1D) ow oa eile Cree g lies 
ORY UPA wee ae lee ces aes Peo eee cee (6) 1 74 39 1 AQK Fortier elie erate 
OLMWH lise oslele wisles crete aa si e's te. Se 7 2 78 47 5 Dates 
Cobourg ..... cc hen A RNSR AR ANN saya 55 3 58} 119 3} 122 Ga leeerces 
Chathamersas.te ser fi a oh Pe Be a 104 Meader 133 10 143 29 
HOLPRITANCES ecw cee es euleteiscnesaees 149 1 150 7 1 VS oenre Gta. ical arecats 
CROGETICHIN se hataee Aieatesenes oe PERRET Daling seks 32 Q0ilanswaet QO Ee es liv weia we oie ae ates 
Guelph ..cccorsees aa etainiare! Selete’« plavevarnie\ 66 5 (fie 51 2 DS | Reece aa are tie eines 
CORO BAY see ites Waders mittens ee eee 13 1 14 1 3 15ers 
Hamilton was dase eet eles ts Pet a Dee tebe 86} 919} 1,130 78) 1,208). 2971. 520% 
WAS SLO I dca sec otal clepteraracapecois ates mneveretstels 289 31 320 178 13 LOU ier ces 
KG TCE Or oe ee re he ae oa seal LL 6) 118) 7 98 Beh Ode eaereenle Saeco Meats 
KGEMOLA tise seals cee ee eee ele Lote AO 34 2 36 17 1 oes (Ree RR eS eI RR 
LON Gomes ei hics cea > Set os A ah 668 33) FOL}. 479 DE Rea st074 untae ou ey 
TANCSAVics wo elects seer ooehasefale arses Exe aetete Glens 26 10ers Kian nA pes eel Pele wal Sa ses 
1, Orignal * 2... (Geen LN Sara Aa etetterers fase 6 Serate 23 6 29 23 1 pa es me Be ae 
Milton< sense Wer ah che Sele) oh alaiaiavere X oat ls wla.e ayers S2\), Uiaee 32 A Bhsars le 42 10].. 
INADAMEC hs ccs ine uses ee aks elt incees al 4 55 43 2 ABSENT See eet 
IN OLED ED Ayia ote Mentsinilaree gietisleves Sb nities 276 20 296 124 15 BO ote cee egnatiens 
ANNA IAL See SOB COME CRIA Oe amr ag Sourct = 493 80} 573) 338 8220490) See 
OWRRSOUNG Le cuco seaweed Tetaa tren aale's 94 4 98 60 4 yd ees sree 
OTANTEVING oo. oct calesbcs tele wus ceeniss Ahee 17 2) 19 20 2 22 Bat ce 
Perth @OSSerteeeeeeeceeseeeoeeeeeosoeeeseeee » 80 1 81 51 3 54 eeeeee 
PLECOM Oyo cides lols HOE ean eHOn Liaise 1B) ose tetere 13 tO eee a BAe sets 
Pembroke ..... Diep Serone sls antares elose s cietere 116 1 117 103 3 LOC arene 
Peter boxoug hiss tatewea sacs anise see aries 133 ji} 144 89}: 18) Sale os 
PoLrpATthUre decks arcs cutesct ae ued s 685 231 708} 272 1SiSes 290) nae * 
PATTY SOM cic caters amcests cislen's Sbtersioreie’s 161 3 164 696 5 701 535 
Simcoe eeeee seer ere e@oeseeocover® eeeeeove 45 71 46 67 1 68 ; 22 eocece 
StiGa thariNes oc s iss eowaeea cleat i oteeraios 168 3 171 173 5} 178 
Sarnia voce svceantelse,: Racca emcee Bal a5, 2138 1 214; 168 (fee Wastes 
Stratford . ceuewsecn sees ot aie iia eae ye 89 1 90 64 1 G5 cae uc eheton eer tate 
Sani GWiCl wade wa eic ence ne A eke wl eels 174 4 178 87 8 SRibr sida 
StuTPhomas<4.0. 20 aN, Deets e bie eases 73 9 82 46 9 55]... S. 
Sault ote, Marie dele cecuvectelec's-oeeece nice’ 191 12} 208 147 2. gee ECB Rata ec 
GLUE: sete for s saee ee Sareea FHanhee tebsinl tee 26] 1,448} 501 H28 eee, 
IN QTOMUO nares ie eae 2a ee hecicotswets ol DeRoeLy E238, 814) 1 953) (40612, S59. yep afte coos | ote a 
Wea lier CG Wr cos sae calciaon ee raisiene 35 Q 3 Pale De ek OM hee Re Sees 
WH GOCSLOGIS toate cuderscsle'els’ee seine ceesc cake 98 3 101 147 3 150 AO Pa sais 
Welland sace: Poe cies SOEs veces ake 298 3 301 150 6 LOO s sates in 
NAT FAG DD Victicicis ow atard crates wot Gane Sharebee aie lsl ors apeie & 94 3 97 [pbs ROG sh, Be ate meee 
Lock-ups: 
EA DANIO A Mins tciore Stee Cetin: siele ne iv esion erie Oy ave iotaks ashve letersi alihats sail ease wt sherk athe 
Byng Inlet ...... ac oat eleeie wteinaee UG eee Ld igsercs cttlantere ci] lace ea oieete| ales 
GU DALE ch she oo co eee ost celine eine Sol eleees 38 50 8 58 
Mine Centre. Ae eck cae a hiecedheien SOE pe Roe oie Ma ry Sole, oA yor ees OO EG 
Totals s.....--ce0s6 ooees oes. {11,666]  997/12,663) 8,524) 840) 9,364) 1,0 
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PARLIAMENT Buripines, Toronto, January 26th, 1917. 


To His Honour Six JOHN STRATHEARN HeEnpRIE, C.V.O., a Colonel in the Militia 
of Canada, etc., etc., ete. 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


May 17 PLEASE Your Honovr: 


I beg to submit herewith the Forty-ninth Annual Report upon the Prisons and 
Reformatories, being for the year ending 31st October, 1916. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Honour’s most obedient servant, 


W. D. McPHERSsoN, 
Provinctal Secretary. 


[43] 


Toronto, November 14th, 1916. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith, to be presented to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the Forty-ninth Annual Report upon the Prisons and 
Reformatories of the Province of Ontario, being for the year ending 31st October, 
1916. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


W. W. Duntop, 


Inspector. 
THE Honovurasite W. D. McPuerson, Mae opi 
Secretary of the Province of Ontario, 
Toronto. 


[45] 
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THE ONTARIO REFORMATORY, GUELPH, CANADA. 


December 14th, 1916. 


Sir,—In submitting the Annual Report for the Official Year just closed, you 
will observe that our population has been far below normal, no doubt owing to the 
fact that many men who would have drifted into prison have exercised their nobler 
spirit and offered their lives on behalf of their country and human liberty. 


During the past year considerable numbers of our men have enlisted imme- 
diately on their discharge, while many others would gladly enlist were they per- 
mitted to do so. The loyalty of our inmates clearly demonstrates that it is only a 
step from prisoner to patriot. : 

I desire to strongly recommend the establishment of a school, as our statis- 
tical report reveals the fact that 132 of our inmates last year were wholly illiterate, 
and it is painful to think that we gave them no educational advantages. 

I beg further to recommend the re-establishment of the tailor shop, as it is 
one of the most valuable educative methods an institution can have. 

Tailoring is a trade particularly well adapted for cripples and certain physical 
types which are of little value either to themselves or the Institution in other 
forms of labour. We usually have a fair number of first class tailors whose ser- 
vices would be lucrative in the tailor shop, but whose work is of little value else- 
where. When you close an educative institutional industry for the reason, that it 
cannot compete financially with free labour you place Commercialism before Refor- 
mation and ignore the spirit for which a Reformatory stands. 

Re General Superintendent here. When the Official Rules and Regulations 
were being drafted for the Ontario Reformatory I approved of the appointment of 
a Director of Industries, but I frankly state that at that time I had no conception 
of such an organization as exists here to-day. The Custodial and Industrial De- 
partments dovetail into each other at many points, and there should be one, and 
only one, supreme institutional authority. During the past year maliciously un- 
truthful reports have been made by officials of one department against officials of 
another department without revealing the identity of those making the reports. 
Such conditions are fatal to a proper institutional atmosphere—an atmosphere 
essential to successful work. Such acts would be impossible were every member 
of the staff responsible to one General Superintendent. 

I desire to strongly recommend that the Official Rules and Regulations be 
changed so as to provide for one General Superintendent, who shall have authority 


over every department of the Institution and every member of the Reformatory 


Official Staff. 

In view of my prospective early retirement from my position it cannot be 
said that I am seeking personal power. Numerous episodes, many of them intensely 
painful, have shown the need of this change during the past year. 

The Ontario Parole Board continue to manifest their deep interest in all that 
pertains to the betterment. of those who come to the Reformatory. Each member 
of the Patrol Board finds no detail too minute in which to interest himself per- 
sonally on behalf of those who come before him. During the past year 369 men 
appeared before the Parole Board, and from this number the Board released 33, 
and recommended the release by the Department of Justice of 145. 


Me 


: 4 Wt. 3 a ; ¢ 
Bais: Fie SPOT ek a Le ee ee 
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During the past year Mr. J. A. McCrea and a faithful band of teachers and 
singers have given of their. best in conducting a splendid Sunday school at the 
Reformatory. The Guelph Ministerial Association have very kindly arranged our 
‘Sunday services, one-half of which are taken by our never-failing friends, the 
Salvation Army. Major and Mrs. Frazer have been unremitting in their uplift 
~ work among our boys. The Reverend Father Quirk ministers faithfully and suc- 
cessfully to our Roman Catholic population. 

The Custodial Staff, and a great majority of all those connected with the 
Institution, have given me a loyal and most helpful support for which I am deeply 
grateful. . 

I desire to thank you and those officials of the Provincial Secretary’s Depart- 
ment who have assisted me during the past year. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. T. GiLMourR, 


Superintendent. 
Mr. EH. R. Roacers, 
Inspector, Prisons and Public Charities, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontarvo. 
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This first table shows the committals and discharges during the past three years: 


1914 
In custody at commencement of year (November) ............ 755 
Committed during the year 2.0.0.0... cere wee ee bees eee scans 1,593 
2,348 
Discharged on expiration of SenteNnCe§...... cece rece eee e re eeee 1,186 
Discharged by ticket of leave ....... 2. ccc eee cece e ee eee e teens 246 
Discharged by payment of fine .......... cece eee cere cere e ees q 
Remission of sentence ..........-+seeeees beta lew: Sea adlel uaa ¢ atieus) Sieaepe 6 
Released: On. OTGer iN; COUNGH AS. ei iive, e Too 3e 530 ate se ge he we) n aera 1 
CONGILIONA A OLCASE se he he ee eee orcs Baths alta aba ay aire ies toes ne Peewee, ote 
Transferred to; County Gaolsi i. ses.a ci owreiets «Pil Uale asia ts whan ones mat 
Transferred to Kingston Penitentiary ......-......cccccseseees PES aes 
Transferred to Lunatic AsylUM ........ ccc eee cece cree cece cence 3 
Transferred to Common Gaol as unfit for labour ......°....... 9 
Transferred to Industrial Farm; Thornhill ye. oe). sees vee 3: 
Transferred to ‘Industrial’ Farm, Burwash:i...iie st nes ee wes 
Prangterred sts SADACOL LIN ie oe cs ois we helh ahalcd soli: at austiaeliette lake shin sl 8c wiansts Te 1 
Released’ on Habeas -Oorpus (2 ospueei ca RRs spare ark rela reeyeie v 
Died IMGPrisoh CHOspita lire Fe ae ieik oate ie wee unipgire toe, ole io an wi Bela net 3 
EISCADO orc at ee Le eects Le eee bow RIS Sais nde Leo eRCTaL Ee enalle & OPttn aceelig amar 32 
Remaining an VeustOmdy i. vale ces aig deen oe relate ees ote ane ds areas te baa 851 
2,348 


1915 1916 
851 595 
1,029) s).21, 001 


1,880 1,596 


825 792 
347 221 
9 5 
10 6 
4 3 

af 2 
aia 5 
1 1 

7 1 

3 4 

1 61 

1 4 

2 am 

1 1 
48 92 
595 402 


1,880 1,596 


The number of prisoners sentenced direct to the prison, and of those sentenced 
to the gaols and afterwards removed to the Ontario Reformatory, is shown in the 


following summary: 


1914 

SENTENCE “AITeCt fi aiccu wi ese wicg sol seals oPD eRe cee ACN GONE 7 ee ps 1,206 

Tranki erred trom -COMMON * LAOIS seh wee cle a woods ew cee sie eee ee 381 

Transferred ‘to. Industrial Farm, ) Port sWilliam= -....23% 2. os 1 

Transferred to Industrial Farm, Thornhill sncivaion te irre acne etek Lee 5 
Transterred: to Industrial Parm, Langstafi. 50.2 i. pose cee ecru 

1,593 


Committed during 


Social Conditions. the year. 
rr) eee oo ie Bs ee aI ak CEL ca aes Fa dey Revaace Packane olde 376 
SIN Ges ia ciate sc Gh aie cla tae eee ta dad wien < alates erie a ehe ye eee 625 

1,001 

Habits. 

ADATAINOT Rie erm aha tine Wile nee oie cia ankue Wharieli at Ol ally aMien pu eee Reata atte 310 
IVDO CTALC Teast als cue es Ora Oe Dale oad MO te Ui Rinne i eis Seen erat Site sare 479 
ANTOMHSTS CS Hy oe ka are an aly eta anee Wi are a eee e co ee anaes 212 

1,001 

Educational Status. 

Read sandewrite scien. case's Gee ws 4 ctceere ehaterelagemyn Neale eres 863 
Read (only) oi i Gea ag06 vino s bistale = «ccna Gow ope egrets Meo wis Biases = 6 
ING VOCIICATLON Sls estate Cate has rep ca ai enale coud Minne rmanctae ereueeN es 132 

1,001 


The inmates received during the year, who were reported to be of temperate habits, 


represented 39 per cent. 


1915 1916 
733 560 
292 441 

4 


1,029 1,001 


Total com- 

mitments. 
9,186 

21,991 


31,177 


7,721 
1,792 
21,664 


31177 


25,817 
1,324 
4,036 


31,177 


The inmates received during the year, who were reported to be of moderate habits, 


represented 47 per cent. 


The inmates received during the year, who were reported to be of intemperate 


habits, represented 21 per cent. 


The total uneducated men represented 13 per cent. 


an 
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This table shows how releases were effected by ticket of leave, Ontario Parole 
Commission, and by Minister of Justice (direct). 


BSCR OU OL leave oa) We, Pete BM miatn ea ORE I ay aay 146 
Pilario. Parole! Gommisaiony yung ewe mel eee eel aan ao 
_Released by Minister of Justine CELLED GGT Reig ker V cclme rate te tic aitd | last 42 

BLOC IEE 2 Okie CRRA Os Mie titag tin mae a! Vie Cae ny tea? 2:21 


The table annexed shows how the inmates were employed and -the number of days’ 
work which was performed by them at the different industries: 


Pee Oia ties SNOT er nine hon wae AN ee hgh e Pee in URN AA OY ta 6,421 days. 
BLOOM SNOT a ae, stems hee amasta Otel Rotem E NLP TS VET gas 
OU Gain ESAT G00 saat 9 ore Gem alah cs ORR re AINE wo ge ee RI Moa Ore 
BU cesLiO Dhar, crseidautes 4. get cae pee cee go a hy. Sas eit) A {iE eine 
sl OU eivd iin Pita aie cee sts aicate karte PEA Oe, 6,676 
Machine shop, including blacksmith ................... a eee 
Bete ALLOW Is ae gia Mah ere ee ee ee ane Piso 
LIER II OS are ES a UU ce RS Gane ee a Co ru een ene 1,449 * 
Engineers, firemen, steamfitters, electrician ............ 6.328% "ee 
Fist Com OIE OCH NONRG: tastes ce We ee ah Sao. 
Construction—permanent miproventents: (Ee oe OLA 4,714 ~* 
Pena eran ra lteratious. yet eh iate) pere ye yes ages Ear 
Meet WIDTOVEIM ONES arr rdd en ucla tak en bags be aurea | 5,00 Figs 
LS RTE A 0S ce NRL AONE A ie ah Oe A 1,150 4% 
BBG SCR VME Oe Cot icy Ula heen sk BN NC Aaa dA hs 504 * 
LOE IOS Ts Wa eugene ON ae a ae 2,616. * 
PP OIMC MAA DICGE eaters et seer ees oe. Sb. ke oe Re. 450 
LEE NCO SS MASE ie CAP St Rei rab ee OE ay i625. 
Py Lie Vgme cic Pee EOS Ue CRT ree Woh Ck eek ke 704 * 
UMEE Vier Jan eke fies Na ata Ree Sy OS May bet F616 
Pir Oras 1iM0 “KIMa a cee wears oe Oa ke co ee 1,023nce"* 
RLOUOMMEUSICE ates eh tehin h en Pe yee ey et Mae wet 864 “ 
Abattoir is.. aah bap wehetaitw’ otaecutelis Beate a ahd efor nee cng te ae fc es 
ORE OU Uber e RuRce Ee Eee CCE wtclte 4 c's do 4 hobs Sate ah Task 
56,487 

DOMESTIC AND KITCHEN DEPARTMENT. 

Nurber ofidays, domestic work so ocses sce. oeckcetaah.. 5,624 days 
Number of days kitchen, bakers, butchers .............. SSCs 
TE606Ga 

The table annexed shows the number of days inmates were in the hospital, sick 
in cells, under punishment and attending court. a 

TIGA Abe OT Slick: ite COllse Uk roe Sah ek ke ee 2,736 days. 
CETTE “have eh Ea 00%) 092) SS nie eee ange ee ee are eed VAC Le 
PUROTLINIE COOURE RE thls sh Oas aoe e Coe le awk ee oe eee SL te 


Ast Oe 


Table of comparisons, industrial work and domestic work, taking an average of 
9 hours per day, six days per week. 


1915 1916 
IOUT Mars Wor me oe NT Pel Oo cide} olde soe Po cn. he, 3,006 days 6,421 days. 
SOD Sars Sec ny Fal ois Baie. See. cok eb ie ee: 1,088 * Ze 
Sram Vit Tiare CLE De Pee tec Sook te toy Ey Yn Te 5,020 4 re A 
chris UGS, Set AAC on eee oe en rr eas 2,482 hoe. 
MNO FUDGE Ora 99d ho ESR ee a ee aa aan Ef O23 tes 6,676 “ 
Machine shop, including blacksmith ..................... 15:44 430% Teloouie 
SCR AOU ete ees ne ot. VAY DDG. oN. RG ee ee os 2169.0" 1,136 
OMe Meee ea es URI bc cla Geduk cence ces 630 “ 1,449 *“ 
Engineers, firemen, steamfitters, electricians ............. aut Oe 6,328 i 
Peewee SLOONNOUSGS 1, ') 5.0 ye edn csly cclccced Lilelea ees ose 3,166 saa |” 
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Construction—permanent improvement .......ceeeeeeuees 2,484 days 4,714 days. 
Repairs and alterationS ..........see cece ec ee ees ee teenes HOR. R30 
Land IMPproveMents 7. 65 Ves eck lee seals oe aly wis ole) aln lala re b O12 o> 
Ta Toes oie clos wae ae Het Wy te, he te Sale re totes fete to adobe (a Oh tant te le Pleas Mee 1300 3% BIB0 
PLS OT yh e te clch allatat wi shatal <teamthatn! catch aheta atahe! alte! eicatehe! gusta trate cela ele 2200 HO4 7K 
Dairy Par corns sss hes ta ates ee aah cree ee nae 942. * 2016s s5: 
ETOP Ge SLA TOS I cca lh aia ek Sunn ue alls Bon epacie IN) ohne Watt pale iene ate 242 -** 450 >= 
FI GATITR TOTS thes oh els "k's te2o a ithe ite nian Nollohs No Stas atin cde Tales alinnte fot nliabalats et etctie S99 + ALL 
TEAL WELY failie se Wace ha hie ctl whale taels + is, 0/0) 0 Pantene wa oun ia coum renee oe iP ote 704 cet 
ATT aig ate Te ORO er Aen ee gia aun Patt Meee ew ro Pe 66.0 BL 2, O10 tau: 
Hydrator and lime Kiln ...... cece eee cece cece cence eee DOG ta 1028050 
SEGITS SOTTISTIOL So cas Gib hones atabea ta ase «ee eget da lath pee eaten a 1204 oe 864 “ 
TOIT re ere ee, 0 Sa kene ok a ite Gia atta Wolada te MOca trig’ o-eitene etd catia cola anes ne vate 859 “ 245 tae 
EE OOTY Tyree ak a oie n Woe ce ehe sa sla «erties eG B whe Siecle te ays we ap aaimia saa ae bi snake (2 
53,480“ 56,487 “ 
Domestic and kitchen departments ......cceeceereeeeeees 13.114 es. 11,606 “ 
TTA se 6 Eee AIP hk ca here ele ao ik eile’ Fee es Ne ene O94 0 68,093 “ 


Wuitby, ASYLUM PRISON FaRM.—MIMICo, CLAY PLANT PRISON FARM. 


General summary of labour distribution performed at the above institutions: 


WHiItTsy ASYLUM PRISON F‘ARM. 


From ist November, 1915, to 27th April, 1916 ..... oe ate iiss steele tater 39,960 days. 


MImMiIco CLAY PLANT PRISON. 


From ist November, 1915, to October 31st, 1916 ....... cee ce ee ee cece vees 19,104 days. 


ONTARIO REFORMATORY, GUELPH. 


ANNUAL RETURN. 


For THE TWELVE MONTHS CoMMENCING 1ST NOVEMBER, 1915, AND ENDING 31sST 
OcTosER, 1916. 


Remaining in custody, November 


BEE POLO LON Ae, . sea araat at atetcices tn 595 
Committed during the twelve 
MVTORGIG Sie ae TR ae oe 8 peas 1,001 
1,596 
Discharged on expiration of sen- 

- PONCO Oh Serials Se Mee eee et 792 
Discharged by ticket of leave..... 221 
Discharged by payment of fine ... 5 
Remission of sentence ........... 6 
Released on order in Council .... 3 
Conditional release w4...s+. 000 ewes 2 
Transferred to County Gaols .... 5 
Transferred to Kingston Peniten- 

SS ik Ba 2a Cane Ma rE A BRP ESAS 1 
Transferred to Lunatic Asylum .. 1 


Transferred to Common Gaol as un- 


Pte tO a DOUT ieee deg bleat e Nhe 4 
Transferred to Industrial Farm, 

PATTIE sank ola aad ss ae eho Id Hn Hee Bie 61 
Died in Ontario Reformatory ..... au 
Escapes ..... fia Waites Wve olelae § odie 92 
Remaining in custody .......... 402 


Nature of Sentences. 


Sentenced direct to the Ontario Reforma- 


tory or to the Common Gaols: 


Tio Ontario Reformatory ......... 560 
To Common::Gaol i. . 45 ane wae 441 

1,001 

Habits. 

A-bDatainers is bi arid teretenceres amet. ale 310 
Moderateck AAwwkalt. cs 8k. valent 479 
Intemperate cock. 7. ass eee ee 212 

1,001 


Married: (cscs ee Pree (5 NG 
Single ofc douse owe eens Cee 625 
1,001 


-_ 


1917 


is Read* and write 
Read (only) 
No education 


Educational ‘Status. 


ee 


eee eee ee ewe eee ew wee see 


1,001 


Number of times inmates have been sent 


to the Reformatory: 


AES ert cnc eo ee cite 762 
OE are fos. eed «ee as 135 
Pielan PeETOve MeN tel We Fe ee 55 
HCORTES May b died thc i Sane a 16 
Lie? pao Oe es ie ee es 3 
jot Bad cola VR age ae ea ae ea 3 
evel ieiing Coote woes eo ee 4 
LOE SOIT Ya) 8 Soka ean deter i rt dag a a 2 
UNTIL Las 1 So Obes A a SSO 1 
‘ 1,001 
Sentences, ss 
EL SE Ore ne eee. eee RIES laters 7 
11 by ee A aes et gee as Nati Ss Sea ie in 
PRE SONG UP are Shs ci Ba cw bee a Ean 6 
ULL. ES" iat SN RG ca a ee 34 
SM REN Cato oe eR rorel Sho Wiel Giese & 2 
Sy Weg CS SPS a Riehded ee peed er aa 99 
ZAPU IVO TAC LY SBE aes sate oc Soe: Vcshpoaid- cian «eels 18 
3 cA Se. Dipl H  R SIR ee re 194 
ee a eae, chats ot x's cok Ws eR ke sees Ai 
eee nae ee soe ee ne Ba 4 
Pe ee UL PONT NL Leet vel pani aad dans to shai tel 6 mos vig 1 
4 A aves Apoadl Xs Meta tx eS PR ca 44 
5 aS CLs ae ee ae va. Om ae 10 
6 Ga RIAL: ticle heretics nee weiyantiee clan Mb Bet a 259 
rT Dl lh es IGP A ie ek er Menten MOTH 5 4 
8 DeaEUMG Spe varie. sect y™ ite 5. ay a acts 2 
-9 MID rs IR cage ke ast ahs 28 
10 Sg a bcen he Shaye be thar sieeeneh halal ed s 3 
12 Ae aR ie hg lc pee A 142 
Cry MULE. V Seite Seti. BUMS eg ore eat ol alba acai Hi 
PT GTLGIG Br Gta ots tl ct ent idee ea eels 4 
18 EN LES ah. tame Binet ae seen Sear ME ee 4 
20 EEN he Oe oh NO Rata teas tes np 
21 Sn Se ect ey Lukin. SORE a) 1 
22 oN ait aa sale a Re eg cgrnmaery Seapte 3 
23 MOE er oe LR a re. AGU tg os 5 
24 SO Poked ceed Naa Cia ee nT 32 
Indefinites. 
Bete PORNO SL), okey eree ei ese 2 
i? 15 Se eee crane’ s. Sat eG Ai 
BRelehaeay 4 § SEPM ca arg tare gr eee a Ce KE Late 15 
ee 24 Sete cs a crater see Geno te ek ie at te 3 
te unk G Cee Atel We OM US GR. ee det 4 
Spe eG Reel aca cia sie, PA ars a! 
eto A Lb gh pe an netaee SS er az 1 
Th epee ie te See nae ae 4 
Ba S124 Hi Op rae 22D, yt 28 
Ge 24 ete ybe's es. Soebla hh hike Uo 1 
12“ 28 SPs eee che tal oie Eg, ay: 1 
12 °° 24 eg Me UPR Ar = Sigh rai, FL Mea SN ‘i 
Ind. 6 a Ot Ie SeN ar a aPet CONOR Ue, , ‘i 
Pia aoe Hd Mee Torti cr ar Coe meee 3 
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Religious Denominations. 
BARES RIE i Ry Ee i ape = tg ane pkg ge 234 
BANUSi Serta eerie ete an saad abe Ws 40 
CoUusregallonaliste Ge wieiks Male yas 1 
PISCLD LOQe te baie te Sov 5) Oued eaten Pans 1 
HIGH Te vee ee a hee eee § 
PNITIVEPaATLe th | Wes G wtes sting ey ee 7 
WICTHOOISER ss.) ira ey ea mea y ¢ 160 
Preshy teri ans ee he ee cee cane flee 153 
Rona? Catiolics tuck eine peers 375 
DALVALION HA TIN tag yew oe, oa ae 4 
Geel ep ea eh eat a uae 2 5 
Orthodox ety 2, poche aoe ee 1 
PUL LAY oe crake pty paren eve) aie eee ana 2 
BIOTIIOME Cy or. dahon so oe re ghey E 
Noe Relte loner: eins i aver ees 9 
1,001 
Ages 
Under:18 years. 30) 3906 tea ee 40 
Brom tS) to:20- 22 9%2. 2. careers 107 
ute Oe CO BOCES itn bs ed ei 388 
Spe Oby LO: 40k wey eee ee Matea eee 252 
Natty COI BO vhs e 8 ie cade eee ee 133 
PER TOL GOS, aie 4 ga et opera rele 59 
hs Ga tor gO Vc. eek ene 22 
1,001 
Nationalities, 
PA DAUD: ycac ie Rta Gor tate Le 590 
1s ae He ate A Ae SRA MN GA AS AR A A! 112 
biniteds States vices eee, ae es 89 
INO WEL Vie: epee AOS PR at tian ae 1 
Er ON ries syelit tare. or ta 41 
Beotlan dee. than ut os cares ee ae 24 
Die i ae A Nat Re ae 32 
PSUR err TA eh PA Rr Re AE An 6 
PASE P ete Ty): pest. ho hile RON A ee oe 1 
APSE CTO Mi Geers tek, keen Od eee ta 36 
Ne) Ay ig 2 Aa ee era aa pee eT TAR Ac aL SEEPS) 2 
PUUSS Le nee Yar Saeed Vie A dS ea ae 38 
PIUB SALTY Oho oe ow Sy eee ees uv: 
CFTECCE OY Sy tS) oh cee eee 2 
OUTTA IA: iN Pie Sec oae cre ee oe a 
(65) 1M i 52 Rt eae eg ARs PEPE AC Wien GC 04 3 
FOP DAILY tect, ot coe h +. oh Rasen “3 
SETIISEG Soom cle Sons eee he Cares eee 2 
PIETER ric oc nk bh Skate eae anes 3 
PUTA eG SiR a oe 2 ea 4 
PCR Std Sa eas SoS 8 SME GT CS 3 
DiaecdOntan cy S44 Ch UR ER ae a 
Elan es aoe ee a ee ee oe 1 
ING WIOUNDTIA IG 5 a5 ian ioe eet eae ee 2 
TICUS LUT Ga ee yc Na eae Rene ey 2 
Bakar: States. oa te ay eae 1 
1,001 
Occupations. 
Liabourers: 55 Oey a eee oe setae 402 
Bakers. Sheree ere ake aan Z- 
PIremeh hy se re we aires Doane eee 16 
Darryn: ost aces Cee ee an 1 
PATNLOl rei eters ok he ee ee maka aes 22 
PR GATTISLGI SD i. ga 5 nine onto ts Cae Bivona 61 
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PERU ER CLAVE) 4~ peg Woe Sate Nh Ur LAM Par nk SAE oN ile Printers \s Ae kee ee ee 
HARM PE 4s onan esis tas Monee ee 73 Contractor siete es tinct + eee 

CHET KS Re yb sree had ee evan ee aa alle 26 DOACH Or in cc. ae cetera eae ee 
JPONWOTKECTS 25 Scns Gide a teehee es 3 Glass: blower 2c Suh ene Tk eee 
DIACHINGStE Pees es te Rite ee eee es Seale 15 Cleesemakers) .. chins tciescs Oe ee 
stenoerapher voes) ia ive ei uke 2 Marine Ollerion.caics teehee pte eee 
AIOSHIGN Mya y es bee fukais sed Ful octets 9 AOCKSY, NGS he ices Sik eae eee 
COODOEACe Lata tn b sl She Pra cae ee ee 2 Bartenders, cite oe ee eee eee 
WALLODSH ICES calie tidid hoe edit ca oa saa s ale 22 Business. man 2aey eke eee (oe 

PR ILOES i Fe ghee is 2c Pa Fes Dente De 14 Bookbinder 224s See 
Brakormere.) 69 4.5 cece eel a a 3 Fisherman “2. a.) o.oo ee 
COOK SRR Be Shad hada eta Maes 25 Acoountant 16 sis - ee Se 
BaTHorseauce hess ls bec eee anal en 13 Barrister $2407. ee 
INLOCOTIR ED iy tis Gi ge a vc ada sw eisen Woee ee 2 Paper maker~ Yau, oe eee 

MVE TULECUETS Wit, telcratecrahs abe leliahe stots tebuhetaty wait 8 TPAD DEP eee Salant Cee toe ee ee eee 

CHOLES Hi eiheare UATE Se GC a Ue ee ae 2 MiMer eee boss tate eee ee oe 
HLOPOMOARCL) ta Nawies vd ci. ss Ae a oes 1 AULO -WOrker i. cae. sone oe 
SSTTAD CPi lnc a) pela leith: «wi ow a fel aire aoe 2 Car inspector, sean x poke 5 cee 
Wagonmaker .......e.eeereectees 1 Boiler”"washer:.. 2.7 ses eso 

POAT PETITORS ene cei eee tie ciate atu eee whe 12 Bill-postersacs Zee oe eee 

PPA SSOT ie a Oa bps Ged hier eens eins ts as a Woolworkers: 3.2004 ove eee eee 

MPEP LET Melo) we ein ately. « 61 abenesa eheiansiads uses 5 Silver finishers. Wien a ne eee 
Bricklayer viii yak ie.) one eee eae ees 5 Writer jiu is Oe te cece sero een 
SOIT CL COM aon toca Bic Pon es, nae uate ee Sint 1 Gardener! o46 4 ote ee eee 

i Da atee aa Gil gin he syed MAR NUR, Cle Gin RoE hy uA cS cSkrg 3 Linesman. (2 hee eee 

SS NOBTIA KTS eis ales bs won ay Rhone, eee Aree at Grinder) oe CC. a eee 
PGPOCLEICIOD Sve shaw 6 cccale eine hohe ee ees 9 No ‘tradeing ee ee 
IWOOG WOIKEPS paun Wonk a.4.< shee wetosen 3 

Cotton (mill -operators: ixai2/. 2". enc 2 2s 1,001 
VATTIODETINCH Sr cire ee ee ae dine ok Rae as 5 

SALIOLS eters civics cca lens let sere? See witels 7 Crimes Committed. 

PA ONES Be ree his eae ae oe aialtok tore 5 

EM SIMCOLS or sickle Coe conte a oy 1A ae 2a Assault i400 le he 13 
BOL VOT. heen waco Bats tertae sb we an was ol Assatilt:- A.O:B.H. Osu on ee 35 
AVERETT TUES Phe feng ec icts aes ie 4 Pia he agente ee 2 Assault and: wounding 1.7.4. 1 
TESTE! PSE ie ae cat LNG, ters Maeita ter eam PA oe 1 Assault-with “intent 2.2..20° 7 
PTO PSSUIETN c.f ee ed tee aut ies 8 oe Saree 5 Assault sto srobtenineie vara ae a 
PSEA EGEOUS 57 0. ala teieliice a we! lo leus Bm: pclae 18 Assault and attempt sodomy 1 
HDECORA LOM merteielcnats te eieparemen ene selene sate. «1's at Assaulton* policeofficer..... >. v2.2 9 
PEGIATS puis ect wckie aor aes Seb ees 3 Assault on wife and non-support.. ih 
RRO OLGT cia teeeate Sie eines 13x itcicevel sie Uei fans aehien a Attempted perjury ie seen Set 1 
PLUK MOO DEER Mem ace nies @ ate wome a hcnele uietyas 9 Attempt theft from person ...... at. 
HS OLEH DOV, Hh Sacco vis Oot eB ats oes vies A. Attempt to procure for act of in- 
TLAtMawer cet eae «oat dik be RAKE 1 decency eohiaink eee 1 
PTAC MATUTRO hae bike Ge ee vusitins Cate 1 Attempt shop-breaking .......... i 
HE TOSEICT sar eee ta Velvehens Calle eee ase teue Sao gata fe 1 Attempt desert from H.M.S. 3 
Paper mill operator ...........+.. 1 Attempt to procure .......5...+0s 1 
PAOVIGT INGORE sence ays temels: tial 5 ePing, S45 2 Attempt to commit bigamy ...... 1 
OGHOSTD TT ees wieta iw eaiwi et steha's, Ao as 6 Attempt to commit rape ........ 1 
RTI DDEL WOLKE fica ee doles ose, Wee tao eg 1 Attempt ‘to “wound? \0.G5.9 0. seca ak 
PU OIDETOD ANE) 6x a sleteis hate cue a sun ake a Administering liquor and indecent 
SAT UCIGE ES ileus. Soe ek Ses = Bs os 4 assault 4 506. See eee 1 
PIV VSRCLAT Heese as ee sre hay sate ee ae 1 Arson. cen oe eee eee 9 
MEV URT TL CULT ciate earadeh ate a oie teig a po aod fo mc eihasiens 8 Administering drugs to procure 
RAT TOGALOLE oeicis.s Afaag ise es eae aia nh te 3 abortion, <csees oe eee th 
Vaudeville performers ........... 2 Abduction’ 2. 3:.icetaue. eee See 2 
MASONS WRC eke Fe eee 8 RW wate aie 3 Absenting,; H.AMUS.25. eeu he eee 149 
PADOPMNAD ECE ne fee ae ed 6 aieels os ain a A Abdtiction andstrauds. 1. lear 1 
PICU OCCLOTUE Mei tele a's sy Fad « Wea? 3 A poravated. \Assalllt yc. sete aee 5 
MA GNORS Keeton wie'e.e Rieu, Ses tsateagee 2 Rad Conduct. a oe eee 2 
PCT RAK OTe ioe winseatauce He Rien aoe 1 Bigamy ...4neecnaoiee ee eee 7 
CLT TAC OTS i ste nin eee wpkiae' ei se ta'ate 5 Breaking, entering and larceny .. 16 
Photohlm examiner ...4.s..02.56. Ee Breach of military regulations ... 4 
OT OTIOL: Wi dibs duds See cu wodbecteg dae’ wctame nts 4 Bigamy and‘ neclect 8.5 ..2. oe uf 
MUI OTISODS: fig hubs atl doxod al lv cla ad g)'s bee 5 Burglary. and larceny «i... ..2 eeu 4 
PCULDLOR siuteidas adios Peed irk adie hid Oe 1 Bestiality case a enie ee eee 1 
PIPMDELS eee dis dai 6 G6 6 ds ee 6 Breaking, and. entering. 27 an ase 7 
STeGl.  WOlIROY A ois ed sletend oa dtecw s/s, ee 3 Bugeary (595 a.0 es dis tales ee eee 1 
Brass DOLISHOr "kde de sai view ve dati es if Burelary and larceny. +... ace wene 9 
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HCE GEE D&A Se ee eRe a 
Killing and stealing a sheep 
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ee ee ee Se ee 


ANNUAL RETURN OF THE ANDREW MERCER ONTARIO REFORMATORY FOR 
FEMALES, FOR THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31st, 1916. 


1915 1916 
Number of inmates at beginning Of Year... .: 2. ee eee ewer ee nesereees 101 101 
Number of inmates since admitted ......... 5... ee cece ence esseeees 133 123 
BE Cantured sok) ane ees hg ae Saha eee es aes Meat VN Edi re 2 

Retransferred from Good Shepherd Reformatory Soke MURR G A ae ACR  ns 1 : 
Retransferred from Welland Gaol ..... cc cece eee eee eee ee eee eens af fi 
Returned from House of ProvidenCe ...... cee ee eee eee ee eee eee eens 1 
Returned from Weston Sanitarium ........ eee e cere eee e cere eee eces Bae 1 
Returned from Toronto General Hospital ®......... ee cece eee cece ees 2° 
Returned from Temporary Situations and Parole ...........+++++-. 4 16 
235 247 
Discharged by expiration of Sentence ....... eee ee eee cere eecs pone. ih 53 
Discharged by ticket-of-leave .....-. esse e cece ee eee eee nee ene eens AT 36 
Discharged by H. R. H. the Governor-General ......-..eseeeeeeeces re “ia 
Discharged by order of InspectOr ..... 1. sere eee e ects cree reece teens 5 45 
Die BOLLC ek os cies okie ae nce Sah aysiu nage Pata! oe ere Sle ire ees ace 4 4 
TSCA DOd hc hase la so vsle ace eile sh sase Gee wens ome pa ete e ogi aeerns oat 2 
Transferred to Toronto General Hospital .......e cece cece reer n eens A 7 
Transferred to Industrial Refuge .......... eee ee eee r rere eee reececs 1 2 
Transferred: £0 CHAVEM ss 6c de os now + eel opm oie BBs ole & ois lore oie ae NaS ok 4 
Transferred to House of Providence ..... se eee e cere cree er cerceres aif 
Transferred to Toronto Hospital for Insane ......--ee esse eee reeeces 1 
Transferred to Mimico Hospital for Insane ......--+eeeeeereeeecees i 1 
Transferred to Women’s Farm ........e cece reese tere ene reretecece a 6 
Transferred to Weston Sanitarium ....-. cece eee e eee ee ese ceeeres 1 ae 
Transferred to Welland ‘Gaol .......-- esse eee e erste eter cece cerces ahs 1 
Minan stored: LOU SAO!l - 1 is oe vs CeO S hale oy eh eaineaes wiple He mee Pinte “tes it: As 
Transferred to Good Shepherd Female chefucs ju.3 ses ceca sere cece 1 ne 
Released’ by order Of Court 0. eee Pee as se a ee eles seins op ec ciemels é 1 
Released by. HabeGs Corpus ......cccegesccccrecrerccseeaeecccscces 1 
Released by fine paid .........-++-es 65 So re Bon alee eee 2 eine eee ae ah 
134 140 
In custody at close of year (October 318t) .. eevee ees eee ee ea es 101 107 
Number of days’ stay—Reformatory ....---++ssssesereeeeeeeeceres 39,323 41,993 
TH Part es aed ante ac wide Bie ORs meat Ni sree ear 755 1,290 
Average daily population .....--+-seeseerrr ete eteresces Soe tele Meee 109.80 118 .58 

Nature of Sentence. Education. 
Sentenced directly to the Reforma- Read and Write sec lees oe eae ee ee 95 
ROEY tein Feit ae alae Te wea, Fo abhi oe A TES No ed WEAtlOn® oni. sts Ae a he earners 28 
Sentenced to common gaols, etc.. 4 | Sites 
123 
123 
Temperate or Intemperate. fase Go es 

Chairwoman’ 403.) ek es oes eke eee 5 
PREMIDOT AUG Gels Wo a feos oa Cee yeahs SOT 7 Clerk ‘oe ae Oe ee 
EN CempPerave sess su igins see ee et 46 Domestics’. 2 sien vee ee eee 43 
123 Wactory islids ¢ccteas oeuse cee Weare eee 5 
. Housekeepers so. Ge sites eee 14 
Social Conditions. Taund resseg ah. vss eee a bes ne nee 2 
MASROCUBE fit side vo hiecee els atte 6 eee 1 
MEADE ILO ee Oe ct Wine oe Oke Se ee 62 Nos OCCUDSTION Wo. is sae rae ee 44 
SIRGIGIICS Nosh te sees ieee ese es eee 53 Seamstress ~ 5 a stes svesls > pie we a eos oe 2 
PATO Wiehe ares via oe atie NTA oe Best RN 8 Waitresses) ./.5 OSS «oben. eae =e eee 2 
. 123 123 


ae a Oy ey ee 


1917 INSPECTOR 
Ages 
|S DS So ge Ah ig 0 la a Mel eit 
Pemeiuah sel AO rears. Ctr Mu ead 34 
REPO rel ot! WATS: ht eto ee 51 
BEomaat toiA0 years. oo. 78 oo 19 
Prorinauto oO Vearss of... 0 bes ee. 5 
Pree 1L0. G0 SCALE on + lx ye see oy a 
123 
Sentences. 
Pore month and 27 days.....0%0.0 2. 1 
Gert AIPORT Sa ire ke areas id ose ee des 1 
MIO UT Sh. a ad. cule wo eel eee 1 
ePOM IOS LIS Pome ree ah Ue A A, 36 


For 6 months and fine or additional 6 


BEDS VEEN oie ee Opus asec Wo ys eee es ey ae 1 
Pee Ree me mVOUIGs src oS ha Oe Site mat ota cs a 
Piotr C at ee 2s. als oe Ce gat ra 

Beeror Pa WONnths 9.2. 0, aches eeee. 4 
POE NVOMTII Ay, © alts areca en Lo 1 
For not less than 6 months or more 

rte ee TOMES Wes tee sna. es 1 
For an indefinite term not exceeding 

SMEMROU UMN el awe ei ere. ee. cL 
For not more than 1 year or less than 

SOMONE ie. eae ee ae i! 
For 3 months, and 21 months less 1 

CRY Me ns dt as S0aS ch ao 4 Bad eee tse a 
PGE ee CAT See's ivi aa Se Petia we fu gem 3 
For an indefinite period ........... 41 
Wor Dalance Of Paroles. cc’. cee oc cas 5 

123 

Nationality. 

MATS ce etn ew od kaso WY gC ant aes 83 
Lie ESTE Tig RUGsgie ali Ging Sali lM ol ears ae uy 
eee ODN LMCe tata SI Sc Ik se 4.5 cw oyre alm outa ui 
PAY Ae Ve TN OCS s,s Go ah al nn ik deel ok eee 1 
Wee Orin Mitr ds Sens Ae hee fd hah se 
teem Ct Le yay nels geht a Ses Rs oa ] 
TENTS IE 8a OA ana ac aR a 1 
PamSIE ROPE Ia we ch ctata Tan. (aah vee! cg oe Disks elie 4 
PPC MEL OS Wars ws so athe siok o's vee bake 10 

123 

Offences. 

PR CR RU Dae basen! Wa, atle ots MO Ne ae iaGy. coe vn ek Soe e 
SMCs DALGOION ists wes oe tce oe, ie 
Commit an indecent act ............ 1 
Carrying an offensive weapon....... 1 


Creating a disturbance on public 
BITOOUS SE ies ora ek © Pk aie aetna A 


OF -PRISONS. 55 
Drunk while on parole } 2.4.55 eee ec x 1 
PLU ICO MTORR Uinta rs aN 2 
Escape from lawful custody ........ 3 
HSGa pe. TVOM SAOl hs (oes sok ue howe ee. 1 


Endeavour to persuade a soldier to 
COSOPE I Viet iis todgnn One Tao's lu Jae oe ee 1 
Frequenting house of ill-fame...... 4 
: » 
1 


SOVeery AOU talus Oia oe wore ee 


Inmate of house of ill-fame......... 1 
Keeping disorderly house and house 

OL THR reel Oe aaah cn eee econ 17 
Living in adultery to neglect of her 

CUTICLE oe ele otcte aces Nek teen ie 1 
Procurine and Prostitution. oe eee. 1 
PLGStILU LION. ok cert ee ee ance wee 21 
DORE ogres She ae en mee a) seen ames re aay 5 
Dhettand receiving io. 2. eee 2 
Unlawfully dispose of dead body of 

ced a Fils Geary peter cn Penne eR A PERG Ls) oa) ts 
Ve RTetey vec Seen et enh ae malemege 44 
Wilfully by reason of drunkenness 

and debauchery, neglect of her four 


CHI TeR i Cor una te ne he eae een 1 
123 
Religion. 
BS pUrstee Ws. Wie wie vad eee one ee 6 
Celio Le syints wa PF. olige <teckin cee ee ean 40 
Church of Bmeland’ 7255 a eee 38 
(areek+ Catholics Wie. 6 ioe) hie eas 1 
EG UMOPATEy Gis on ries blac ciatcre een eee eine 2 
MEL OM TSE OLY Sai ais pe See ee 19 
INOTIG! Sade ary 's Sage are Ste ana ol OR a eee 1 
EPPeSDY TONGAN Ch. s hho ke4 Se ee eee 13 
EPOUES EAT Ges an ligt s 2 See gee en reas 1 
Salvalhon: Arm ye 25's) iein Ge eeceens 2 
= (S! | oe 
poe 123 
Number of Terms Served in the 
Reformatory. 

WOE TST. LEPIY piarcticvtde eae act anes eas 94 
Hor S@cond- TOP is. 4 5 wake oon wee te 11 
Bor third: terms. > {aes cues one 6 
Bor TOUCTIL TELiier. 0 Daa Cues wie sees 2 
SPOT TLE DR LOLTO yet. o4 » sie a hic BER eoe ee eet 3 
WOE SIX CO COUIT 4 eid a3 ooo wince renee 2 
MOL SCVENCH wLOTINEA 4. £15 sacked giclee eee 1 
ror elehitn term}... 64 ¢ sees week sees 2 
BOL GlLEVeniLn  Lernl) Oe a eoweied ae 1 
Bor, eighteenth) term .\s. Y.ci5 aes 1 
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Sentenced to 
Common Gaol 
Sentenced and transferred 
direct to to the 
Reformatory. Reformatory. 


Counties. 
AT SOMA AIStPICEy. OF ou ee Geiss woes Aes Gas Oa rpisishs tots 13 on 
PS TA Nar geeee Sie at Coat oth aie econ ke Wien, GPE SPST eae GIA Hn aN Retreat Na Rr, Ween 8 es 
BRON TON ACT ate oe ce. ba leohs, 4 aie ole Jae Bis ua teie oe een Ree Meee eae 2 2 
PP OSEINS ages aes Mow Shao Foo de aaa ae a Te ae Ree ee 6 ova 
LALIT Anise oer eo olsen Che edad cata Btenaaie be mlewe combos loaner iraiatinees Meteo ener 1 
OU Ee pote war here e puTM co PENG cna he iy co Pedapeee a nll) stichal Bue tesa pe laGare ale iene ne 10 
ST SOTUENO Xe oy el eek caw ahs ae Niie Ate Behe See ease abe ce ae oe ee ie ears ate aie 2 
FEO LD ey Se ess a vee pic aloe ees Ree, Se Fale odierseeres te BoM Ra eee opal gabe e a 
INGOT EER DOT LOTUGLT ioe sc chorkeag pial aie ceve eee Mas pus Ae a wheats akties ober eave 1 ; 
NPD ISSU SA SET ICL VO Le etece SRE Cie a BOS ete cee enene ee EL e Ine wee remo ee 1 
CSTE eeriere le te Saat yokes ho acne ale Sele rage aw we Lette Bust he es ouneh Gay graeaiea enereaaa a ; 
POTTY VE SOUL Cates hinetetn ces CREA hed he oie wea ee ote See ee foie orca 2 : 
POLOT DOUG. AO Mont ew craic aue Chath sae aces EEF 6 Meee eae 13 ” 
SoA ITEC ge eee ye ich a a tal Ca Sies kath csilpstatn ean oa Rite Gees Mase in antares | eae mes 4 x 
UTED A 6g Ou ih fh OB ict ay i'n] SME 0 DINO Bete Se A GANS AE), ASE a et SE i 9 : 
TTETISK A IAIN S70 ISL EEO OL toc ed otein ios ae hala os ale iene ee ada e 1. 
OV CEUATIGL Coniiets ca a euae aise tarace’s oo 6 Stine smtetA ls: a wis pie atelols peat e 
PWV CTEUVOTED) suc ccalens S022 dee nuw'e aide ince ce a bos woilp ogra te ls Gh oncs, 6 uno e ae nae ie 
NU AC OTTO saryatie eect Scie tars Ge aenlale aie ap elie Caw ila earners ahaa een uetetee ums il 
BNO Ty see rges Mec tale ter ig Sate erte ate wp tabinsie wih ta ge eleah nak rT eis Oe alls ON cael 28 Ao 
119 4—123 
NUMBER OF DAys’ Work DONE By INMATES DURING THE YEAR. 
Industrial Department. 
Days 
TFTA LY he ee oe baat ee RYE /ANE Neb PR caR ane Se OM Ra etry om Ateneehe be Cea tg WahaNaieta tn tals ment, ett eeenenanees 3,420 
ARTUR hte ere Uk CAAA etry Merl abe ssta'y son co: in yall ent coke: obese ohba ta, ener ee teiea te a eet ea 55414 
SOO bet ile Ca a AE Lae ei Reh eS ee Bar HE Hh Se igi nw ee Lf 16% 
Making supplies for overseas hospital....... ccc cece ccc eeeee ala Sols Sa Soto Yost lo A tae ite te 1,091% 
Wactory “(Mercer Ind.) 60605 8s aie sae 6 cas ek Ue els oe DENS EM USE OL eee 2,606% 
7,689 
Domestic Labour. 
Cooking baking and dininZe-rooms i's). a esses wisp tee os ee Se eee a ies eee 3,50414 
MASAI DALIT, POCCs iy 7ase foto tate a oa ara a tote Maca Sv 0% Tol ty taslartar'a tale toto tebe athe Alt tha ee 7,692 
CEN Cita) aig 1h omy regu ML eek Lane ae Ee nian diam APRA Se ae Pe ery NG IT a SM AER p nak gly act 60414 
TAINO T YY CMOUSE) SER AT aipipe ls Solicited Aivig Bint a7e) aces mente ea ala due tee te ot tad ae aie eae 2,232 
NUTSery GNOSDILAl ONG SICK Ls 4%. baits seule helen Siw Sal nie 6 4 ete eater ete SIR men CA oate gene 1,801% 
Sewing, mending and knitting ............... SPS Tre LR SRS ee re ry hic 7,242 
Rnictinessocks: for Soldiers’. eres i caessls ccs oe vy ee ck nee ee hk ORR as ee ee eee e 2,37314 
25,450 
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To His Honour Sir JOHN STRATHEARN HeENprRIg, K.C.M.G., C.V.O., a Colonel in 
y the Militia of Canada, etc., etc., etc., 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


May 1rt PLEASE YOUR HONOUR: 


The undersigned has the honour to present to your honour the Report on the 
Operation of The Liquor License Acts, Ontario, for 1916. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WM. DAVID McPHERSON, 


Secretary. 


Provincial Secretary’s Department, 
January 15th, 1917. 
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REPORT 


ON THE OPERATION OF THE 


LIQUOR LICENSE ACTS, ONTARIO 
FOR THE YEAR 1916 


THE BoARD oF LICENSE COMMISSIONERS F'OR ONTARIO, 


ToRONTO, 1st JANUARY, 1917. 


To roe HonouraBie W. D. McPirerson, 
Provincial Secretary of the Province of Ontario. 


Srr,—In submitting the Report of the operation of The Liquor License Act 
for the year ended April 30, 1916, attention is called to important changes that 
have taken place in law and in administration. On May 5, 1915, the Board of 
License Commissioners for Ontario was installed in office, pursuant to statute passed 
in the preceding session of the Legislature, and the administration of the above 
mentioned Acts, and, since September 16, 1916, of the Ontario Temperance Act, 
has been in the hands of the Board. 

The change from a system of local License Boards to one Central Board for 
the whole Province seems to have resulted satisfactorily, especially with respect to 
more uniform and effective law enforcement, promoting increased popular respect 
for law. ‘The powers conferred upon the Board, though they may have seemed 
drastic to some, have been exercised, we hope, with scrupulous care and so as to 
warrant the support of the public of the Province. The principle of strong unified 
administration of laws of this nature is held, according to many expressions which 
have been made to the Board, to have been vindicated by the results. 

The total number of tavern and shop licenses for the license year ended April 
30, 1916, was 1,435, being a reduction of 66 from the previous year; this not in- 
cluding wholesale shops, clubs or summer hotel licenses, as to which details are 
given in a table following. The Legislature in the session of 1916 passed the 
Ontario Temperance Act, enacted to go into effect on September 16, 1916, the 
licenses existing at April 30, 1916, being automatically extended by the Act up to 
September 16, 1916, at a nominal fee of $5 for the extended period. The number 
of such extended tavern and shop licenses was 1381. 

Under Section 146 of the Ontario Temperance Act, 1,536 licenses for Standard 
hotels have been issued, of which 162 have been surrendered, leaving 1,374 nominally 
in force. There is reason to believe a few others have gone out of business, it being 
estimated that between 1,200 and 1,300 Standard hotels are in operation at time of 
writing. There are indications that hotel accommodation for travelers has im- 
proved, through centering of attention under the new law upon the business of 
hotel-keeping proper. The next year under the Ontario Temperance Act, viz., the 
year beginning May 1, 191%, should repay study of this phase of the problem, since 
hotel-keeping as a business will then have had time to adjust itself more com- 


pletely to the new conditions. 
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During the closing months of 1916 the force of Inspectors was reorganized in 
accordance with the Ontario Temperance Act, with the result that the Board feels 
the machinery for enforcement of the Act is in very satisfactory condition. The 
rule now. is that Inspectors give their whole service to the Department, and that 
travelling expenses are allowed for, hence there is no occasion for an officer hesitat- 
ing to pursue enquiries for fear of an inroad upon his salary. 

As was to be expected from the ushering in of legislation of such a compre- 
hensive character, the Board has had varied and continuous demands upon it. The 
sessions of the Board have been largely continuous, dealing daily with multifarious 
problems in law enforcement, conferring with Provincial and local Inspectors, re- 
ceiving individuals or deputations on business directly growing out of the Act, hear- 
ing applications for relief from leases and remission of penalties, dealing with 
applications for native wine or manufacturers’ permits, standard hotel licenses, 
besides voluminous correspondence, etc. 

The tables and schedules following give much detailed information. 

Schedule “ A” is a statement of the number of licenses issued in the several 
counties and cities during the past forty-one years. 

Schedule “B” gives in detail the amounts received for licenses from each 
city, town, incorporated village and township and unorganized territory of the 
Province, the amounts divided between the municipalities and the Province, and 
the number of licenses, extensions and transfers granted. 

The licenses issued during the past eleven years are as follows :— 


Licenses. 
Tavern. | Extensions and transfers 
of licenses. 
Years. Yearly Six months. 

b so by a) = 8 4 

E : cb) 3 3 a 4 2 i a= A 3 _ 

aos Sia Sree on | i S) i cS} = a 
1905-6..... | 2,866, 18 | 51 3 283 i) QA A eee 2,745 144 751 | 895 
1906-7...... | 2,197; 10 47 3 267.1523 2a helo 54 281 335 
1907-8..... 2,102) 8 43 3 265 | 25 35 =| 2,48) 52 420 472 
1908-9...... 2,002) 8 48 3 PAS a Saat) AD ie Odo 39 319 358 
1909-10.....' 1,866; 7 40 3 245 ar tao 50 | 2,244 43 315 358 
1910-11..... 1,621; 9 21 8 226 | 31 51 | 1,967 47 264 311 
1911-12..... 1,581) 6 30 2a eat 200 a eaaee Mey 27 258 285 
1912-1382 oh 1,464 5 23 2 219 | 29 57 | 1,799 41 265 306 
1913-14..... 1,368 3 28 3 218 | 28 63 | 1,711 27 214 241 
1914-15.....| 1,282) 3 26 2 2162 OL, weecO eh Peo) 55 225 280 
1915-16..... 1,219} 5 32 2 211 | 28 64 | 1,561 24 148 182 

REVENUE. 


The total amount paid to the Municipalities for the license year 1915-16 as 
shown by Schedule “ B ” was $323,777.82. 

The revenue received by the Province for the license year from retail licenses, 
transfers, and fines amounted to $427,858.27. 

A recapitulation of the receipts and expenditures for the year will be found on 
page 115. 


-_ 


- 


~ 
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SCHEDULE ‘“C.”’ 


The fines collected during the past year, as shown by this schedule, amount to 
$51,214.04, and in the Local Option municipalities, as shown: in Schedule “ K,” the 
amount collected was $13,277.00. 


SCHEDULE “ bD.” 


The cost of operating and enforcing the Act in the several districts for the 
License Year is given in this Schedule. 

The provincial inspectors, with the assistance of special officers, have energeti- 
cally enforced the Act. The expenditure for this service for the financial year 
1915-16 amounted to $36,057.55. 


COMMITMENTS FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


Schedule “I” shows the number of Prisoners committed for drunkenness 
during the years from 1885 to 1916 inclusive. The number committed during the 
year 1916 as compared with 1915 shows a decrease of 267. 

The average yearly commitments for ap ees of five years from 1876 to 
1915, inclusive, are as follows :— 


From 1876 to 1880 inclusive Siena ary ae ts 3,812 From 1896 to 1900 inclusive pat eag Die ah 1,920 
LAS OP GSO Late ee ks Pea oe 4,016 LOOT toe TSU5 srr se ae ae Tae 3,186 
1886 to 1890 Lf IS ge tet naa one 3.3L) 1906 to 1910 Oe eo ene meen aol 4,974 
1891 to 1895 Ae Ape ae aetT 2,703 1911 to 1915 OF tre Oh ey Me ero anah TATE 


During the year ending October 31, 1916, the following seizures were made 
by members of the Ontario Police Force :— 


4,628 bottles of whiskey. 27 bottles of wine. 
100% gallons of whiskey. 1332 gallons of high wine. 
1,682 bottles of gin. 5 barrels of beer. 
54 gallons of gin. 642 bottles of beer. 
11 bottles of brandy. 47 bottles of rum. 
3 gallons of brandy. 3 gallons of rum. 


4 barrel of wine. 
1 keg of wine, 


The statement of receipts for liquor licenses, etc., for the.Fiscal Year ending 
October 31, 1916, will be found on page 134. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. D, FLAV ELLE, 


Chairman. 


SCHEDULES. 
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' SCHEDULE A. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT BY COUNTIE 
Tavern, Shop, Wholesale and Vessel 


No. 28 


S AND CITIES, showing the number of (Provincial) 
Licenses issued in the several Counties of the Pro- 


vince, and the Cities separated from Counties, for the license years 1874-5-6-7-8-9-80-1-2- 
3-4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-1900-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8—9-10-11-12-13-14-15, 


District, | Year, | Paver Shoo  "ieenges: ,Vesse) 
Algoma (including Algoma,| 1874 | 30 EU RM Ie peg ela 3 
Manitoulin and Sudbury) . 1875 36 at cy tee 3 
1876 ee Bthean 
1877 19 5 
1878 19 5 
1879 21 8 1 
1880 22 6 1 
1881 29 9 1 
1882 35 9 1 
| 1883 b6 TG 1 
1884 74 12 2 
1885 58 12 1 
1886 62 16 1 
188724 57.78 MW 2 
1888:| 2:83 16 1 
1889 90 Te 
1890 94 15 
1891 11 
1892 | 92 BI | 
| 1893 | 95 13 
1894 93 12 
1895 96 13 1 
1896 99 13 
1897 108 15 
1898 111 li ee Club 
1899 120 14 Licenses 
1900 - 118 13 
1901 | 116 14 1 
1902 131 15 1 
1903 1304 is 1 
1904 | 140 16 1 
1905 130 13 
1906 123 1B be Sie alee 1 
1907 120 Lie as 2 
1908 130 Peas tes epee pcan 
1909 135 13 ee 
1910 129 (tests ae 4 
1911 127 he bere oa 4 
1912 123 Th ye eee ts 4 
1913 11 tae lee eee 4 
#11914 aml eee ea cies 1 
1915 33 DEE paar: 14 


Remarks. 


--#** For Wholesale Licenses after 1905 see Schedul 


e of Wholesale Licenses. 


Tt Northern Districts re-arranged. See Thunder Bay. 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, ete.—Continued. 


E County. Year. mea ees: Ween Pisses gets te 
| 
Brant (not including City of 1874 95 29 
Brantford). : 1875 73 99 2 j 
1876 56 14 4 
BIST Te eco hey an, Tey Dunkin Act in 
1878 58 ra 5 force 
1879 55 14 1 
1880 57 14 1 
1881 55 14 1 
1882 > 59 13 1 
1883 58 11 1 
: 1884 49 7 
1885 44 1 
FFL srk | tur Ble orig IRAE SR bl aR NC ef C. T. A. in force 
TESS TEMES oe dat octets ke Stee “ “ 
LSSS Sires Wega She ate ences OMS tia “ 
1889 26 2 
1890 26 2 
1891 22 2 
: 1892 23 2 
1893 23 1 
1894 22 at 
1895 18 1 
1896 18 1 
1897 18 1 
1898 18 1 
1899 18 1 
1900 17 1 
1901 18 1 
1902 18 1 
1903 17 1 
: 1904- 17 1 
3 1905 18 1 
1906 18 1 
1907 16 1 
1908 16 1 | 
1909 16 1 | 
TES ae eae 1 
1911 4 : 
Lefer eae 1 
1913 4 1 
1914 4 1 | 
1915 4 1 OS 
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SCH EDULE A,—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


- County. Year. | icouoce llicanens.| iccee Heeece,| Remarks. 
Bricetutar te asin a. 1874 | 180 | 25 
1875 | 119 22 | | 
1876 88 13 | 3 
1877 83 12-4 2 | 
1878 83 9 Pome Pras the | Dunkin Act in 
1879 93 | 12 | | force for 10 
| ) » months. 
1880 98 14 | | 
1881 105°) 15 | | 
1882 109 18 | 
1883 108 16 
1884 99°) 1b | 
1885 |........ Peet te eee “| arate C. 'T. A. in force. 
LSSBr rae wena tae pele Lae ‘ 
Vy PUL ict hoe Be fase Se lacie Pass dee al Dc ete ee Ape es loner at ss 
1888 97 6 | 
1889 102 6 | 
1890 98 | 6 | 
1891 97 6 | | 
1892 ~—--96 5 
18985)/ A97 PY 85 
1894  —- 90 5 | | 
1895 |= 90 bo Bo 4 | 
1896  —s_—-88 4 | 
1897 BT 4 | 
1898 83 | 4 | | 
1890-15 Bb ea | | 
1900 S2c hae hk | 
1901 81 | 4 | | 
1902). 80.7 fyi) 
1903 80 4 | 1 
19040 277 22 3 | 1 
105 Tk 3 
19066 ~—s_— 62 oh 
1907 55 24 
1908 =—ssoi5BC* Bi) 
1909 | 56 a1) 
1910 44 rae 
1911 41 2 
1912 BT a 2 
1913 SOU nn 
1914 Dany Ciera a 
1915 Ne ar 


' 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


County. Year. Tavern; Shop |Wholesale| Vessel 


licenses.|licenses.| licenses. licenses. Remarks. 


Carleton (not including Ot-| 1874 89 


5 
tawa), 1875 79 8 
1876 44 1 2 
1877 55 3 
1878 43 3 
1879 43 1 
1880 42 3 
1881 50 3 
1882 54 1 
1883 58 
1884 58 1 
1885 55 
TL ESO dee etiel tee techie iwalss sete ewe C. T. A. in force. 
CEs oh oda ral ers lea hin ae Bae bene : 
ESTOS ease tran een ie vise bets Heater media z 
1889 44 ee 
1890 44 1 
1891 45 
1892 46 
1893 44 
1894 45 
1895 45 
1896 44 
1897 44 
1898 46 
1899 44 
1900 44 


1901 43 
1902 43 
1903 42 


1904 42 
1905 36 
1906 27 Club 
1907 25 
1908 12 
1909 10 1 
1910 11 1 
1911 11 1 
1912 11 1 
1913 7 1 
1914 6 1 
1915 6 1 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


~ 


County. Year. igenses licenses ueeusen, iverson? Remar 
DIETING. vere saat ek | 1881 | 33 To OW aoe ao weak a pees atece New County, 
we Peewee, 
1883 | 34 5 
1884 | 34 4 ine 7 
[EE OSO! TH se Canes ca ate tla ene eee Rea h Be C. T. A. in force. 
1886. Seca es (oes Morar eg “ “ 
SST hae, ies cera sas eee ree : : 
1888 24 20H 
ISRO 95 (27 ene | 
P1890. |) 26 a eed | | 
1891 | 24 2 | | 
1892 | 24 2 | | 
180Siha 2} 2eK | 
1894 24 ie | 
1895 19 a0 | | 
1896 —s-:19 a4 | 
1897 | 18 2h | | 
IP IBOR Ate AL Betton ea | | 
1899 | 18 Le | 
1900 —s«18 $y 
1901 {| 18 1:5 
1902°.! 17 Lu 
1903 Ac ayo ey 
LOGE sn 7hee Ske 
1905 Liao ole 
1906 15 1 
1907 rE Craiceti a 
1908.3) SRST ie 
1909 138 eed: @ 
1910 3. 
1911 aie! | 
1912 2 | 
| 1918 2 | : 
Pe EOD aa etc AR te ager ee ire tae Sorte geen See All under Local 
| -- Option. 
eda ier hotweer te coerce Gi oes ee 3 


- pee 
one es x 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, ete.—Continued. 


County. Wears apesveen Nienace ts leenecs. Weees 
| | 
Bl gine chs <x: Teaiae ch cant 1874 | gees 25 | 
1875 110 24 | 
1876 66 16 | 
1877 66 10 | 
1878 69 12 | 
1879 72 16 | 
1880 74 12 | 
1881 74 13 | 
1882 74 13 | 
1883 74 16 | 
1884 74 12 | 
1885 71 10 | 
Sd pany aa ar, Magu ecm | 
ISS Se or eee eT bcc oge a8 | 
Inssiiiete oreo ae ives ew alae es | 
Not including St. Thomas ..| 1889 48 2 
“ “ 1890 44 1 
“ “ 1891 43 f 
“ “ 1892 44 1 
“ “ 1893 42 1 | 
“ “ 1894 41 1 | 
“ “ 1895 41 1 | 
; : 1896 39 1 | | 
" “ 1897 36 1 | | 
: “ 1898 a5 1 
sf : 1899 36 1 | 
: & 1900 36 1 | 
1901 35 1 | 
: “we 1902 36 | 
* 1903 36 | 
3 ‘ 1904 36 | 
‘ “ 1905 29 | 
- fe 1906 23 
s 1907 23 | 
3 : 1908 23 | 
‘ és 1909 23 | 
: 1910 21 
: : 1911 15 
? 1912 12 
i 1913 Tre 
s i 1914 6. | 


Remarks. 


C. T. A. in Force, 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative statement, etc.—Continued. 


County. Year. | peneea licehoes| Thea’ Lisetone| Remar, 
TUSSOX ROU and a's ot ae atnie bas 1874 120 28 6 
1875 101 25 6 
1876 62 14 5 1 
1877 69 18 1 1 
1878 69 18 2 1 
1879 71 18 3 1 
1880 70 19 2 1 
1881 74 21 2 
1882 71 20 2 
1883 74 19 2 
| 1884 70 15 1 
1885 77 13 
1886 74 16 
1887 84 15 
1888 82 10 
1889 95 12 
1890 94 8 
Not including Windsor...... 1891 68 5 
‘ Gi AP 1892 71 5 ; 
m Aircast 1893 73 5 : i 
Gh aU a eee 1894 70 6 
“ Rite Ba 1895 75 6 
“ LP NASA 1896 72 6 
“ Werte 1897 73 6 
“ lr mbings 1898 72 6 
“ ee RL 1899 76 5 1 
“ SRE e eae 1900 83 5 1 
o ati aiee oe 1901 81 6 1 
s Pa tw 1902 84 6 1 Ras 
a i ee 1903 84 eT 1 
" rane 1904 84 8 1 
“ eae ame ws 1905 84 6 
“ iat Ai 1906 80 6 | 
“ con PER ee 1907 80 6 
¢ Gem net 1908 76 7 | : 
a Ci ee ire 1909 66 7 
a‘ itp eae! 1910 51 5 
2 Pe Besse 1911 53 5 Club 
Me pied ake AR aaa 1912 54 5 
“ EF bs aa 1913 53 5 
s es gral 3 1914 55 5 *2  |*One for 1913-14 
es POE 1915 45 5 1 


* 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


——— 4 ee 


County. Year-rlierastiicerd| eonees (licenses, Remarks. 
Frontenac (not including| 1874 ral mee 
Kingston) 1875 57 29 | 
1876 Pe earn 4 | 
| 1877 RES acne Ba era jseseeeee| Dunkin Act as- 
ls 34 os unt ahaa 

1879 | 36 ed, December ?8. 
1880 | 33 1 | 
1881 33 1 
1882 33 2 
1883 36 2 | 
1884 34 2 
1885 34 1 | 
EBS Oey ts Crea abe Secrest hg rleebeceee | C.'T. A, in force. 
UE are Ce vara Sl a Aaa ree Pea “ 
TSSS ee wen Ne eae PAN Ae oe delay rie ala? Roe ‘ 
1889 23 | 
1890 25 ? | 
1891 23 | 
1892 24 | | : 
1893 22 | | 
1894 22 | | 
1895 24 | | 
1896 21 | | | 
1897 33 | | | 
1898 21 | 
1899  —- 22 | 
1900 23 | 
LOOT 23.5) | 
190251 «22 | | 
1903 22 | 
1904 ee | 
1905 Ab | | 
1906 13 4 
1907 10 | 
1908 7 | | 
1909 7 
1910 7 
1911 5 | | 
1912 5 | | | 
1913 4 | : 
1914 - Ae | 
LOTR ee: | | 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


No. 28 


Vessel 


County. Year. Neaee fees Up licenses. Remarks. 
Grey fh tees a sa oe | 1874 115 er amine he 3 
1875 114 16 pier eeue 2ee 2 
1876 77 I 5 2 
IST Cao ee ee 6 2 (Dunkin Actin force 
1878 72 i 4 1 | Dunkin Actin force 
until September. 
1879 91 12 | tL | 1 | Melancthon and 
isan |) 88 | 17 |g ie oy 2, | 
1881 84 LOG? ere ere 1 County of Duf- 
1882 88 ee gear tae 1 | ferin. 
1883 95 LES Re Ake 3 
1884 91 TOS soe Sar besere Lame 
| 1885 92 18 | | 
1886 92 16 | 3 
| 1887 | 86 LAs bear eee Pee 
1888 84 7 | 4 | 
1889 84 6 See ? 
1890 81 6 
1891 75 5 
1892 76 5 
1893 77 5 | 
1894 Te sets | 
1895 76 5 | | | 
1896 73 5 | 
1897 72 Ds, 
1898 69 235 | 
1899 66 Be | 
1900 68 3 | | 
1901 68 2 | | 
1902 68 2 | 
| 1903 67 a | 
1904 65 2 | ay 
1905 62 2 | 
1906 35 | | 
1907 31 | 
| 1908 | 27 
1909 26 
1910 20 | | 
1911 20 
1912 18 | 
1913 18 
1914 14 
1915 13 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc,—Continued. 


Tavern.| Shop |Wholesale| Vessel iets 
County. Year. licenses.|licenses.| licenses. |licenses. Remarks, 
PIALIMANG ewes sk. oak, 1874 96 16 
: . 1875 83 1B} 
1876 45 5 
1877 49 4 
1878 49 4 
1879 50 iS 
1880 47 5 | 
: 1881 51 5 
1882 De 5 
1883 51 5 
1884 AT 5 
1885 47 3 
1886 48 4 
1887 49 4 
1888 43 4 
1889 | 45 3 
1890 49 3 
1891°*| 47 3 
1892 | 47 3 
1893 44 3 
1894 42 3 
Peo 17 42 > 
1896 42 4 
Rat Sone 37 4 | | 
1898 | 36 4 | 
1899 | BD 4 
| 1900 | 35 A 
| 1901 | 33 hla ae 
1902 | Be 4 
1903 | 32 3 
1904 | 32 3 
1905 | aL 3 
1906 30 eee 
1907 28 3 
1908 | 24) 2 
1909 | 24 1 
pA OLOe 3 24 1 
Py lebiey 2L 1 
1912 | 21 1 
1913 | “AY 1 
1914 | 21 1 
1915 | 2-20 1s ma 
Palio a ee, | 1886 | ie th 
1837 | 6 | 
1888 6 
1889 7 
1890 | 7 
1891 | 8 
1892 8 
1893 8 
1894 7 LO 
1895 | § 
1896 8 
1897 (ia 
1898 6 | 
1899 6 
1900 iT 
1901 ‘hs 
1902 ri 
1903 a 
1904 7 
1905 6 
1906 6 
1907 6 
1908 6 
1909 6 
1910 4 
1911 4 | 
1912 y | | 
1913 3 | 
1914 3 
1915 = | 
1916 3 | 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. i 
a 
County ear, | evorn | ahi Mpolerals) Yoseet | rane 
SCHUTT MRE Serer iG aR ae 1874 6D hed 
1875 58 5 
1876 89. nD 1 
| 1877 38 1 
| 1878 | ase ia : 
| 1879 VAR eae | 
| isso |” 41 1 
| 1881 41 1 
BSA eae ST Le eee me vec eete Get Le Asti, LOnCe: 
1888) Ke RGus ikon ae | etna oat : 
| 1884 Jes cetes| se cpectee seen Aen “ “ 
BAGS LT iss Palatasis 8a ey am ere med vane i rh ae ‘ 
sd BBG the cae Sex ele na cde s Lee eae Bock ? rs 
| VEY Aer Wye SR GM plat ratoy WIFE Ne Salah eS hak te 
| 1888 28 7 
| 1889 28 
| 1890 27 
| 1891 27 
1892 26 : 
| 1893 oT 
| 1894 28 
| 1895 28 
| 1896 26 
% | 1897 23 
| 1898 22 
| 1899 22 
| 1900 23 
/ 1901 21 
1902 22 
| 1903 20 
1904 20 
| 1905 | 19 
1906 15 
1907 : 17 St- 
1908 VW 
1909 16 
1910 13 Club. 
| 1911 13 1 
1912 12 1 
1913 lan 1 
1914 14 | 1 | 
1915 4 | 1one 
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County. Year. 
PSG ST ey eels vases base ales | 1874 
1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Not including Belleville ....| 1889 
a << ia 2 1890 
“ ee i TeEBO 
a se Was) ARO 
: fe ah ve, [1808 
te “ ....| 1894 
“ 6 ....| 1895 
“ ee 180 
“ Ba Nose i 1807 
ce ey arepene 1898 
‘s ‘ Be eg ae bee) 
a ‘ eee LeU 
- ‘ ase WOOL 
f fe oeee 1902 
‘és « ....{ 1908 
Bs f vueelt aod 
te fs eee} 1905 
es i Magi LOG 
4 ‘f Ave LOE 
“ “6 ...e| 1908 
* ce ....| 1909 
M ete LEO) 
me eee LOL 
is " ee, Awhe 
§ 4 wees} 1918 
a 5 ene O14 
:: a weaeth LOLb 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


licenses. 


ii 
100 
76 
82 
89 
94 
91 
90 


Tavern 


Shop |Wholesale 


licenses. 


23 
21 
11 
14 
15 
~ 15 
16 
15 
13 
15 


Or wowworrreannranr=erwovwowrovnooaonrmonntneoanorwynrnnan om © 


licenses. 


onmwnrmwwwnwnwnwnwwnwwnnw Ww ee 


Vessel 
licenses.| 


eS poe ee 


Remarks. 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 
County. Your dicot ans Uses lecnes| Remarks. 
Harotes 0, .¢ crest ou int 1874 | 150.| 38 | | | 
R1875 1 S164. a) PBT 
187657 113 16 
1877 124 16 
1875s! 127 20 
1879 134 seee.o1 
1880 131 16 
188i oe Okt 1 
1882 124 15 
1883 >} °4124> (47 15 
1884 111 14 
1885 echo BYE apg See IS cca aa tae Pian ieke Sa C. T. A. in force. - 
USSG iis Cal ee es Sees etc aie “ EB 
LSS 7 eae: Beas Ceca poet “ 
1888 108) S213 
1889 109 8 
1890 | 103 5 
~ 1891 104 5 
1892 = 102 5 i; 
1893 | 94 5 1 
1894 | 92 5 | 1 
1895 90 5 | 1 
1896 88 6 
1897 | 85 6 
1898 | 83 6 
1899 | 84 | 6 
1900 14) -s2501 6 
1901  —-80 | 6 
190225)279 6 
1903. |. 77 6 | 
1904 | 76 5 
1905 73 5 7 
190672122592 5 | 
1907 64 4 : 
1908 62 4 | 
1909 | 56 3 | 
1910 47 3 
1911 | 46 3 | 
1912 43 | 3 : | 
1913 31 2 
LOA Aah eS ae | ie ae 
TEs Efiea bane trou ee ae teemenen ented C.'T. A. in force. 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


County, Year." |iiechses| liesnaeel liccheos: (licens | Remarks. 
KOGG eet Ne ect nee LOLS 128 a ae Gases St 1 
S760 cuts Sd ah cares eh, 1 
1876 66 13. | 4 1 
1877 67 pe Rego dics i 
1878 65 13 
1879 67 14 
1880 67 13 | 
1881 69 je anette ar Pe eeeal 
1882 69 1d Hesirer on, 1 
1883 70 14 | | 
1884 75 1 | 
1885 71 8 | | 
ESSOre eeeeraaiae Be ERs 25, Ae | O. 'T. A. in force. 
ASST ee et Asia pone CLO Sa pgs ieee Sea “ “ 
Sec epee el ace ae r 
1889 72 6 | 
1890 75 6 | | 
1891 63 5. | | 
1892 61 4 | | 
1893 61 4 
1894 | 61 eA 
Not including Chatham ....| 1895 44 2 

“ “ wee) 1896 46 2 

“ “ ies tater 43 3 

“ “ Hi ty A808 42 3 | 

“ “ P1889 42 3 

“ “ ....| 1900 41 3 

‘ “ ....| 1901 41 3 

“ c eh bea 1902 43 3 

“ “ aoe 1 003 41 3 

“ “ ....| 1904 28 3 

C “ ws.| 1905 27 3 

a “ ....| 1906 28 3 

‘ “ Ree O07 29 3 

“ “ west 1908 31 3 

‘ “ Pee ST G09 31 3 

‘ ‘ E1910 27 3 

“ “ ie e101 25 3 

“ “ ioe 41912 21 3 

“ “ ees 1913 21 3 

“ “ nee 1914 21 ; 

“ “ Eee 1915 19 


So) 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


¢ 


| P 
| | 
County. Year. revere hicenees.| licences, lligerces.| Remarks. 
Sie Rerntais : ba eee 
Bampton sas aon ek oe | 1874 go} 44 1 
1875 85 33 | 
1876, 65 28 1 
| 1877 ha ae 
1878 70 27 
1879 Le Toa eon 
| 1880 71 25 
1881 Tor oD 
1882 yAineh OR vale 
1883 73 19 
1884 74 16 
1885 70 10 1) | : 
ISS6 ce wet hes seen Eoin, ss eeapee oe _C. T. A. in force. 
{PAYER OR, OM bua Peteaiins UA ews: babes ee 
ES Le Biv elect aera PARR a ps eA ot ‘ 
18891 6B 129 | 
1890 | 70 10 | 
| 1891 | 64 6 
1892 62 5 
| 1893 64 | 5 
1894 63 5 
1895. 61 5 
| 1896 —s- 62 | 5 
1897 62 4 
1898 58 4 
1899 | 58 4 | 
1900 58 4 
1901 | 59 4 
1902 60 4 
1903 61 4 
1904 60 4 
1905 58 3 
1906 43 3 
1907 42 3 
1908 41 3 
1909 39 3 | 
1910 38 3 | 
, 1911 87 3 
1912 33 3 
1913 30 3 
1914 31 | 3 | | 
Not including Sarnia....... 1915 22 Ree 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


Tavern| Shop Wholesale. Vessel 


County. ; Year. licenses.|licenses | licenses. |licenses. Remarks. 
ES RS a ea bSTat 6s ae 30 Oe 
1875 62 20 | 
1876 32 9 2 
18770 hs ae 9 
1878 7 Bee ee eee. He AER eo eiaie 
_ 1879 33 6 | | force, except 
| 1880 | 34 8 | we Perth. 
1881 36 6 | | 
1882 36 7 | 
1883 35 7 | 
1884 36 Z| | 
1885 5 aaa | | 
PPLSSGr ves on Pere eee eee foe: im tonee: 
ASO Gmc taney [seit wis ane wiarererausrerstetal (OEE deere: = ss 
pABBShe ese eases pai Beene cp ‘ 7 
1889 39 6 
1890 45 1 Ga 
1891 | 44 6 
1892 44 7 | 
1893 44 7 | 
REIS  hceyrader ihc SG 
| 1895 ATi 6 
1896 44 6 | 
| 1897. | 48 6 | 
: | 1898 | 43 67 | 
1899 | 43 6 | : 
| 1900 44 6: | 
1901 44 6 | 
1902 45 6 | | 
1903 43 6 
1904 42 6 
‘ 1905 40 6 | 
| 1906 | 37 3 | 
1907 35 oe 
1908 35 3 | | 
1909 32 3 
1910 22 3 
1911 21 2 
1912 22 2 
1913 | 20 | 2 | | 
1914 | 18 | | 


bo bh 
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—EE 


SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


County. | Year. Aieeckeu: Testis Tineweee fees Remarks. 
Leeds and Grenville ........ 1874 145 32 1 
1875 136 23 1 
1876 79 23 
1877 101 25 
1878 97 19 
1879 97 18 
1880 97 20 1 
1881 89 18 2 
1882 92 21 
1883 94 21 
1884 88 17 
1885 1G, 17 
LSSO Sie eel ate eee tates fet ctens tee C. T. A. in force. 
LBS 7 150 a ret pet nares eee eceen : i 
IS88) 4 ne eo eens be Sea ir EAM ip tnes : “ 
1889 73 132] 
1890 70 10 | 
1891 69 10 
1892 66 8 
1893 67 7 
1894 64 7 
1895 65 7 
1896 61 7 
1897 57 7 | 
1898 57 7 1 
1899 58 8 
1900 56 8 
1901 58 Soin nats .| Clubs 
1902 55 8 
1903 7 8 
1904 56 8 
1905 36 6 
1906 48 Rint. Se eee 1 
1907 46 Bec e. cee 1 
1908 47 RS ae Aes eA 2 
1909 40 | ie kaa kee es Fa 
ES) (1a Malet ee 8 Sle cee cs 2 
1911 27 ot ieee ae 2 «| 
1912 27 she eee 2 | 
AOS ie 227 Senet tate eo aes 2a) 
/ 1914 : Dace ae od at et, 2 
1915 Sek POI Ads ee Hate aes 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


‘Dunkin Act in force 


6s 


Bites, 


County Years i aert pum) [falesale | Veseol | Remark 
Lennox and Addington ..... 1874 52 YS age” et 1 
1875 46 8 
1876 28 6 1 
svg or Svar ees. Sear BPRS cate 
1878 36 6 
1879) 1 387 5 | 
1880 37 5 
1881 41 5 
1882 43 6 | te 
1883 45 oe 
1884 44 Large | 
1885 42 5 | 
LSS6 Genes chess os Paine arte be eae US C.T. A. in force. 
USSU tert, a ere a Pree Vey Fee eae “ 
j BEATS Crack etre a te ni alee ee 
1889 52 3 
1890 49 28 
1891 46 or | 
1892 47 oo | 
1893 47 25 | 
1894 44 i | 
1895 40 1 
1896 37 1 
1897 39 1 
1898 37 1 
1899 36 1 
1900 35 1 
1901 31 2 
1902 34 2 
1903 34 2 
1904 34 2 
1905 33 2 
1906 33 2 
1907 31 2 
1908 31 2 
1909 31 2 
1910 29 2 | 
1911 19 2 | 
1912 19 2 
1913 16 2 
1914 16 2 | 
1915. |» 15 Sitae 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


County. Years |ipevcouliceeesticcicoaa Meerbesd ae omat 
EY he | | 
Lincoln (not including St. 1874 94 BS sl 
Catharines). 1875 108 37 | 
| 1876. |. 70 31 
Le 1877) es-70 25. | 
1878-3869 go Nels | | 
1879; 472 16 | | 
18805.) % 73> 12 4 | | 
1881 |. 69; 7 447 
1882 “273 15 | 
L ASSS3e lin erent beak | 
pelSRa st ale 2 ole | 
ae86) | 642110 
FESRG ae a eae baa | Fgh bso ae nee He C. TA. in force: 
1587 \luor eee ieee bummer Skee tie aes ee 
1888 ceeree | halons et sci Pebs Lens knee 2 
1sgg | 86 1s 8 
1890 36 3 
1891 85 3 
1892 | 34 1 | | 
| 1898 | — 29 Lee | 
1894 8 1 | 
|1895 | 28 1 | 
eaten e ras 1 
S97 eet 1 
|-1898 | 27 1 
hc F809 11 ee26 1 
19006 1 
PeOgn | ser20 | 1 
| 1902 | 26 1 
190828 1 
1904 | 21 1 
1905 21 1 
1906 13 if f 
1907 it 1 
1908 11 1 
1909 | 11 1 
1910 14 1 
1911 14 1 
1912 14 1 
1913 14 1 
1914 14 1 
1915 LRG ene 


ee en 
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ee 
SER HNN On wee oe are rae ae eae ae a SETS tS Sant ae er en apc eosin snes 


County. 


Middlesex 
London). 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

- 1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

} 1908 

109 

1910 

1911 


(not including 


1913 
1914 
1915 


Year. 


Tavern 
licenses. 


Shop 
licenses. 


Wholesale. 


Vesse! 


licenses. |licenses. 


SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


| 


Remarks. 


EASY west 


188 
174 
122 
139 
143 
141 
134 
138 
133 


eecreceeeoe 


17 
33 
26 
23 
21 
19 
18 
18 
16 
18 
17 


ae OD SF SP PP SF FS LS SF LS SF OL OI @ 


8 0) 070. 016, ese «| 9 Bes ale 6 6 


Cee ercceoeors!® * ee ene8 


e@oses'|t®eeereen 


Club 


C. T. A. in force. 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


| | 
‘ | 
County. Years fete lnesneeal ennaes Hioenes, UES 
| | 
Muskoka and Parry Sound. .| 1874 9 
| 1875 23 
1876 19 | 
1877 22 
1878 29 | 
1879 38 1 
1880 | 44 4 
1881 | 45 4 hgae 
1882 48 5 
1883 49 6 
1884 48 4 | | 
1885 37 1 | | 
1886 23 | 
1887 21 
1888 32 1 | 
1889 45 2 | 
1890 47 1 
1891 47 1 
1892 53 1 
1893 50 2 
1894 56 2 ; 
1895 60 1 
1896 60 1 
1897 59 1 
1898 58 1 
1899 57 1 
| 1900 59 1 
1901 56 Ved | 
1902 58 1 | 
1903 55 1 | 
1904 52 1 
1905 | 53 2 
1906 63 2 | 
1907 50 2 | 
1908 45 2 
| 1909 44 2 | 
1910 46 2 | 
1911 41 1 
1912 38 1 | 
1913 37 1 | 
1914 36 1 | 
ae 


| 1915 |. 88 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


County. Yeast ietvees Mesneosh Gemioes ineness |) emaka 

Nipissing (including Temis-| 1878 1 
ree eee, ale eee ea 
1880 3 1 
1881 11 8 
L8R2oe ees 5 
1883 9 5 
1884 5 5 
1885 23 6 
1886 2205 4 
1887 24 5 
1888 23 4 
1889 23 4 
1890 Ze 4 
1891 26 5 
+ 1892 30 6 
1893 30 6 
1894 28 5 
1895 31 6 
1896 34 6 
1897 36 6 
1898 34 5 
1899 32 5 
1900 34 5 
1901 37 5 

1902 39 5 Clubs. 
1903 40 7 
1904 43 8 
1905 46 9 
1906 56 8 
1907 54 9 
*1908 42 8 

1909 43 8 2 

1910 44 6 1 
1911 42 6 
1912 43 5 
1913 42 5 
1914 43 Ee. 
1915 40 6 

* Apparent decrease is caused by re-arrangement of districts; increase of same number in 


Algoma. 
** Including one for previous year. 


5S 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


County. 


NOLO Kein vos Gee na Eee 


Year. 


” 
Tavern 
licenses. 


73 
74 
51 
Blo 
55 
51 
51 
55 
56 
54 


eeeveees 
eaeceeveee 


Shop 
licenses. 


Wholesale! Vessel 


licenses. | licenses. Remarks 


PE OOD ON OC SF SO 


eeoeceeece 


eeseeeen 


OoNnNONONONONONN NON WYN WN WH WWW WH WW WH KH DW WK FS 


pt be be 


fad 


4 ieee on peed oe Pans RO C. T. A. in force 


fe sé 


eeeeeecoeveel/eeee eons 


6s 6é 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued 


County. 


Tavern 


Shop |Wholesale!| Vessel 


Northumberland & Durham. 


Year. licenses. |licenses.) licenses. |licenses. Remarks. 
1874 135 35 2 1 
1875 121 32 2 1 
1876 102 Zi 4 a 
1877 103 25 ties 1 
1878 89 21 2 2 |Dunkin Actin force 
TR7G) eee 98 ee DI sates foe oe eee nee ae 
1880 100 Bagel, Security Si 1 Hope and Co- 
18g1 | 100 PAV ere [ey nets 
1882 102 PAS at a se Oda 1 
1883 104 Sue psing eons 1 
1884 101 19 
1885 97 16 
USSG a trees ro ea eke eretee ein See ee Nn aes te cok one C. T. A. in force 
LSS vies ecaee Sealine es AHCI et cit nic aa i‘ 
USO SEM ieee ene its Semen SER Tr fle fairy as i 
1889 81 14 
1890 74 13 
1891 77 15 
1892 76 14 
1893 75 10 
1894 68 8) 
1895 66 8 
1896 64 9 
1897 61 7 
1898 59 7 
1899 57 7 
1900 5d 1 
1901 56 7 
1902 56 7 
1903 5d 7 
1904 53 nie 
1905 50 7 
1906 48 6 
1907 44 5) 
1908 26 4 
1909 23 4 
1910 23 4 
1911 23 4 
See 21 4 
1918 21 4 
1914 20 3 
1915 19 3 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 
County. Year-..|)iaucen|Lieancae| Hestes (livcress.| 2 ¢ REMATiC. 
ONTOS: core actn ce cas eee 1874 86 35 
7 1875 87 23 
1876 60 10 ; 
1877 58 9 
1878 55 8 Oral Cee eas Dunkin Act in force 
1879 61 9 for ten months. 
1880 65 11 
1881 66 12 
1882 71 13 
1883 72 12 
1884 68 11 
1885 67 12 
LOSOrIo: a Rea shee eH See C.T.A. in force. 
LSS). ccs sacle ee Rewne beeen te mibaee eee B.S es 
LSS8 cl os ca es tac ees rive ce pelle eee as ge 
1889 64 7 
fe 1890 62 ‘ee 
1891 60 4 
1892 57 6 
1898 50 5 : 
1894 AT 4 
1895 45 4 
1896 44 4 
1897 50 4 
1898 49 4 
1899 45 4 
1900 46 4 
1901 46 4 
1902 46 4 
1903 44 4 
1904 41 3 
1905 - 42 3 
1906 32 3 
1907 31 3 
1908 30 3 
° 1909 30 3 
1910 25 . 3 
OLE 22 3 
1912 20 3 
1913 15 3 - 
1914 14 3 
1915 13 3 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc. —Continued. 


33 


Oxford 


County. 


Be 


Not including Woodstock.... 


Neotel ico ea licences | Lestcos: 
1874 | 104 39 

1875 | 102 25 . 
1876 73 9 4 
1877 70 10 1 
1878 Essie 10 

1879 74 12 

1880 74 14 

1881 73 13 

1882 74 eI 

1883 72 9 

1884 62 8 

Ripe | Wane omer Bhar aie 
ISSO ote orca iris. ey ee 
VL hs cael e ncnenciad aaa tea Ae 
1885 eee ero at ut eres 
1889 52 6 1 
1890 58 7 1 
1891 57 5 1 
1892 50 5 

1893 50 6 

1894 48 6 

1895 48 5 

1896 47 5 

1897 47 5 

1898 47 5 

1899 47 5 

1900 47 5 

1901 47 5 

1902 45 5 

1903 33 3 

1904 31 3 

1905 28 3 

1906 24 3 

1907 22 2 

1908 19 2 

1909 20 3 

1910 16 3 

1911 16 3 

1912 13 3 

1918 7 2 

1914 7 2 | 

1915 7 2 


Vessel 
licenses. 


eoeos es 008 


6 6° 


Remarks. 


C.T.A. in force. 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


ee coUnty. Bh pe eion eee ligenegs,| Remarks. 
LBC] yetqien ecco data eet ae cee 1874 | 91 15 
1875 — 86 15 
1876 49 10 
1877 o7 9 
1878 60 8 
1879 57 7 
1880 62 7 
1881 56 7 
1882 57 6 
1883 57 5 
1884 55 4 
1885 58 4 
1886 55 5D 
1887 56 4 
1888 57 3 
1889 52 3 
1890 52 3 
1891 51 3 
1892 47 3 
1893 48 2 
1894 47 2 
1895 46 2 
T8960 87 2 
1897 47 2 
1898 42 2 
1899 40 2 
1900 42 2 
1901 40 2 
1902 39 2 
1903 39 1 
1904 41 1 
1905 25 
1906. 24 
1907 20 Clubs 
1908 20 
1909 SOAs Vaan cea ems ee a 
1910 satel srg ei USE 2 
1911 OE eee sete op ats eee eee, a 
1912 Qt vole terac all comes 2 
1913 rote MU, cece | Pantie 4 2 ice 3 
1914 | gee Oiaale halema Seen as Ce ROR NAC. eee 
A See Pie RE MAC eee l Lak conc Vogt ames hg C.T.A. in Force. 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc. -Continued. 


35 


County. 


Not including Stratford .... 


Year. eencoe (esas ence (epee es Remarks. 
1874 |. 145 23 
1875 on: 135 25 
S16) 4) 101 13 3 
1877 | 105 17 
1878 | 105 17 
1879 | 110 18 
1880 | 110 t9 
1881 | 106 19 
1882 | 110 19 
1883 | 109 7 
1884 | 102 14 
1885 93 14 
1886 95 12 
1887 95 13 
1888 96 10 
1889 74 5 
1890 72 5 
1891 .| © 69 4 
1892 68 5 
1893 65 6 
1894 62 5 
1895 61 5 
1896 58 5 
1897 59 5 
1898 57 5 
1899 55 5 
1900 53 6 
1901 53 6 
1902 54 6 
1903 53 6 
1904 48 6 
1905 48 6 
1906 40 6 
1907 44 6 
1908 46 6 
1909 43 4 
1910 40 4 
1911 40 3 
1912 38 3 
1913 31 3 
1914 29 3 
1915 29 3 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


| 


County Year Tavern] Shop | Wholesale] Vessel 


licenses.|licenses.| licenses. |licenses. Remarks. 
Peterborough ...........000. 1874 98 16 
Batbey pes pe ngriy so 16 
1876 40 it 2 uf 
1877 43 LE Sees s 1 . ay: 
| 1878 35 11 Che pote 1 Dunkin Act in force 
1879 42 Age eee Le pee 
| 1880 46 Le erheeeccdee ees 1 months. 
1881 46 BAe | ae ois 1 
1882 50 d ET Oat Sone Ore Loe ] 
1883 50 LEY tiene 1 
1884 46 LB ahs | 
1885 43 12 
p Otel fata peso aed Ma Oda Ak oe ....|O. T. A. in force. 
; IES yeses epee Argh boas ots Leake tie ae goo Batre 
ASRS ho eeak, eee boca il Lo eee oe eee fs 
1889 43 Tye Peep are 1 
1890 41 11 
1891 45 9 
1892 46 8 
1893 43 
1894 39 
1895 47 6 
1896 47 6 
1897 43 6 
1898 40 6 
1899 38 6 1 
1900 38 5 1 
1901 38 5 1 
1902 37 5 1 
1903 37 6 1 
1904 37 6 1 
1905 33 5 1 
Not including City of 1906 a7 4 
Peterborough .......... 1907 6 
A a “. T3422 1908 5 
me Se Ait 1909 2 
fs wy a: 1910 2 
a Sf 1911 2 
Ay a of 1912 
fe i ea 1913 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


County. ‘Year. iets ae. Aieatalony A aaa Remarks. 
Prescott and Russell....... 1874 63 10 1 
1875.02 58 11 
1876 52 
e 1877 46 5 
1878 49 5 
1879 41 5 
1880 | 42 4 
1881 50 5 
1882 53. 6 
1883 62 7 
1884 65 4 
1885 65 3 
Se 1886 68 1 
1887 78 1 
1888 76 1 
1889 76 1 
1890 78 2 
1891 75 3 
1892 77 2 
1893 72 2 
1894 69 3 
1895 |: 71 3 
1896 76 3 G 
1897 76 4 
1898 72 4 
1899 74 4 
1900 76 4 
1901 77 5 
1902 78 5 
1903 77 5 
1904 75 5 
1905 76 4 
1906 77 4 
1907 69 4 
1908 71 3 : 
1909 72 3 
1910 66 3 
t 1911 61 2 
1912 59 1 
1913 56 2 
1914 56 2 
1915 55 2 


s 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


‘ ‘ 


Tavern _Shop Wholesale Vessel 
licenses.|licenses.| licenses. |licenses. 


SI arp eg ort eo ore ie eel Ka) Saba ae I cn 


County. Year. Remarks. 


Prince: Hdwartd wcrc. chs os 1874 22 Oil Weateas ass 3 
1875 33 Deak vate ate ae Aes 
ASTON eA ec ad mamta if 1 |DunkinAct in force 
> RY A haces eer nial PUB Ca anh a pele Ot) ak rt 
CTA SUR ARs Pig UE SRM OTR IS i Fay : ha a 
1879 Bao fs oy] en ee ed | 
1880 Re i ee ay ad 3 
1881 Pel: San Ri ks Pd ae Ne Ge 1 
1882 PAE ER st 0 a Migr ASE 2 
1883 ro Bala peed” Wag eyagete oli) 2 
1884 PA Weta RL sel BPA De Bea Gil asta gla 2 
1885 As Rel at deni OI a 2 
1886 24 
1887 21 yaa 2 


1908 11 


pest 
co 
ve) 
jer) 
fool 
c— 
Pe wet ee ee ee OG Rs POSS | IDO DS. Nebo BIT NS SRS EDO (9 00 RODS” OG Lhe ci Ses Oe ne be 


= 
© 
ea 
© 
Coe OUs CN CO Cae Cor Ot (Olt at 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 
eee DNS OT Salad PO ee nt IMAL ENE eh RGR ee NRA MI yp ye ey oN aT EY 


\ 


Tavern| Shop |Wholesale| Vessel 


County. Year. licenses.|licenses.| licenses. |licenses. Remarks, 
Rentrewe ne go ks 1874 | 100 Ti camera 1 : 
1875 102 30 i 
1876 51 DU ache anita tl 1 
1877 42 17 
1878. 4-81 15 
1879 36 16 
1880 VMS 
1881 47 17 
1882 48 23 
1883 63 30 
1884 44 20 
U Det SEU po A SNe Nahe Rae Racal ar PUR aa AM | C. T. A. in force. 
USRG tan ea tae ee iS ur eh oti Me ae ef “ 
bese el ot Rica (PN | aaah cinee et Cana 
1888 55 12 
1889 55 16 
1890 56 16 
1891 55 13 
1892 58 14 
1893 60 13 
1894 66 15 
1895 65 iF 
1896 63 16 
1897 62 14 
1898 58 14 
1899 60 14 
1900 60 14 
1901 60 14 
1902 59 15 
1903 59 TOC 
1904 58 10 
1905 56 10 
1906 57 9 
1907 56 9 
1908 52 9 
1909 46 8 
1910 35 6 | 
1911 34 6 
1912 32 6 
1913 30 a8 
1914 26 4 | 
1915 25 Bee 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


County. Year. mee Sip fe Remarks. 
Simcoe....... pec a LSA 223 42 4 
wD EPASTS 196 35 2 2 
1876 135 24 2 2 
1877 137 24 1 2 
1878 149 21 1 1 
1879 142 20 i 1 
1880 155 23 1 1 
1881 144 23 I 1 |Mono and Mulmur 
ise | ous | 2 stece  ae 
1883 147 26 faci 
1884 138 24 
IS8BSissie wale soa os al, Ee ee C. T. A. in force. 
A BBG el ea Og ae ea Rese oene es ae 
IBS], Hews sacl ocean ce oe Ee ee 
1888 121 17 
1889 134 18 
1890 123 17 
1891 113 15 
1892 117 12 
1893 113 1 
1894 106 7 
1895 105 1 
1896 102 10 
1897 100 9 
18987) 07 9 
1899 95 9 
1900 97 8 
1901 96 8 
1902 95 8 
1903 IPN Bares: , 
1904 88 8 - 
1905 84 8 
1906 81 7 
1907 69 6 
1908 54 6 
1909 51 5 
1910 24 2 
1911 24 2 
1912 23 2 
1913 21 2 
1914 21 2 
1915 17 2 


1917 


Stormont, Dundas and 
GGUS REEV <b voce Ok Ses 


County. 


OF THE 


LIQUOR LICENSE ACTS. | i 
Cn SOS ae ar al Cee I Nt ee 


SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued, 


Veae Tavern | Shop /Wholesale| Vessel 
* |licenses./licenses.| licens. licenses. 

1874 122 31 

1875 80 28 

‘1876 82 22 

1877 87 17 

1878 94 17 

1879 QO] 16 

1880 91 18 

1881 96 18 

1882 95 18 

1883 89 17 

1884 92 15 

LSE Me ie Gull Sar washer ae: dea 

BL BBO te arg score uu Pom thse, a taed ee cs, ecnae a Poe ee 

ARCO Ss aa ell NESE AO GON atl dine te aan gy 

1888 105 8 

1889 111 10 

1890 103 8 

1891 96 10 

1892 U4 10 

1893 84 8 

1894 82 8 

1895 80 4 

1896 79 4 

1897 78. 4 

1898 74 3 

1899 15 S 

1900 73 2 

1901 74 2 

1902 fe 2 

1908 71 2 

1904 da 3 

1905 64 4 

1906 54 2 

1907 54 2 

1908 53 2 

1909 40 u, 

1910 38 2 

1911 21 2 

1912 20 3 

1913 19 3 

1914 18 3 

1915 18 3 


41 


Remarks. 


Gia ideas ts C. T. A. in force. 


66 66 


eae Tavern Shop Club 

District. Year. licenses. | licenses. | licenses. Remarks, 
Thunder Bay (including Ke- 1914 35 7 if 
1915. 33 7 1 


nora, Fort William, Port 
Arthur and Rainy River, 
but not including the cities 
of Fort William and Port 


Arthur). 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, ete. —Continued. 


Tavern | Shop |Wholesale| Vessel 


County. Year. licenses.|licenses.| licenses. |licenses. Remarks. 
WAGTOTIAG Cute segs eae ele 1874 78 13 1 

1875 70 Goal es ae 1 
1876 55 5 ae aa 
1877 56 Bal eet Sree 
1878 56 eel ea se Sirah epee: 
1879 60 GSS ae nee ee a 
1880 59 Don't ite aloe et ee Including Hali- 
1881 62 WR Piee 2 er eaten. burton. 
1882 62 Mey are Pea hak 
1883 62 Bal a geen 
1884 58 Heel BAe Mey arerraca eee 
1885 54 3 
TS867 Weenle oes le ced cess Siete cotoeerecicae tie ae ee C.T.A. in force. 
ASST oe RTPID Gr ease ho ss es 
IS8S9 Voss Th ae tenes Ce aan “ as 
1889 46 2 
1890 44 2 
1891 47 2 
1892 40 3 
1893 39 3 
1894 38 3 
1895 33 2 
1896 33 2 
1897 33 1 
1898 32 1 
1899 29 1 
1900 29 CAey, 
1901 30 1 
1902 30 1 : 
1903 26 1 
1904 25 1 
1905 26 1 
1906 25 1 
1907 24 1 
1908 15 1 
1909 15 1 
1910 13 1 
1911 13 1 
1912 13 1 
1913 13 el 

| 1914 12 1 
1915 12 1 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


County. 


WVALETIOO Ne we teks ol ue 


Not including Kitchener .... 


Year. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


1898 | 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Tavern 


136 
136 


86° 


84 
87 
89 
87 
88 
90 
91 
92 
90 
87 
87 
90 
91 
92 
91 
90 
90 
88 
89 
90 
88 
86 
85 
86 
85 
85 
81 
80 
78 
78 
76 
76 
75 
68 
67 
67 
67 
57 
56 


21 
20 
19 
17 
17 
15 
15 
16 
17 
15 


oma N NN Co 


Shop |Wholesale 
licenses.|licenses.| licenses. |licenses. 


13 
10 


mi ee OD DY PO OF OH oe ae ep 


Vessel 


Clubs. 


CROC SR Ce > oe 


43 


Re marks. 


44 " REPORT OF THE OPERATION ~ No. 28 


SCHEDULE A.— Comparative Statement, etc.— Continued. 


| 


licenses. |licenses. 


Remarks. 


CoBEty, Yours levees hiteine | Tooele 
WV OllatiG Lys teats wastes ooo 1874 145 © 28 
1875 151 23 
1876 73 19 
1877 uigee a 
1878 89 21 
1879 92 25 
1880 87 29 
1881 81 19 
1882 78 20 
1883 79 18 
1884 82 14 
1885 79 15 
1886 82 12 
1887 78 10 
1888 70 8 
1889 | 78 9 
1890 73 9 
1891 70 9 
1862/71 9 
1893 66 10 
1894 64 10 
1895 66 10 
1896 65 9 
1897 63 9 
1898 62 9 
1899 60 9 
z 1900 Gel yg 
1901 65 10 
1902 64 10 
1903 61 10 
1904 61 10 
1905 59 10 
1906 64 10 
1907 | 65 10 
1908 64 10 
1909 59 10 
1910 60 10 
1911 BD 10 
1912 Bd ll 
1913 53 1 
1914 |<3751 1 
1915 49 u 


Clubs. 


a 


1917 


OF THE LIQUOR LICENSE ACTS. 


E250 IER ipa TEr SRG RT fe ——o> NO TSHIRTS Rg ae nals ea A ET a a 


County. 


Wellington 


ee eevee eee 


ees evs 


e@eeeeoe 


eoeeeves 


cee ee oe 


eoee eee 


eeeoe eee 


ereeeee 


Year. (iGnece 
1874 | 183 
1875 | 182 
1876. \o138 
1877 | 130 
1878 | 134 
1879 | 138 
1880 | 145 
1881 | 134 
1882 | 128 
1883 | 126 
1884 | 116 
1885 | 104 
(886 c tse ee: 
SSI tee 
ir ene 
1889 78 
1890 17 
1891 80 
1892 79 
1893 76 
1894 72 
1895 71 
1896 71 
1897 68 
1898 64 
is99- | 63 
1900 62 
1901 62 
1902 61 
1903 58 
1904 57 
1905 49 
1906 a4 
1907 42 
1908 39 
1909 39 
1910 35 
1911 33 
1912 31 
1913 29 
1914 26 
1915 26 


Shop 
licenses. 


52 
a eee 
29 
28 
29 
29 
30 
24 
26 
22 
19 


eeeevevess/? O98 @ 8 


cet cen oe CO CSC OC 


a rr re 


SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, ete.—Continued. 


Wholesale 


Vessel 


4 


licenses. 


Remarks. 


eeeevan 


Orangeville, Amar- 


anth 


and East 


Garafraxa attach- 
ed to new County 
of Dufferin, 


C.T. A. in force 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


| 


Tavern| Shop |Wholesale! Vessel 


County. Year. licenses.|licenses.| licenses. /licenses. Remarks. 
Wentworth (not including} 1874 110 32 4 
Hamilton). 1875 | 107 19 2 
1876 61 11 2 
1877 56 10 
1878 47 6 
1879 63 6 
1880 56 6 
1881 5) 6 
1882 51 6 
1883 52 6 
1884 54 6 
1885 54 6 
1886 49 6 
1887 51 5 
1888 47 4 
1889 49 3 
1890 49 4 
1891 49 3 
1892 46 3 
1893 45 3 
1894 42 3 
1895 41 3 
1896 38 3 
1897 38 3 
1898 39 3 
1899 39 3 
1900 39 3 
1901 39 3 
1902 37 3 Clubs. 
19038 34 3 
1904 34 3 
1905 35 1 
1906 33 1 1 
1907 30 1 2 
1908 22 1 2 
1909 21 1 2 
1910 Lie eed 2 
1911 16 1 2 
1912 15 1 3 
1913 15 1 3 
1914 13 1 3 
1915 2" 143 1 eid 


1917 OF THE LIQUOR LICENSE ACTS. 


SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


SS 


County. Year. 


York (not including Toronto).| 1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 


1887. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Tavern 


licenses.|licenses. 


148 


Shop 


39 
35 


10 


tt i ON Oe OP ee PP Ow OD Oe oT 8 


Wholesale! Vessel 
licenses. |licenses. 


e@neeeeee08 


md ek ek fed 


Remarks. 


| Clubs. 


mm CW FP GO GH —S S DO 


Dunkin Act in force 


Dunkin Act in force 
one month, May. 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


City. 


SPOPOUtO% ties cs se eee 


Waar Tavern 
1874 309 
1875 299 
1876 216 
1877 182 
1878 181 
1879 195 
1880 204 
1881 210 
1882 216 
1883 197 
1884 217 
1885 227 
1886 224 
1887 150 
1888 150 
1889 150 
1890 150 
1891 150 
1892 150 
1893 149 
1894 150- 
1895 150 
1896 150 
1897 150 
1898 150 
1899 150 
1900 | 150 
1901 150 
1902 150 
1903 - 150 
1904 150 
1905 147 
1906 146 
1907 144 
1908 144 
1909 110 
1910 110 
1911 110 
1912 110 
1913 110 
1914 109 
1915 107 


Shop |Wholesale Vessel 
licenses./|licenses.| licenses. |licenses. 


184 
128 
100 


100. 


92 
88 
94 
95 
100 
98 
88 
71 
66 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


* Dominion issues. 


16 
9 


ok 
femolg Tope nide) 


WowWee wonwmnwnanarpra 


Clubs. 


Remarks. 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


| 
. | 
City. AS ee (eer le aeaag Maat Remarks. 

Hemilions ae ee 18747 127 i dl ges onan 8 

1875) 7 0 2, 72 

1876 68y| 61 ll 

1877 oe es 7 

1878 68 64 7 

1879 68 61 8 

1880 74 57 7 

(881 89 55 7 

(882 98 58 8 

#383018 105 54 8 

1884 97 47 4 

1885 | 110 48 3 

1886 | 112 45 5 

1887 | 107° 40 4 

1888 | lll 37 2 

1889 91 38 3 

1890 92 38 3 

1891 91 87 3 

1892 94 34 3 

1893 94 30 3 

1894 75 20 4 

1895 75 20 4 

1896 76 20 4 

1897 75 20 3 

1898 75 20 2 

1899 75 20 2 | Clubs. 

1900 75 19 3 

1901 75 19 3 

1902 75 19 3 

1903 15 19 3 

1904 73 18 3 

1905 68 17 5 

1906 68 17 2 

1907 68 17 3 

1908 69 imi 3 

1909 66 16 Ln 8 

1910 67 16 jo 

1911 58 15 3 

1912 58 15 3 

: 1913 58 16 3 
1914 57 16 3 
1915 oad eT 3 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


City.. waae Tavern | Shop /Wholesale! Vessel 


licenses. |licenses.| licenses. |licenses. Remarks. 


Ottawa ee OUTST a len 720.01 ek 7T 6 
1875 | 114 | 148 6 
1876 15 17 7 1 
1877 75 80 2 1 
1878 73 TT st ie 
1879 73 ARS Wtid © Soar 1 
1880 75 G20 eevee 1 
1881 75 ec eee 1 
1882 75 16's enensn ets 1 
1883 75 Bas ata ons 1 
1884 75 78 ol mee 1 
1885 75 17 
1886 75 69 1 : 
1887 75 68 i tB&w 
1888 76 54 2 1 
1889 80 56 1 lin.&w 
1890 88 59 2 
1891 87 59 1 
1892 78 46 1 
1893 72 40 5 
1894 71 38 5 
1895 70 83 3 
1896 76 33 4 
1897 17 38 5 
1898 80 33 6 
1899 78 32 7 
1900 75 32 9 
1901 76 32 8 
1902 76 32 7 | 
1903 17 31 6 | Clubs 
1904 67 31 5 
1905 67 31 5 
1906 | 67 31 3 
1907 65 31 3 
1908 65 26 3 
1909 64 24 5 
1910 55 20 4 
1911 55 20 4 
1912 55 20 4 
1918 54 20 4 

| 1914 50 20 4 

1915 | 48 20 4 


1917 OF THE LIQUOR LICENSE ACTS. Bi 


- SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 
ve oe ARE la AEN A as et AL AA A IO Ae eRe eh A le RD 


City. Vane Tavern | Shop /|Wholesale| Vessel 


licenses.|licenses.| licenses. |licenses. Remarks. 


PGDAON cone cy. suite: Sac 5 1874 75 40 3 
1875 75 74. 2 é 
1876 57 34 5 
1877 58 35 1 
1878 58 37 1 
1879 57 36 2° 
1880 | 45 aah 2 
1881 45 24 2 
1882 47 26 3 
1883 47 24 2 
1884 48 ae 2 
1885 49 23 al 
1886 61 21 2 
1887 54 1G. Z 
1888 57 14 1 
1889 58 ee 6: 1 
1890 56 12 i 
1891 4] 10 1 
1892 34 6 3 
1893 a4 6 5 
1894 34 6 2 
1895 3D 6 2 
1896 34 6 2 
1897 a4 6 2 
1898 34 6 2 
1899 a4 6 2 Clubs. 
1900 35 6 2 
1901 30 6 2 
1902 35 6 2 
1903 35 6 1 
1904 35 6 1 
1905 32 5 1 
1906 26 5 1 
1907 26 9) 2 
1908 26 5 2 
1909 26 5 2 
1910 26 5 2 
1911 26 5) 2 
1912 26 5 2 
1913 26 5 at 
1914 26 5 2 
1915 22 5 2 


Ne 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


City. ven Tavern { Shop |Wholesale| Vessel 


licenses.) licenses.) licenses. [licenses. Remarks. 
Kingston pense ect eres 1874 97 Fo aed 1 
, 1875 75 20 3 1 
1876 53 23 6 5 
1877 61 ok 3 8 
“1878 61 21 3 8 
1879 62 20 3 8 
1880 62 20 3 8 
° 1881 64 20 2 1] 
1882 53 22 2 9 
1883 53 23 3 6 
1884 39 20 2 —6«66 
1885 38 22 1 4 
1886 41 22 1 6 
1887 43 20 1 6 
1888 44 15 1 i 
1889 40 15 1 
1890 38 15 1: 
1891 | 39 15 1 
1892 4] 15 1 
1893 40 14 1 
1894 38 13 1 
1895 39 12 
1896 37 12 
1897 37 12 
1898 36 12 
1899 34 11 
1900 34 li 
1901 34 10 
1902 a4 . 10 
1903 33 LORS conte uae Clubs. 
1904 33 8 
1905 33 7 
1906 3l 7 
1907 28 7 
1908 28 7 2 
1909 28 7 1 
1910 25 6 ib 
1911 25 6 1 
1912 15 6 1 
1913 15 6 1 
1914 15 6 1 
1915 | 15 6 1 
Bt-Catharines*. i764 ese 1886 | 26 7 
1887 29 7 
1888 23 7 
1889 26 6 
1890 26 5 
1891 26 4 
1892 26 3 
18938 26 3 
1894 26 3 
1895 26 3 
1896 26 ie 
1897 26 2 
1898 ee 2 
1899 24 2 
1900 22 2 
1901 21 “2 
1902 24 Ad itso Se OE Clubs. 
1903 19 2 , 
1904 19 2 j- 
1905 18 = 2 
1906 19 2 1 
1907 19 2 1 
1908 19 2 1 
1909 16 2 1 
1910 10 2 1 
1911 10 2 1 
1912 10 2 1 
1913 10 2 1 
1914 10 2 1 
1915 e7L0 2 1 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


aa eC ee eet NEY OO ae 


. Tavern | Shop /Wholesale| Vessel 
City. Year. licenses./licenses.| licenses. |licenses. Remarks, 
Eran corde... fess ee. 1886 19 5 3 
1887 18 5 3 
1888 18 5 3 
1889 18 5 3 
1890 18 5 2 
1891 18 5 1 
1892 18 5 1 
1893 18 5 1 
1894 18 5 rf 
1895 16 5 1 
1896 16 5 1 
1897 16 psy ease eee 1 
1898 16 4 
1899 16 4 
1900 17 4 
1901 17 4 
1902 16 4 
1903 17 Bees ee ere ees Clubs | 
1904 16 4 
1905 17 4 
. 1906 16 4 
1907 16 4 1 
1908 16 4 bi 
1909 16 4 1 
1910 9 3 1 
1911 9 3 1 
: 1912 9 3 al 
1913 9 3 1 
1914 9 } 1 
1915 9 3 1 
She OMAR. < Sey cee eck, 1889 20 6 
1890 18 4 
1891 18 4 
1892 18 4 
1893 18 4 
1894 18 “4 
1895 18 4 
1896 18 4 
1897 18 3 
1898 17 4 
1899 17 4 
1900 17 3 
1901 17 2 
1902 17 3 
1903 17 3 
1904 17 3 
1905 16 3 
1906 16 2 
1907 16 3 
1908 16 3 
1909 16 S 
1910 16 3 
1911 16 3 
1912 16 5 
1913 13 3 
1914 13 3 
1915 3 3 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


City. Vere) Tavern! Shop |Wholesale| Vessel 


licenses.|licenses.| licenses. |licenses. Remarks. 
Strano ete secu tayo cee 1889 21 4 ; 
1890 21 4 
1891 21 4 
1892 21 4 
1893 19 4 
1894 16 2 
1895 16 2 
1896 16 2 
1897 16 2 
1898 16 2 
1899 16 2 
1900 16 2 ‘ 
1901 16 2 
1902 16 2 
1903 15 2 
1904 15 2 
~| 1905 13 2 
1906 15 2 
1907 16 2 
1908 16 2 
1909 15 2 
1910 16 2 
1911 15 2 
1912 10 2 ° 
1913 10 2 
1914 10 2 
1915 10 & . 
Giel Dl shige waar cies ees 1889 16 2 
1890 16 2 
1891 16 2 
1892 16 2 
1893 16 2 
1894 16 2 
1895 16 2 
1896 16 2 
1897 16 2 
1898 16 2 
1899 16 2 
1900 14 2 
1901 15 2 
1902 2 2 
1903 5 2 
1904 15 2 Clubs 
1905 15 2 
j 1906 15 Z 1 y 
1907 15 2 1 
1908 15 2 a 
1909 15 2 1 
1910 14 2 1 
1911 13 2 1 
1912 14 2 1 
1913 13 eae 1 
£ 1914 13 Za 1 
1915 13 2 1 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. | 


‘ Tavern | Shop |Wholesale| Vessel 
City. Year. licenses. |licenses.| licenses. | licenses. Remarks. 
BGlICVILG rc wares we tel, sy 1889 25 3 2 
1890 25 3 2 
1891 25 3 2 
1892 25 3 2 
1893 24 3 2 
1894 24 3 2 
1895 25 3 2 
1896 26 3 | 
1897 26 a 1 
1898 21 2 1 
1899 17 fe 
1900 18 2 
1901 18 2 
1902 18 Z 
1903 17 2 
1904 16 5 
1905 16 3 
1906 16 a 
1907 16 BS 
1908 16 3 
1909 16 3 
1910 16 3 
1911 15 3 
1912 15 3 
1913 15 3 
1914 14 3 
1915 14 3 1 
WindSOM artic. cktle nies Geist fees 1891 22 4 
1892 25 5 
1893 27 4 
1894 27 4 
1895 21 4 
1896 27 Ne 
1897 27 3 1 
1848 24 3 1 
1899 22 3 
1900 . 21 3 
1901 23 3. 
1902 23 3 
1903 23 3 
1904 3 3 
1905 19 3 2 
1906 23 3 
1907 23 3 
1908 23 3 
1909 23 a 
1910 23 3 
1911 23 3 Club 
1912 22 3 1 
1913 21 3 2 
1914 21 3 2 
1915 19 3 4 One for previous 
year. 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.-—Continued. 
City. Years dideices Wieieee Marnier Neeeees Remarks. 
Chathaticce eres cose 1895 17 2 
1896 18 2 
1897 17 2 
1898 16 2 
1899 15 2 
1900 15 2 
1901 15 2 
1902 15 2 
- 1903 15 2 
1904 15 2 
1905 12 2 
1906 13 2 
1907 13 2 
1908 14 2 
1909 14 |} 2 
1910 13 2 
1911 13 2 
1912 13 2 Club. 
1913 13 2 1 
1914 13 2 1 
1915 13 2 1 
Woodstock: ....<s.S.e2. 002. 1903 12 2 | 
1904 12 2 
1905 9 2 
1906 ) 2 
1907 8 2 
1908 9 2 
1909 9 2 
1910 7 2 
1911 7 2 
1912 7 2 
1913 6 2 
1914 6 2 
1915 6 2 
Club. 
Péterborotgh-+.:. <r sens es 1907 20 fae gale nh pe ie 
1908 19 eh ea an ae 1 
1909 18 PMR ey eae 1 
1910 12 5 RRP ay ines: 1 
1911 12 Biles, ato 1 
1912 12 Bul. arenes 1 
1913 11 Fe Bergen at 1 
1914 Blige Be ne ree 1 
1915 11 3 ; 1 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Continued. 


—_—_—_ 


. Tavern Shop - Club 
City. Year. Licenses. | licenses. | licenses. Remarks. 
WOTLE WIA ese shoe hoe cok 1914 13 3 1 
ae ag ACR aC ee a Na i 1915 12 3 1 
Port Arthur ...../.....4.... 1914 16 2 1 2 
FS ast et ve Tie aa Be ge 1915 16 2 3 
SE Stokiare ee 1914 {oye ey 1 
do AO smise Wien eet 1915 i Es Salas eee eae 1 
Here een ee Sy 1914 ye ae aa 
AIL CHON GTS ns ou soe Gee 1915 9 2 1 
Dar Meroe Seach rie are ci ee 1915 10 PAE nna PNG PAD 9 ae 
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SCHEDULE A.—Comparative Statement, etc.—Concluded. 


RECAPITULATION, showing the total number of Provincial licenses issued in the several 
counties in the province, including the cities, during the license years 1874-5-6-7-8-9-80-1-2 
3-4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-3-9-1900-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15. 


Years. Tavern. Shop. |(Wholesale.| Vessel. | Club. Total. 
g Re 2 RTE SS SRS RRC I the 4,793 1,307 52 33 Be er ce 6,185 
AST eae a ees 4,459 1,257 78 Mae? OB da ara An 5,818 
TRTGixtraee 3 cocks. ¢ Sees et Ace, 2 2,977 787 147 QE SrA erate: 3,938 
1 ReaP Greet eas a ay tine ete a aa 2,845 739 65 ras: Ligh San 3,676 
ERTS tae Os fa caine e 2,910 724 52 29 wees 3,715 
[RY he eli Supe aie etn Be ke 3,199 757 42 Zoe oe ees 4,020 
TSRO a eek et nha alee veces 3,220 760 40 PEATE (baa Poe 4,049 
PSS ee re ee rela eae 3,311 764 34 et WOW pare Sek 4,133 
| ska ey ur hese cit NORMA Pa Bates 787 35 24 sigh Re. 4,163 
ESR sa a ak ee Harahan Rae 3,363 781 36 21 Borys 4,201 
ESRA Sy ere et Er ala ee 3,253 675 28 5A Rat Pa nena Pye 3,970 
PRB oyitace oat lueety tine cc tenacaiehe ae 2,574 525 24 9 2 pay eee 3,132 
ESRG ROM SY Cet Fate chee 1,567 367 28 12 PEGS ek 1,974 
TSS Pik eee yh oe We eames 1,496 325 28 is Sgr meee Cox init geo Ht {4 7-- 
TSRG rate ce ob seas 2,066 336 26 7 Heh ie Bes 2,445 
TORO ratio nee are tae 3,073 445 37 ipa Pe ee 3,560 
We U Rea ee eat pe thee eatin erat aa heen 3,071 428 24 i eae AY Se Peg rah 3,523 
ERG laren ance, are eee ae a 2,990 403 21 Reap othe Wir bok arth 3,414 
TROD ON es cee ee ceo muree seas 2,966 378 PAT ae VR Rsk iran by aN 3,369 
| ESS ee an a aR 2,888 357 ro RRO pec ince CR ari eas 3,276 
LSO8 a ee ere oes 2,785 oor 29 RPE Avs Ree Oca 3,151 
TROG Ae Dee rie er RET y oe etN a 2,779 327 26 a eee ee eal eee ee 3,132 
SOG: Gas as Oe eee wee 2,747 323 2G Dhar ale ee Asie 3,096 
A EAI be ARES Sa le ee een 2,725 317 VAIN Sh Pigg ies NCI g eS ad Sc tA 3,064 
ROR Mee eee Wei, abc aaa ot 2,641 312 23 J Ricase tS Pv Cen a amtedes 2,976 
ape etn Os” DS See cae eam 2,611 308 21 PENS B AT ce EAR MA 3 2,950 
TODO M257 Pa he ete hee ais ne 2,621 303 DAS OR Ce eaten eee 2,948 
TOO Pree, a eae ak are 2,613. 308 26 ea alan heh he air ankane 2,947 
BO ae re er aah ag eee 2,628 307 22 er gv teats Re saaecee aie lg 2,957 
TOQGc. ta i eis orc eee 22b1T 300 22 Peay eh er eee Ae) 2,899 © 
TOOT IGHOD, ater eaenerciaa 2,516 298 22 ie Oe ee 2,836 
GO aca Pe wa Woes See 2,384 283 24 NEN a at a a 2,691 
SUG Dee en Se An a ea 2,207 267 ZBL sma acte taee 24 22b21 
ACV ientsheo tere a are ay aceite 2,110 262 25 Peet eee a 35 2,432 
AQUR GE ery ce cts Cen ees 2,010 253 239 Pee a ERS 42 2,328 
POO eee ion oe ei ae 1,873 245 Be nl vie eae 50 2,200 
ROG) Rel eR coe em AY Mr 1,630 226 See She areas te See 51 1,988 
OTe ee ecg ee ease ek 1,537, 221 BOG ee 52 1,841 
BN i Ades oe ( Mensece ote AN ny hg 1,469 219 20 Pica eae 57 1,774 
MOL eet, Cae sa tien 3h 218 2S pian) by eee 63 1,680 
MAN etree tres aa dal tweets hares 1,285 216 SL patie to var 61 1,593 
POL Bitare Maruti ce Oo ree See 1,224 211 BOE Gale cea le | 64 - 1,529 


The Six Months’ Licenses and the Licenses extended do not appear in the above Schedule or 
recapitulation. Beer and Wine Licenses are included with the ordinary licenses, under the 
~ heads of Tavern Licenses and Vessel Licenses, respectively. An extended License is good for a 
period not exceeding three months. It is not in the nature of a new License, but simply a per- 
mission, granted by the Board of Commissioners to the holder of a License expiring in April, 
to continue his business under the old license for the specified period, that he may be able to 
dispose of his stock on hand and quit the business without loss. Six Months’ Licenses run 
from the first day of May to the thirty-first day of October, and are not valid after the latter 
date. They are granted to localities which are largely resorted to in summer by visitors, 
where the Board of Commissioners is of the opinion that increased tavern accommodation for 
the summer months is necessary. 


* A change in the Act, compelling firms outside of the Province to take outa License to 
sell to the trade in Ontario, is the cause of the increase. Eleven Wholesale Licenses were 
issued to firms and chartered companies, who formerly sold to the trade in Ontario without 
having to procure a license in this Province. 
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SCHEDULE B.—ADDENDA. 


Showing amounts collected under Municipal By-Laws for taverns and shop licenses in excess. 


of Statutory Duties. 


License District. Municipality. ee SrOUnae 

$:e. 

NAHE) 6082 Wiles Re As anh Re PR es au PRE MER ES CY Ai ee ie oc crater tear citer a al eset sas Ors 2 900 00 

BUN RIV CR acid ctove ccs aves teoee = 3 750 00 

ECOG Hi Gai cc ss w5.s ere a haves BroGhkvill@iees sce ese sere caret ee 8 1,890 00: 

MORUSSELASS oo Girne tate ohio tare et sett stie ae. oleh CHOESTCIVILLGS wecy atecerenorets Wea’ sie ous 876 2 20 00 

FU PNA ASU. . Oso oly ote ee sonia os POP ALO, fete dite tone! thee. tere ace nrers 8 160 00 

PALS AST steele todas. aces Wloca/n «oats POPtsOUATIOV eee aie oon estore nis Neer: 23 25 00. 

FERRE eI OV treet dante cenis sitters (LAL DALE Nipo. Nees xe 0 Nowermieretecrts iste gee» y) 160 00 

HUGO Ke OULIN. ctpisteld «se. ways om 5 Se TESCO Mie. 2 actos tra teeve vane ns xPerajene tie 1} | 25 00. 

ATT OF SUDUIS sol stete escadvetstecs tia. 3 750 00: 

POT ARMY VALLETE Tl prc fereds at <n. cae sae bee ceiess PaipOONge. . we... see eves eeeceee 1 80 00. 

PPADS, Usha cin cet -sim e's & eres EIMOS CPL OLG a. tease rarer e aele ais ) 10 00: 

Peamuinese. NOPE ss cece: meuee's WIG GOC te. netic ek ane eee ao ake: ay oes 2 20 00: 

OCR D UES U cL votate tere aia Six! ote easier Sieys PIPES CVs cosh ee oe swe cat tes 2 40 00 

WGN AV Est cis Et ha ree ERTL Van estate aaa ee tarsee es so tie es 3 300 00> 

MA TODLON peVWESI ec aie ve ecett ena dieieapecscs POINT DP neina t etaepacete Wialen evel esecmate wie 5 25 00 

(OUPET IE Dat. yn cteieisncie tue ates cUare yet sai 1 150 00. 

RCC ea Lair ee ays fa Si w win ine oot Escott, Front..............+. + 4 40 00. 

GaponOguercrewtec aes stale vs-44 0 wks 5s 675 00 

Middlesex; North 2s o.c..0 occ'o cles Biddul pita woe tec ere eee 1 15 00: 

Middlesex us Wostec. 2 fi oe PTL OT COG aiereiscetomeare Soke oe eietadele 6 0 aint a 2 20 00 

NA DIBSI Sree at ORs Saber ee LATA NW cb vite eatin aia we toe Sie ainie mints 3 4 80 00 

Onfario, SOUR. Ss <i e'ahe ss OSHAWA... 1. ese eee cece eee eeees | 4 80 00: 

Parry Sound, West............. (SHTISEL Gieitery ac ko tote estore en pcacatetetehe ha 1 30 00 

PALL Ye mOUNG Has on sunita a noe unset Bi 1,250 00- 

BOLO Y aha ctele susie0s. 0 sieves shales 6 eeenotes 1 80 00: 

REINMORLVEL Sosa aan cole TOTO. Gomes tera okra». Kaveleec Pater 8 ecaine 1 20 00 

Fort Frances.............+seee. 4 80 00 

RAINY: RIVET «2 els ca cats) aici67ad puea'e 3 60 00 

NLT Gaia cea ete tetesat averse ache siete eters a yh 1 80 00° 

1 EE Te Sg ES er ee SIN ae ra a sag a a GIOUCESTET Sie See itancisdarnisece eceaeis o's 3 20 00 

TRUSSO LL ree wrecsisite os ace ays Sea eee = 6 180 00: 

Simcoe; .Cent#etic. os oo ork ok FOL OS teaches wre tea og oteate nie a ekete 4 120 00 

PILOEUNOD LC ataveins she sca vies basins aoe we MILO IY oy a oie te reteset 2 aie cue teeters aa 2 60 00 

COLT Wald ie eicrs stares oi sisters s se bie sad 10 2,000 00: 

do vt By ORE BRR eames oe 4 920 00 

SLUTS OO Wei sess 5. oie sticcrs.¢ cecies SDT SOT er pas oiciteac oe oe ters ce bee 1 45 00° 

CATO W Cll Seccicce ec teresele sate a cold alga brs 2 90 00 

Rutter and Dunnett............ 2 40 00 

SOUPEEUIUT EY. vj octtnkesitgteeca’ iacal dew ara, see WS DLGAI IFT go sate gon atetvtent es clave ie. 2 140 00: 

Dery je AU GS Ge ccs ee iee sie as) 9s 1 70 00: 

RETOUR AMINE oo. 5 secre eseleere ae « che PIBLGVDUPYs cate ce alanis eh aeerss 3 550 00 

PINSON Aria ecsivete ve odes eda 2 825 23° 

OCD TANG eine sla ste ees oie oa tote easels 2 800 00 

WOME Cys cron eteead Bie ocene wae BOTH. oe Catt. oe eb ee ne Sey shar at 6 30 00: 

Wellington, West. ..6s..eeenccsss TAAELISLOM ose ralctee ce tie ae hac h bowee 3 60 00) 

PAIMGTSLOD Ge cece rata eG ateren woo 3 60 00 

WGI Maststin wiilis sccls yo soho Sees OCALDOLOULT tiers sate cre s ccttec ere o's ais 4 120 00 
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SCHEDULE C. 


STATEMENT of the amounts distributed for Fines and Transfers from each License District for 


the license year 1915-16. 


Amounts | Amounts 
License District. received for |received for 

Fines. Transfers. 

Sec. $ ¢ 

A ERI TIS COM oe brave cuaiigaiors ds ep ete ta wie elena ect, oleate ety eole, elle Were nti detente: 100 00Ge ae oe 
PV OTA see nee ese gs gael I eh gahale Bos MCL ee aah be ale ete Tee one lere eeete sacha 1,280 00 252 02 
PANE. NOLL sister creel ods ase sles mlard Regn wietoneies ne ete tela nsa ha diem ert eetatererarh en 169° 00+) serene 
PAT A SOULD Tipe a aie sis oie o eisgeracer aba sco lb ee alntiete ene omer aed retariaes Neate ne ep eiauars 241 00 166 67 
TSPOCK Vile gk Sank Bike ke hs eh ae are Ln Bre tateaey eh Grea ale rage tatocesanenane 100° 00 Aaa eee. 
BYuce, -CONCre. was o's.c es. 0 hei sce Bk migsbe tee ole me nionelele seep ts eget e a stn aerate araicle cette 40 00 
Prue, NOTE i vate Srecn beak © ciona easane) aie Pce he kets ebay ei cnactalecet alae labeeis 4? eyaliocear 127 00 200 O1 
Bruce, SOuth vi Foic sas Sextet ate ceo ete ale lial sie eee © pete a kale hanes Pas 274 00 80 00 
PA VTStONS “ee ee ae oe cee Palate aa ROA By re, weal GS. Baelg ont wile to ecmow Tile. ctigre Wy felts aie al an 
Shh aides wp b oltigepeanes rw eereaeo erin oN (See Local Option) ascae ce sneins es ole sctustaen tay een outs eee 
TIO TOAS US eink hc reat ee a Mn abana oteea Dirah c peak eae eae tae ale easel ne tear ge 8500 whew sis soe 
Durban, “Haste Ls heya ls Pas a ol wees wre once’ aa Ae apt eke Gi a hea a late Nera fale eee ame eee 123 34 
DUA; W.eShe reso eye sc ace wr o. dveba wh Galena ionale whe tw akleee Wanye SIN wieere veld foie oui ve anes grates fone ee 
SUEZIT PARE + 5 poecelSe bale ee a eos nle Dale SiCOeaed diets e Srna e) oie ois are or ahaa Arete peas "5120 O01. cee eee 
MOLSATL, AWW CHUN hie ase tte cc Wo oa er cede ete see Secon tie vane te is aco te tata oh ner whaa teenies 564 00 166 67 
RUSSO NOUR ioe Oi aid svete cece wis epee ae bine, haters ws lore Fe Bie wetateraceter 1,725 00 At3: 32 
POSER SOULN Ss cocoscke hata clever ete aera itma ote le a cata Sains sate ie ea Ruatare a aecat ee a ig 459 00 640 00 
POE WALTER TI oe ete eo nace oes ele am Bare ere eaicena reed ota Nene ian ieee ee 10-00" 2 ee eee 
PUTONTONM AC oleic ee 6 ele cee Wa alert et ewe ate, btain ka aula lotate eats tenet aral ie let aoa ta te actiei ah athe ate nema eee ane ee 
ATION PATTY hi tee iek nok ee (See Local Option) 2% scuiccist ace oaise’hy art Ws giclee sluts cle te eee 
MEP SN VLG ee ere SF Se Ae ae Ne yen rea Oe eel re eer 230.00 4. eee 
Greys -Centraancea ae yo veeen ec cre eee ee tite an aLoe hake uate et eiartaae Wefeat as 360 00 1 ae See 
Grey, NOrin oe sues cits ate ote (See Loeal: Option) /20%.5. ase patents a0.< «hoe ane eee eee eee 
OPM RES SOE a Ee Ora Mis oe sl trl ere mace lers: echo eine ane (Al ieee Gy" 67 00 163 33 
PA ALTIMANG © rd rears Caceres bole EUR ek are UA wane teed eae ees 80°00'H..44-0%1 ea 
FL ALID UPTON 262350 s5 ee Le Ses Sat a oee ah aaa ate WS wi alla UN ST Re tea eee er ete ke | eer ree 
PL APEOD 68 05 cid ae asco co I RTE ER BCE aR ea oe ee En See we 469 70 40 00 
AT AIM LEC ON 4 5 s5t sy ceo osc o 5 pe een Sib Serko ee ead lke ee De Nee RE 320 00 1,133 34 
BMastines. Hast tec. ale le aloe Wee ca bile Wiech es a eee eee coe 275 00 B91 68 
PAGStIN OS. NOTE ic Gee aie hero beets ota cds eit ct cance ae onde a ee a 1038-20 AAs eee 
HHastines, “Wests cau ches Shea Geek ahh Me eee Cob Oe eee eae ent 720 00 1,237 33 
Huron, Centrer ccnp craw ugh 6 oP ee ore eee CR EE eat eae ok Wet 
Eluron,” NOrt le sires. scGace trot aha iathicle scacoc hice! Gtel Tot REE TIES oe eld aac e aca par nee tied ee 
TLUTON; SOUth os ike ce eseiaco wa s whe ht bie e's Eee lrs Minlacettes 5 Soe alee Le te gn a 
POQNLOT A ro ns :aSi5g hia ond fn tee ete (hohe aba Oe ace a ee a ee eg 311 00 206 70 
WRUNG RUSS ole c's ach ois vans de ate Te Mee se ee ee eas RE ST ed 165 00 200 01 
BRON GW Sb /27s's'0 sw wa'ts9ps'' sao Gia W aera, Win Miah ial atte aad chase ete eta a ees 1,217 00 373 B2 
FRETS STON: eid wcsveree hates s che ak 6 Pee ae on EE Oe OE ae nee ea aa 290 00 3383 34 
ASAT COM § ORS U ie as: w cle ale vie aldt Some ac aid Mele eras Pe arg el 110°00 1.2A eee 
LAID POD W CSE ie nik hans oesea ce eae RSL ee one ee Pee 140 00 291 68 
eanarks North) os astern lus caterdicle oor ak care ek ae tace et te ee ene 281. 00:4 Sana dete 
Pramark SOUDI: wes. Los cosabiiare eo ok ected ee ae 355 00 266 67 
PiCOO SHA cig dle oie PO ae 6 RO ee ea a SE eee i ee 212,005) noe o pateate 
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SCHEDULE C.—Continued. 


STATEMENT of the amounts distributed for Fines and Transfers from each License District for 


the license year 1915-16, 


Amounts Amount: 
License District. received for jreceived for 
Fines. Transfers. 
5 oC. $c 
PET IO  iaers fe Wee Ue Coa ia va fou ra he SEE Sea tbhat te, Ca RE Oe ae Lae, 59 00 506 68 
UST OGUET ES Ba SR gel raf Sa ae ie eas May gare PR ee My oA oy RS AR i ae PHOE OQ See tare 
t TALE TR IG Va) DSi 0 a DA A Sa Cara aoe AE Sa gt A el G50: O02 Mata ee 
UA TPCOMET eter eer G1 ee tee Ss Mara es tes ghee sntaes Bee ype tate Gwe eG ee doet CEEE OO Sa ee S66 
MULCCEPSG MMe AS Tol mht eiiers 6 ocean ighie-« oh eis ee No SR Tae oie ee aued OOOO Se aes 
RE ORO XR EINOL CIV swage sis athe ae oe OC Comet axl oh eate MEER «Ae te Dae 445: VOT eae eee 
DULG CEREX WAV Ce brats Woh cte cee neeee seeks taste neces Ge abe Riel lead ete yae Meee oe oes, mae ote 
LOLs Knee Mena Se ana eh cha cts Riis mee Otam tegatana ee BONES Se coe 80! OO eae 
LOVES Sa) 62 Spa Ua AUR a Pr ee Cleese op OU RE at Aaa One Seen aed 145 00 200 -OL 
BE UEd Sol Samir aeen cre ea ale ete eta uaa tacehe tetas id ala leg twin ai pahal o'a a SS 8&2 AE uk So hoes 157 86 338 34 
PN MO LR MIN ORL U SIGE, Lo tolecahcvceme tov eater ely bes WRTES fons. 0 houlet lave Saiees veeke Wee 149 00 116 67 
RYLAND ES SS eB PRs Mee da SE a SAS ak ea tee RR SAI eR en A 90-007 eee a 
POEL INIMIDOT LAIN BIOAS pavaiete ts cian tone ae bie e Gh enw harblallalei ok oe be cee 155 00 83 384 
PNOTCUU HA DOLEATEC MWY CSUaeteere: cnet our tumch Pie da WPic cba lee aie ie eoete Deke Wien owen 5000 "ian saree ee 
COVE ATO pO SEIN O fe 8 ge Becta tero'g. eels. Geter t ove che cee ewe C oilels 139 OUR A ere 
RUA OMEN COLE LUNN O ncaa cure aetna Wace tree eating fs Ga eae Oatley amass | (oe toe nee ot eae 
VIE INO ead lige seme ou Geers tees cg eee me ee, Ne ate atria ee se 274 00 83 33 
CUA ae aan er Ne Pere ae ae ras he sag she HO Oa cane fae ee eee 350 00 1,600 00 
SSCL PIN OLED Wate ieee nas Bie A eratee  Mee Le, Nga eee ce, 270 00 40 00 
Ox. ORs OOM Lair. Beene hich marr a eae ee ocx eG Se Ee BD O04 et 
PERM OUNC BUNS Ute. sei tate tet teine ovece te cetrgie ts las Seine: oO eno tnsee he 164 00 123 34 
REN Vere OUR NV CS a ters peso ahs oe Gy are tsi bine Bet ae uieRUe Gata we 100200: 2 Saree 
ELST Lela SUR ea aN AT Aa SR eed ARE RO Sol RI RS eS Rp ie LOA Wy. Wa aan Se Sane Pe ee rath elects G 
OREM we NOL CO ee pierces hee ee eee ane ok Maree ioe oe win ln ets ota aes DLE: OS aa eee 
PRCT ROU LHe oon arte tte dec MA NS Gn VIR es din Dope oes 2g AAT OO Ue es 
MOSeTDOLOUG ISL UAS Uae teria tc atOal atonal els cee EEE ee OM eis Pees ZOE OO le moe cae 
eve LOTUS OSE wakes a. ke tliat ay, ja ae on ee PLE iP ONG L 10 00 666 68 
EOL CRPAU UIA Lie deeper ahi panes a ENC met tere ORO TAG Pah de, ap nd ue co Spawn 295 00 166 67 
LEEK CEUSTLLN EU SPURI ie Ratti mint AiR on Sea PICA URS AR RRERE AGL, HDi erect ine sere ieee Bite 1,068 00 353 22 
VERSA DEGTSS SLM Tah RC Me step nel UES RAN PUR U Cettas A eceea epeeh ee RC 2S TOO ooo ree 
TUE MEAN OURS bah usta tse athe Bie eee, Wek She ah hig ios ae eee eo 5505 Q0 i eek ees 
RUDE Cy aN CLUE tote ne aie oes ewe es ke Te er A ha era etd Oh 302 00 66 68 
ES OIDEL OV ee OCs areas Coen rare nee ee era ye Ore WISE MZ C8 TGZL007 Lee aa 
Russell -..2. 0.5. Meenas ela stem ekeis tate olaieiaba ns toatl we erates aves eietstsate Syn ale 251 50 330 00 
Saat GLO TL One Geta oo nonin ates Nhe ee CNS RT EN hei oe 8 2,254 00 $33 35 
RO PLELLAT ALOR meme eet e tal caster ic), oer tetm ae aD oak me Pes WN hin, SSE 134 00 666 64 
RUC OS MA CTLE Te mara tomy nee iets koe erty ie OR vate on ee dp aren Se Bs. 245 00 200 00 
ELEN CST ERE TITER SHI Me 5 ONG AA oy trad i er ay i SP ni ae Ce ARAL 210 00 58 34 
Be OMe SUL OG, a ek hits men Me err) Ml ag Saha eh ys bers 30 00 83 34 
BInICOG gests Seer LOCAL Option) 24. ieee ee he he hc bk ke WU os Ben ae 
RoI ARUaMa IL GMeee ce nutty ucts ete sits tie mee wanten™ fet ieN 4 yg Wnt So Se 85 00 216 67 
SLR ASTER TN O25 WEI EE Sac ae Vs greg Oe tn DR ae ae Ce Oe RN 223 65 460 01 
MIELE LY eae ere. crake lariat, ST ue a enn ety S Yn gok Laces Yee 2,190 00 Za on 
PC RITAS ALUN Paes tre Selah aCe ts PICS ie  y ukde ud dae nen Cats Oak 15,794 00 490 02 
DORI LOums Ameen aie ciel acess tee tt GEE SEN Coe ke Pe ecw Mo hea 1,675 00 4,266 65 
aCROLI Ns SUAS (sree ete Ne teen Tere ah, 7M ci wea te Cue ae ae te | 46 OD 20. wie cle tiee 
AECPO UE To Bg SSE P1520 PEA EI ghar San an A SO ne cE 206 55 300 00 
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SCHEDULE C.—Concluded. 


No. 28. 


STATEMENT of the amounts distributed for Fines and Transfers from each License District for 


the license year 1915-16. 


Waterloo, North 
Waterloo, South 


Welland 
Wellington, 
Wellington, 
Wellington, 
Wentworth, 
Wentworth, 
Windsor 


York, Hast 
York, North 


WOT W C8t ne arn ROS a ee Wo a iene eta ocbagaccloual cctater heen he Ma 


Totals . 


License District. 


eoceceeveeoeocesceeeeeeeeeoer ee eee eevee everee ee eee serve ese 
eeoteeeeereereeere ee eeeeeere eer ee eoeeer eee eeesee ee eee 


eeooeoveeeerescsceescee eee et eeeeetrer sere eee re eotes tees te & eg 


ee*eereeoe eee eer ere oer e eee eee eee eee st Peeve seeevese ee eo 


West 
North 
South 


eeeeceeseoe eee eeseeoveeeeeerseeeeereeeereeoerereer eee ee ees 
eeeeeeecerereeoeeeer eee eese eee eeeoeeeeesee ee ee eee 
eovoeeoeaet*teeceeeveeee see eve eee tes ereeoereeereeseeevee eos 


eeoeerereeeeeeeeeerre sr eee 


eeoeceereeeeeeweeseee cere eeereere ee eeevreeoe tee eeseeeeee & 


eeoeeeeeeevseeeeeeoeeeeeveeeeeveee tee eevee eeeeeseesee ee eoee 


eeeeoeoeecere FC eee teeecsreeeeeoeeeeeeeeeseeseeseeeeses eeeeve 


eeeorerer ers ee eee ee oe eth eovneet ese tese eves e ee eo oe 


Amounts 


Amounts 


received for received for 


Fines. 


eoereerewree sees 


51,214 04 


Transfers. 


40 00 


eeerereeee eee 


21,226 81 
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SCHEDULE D. 


STATEMENT, showing the amounts paid for expenses of Commissioners, salaries of 
Inspectors, office rent, postage, stationery, printing, advertising and Sighs expenses for the 
‘license year 1915-16, in each license district. 


Plate LOOP re Ck Rae eee Oe eee pres ee ee) 839 67 
Aya) TOS ESSA salen Boon ae Pa ar age gece oA Matin Ph AMR RUE Coola Ne cole Sy ae SOR re ae 1,861 80 


eset a ree WOE LEMIMIp Rae oes eae gu ae CA a co oS Eo SIE Fate hat Rah eT 6 HL ERTS Pl Ra ocde ce Heleh Sol 700 63 
ESET fe USEING 9 ek Rianne dy UG cn Ae oc ARS er re ME ere CIRC IC AR 1,779 85 
SEG ST PEAS Ss 8 555 hi TENG ac ada in ee RE Ett Rann Sei Sadan ch Ran ear kat 972 09 
PSEUDCMUCU LEC Soe acre ee coe Sete See a ee ioe. poe ICE Fares ee sae be Look Cea 606 49 
Be ECE NOE LIE icaia wieieadicta tha cia cts, Srna tees ot Saleen Ma eee hens 6 ake (olen Pore alarte 756 35 
HA SETS SOTE, Sis Cae PUR OR af iG ae oto cntila arn Seis ROR oy eel etal Oo et pe ae eI Oa POR gr PRS ROD Rae 877 72 


re a iy ich ae ea OO De a Ulan svg ie yak cae es OTERO 


REL apeU IM eg esas Ae CA SS i eT a sR ALTE FEN Suan Mk Say woh oN Gin ww Eee EA: 

PUREE rome hata eet Noe Chg h Rotate he erte Pon WOR Ee a CC wan OE ve oa eae 612 06 
OUD Te Se a BESS sera ped Ge SE eli ar ork Cri eR IA Ck Ay a Oath ere eae a mem atts Ca 888 19 
es Cree Cabra hy cena ta Sera faceaie eG Clcaa ec Mee EL eee OL be ARSE 292 45 
NS IY Aas SCC N co ete Ce hee ke ee RIT lee RAC ET Ahead a's OS Bee ed 759 72 
De mY as ree abet te oe Nees ts wd Wl Bk a eins banc Sethe oie ek CP oh we pas eR 1,614 46 
AS amon De tot wfhe tees haes Seer vd os eee lca wer anh mash acne, heroes Sb Eee Diph x eet Cena. ROIS OE 
Hssex, South 0c... cece eee e cece eee eee ences ee eee eee ee ee ee eens eee ent ee ee 978 72 


LASTEST (a pte gel Bis ates is eta gba RMR tance Syne a care Paty th Marta trae the a ee ane ge RR 1,729 77 
UO TERE eC Osan cee ca taeee cre ate a re ceeene RLS alee She a BMA esl BES Bah thie weve ce Dal pale a | 528 27 


TEDSTER ots he Sah Re SecA EUR taco TOCES Gl, Se a UC UR rol | L.O. 
CEN Les iret tee Caicalc's cate Serre ee Ce oe eA GPE Cte Wiis GR ERE PORN On hate oLTe el 644 74 
EEE VRB CL De ech arenas tee eee ecg roe Pra ates IN ad Meee we Ne Ohad OE OE Re a 702 22 
i MINIGE bleed ec sceart Monk tac of ome and ale Ae ee oe CR eee Stl EIN Deo Wine Wie een Deal LO; 
SAN OS AIO, NAR DEN a pe el 5 Lah aa a nA Ca cll UM ee ee ld ov een EA Re ee Ur 772 03 


| 

1th Duenvaha sO goplb geen igs See aa SAPO ee cp re On EN a 827 72 
Sage iuer VOU Sat bree eetene Senses ie Ae oui vie Oe atone kG eke eee he ee ak OE DER oe - 12088 
MI) a cian, PE ae Oa Ret ey nih ee Eee gra ad i in” ECE ON aR NAL URN Den Bie a 849 05 
LE PARE TAD Figs athe IP ee aentariecain eek a ae nite MRC Mee) ER AIO sak Re OR aR cet aa ert 6 934 29 
[PE IGh FORE EOIN TS eed IP ne Rk Ic Saale ame ae thea, SP 3 Cy GENS By aaa ER i | 908 73 
Bere SNOUT crc tig sare vie ico Veet apie ed e ote eile pee Pn aS Arak c UG vba ak ee ae 836 24 
Pees PETTERS RNC S Unie rie Pee elute ee TOE eee Be ee De hae ae De doe bie LEME eel 1,840 90 
MAG © OTD Game con getitt -aestaahe One eae en Shs oe cecetba Reet Lehi eels, LY AS yee a cee. 
Ta EME LL eats orca? ae aie ies ae oa tne» eek eed oe eek aves ‘ 

HelSBe diem STO]RT AS Tape eCh 8 yao ran, aR REA a oP ne i et haa Serer ee ana peel OSES Ee 
Dae ON ee ten EG Se A TE URN, inde Wig eka des Tele CMSA chee ee 1,647 50 
MS Cal Memeiers Gee eect retteets A erste. oP tee tc or oe ote ree ee oe Oe SEAL Eis oO ME Lash ORs eT Val owen bee amele 
LEGER, YEON SS oye tale ta Sarak INE ede oo Sohne ate NG raat a oN a ene No PE SE 1,910 37 
ESTER EOS en hs apts LO I RN eg tangle Ae Gg RET RL Ny att ha gS 1 PRL AO A AR A a 1,699 47 


ae AS Ler ar eee ote = aor One ease eee en reece eh us be ee ad 820 16 
Pe ee eu ier recs 1,552 82 
Lanark, North. nde wr as te $e Sat ey SAC SO RA POR A BARON EL GTe ap Ro AG CRD tt 935 45 
Lanark, eo Tet Rice eRe ete Acne) omen te TN BRL LSE CS i a Pe 1,267 65 
Leeds . it teins oh Senden ty Ug T ade eS vo as ek OS 934 44 
Lennox.. ee Reta Mins Maite Cte AL WERE Cee ne 767 67 


UB RRTTID GRE ea pen A Se, iy taker oat pled RS wopeaeae att io aa ae a ea re Ser ae RP ee Coe 992 38 
DTS GE GS okt oe ee BR lees ea eo ae el rr on ES ee ee 2,926 50 


e@oewe eevee eeee 


Manitoulin. . Peay ates Mey Meets yo ee MES ere PRE Ra ete eget tg Aigo thag oe Saree a ons ~ 88 05 
Middlesex, East.. era yee AeA dette OEE ORT UG AA a ora ores Pare eine 709 50 
Middlesex, North. Sar ERM Tony i, bihins aes tt ete ad ke heed owe 723 17 
Seen fe PM ee ere arats renee tpt stn ey ai rt Ska a Ses, wa ciel kere Ria e.e wise 795 46 
Monck.. eee eee rent ne ie eh ore BY oah, Clg anit enahe ae aie 632 77 
Muskoka . Ee ee ee ee ee rte ya haute hrrieam eh owes bed 864 34 
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No. 28 


SCHEDULE D.—Concluded. 


Statement, ete.—Concluded. 


Nipissing. 

Norfolk, N orth. . 
Norfolk, South.. 

Nor thumberland, ‘East.. 
Northumberland, West . 


Ontario, North No. 1 
do No. 2 

Ontario, South . 

Ottawa,.. 

Oxford, N orth.. 

Oxford, South.. 


eeecereeeeoee ee ee ee ee ere se reese eer ee ee ee ee ee esteeeeseeeeevrese ev aeoe 


eeseeeeceeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeseseeeoeeeoeeeeeeseoeeseeevreeeseeeeees eevee 


Parry Sound, East. 

Parry Sound, West.. Pes | I EMME Es EAM LTO gies Ween eee Bee lon) Wee he 
Peel ... ietteetenneieiettetitittieiecseeeaies ieee Os DA, 
Perth North.. AAO e eh racde Peers ahaa arin Mennc deen Wit eM meric Nit hs py yh 4 he 
Perth’ South.. 

Peterborough, East . 

Peterborough, West. 

Port Arthur . 

Prescott. . 

Prince Edward . 


FG INV ARIVOR eos cc Satu pales Oak Lac eta cera ork Re I ge Ce ne ane 
Reni rews North v7. rela c aiee oh tick ois Poe ce ee eee ae en ee 
ELOTEVOW; OOULM Gea sass oreo crs aim che deka Minhas Diee Ve LE e  n tae oe 
Lat: (o{ ol ABCA art esti rant) ON ae OM OE Mth Go GCE MRE A A a LVRS LG We A a ten ade ucn NE | 


Sanlh Ste. Marie. eS, ieee os he ee ae Cn ees Ne Uae he eT in le eee ee 
eieCathdrines City cose 2 oo aa ee eae ay Ree ie ne Daten lt ean cen niet Toe ee 
SPIT COR COTE G irigcah bale ohn Sha bo re dee tee ae ee hath OF Decca Ao ate cone ee 
Simcoe, East. 
INICOE, SOUT are ae oa eee kee a alg dre rae eI ae ee re ete 
SIM COG WEST os ae aie oe ahte ee bitalel sls cay eR Le Be ae eee Wieee hehetars 
Stormont 


eeceeeeeeveeeeeeeereeeoe esos eoeeeeseee eres eeeeeeceseeoereeeeee sees eevee ess 


eevee eeeeeeoee eset eee eee ee eee eeeeese »- +. CH CHESS OC Eee oe eee eee eeeHeee 


DO UCDUIY Gi osc vices tig Oe wlan Ce eae Uses ieee nee Go ne aT em A 


OMS HA WIN Bay oe oy osha e ale ae sale hce oe eee le a eee ped eae Seach: 
Toronto 2.2. be s e288 @©@e@¢@¢0e @8e8 eeeeeevespeeeeeeeeseee ee eee34e¢#e#e#e eeeoeoc0ooveeeeeteteeeeee ee 


Nictoria sMast, oi ca otig Seo es ye so e/a ra ee ee, Bete RNa ies 1 See ape 
NiClOria, West cxc coco ol hale ou a ae eae Ge Ae 
Waterloo, North........5.. 

Waterloo, South.. 


Welland . cievencreteee nc ieteteteceteces 
Wellington, East .. Ae IO E EP ae A re ea ih OU Sines | EOE Os aan rel vane Ty | hn fog o 
Wellington, South.. Pe PMC Pan era Pinte wae Meni: Shyam d Sats Te By) 8 


Wellington, Ws big 5 SL sae ee Ta AEG a es Prahran 
Wentworth, Northssh fs crc coeliac re ene cert res ote Oui oh eh glean er 
Wentworth, South core es ie ee oe ee Eee ene renee 
WANGSOP ieee tite Goud sole eee ieee dior Galatea ety eta teens Rare ad eee a eRe ees 


VOIR, HASh oid oes ea ete A ipl ale wkate od ie oaietd age ces ite suahaT Atacant a cle hee Mn eee amet mn re eee 
Yorks Nor tien so vc cine’ wy ecg ree Bite tc Ore ON she he TOD I ee ee eee are 
MOP? West dies se Cd hee nea ge eee UR Oe aE ace ee ee nae ee 

Votes. os ces wea coer ee ee ae Dn) oe ee eee @eeeeteseeeeseeset #€@ 


1,587 01 
122 31 
604 08 
519 54 

1,007 07 


539 12 
363 25 
13171 -28 
6 ,698 69 
977 31 
726 18 


eeseeevceee 


1,347 63 
894 20 
668 21 

1,576 06 

2,025 36 

1,357 12 
769 OL 


1,287 25 
1,315 95 
1,019 86 
1,390 50 


1,846 27 
1,641 00 


1,644 59 
714 11 


1,992 57 


3,459 92 
17,973 05 


326 40 
PMASY Rt 


1,544 85 
1,009 63 
2,676 04 
841 29 
1,522 99 
814 04 
680 58 
561 80 
2,564 14 


741 14 
701 06 
* 976 20 


182,155 43 


/ 
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RECAPITULATION 
OF 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 


1915-16. 
eta bal ak $ ¢ $ Cc 
Fotal: Receirisfor Licenses, Schedules Bi Wi 4 ais. ic ec eee celes 814 ,666 21 | 
us « “Fines, sé HORE GOH ERE, VAR Sieaesl hie a 51,214 04) 
sf cS “«-STyansters; ." Be Gloom vi 2 Ge italia gies aaeer 21 ,226 81 | 
: aa 887 ,107 06 
Psuate Municinaliticseschedules"B yes) tal ave tee eo 323,777 82. 
“5 Province, BE MPAN SLES pha fagaie Gia a, 438 HOP Tock ealgs 355,417 42 | 
+ . e SO ee ce ee ein ke Ce eee ed 72,440 85) 
“* for Inspectors’ Salaries, Commissioners and Office Expenses | 
CHOCO CL) nidie matet ele te abe tote Weds coer ees ee clog Mie tates 132,155 43 | 
a Balances transterred to IG1G17 oes oo eee ean oe oe 3,315 54 
—_—_— —_— | 887 ,107 06 
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SCHEDULE BE. 


Giving names and addresses of holders of Distiller’s, Brewer’s, Brewer’s Warehouse, 
Sample and Wholesale licenses for 1915-16. 


DISTILLERS. 


Corby, H., Distilling Co., Limited, Belle- 
ville. 

General Distillery Co., Limited, Toronto. 

~Gooderham & Worts, Limited, Toronto. 

Hamilton Distillery Co., Hamilton 

Maclaren, John A., Estate of, Perth. 

Spalding & Stewart, Perth. 

‘Seagram, Joseph E., Waterloo. 

Walker & Sons Co., The Hiram, Limited, 
Walkerville. 

Wiser & Sons, The Jos., Limited, Prescott. 


BREWERS, 


Arscott, John, Walkerton. 
Berlin Lion Brewery, Limited, Kitchener. 
Bernhardt, V. P., Preston. 
Bee Brewing and Malting Co., Brant- 
ord. 
Bowie & Co.’s Brewery, Limited, Brock- 
ville. 
Brading Brewing Co., Limited, Ottawa. 
‘British American Brewing Co., Limited, 
Windsor. 
Calcutt Brewing and Malting Co., Limited, 
Peterborough. 
‘Carling Brewing and Malting Co., Limited, 
London. 
Capital Brewing Co., Limited, Ottawa. 
Copland Brewing Co., Limited, Toronto. 
Cosgrave Brewery Co., Limited, Toronto. 
Cronmiller & White Brewing and Malt. 
ing Co., Limited, Port Colborne. 
Devlin, Felix, Stratford. 
Diamond Brewery Co., Limited, Port 
Arthur. ; 
“Dominion Brewing Co., Limited, Toronto. 
Fisher, John, Portsmouth. 
‘Grant Spring Brewing Co., Limited, 
Hamilton. 
Hamilton, Joseph, London. 
“Heisz & Tiede, Formosa. 
Holliday, W. R., Guelph. 
-Heuther, Jacob C., Neustadt. 
‘Hamilton Brewing Association, Limited, 
Hamilton. 
“Kakabeka Falls Brewing Co., Fort Wil- 
liam. 
Korman Brewery, The, Toronto. 
~*Kuntz Brewery, Limited, The, Waterloo. 
Labatt, Limited, John, London. 
‘Lakewood Brewery Co., Kenora. 
McCarthy, Sons & Co., Limited, Prescott. 
‘O'Keefe Brewery Co., of Toronto, Limited, 


Toronto. 

Raw, Mary, New Hamburgh. 

Reinhardt Salvador Brewery, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


Roy, James, A., Belleville. 

“Rudolph & Begg, St. Thomas. 

“Schwan, Veronica, Carlsruhe. 

“Soo Falls Brewing Co., Limited, Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


Stevenson, Robert, Kingston. 

Sudbury Brewing and Malting Co., Lim- 
ited, Sudbury. 

St. Lawrence Brewery, Limited, Cornwall. 

Geo. Sleeman, Guelph, 4 months. 

Taylor & Bates, St. Catharines. 

Walkerville Brewing Co., Limited, Wal- 
kerville. 

Watson, John Listowel. 

Wright, Alfred J., Orillia, 6 months. 


BREWERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


BARRIM, are crt 0 The Kuntz Brewery, 
Limited. 

BELGEVIELE Sono Berlin Lion Brewery 
Limited. 
Grant Spring Brewing 
Co. 

KITCHENER, .”. .2:+ Hamilton Brewing As: 
sociation, Limited. | 

BRANTFORD....... O’Keefe Brewery Co., 

: Limited. 


Walkerville Brewing 
Co., Limited. 
BROCKVILLE. 5.4.4 Capital Brewing Co., 
Limited. 


Hamilton Brewing As- 
sociation, Limited. 
COBRCURG.~ = ase. O’Keefe Brewery Co., 
of Toronto, Limited. 
Reinhardt Salvador 
Brewery, Limited. 
CHATHAM. ....+.% John Labatt, Limited. 
British American Brew- 
ing Co. 
. Reinhardt Salvador 
Brewery Limited. 
Soo Falls Brewing Co., 


ForRT WILLIAM 


Limited. 
Diamond Brewery Co., 
Limited. 
GUELPH... Rye nae The Kuntz Brewery, 
Limited. 
HAMILTON........ Carling Brewing and 


Malting Co., of Lon- 
don, Limited. 
Dominion Brewing Co. 
John Labatt, Limited. 
The Kuntz Brewery, 
Limited. 
Felix Devlin. 
Berlin Lion Brewery, 
Limited. 


LINDSAY......... The Kuntz Brewery, 
Limited. 


NIAGARA F'Arzus.. Reinhardt Salvador 
Brewery, Limited. 
' Taylor & Bates, 
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S$ el - 
\ SCHEDULE E.—Concluded. 


- BREWERS’ WAREHOUSES.—OCOontinued. 


OPTA WAS ceo. es John Labatt, Limited. 
O’Keefe Brewery Co., of 
Toronto, Limited. 
Grant Spring Brewing 
‘Ce., Limited. 
Hamilton Brewing As: 
sociation, Limited. 
Berlin Lion Brewery, 
Limited. 
PRT EO cae visto O’Keefe Brewery Co. 
PENETANGUISHENE Carling Brewing & 
Malting Co., of Lon- 
don, Limited. 


The Kuntz Brewery, 
Limited. 
PARRY SOUND.... do. 
Port ARTHUR.... Soo Falls Brewing Co. 
Kakabeka Falls Brew- 
ing Co. = 
SMITH’s FALts.. O’Keefe Brewery Co. 
STRATFORD........ The Kuntz Brewery, 


Berlin Lion Brewery, 


: Limited. 
SUDBURY........ The Kuntz Brewery, 
Limited. 
SAULT STE. MARIE. Walkerville Brewing 
Co., Limited. 


Sudbury Brewing Co. 
Kakabeka Falls Brew- 
: ing Co. 
TORONTO......... Carling Brewing and 
Malting Co., of Lon- 
don, Limited. 
Jolin Labatt, Limited. 
Berlin Lion Brewery, 


Limited, 
Hamilton Brewing As- 
sociation. 
The Kunitz Brewery, 
Limited. 
TRENTON........- Berlin Lion Brewery, 
s Limited. 
WOODSTOCK....... The Kuntz . Brewery, 
Limited. 
WHOLESALE LICENSES. 
KITCHENER...;... Randall & Roos. 
HAMILTON.......- J. Turner & Co. 


Hamilton Importing 
Co., Limited. 
BGANVILDE? 7.303% W. George, 6 months. 


KINGSTON . fo 66.4. Gillespie & Co., of Mont-- 

real. 
LONDON.......... Garvey, John, & Sons. 
CVET AW AS Bio ss ocsnecoke Grant, Jos. 


Major, S. J., Ltd. 
National Breweries Ltd. 


of Quebec. 
Major & Soubliere, Lina-- 
ited. 
Jno. Labatt, Limited. 
INEWoo YORK, \leeta ek W. A. Ross, & Bro., Ine. 
SAULT STE MAnic£. Geo. A. McNally. 
TORONTO... os 5s > Calvert, J. H. 


Ciceri, Chas. A. 

Edwards, F., & Co. 

Foy & Co., Geo. J., Lim-- 
ited. 

Howard, R. H., & Co. 

Perkins, Ince & Co. 


Roblin, D. O. 
Todd, J. \D. 
MONTREAL........ Hudon, Hebert & Cie. 
Robertson, J., & Co.,. 
Limited. 


St. Charles, F. X., & Ce. 
Chaput, Fils, et Cie. 
Molsons Brewery, Ltd. 
Boivin, ‘Wilson & Co. 
Hill, Thompson & Co. 
J. Hope & Co. 


SAMPLE AND COMMISSION LICENSES. 


And. Gorrie...... (Meagher Bros. & Co., 
Montreal. ) 
J. K. Oswald.... (Law, Young & Co. 


Montreal.) 

Ry Av -Kelleye os. (J. M. Douglass & Co.,- 
Montreal.) 

Thos. Kirkwood. (W. C. Wonham & Sons, 
Montreal.) 


SAR ay OMe. es Montreal. 
P. G. Malagordi. Montreal 
W. G. Reid...... Hamilton. 
W. D. Erwin..... (Christopher & ‘Co.,. 

London, Eng.). 


PaSeBaller cs Toronto. 
D. M. O’Meara..(L. A. Wilson & Co.,. 
Montreal). 
Stroh Brewery Co. ( Detroit). 
Goebel Brewing 
ORS SiS. scene sete (Detroit). 


Me Pauptin iodides. (Montreal). 
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SCHEDULE F.—Showing Statutory Duties payable for tavern, shop and wholesale licenses 
in the Province of Ontario. 


In a city having a population of more than 200,000: 


. Fora, tavern, Ucense 2. vies pclae eeeeeeeee $1,600 
Fora, shop Jicense: ke seas ce cee sie 1,600 
In a city having a population of more than 100,000 and less than 200,000: 
For-a-ta¥ern s1icense nn cine oe uae $1,200 
For.ashop: license «2. 3.24 4 ees oe Seen 1,000 
In a city having a population of more than 30,000 and not more than 100,000: 
Mor vastayern: license ne nse see ae a cee $700 
Foria shop: licensey: eas. cee te a ectecenel oa ees 700 


In a city or town having a population of more than 10,000 and not more than 
30,000: 


Mor tastavern: license: = .A..0 sc eee eee. $500 
Forsa:'shopilicensesd eead ake ins Se ae 500 


In a city having a population of 10,000 or less and in a town having a population 
of more than 5,000 and not more than 10,000: 


For. a? tavern licenses ora cweun clos ol ine ee $450 
Por avshop license =i... cn nes See 450 


In a town or incorporated village having a population of more than 2,000 and not 
more than 5,000: 


For actavern: licenses ene. 2. os ee en on $350 
Por a shop MCénse giscseve se cone ee 350 


In a town or incorporated village having a population of 2,000 or less: 


For :axtavern: Weénse (s,s: ceed cee ee $250 

Mora shop license sure. wot one cee ae 270 
In a township: 

Horas tavern silcense 329 AG nausea $120 

Fora shop licangsé «, yor avo oe see wes Mendel 200 


Provided that in any locality in a Provincial Judicial District other than an 
incorporated city, town or village there shall be payable: 


Hor <a ;tavern Heense 23.50. eke nea ee eee $120 


And provided that in a city, town, village, or other municipality, or a locality 
without municipal organization in a Provincial Judicial District, there shall be payable: 


Fora shop iicensésaie70 asec <n ee ee ee $500 


For a beer and wine license a fee of three-fourths of that imposed for a tavern 
license in the municipality or unorganized district in which the beer and wine license 
is issued. 


For every transfer of a tavern or shop license a fee amounting to one-third of the 
fee payable for the license transferred. 

Provided that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may increase the duties payable 
for tavern or shop licenses in any Provincial Judicial District or in any municipality or 
locality situated therein to such an amount as may be deemed proper, and such increase 
shall take effect as may be directed by Order-in-Council or from date of the publication 
thereof in the Ontario Gazette. 

In addition to above fees for tavern licenses there shall be paid a sum equal to 
five per cent. on all daily sales of liquor and receipts of the bar in excess of $60.00 in 
cities of 100.000 population and over, and in excess of $50.00 in all other municipalities. 
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Showing municipalities in which Local Option is in force in 1916. 


License 
District. 


eoveee 


Brant, North.. 


Brant, South.. 
Brockville 


Bruce, Centre.. 


Bruce, North... 


Bruce, South.. 


Carleton 


Dufferin 


Municipality. 


eoee ceeoeo eee 


Newburg 2 te. ce, 


Camden, E........%.. 
FoWnSOn ty ere hee 
MacDonald, Meredith 

and Aberdeen...... 


*Tarbutt-& Tarbutt, 

CY 16 UA acpi Sty toe or a 
Onondican. eee 
BEANGLOLUG an ohare ce 
Rurhordcmack oo eee 
Dunitriessmires ate ke 
Oakland eee soe 


Athenee tues tae 


Huron 


Chesley 
Paisley 


e@eeerereeseeseene 


e@eoeeeeeet ee eee 


LANGSaVe eae oc ee. 
TIVETLON ee leet ce 
Albemarle 
Teeswater 
Kinloss 


eocees ee ee ee 
eersreveeeees 
eoreoeeee ec oe ae 


Huntley 
March 


INEDEAUD ATS eck noe 
North Gower ........ 
WIGZROVN wees ates chte © 
AMATAaNth Shes ve. tee 


By Luther... 3s <<: pay, 


Orangeville..-.--...- 
Shelburne 


Dunkin Act or Local 
Year of passing. 


1909 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1915 
1905 


1905 
1906 
1910 


11905 
1907 


1910 
1910 
1910 


1909 
1909 
1911 
1907 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1913 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1910 
1910 
1913 


6 
6 
‘é 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
é 
6 
6 
6 
6 
‘1914 
6 
‘ 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
‘ 
6 
6 
8 


1910 
1912 
1912 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1910 
1910 
1913 
1916 
1894 
1895 
1893 
1898 
1908 
1910 
« 11914 
1910 
{ ** (1910 


* 11910): 


No. of voters on list. 


eooeee 


203 
117| 


250 
112 
69| 


-*Township separated from Johnson, etc., in 1912. 


Majority for. 


No. of licenses cut off 


t RODD OE WHEE HOWWH NENW HNNOL: 


Remarks. 


Car.’14, mj. 64 


ee hee oe 


Car.’10, mj. 147 


Car. ’12, mj. 70 


Car. 713, mj. 17 


Car.’09, mj. 236 
66 09, os 48 
«709,712 & 15 
*  °10, mij. 283 


Car. 713, mj. 50 


Car. °15, mj. 14 


Car.’11, mj. 34 
Car. 710, mj. 72 


"3\Car.’16, mj. 15 


Car. ’07,mj. 100 


"6lCar. 13, mj. 89 


3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
3 


48] 2 
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SCHEDULE G.—Oontinued. 


Showing municipalities in which Local Option is in force in 1916 —Continued. 


License 
District. 


Municipality. 


Dunkin Act or Local 
No. of voters on list 


Year of passing. 
Majority for. 


No. of licenses cut off 


Durham East.. 


Durham, West. 


Elgin, East.... 


Elgin, West.... 


Essex, North .. 
Essex, South .. 


Frontenac 


Glengarry ..... 


Grenville...... 


Grey, Centre... 


Trdg dOlSanco poe one 
Ma til dai or.diwes Sha ee 
Cavan Se aa a arora 
Hope. 25 ok fe ee 
Many6re se asco n ee 
Mill by ookt cata wet oie 
Clarke rain. cee. meses 
Cartwright 44-o12 seas 
Darlington ioe eoas 
Bowmanville ........ 
Yaymouthser ou 25 
Malahidesiies 4 2. cee 
Bayhampasheccs tac 
Southwold ace. won. 
Hogneye.s< fisuwecans. 


West: Lorne. eee, 
Sandwich, South .... 
North Colchester .... 
South Gosfield....... 
Mersenik. wawie eens 
Tilbury, Wa ise. Cee. 
Colchester: $4: oo 
Kingsville Mice iia 


TSSOK ea nel pkiern ch, 


A KAIOS One aster ita 


Storringtoneie. se.) 
POrilandes aoa ee 


[Pitisbureh paw stags) 
Menne bee wr nce ators 


Loughboro’. <4: 2... 
Bedtoras. See a 
Charlottenburgh..... 
KeEpvon--) usr it eee 


Carding Late cruci cae. 
Oxford 5s ns facta 


Wolford yicae asc taeelis 
Kemptyities, ccc. ccs 2s 
Buphrasia «ccs cscs 
Arteme@sia\. i..chdas « 
Collingwood),(32 5.2... 
OSDTEVA 6 Fe aa 


Holland Ftc ea 


*Part of Artemesia Township when L.O. carried. 


Remarks. 


|. 


var. ’09, mj. 290 


Gar? 13; mi. 87 
a wey 


Car.’09, mj. 339 


Car.’08, mj, 240 


w 


and W. 
ar. ’14,mj. 33 


Q 


Car.’10, mj. 295 


Ca. 14, mj. 347 
6é 66 322 


‘ 324 


6 
eé 6 
6 
é 


Car. 08, mj. 77 
eee &: Mp By 1-4 


ASM DOH DDD HH WH DONE Oe DOH ww WON WwW DOH Co 


.. (Car. 709 & 712 


DO 


2\Car.’09 12 & 715 
2 
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Showing municipalities in which Local Option is in force in 1916.— Continued. 


586 
351 


*Part of Keppel Township when L.O. carried 


Majority for. 
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No. of licenses cut off 


e e ° ° . f= ° . 
PA CO REDO Rt Et Oe WINE DOs HOR EE RH ee een BB HB Deep ewww «CoD: 


Remarks. 


Car. ’9, 
& , 


Car. 


Car. 


66 


66 


Car. 


Car. 


Car. 


Car. 


Car. 


Car. 


12, 7°13 
16 


Car. 15, mj. 15 


09, mj.360 
12. & 15 
713, 1 agst 


*“ mj. 81 
"14, mj. 84 


’09, mj. 49 
14, mj. 61 


.. (Car. ’07, mj.75 


08, mj. 116 


07, mj- 118 


Car.! 09, mj. 14 


66 66 DAB 
"12, mj. 66 


Car.’09, mj. 300 


8 a 

Be ite bee 

a = 6 

License as mae ee 

wg aoe = 

Wistrick Municipality. 4 ss =) 

Cag Ben Sse 

Ces er id 

ea he! Nios Vir RET A Oe Bee ne EA ET Ie te eee 

Grey, North ...|Sarawak ........... TP peasy oth sao ec 
: Derbyiee wes eae pee ‘* |L.0.11906} 632 
Keppel cscs «.ecae can ** (1906/1 ,134 
Owen Sound......... Town} ‘‘ |1906/2,300 
Sydenham .......... Tp. | ‘* |1906/1,170 
“Shallow Lake -?e...4 Vid PS oT SOG) 4s es 
Meastordt ci tks ee Poven, |? = OLA: 
Grey,:-South ...|Hgremont........... Tp. | ** |1906) 995 
FeTOLON Se re eee ee Oe, cA ** 11907! 827 
PUTA ete es Marea Town] ‘* {1908! 666 
Dam alle ese ot ee Vil. | ‘* 11910} 264 
BBIEINCIS as on Tp ** 11910/1,048 
PIS IFOUT LON mene UM Sab Sues ihe ue Tp. |L.0.}1910} 370 
Glamorgan eo oes he ok g§ ** 11912), 98 
Shelbourne. .3 02.5. oe PROTO ge cs 
IGM ANG isc SONeCA te a. ee Ba ** 11909! 600 
Watpolest..3 ees oe as ** (1912/1 ,146 
a VIS in ieee nee Vileetiae Otol ods 
Eaton Scan ae Nassagaweya........ Tp. | ‘* 1906) 686 
Ptaralearae, oat sees oi ** 11906)1,176 
INGISON Sear hs ee, os ** 11910)1,112 
Hastings, Mast. | Tweed sc .:0.... 2. Vil. | ‘* (1909) 4138 
TPPUEIOW «ick Beets Tp. | *‘ 119091 ,600 
Hintinedon -.22.e os ** 11506} 790 
Hastings, North| Madoe*. 2.3 so. e oy RAVEOOA cose S 
Rawdon ce. sone: ee £* 1190215... 8 
Stirling ...3...: eel Vivo tee 10S. 283 
Rimrerick es persis Tp. |. ** -\1909). 117 
PP UGQOES TR). a an sae eeen ae ** 11909) 252 
VVOLIA STON ae y meete ss ** 11909} 213 
Paraeay ces tea es ** 11910) 234 
Dungannon 4.5. oes. : °° 11910) 247 
MATINGIAS rn. coo fo ais ** 11914} 380 
Hastings. West.|Sidney ............. es: ** 11909)1 , 633 
Kentadast ..:s1 Camdensee a ** 11905) 886 
Dio sase se tk ee EU ** 11910) 956 
Blenheim 280.5 Pas Town| ‘‘ |1912) 400 
Howard oo ieee ah peice eA Oe be 
Harwithiaest, “s ** 11915}1, 683 
dOnt W est ce Raleigh? cs oes, a ** 11904/1 ,645 
A DUTy hee ee es ** 11891; 889 
Wallaceburg ........ Town| ‘‘ |1916/1,180 
Lambton, Hast.| Arkona ............. Vil. | ‘* {1906} 170 
Buphemiiare cone oes 29 Tp. | ‘* |1906; 650 
Warwick heresy coset oo ee ** 11906/1 ,049 
VVVOMUINIENS 6G oe alee. Vil. | ‘* {1909} 242 
Brooke arte gs a Tp. L. 0. 1910}1 ,088 
Pivyin pioneer. 1911/1, 132 
j Bosna Weitere. ree ane ** 11912) 719 
WOTESH es Sy erate Town | ‘* {19138} 528 
Lanrbtan,§ W ests! DAWN... cay oc c-cetete s FP lic tl OUD Es" ses 
Tamiskilien. s,s. 0% re ** 11906} 650 
MMGOTE cee ee eh us ** 11906/1 ,483 
Sa aa et errno ae ** 11906} 749 
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SCHEDULE G.—Continued. 
Showing municipalities in which Local Option is in force in 1916.—Continued. 
= ~ 3 
S ses » 
|X] S 5 
ti 8 tn * pa | @ 
ahs : od pe S) 
District. Municipality. Se Gg i ar ee 3 Remarks. 
mn A= 2 S > & v2) vie bay 
B |4¥s/ 4] 3 2 |g|s|3 
a Sie $ ro) S a 3 is 
CDF Ny Pict Beir cela mal fees ot cages 
Lambton, West-|Oil Springs ......... Vile. ON ESIGE 181 ies 04 a2) epee 
Continued.— |Petrolia............: Town| ‘* |1916)1,101) 445) 292) 153) 6 
Soni braze oe tise Tp. | ** |1916)1,000) 517) 320).197) 5 
Tanark, North. |Ganark 2s /.4% as eee Tp. | ** {1890} 449; 149; 42) 107) 2)Car. 07, mj. 526. 
Dalhousieheie sud eas at ©; 11906} 508} 249) 124) 125) 1 
ALM Ones Secs on taes Town| ‘‘ {1910} 781) 827; 187} 140) 4/Car. ‘13, mj. 
Beckwith oe on veatncee Tp. | ** j1910} 496} 208) 65) 143) 1 agst 33 
Pakenhammenias cui: ue ** 11910} 510) 274; 140} 134) 3 
RAM SCVn.. Givse seeks st ** 11910} 688) 832) 173} 159).. 
Hanark ssoais aes Vil. | ** {1914} 202} 110) 59) 51) 2 
Carleton Place ...... Town: <s:4LOlGluy 465| 289) 176) 8 
Lanark, South |S. Sherbrooke........ Tp “* |1907; 260; 107) 59) 48) 1 
Drunvmnond ot. es ves ms ** 11913} 495) 265) 124) 141) 2 
Leeds .........|Leeds and Lansdowne | 
Eran b<Aieges, ate eee . ** 11900)1,203| 411) 338) 73] 1/Car.’07, mj.336 
Leeds and Lansdowne 
Rear to% ves : «*« 11910} 729} 361) 214) 147| 2 
Newhore vail cao se one Vil. | ‘* 11913) 113) 65) 35) 30) 2/Car. 716, mj. 36 
Bastard and B. ...... Tp ** 11914) 800} 422!) 249! 173).. 
YONGE RTOih eee .y rene ‘© 11916} 400} 274) 67) 207)..| 
Lennox oie Richmondss existe nc cis Vil. | ** {1907} $24) 401; 145) 256) 1 
Eirnestowiir. «.3 soe es Tp. | ** |1910/1,105, 519} 320} 199) 3 
Amherst Island...... hy «* 11916} 222}; 150; 49) 101) 1 
Path wicks oe tee ae Vil. | ** 11916} 94}. 59} 25) 34) 1 
Tancoln... 2. coe AEA ee Sees Tp. | ** 11904} 734} 224) 208) 16) 3\Car.’07 and’10 
BEATS VILE nee oe Vil tee O06 hee. 109}7 103/63 SP 209 rs 
Grimsby Noes ee Tp. | ** {1906] 653) 202) 101} 101 ** 910 mj. 48 
Grimsby, Sisco te ue ** 11906} 518) 179} 149) 30) 2) ** -10 ‘* 142 
Clinton ties soe. eae as “es | JO06 ae 265) TOR LOD Is | oe Oe ee 
Middlesex, E...|Nissouri, W...---.... ys ‘© 11907} 890, 415) 203) 212) 3 
Dorchester, N. eee REE ** 11910)1,184! 554! 354} 200) 4 
Westminster......... Af ** 11910/1,870) 824} 482) 342) 3 
LOT Om aate ae nie ye ** 11916/2,640| 927} 218) 709) 5 
Middlesex, N...|E. Williams ......... de ‘* 11905} 619) 193) 168} 25) 2 
Adelaideceuse ty fences «© 11910! 750! 425] 157| 268) 2/Car. 18, mj. 141 
AN SS HOTS Foe pelea Vil. | ** {1910} 243) 146) 58) 88) 2 
StrALhroyinn sass ure wot Town] ‘* |1910/1,010' 477) 309) 168) 5\Car.’13, mj.163 
Biddulphsty.-.s9.ee gest Tp. ios? WIS1G) SG25re B15 LSet 2 Lie 
EMCAINUA ee. Cac kee: Vil. | ** 11916; 231) 133} 75) 58) 1 
Middlesex, W..|Caradoc ..........00% Tp. | ‘* |1909|1,148| 605) 297) 308) 3) ‘* 13, mj. 303 
GbUay Caen: pega ay ** 119101 ,050 409) 2aTisbiawe 
Hiktnidvone sane gan tee gis ** 11912} 850! 377, 218) 159) 2 
Delaware ies seria: ‘fF ** 11913} 450) 255) 130) 125) 1 
Wardsvilletss.$ Waaisas Vil ** 11913} 90) 58} 28) 380).. 

New buryyes acu dareccs ah 1915 106). ee Ol ean aaa 
Monck......... (FAINSHOLO aes oh ek ee Tp ** 11893} 893) 385} 202) 183) 2/Car.’09, mj. 232 
Peli sie i ote tint PVCS lates hattte weer a eds Papa Ra Ke 
Caistor: cee os eo ‘* 1L.0.|1908) 571; 270) 114) 156) 1 
Waintleet (02503481000 oe «* 11910/1,013, 419) 204) 215) 1 
Muskoka ...... McLean and Ridout ..| ‘‘ ‘* 11904; 229| 74) 59} 15) 2)Car.’07,'10 &'13 
Morrisons en cis toes ed 411906). ccc.) LEA Bole let 

Port: Carling) jive. Vil. | ** |1907; 130; 50) 28) 22) 1/Car.’10, mj. 9 
Brunel Pee eae Tp. | ‘* {1908} 150; 100; 26, 74)... 
Bracebridge... % saree Town.| ‘* {1911} 689) 337) 210) 127) 3/Car.’14, mj. 76 
Nipissine’4 av Jocelyn: es apa Tp. | ‘* |1907| 208; 61; 15) 46)... 
Norfolk, North.|Windham............ te ** 11905|1,221; 402) 220) 182) 3 
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SCHEDULE G.—Continued. 


Showing municipalities in which Local Option is in force in 1916.—Continued. 


op q 
License Municipalit 8 3 2 8 S Remarks 
District. ae aes Satis cps, > |2 
Gee Sed oS ie S) a7 ed Beata a 
Seis Beer | a 8% 
See ely Se Ste rata 
nm IQ a | Zz > |a sls 
Norfolk, North. |Waterford........... Vil. |L.0.)1907; 367; 168} 98] 70] 3/Car. "12,mj.106 
Norfolk, South. |Walsingham, N....... p. | ‘‘ {1907} 598} 239) 90] 149) 2 
Charlotteville........ eb ** 11912) 952; 396] 238] 158] 2 
Walsingham, S.......|. «5 ** 11914; 500} 299) 76} 223) 1 
Port Rowan.ec....... Vil. | ** 11914) 270) 148! 77] 711 3 
N’mberland, E. iCramahe ............ | Tp. | ‘* 11907/1,026| 525] 218] 307 1 
ULTAY oe ti chee ae 6 ‘* {1908/1 ,070! 577} 196! 381) 2 
POVMOUL ewer ees Pats ** /1908/1,176} 521] 107; 414) 1 
Brighton cee as Vil. | ‘* {1908} 641) 316) 150] 166] 2 
Colborné,, oo Sr es, ee? ‘* (1908| 407) 206] 101| 105) 3iCar. 2, tele 
Campbellford ........ Town.} ‘‘ |1908} 798) 372) 241! 131] 4 
Perey a tora ccc ai Tp. |.‘* |1912) 964) 493} 272} 221) 2ICar. 15,.mj. 18 
N’mberland W. |Haldimand ..........| Tp. | ‘* |1906/1,412] 473) 386! 87] 1 
S.lonaghan’s, 2. oc aR ‘* (1906) 298) 101 6; 95) 1 
Hamilton v2... eee ieee A) ** 11908]1 284) 575} 273) 302] 5 
Ontario, North Scott. es... cen. 8 ** 11906] 748) 251/214) 37! 2 
Uxbridgey2, penne. se ‘* 11910/1,021) 420) 237] 183] 3 
Beaverton esc ke s,s Vil. | ‘* |1911) 343! 169} 111] 58 2\Car.’14, mj. 76 
Cannington ssc. a. ** 11912} 389} 193} 94! 99) 2 
Broce 2 yr tam ine | Tp. | ‘* |1913/1,187| 491! 316] 175! 3 
Ontario, South, |Reach............... ie ** (1899/1 ,223| 272} 174: 98! 3 
Pickering ae a8 oe ** (1906/1,752) 694) 489] 205 5|Car.’09, mj. 320 
WI b vita s Geter as ws ‘* 1910) 680} 306) 195} 111! 2 
WHitby, Ween ee es ** (1913/1 003) 408) 252] 156) 3 
Port-Perry 7 oe Vil. | ** |1916} 398) 234] 126! 108) 3 
Uxbridger 1.03 cs Town ee! 1916} 459) 246) 153) 93) 4 
Oxford, North.. |E. Nissouri .......... | Tp. | ** |1906} 899) 338) 311! 27/1 
Blenhénn 2 ea. se os ‘* (1910)1,376| .704| 331) 373] 4 
Wim bros oo ee a Vil. | ** |1913; 165) 102) 55] 47] 2 
Oxford, South.. |E. Oxford............ Tp. | ‘* 11905} 693} 243! 194) 49) 1 
Oxfords co. s dai as ‘* 11906; 411) 177! 149) 28 2 Car.’09, mj. 132 
NOY WICH shat ais ** 11907} 825) 333} 215] 118/-2 
Norwich “ois wero: Vil. | ‘* |1908} 408] 217] 122] 95] 3 
driversolloys acts: Town | ‘‘ |1913/1,507| 773] 455! 318] 7 
Parry Sound, W.|McDougall .......... Tp. | ‘* |1891} 130} 30) 9] 21 --/Car. ’07, mj. 6 
MeKelar aoe wets: ss ty 9082. 70 33) 37)! 
Perth, North... /Elma..... Stoiarmeek wi ** 11913) ,128) 555] 275/ 280! 3 
Perth, South... |Fullerton............ Ny ** (1907| 701} 346) 172) 174 1Car.’13, mj..177 
OWDMER ieee uth ee os ** 11910} 908) 417} 249) 168) 3 
Reverpore «He. ys Dam Mners. 28 ke A ‘* 11906} 658) 288) 126; 162! 1 
Otonabee ............ ce ‘* (1906/1,011) 376) 181) 195) 1 
Asphodel re .t ee, es ** 11908 8 289} 147} 142) 1 
Norwood sr 5) ot “ ** 11908} 299} 178] 63] 115) 2 
Hayeloele pea. ase Vil. | ‘* |1909] 485] 217). 86 131) 3 
Chadds ssecn Tp. | ‘* {1912} 250} 103] 67] 36).. 
a refielr tye cote: a Vil. | ** (1906) 391} 182) 141] 41 2\Car.’09’12 &’15 
Beterboro’. W..\Smith.. .2se..20. cs, Tp. | ‘* |1905} 900] 429] 271] 158] 4 
Harvey ersac. eres; a8 ** 11908} 389) 203) 83! 120 
Monoghan, N......... a ** 11913} 384! 171] 60! 111).. 
tOrtearthur’>,. Oliver. otk eee e Sue SE L892 Sy ss 51; 11) -40).. 
pehreiber mig once Bid #190081 162). 6310436 27| 2 
Prescott 4.5... W. Hawkesbury...... 7s ‘* 11898} 350/ 98) 64] 34) 5 Car.’14 mj. 59 
Vankleek Hill ....... Vil. | ** {1911} 405} 212) 129] 83) 5 
Prince Edward. /Hallowell............ ED DIA LB OGh tec ce ee aie eee ce 
S: Marysburgh....... © L,0.|1897! 581) - 211! 77) 134} 2 
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SCHEDULE G.—Continued. 


Showing municipalities in which Local Option is in force 1915.—Continued. 


] 


on ye a= 5 
= =| - Saye’ 
‘License 2 fe s 5 | 2 R ks 
ee ° oO ° o ba 
District. HEIL aa Sat BS bec ley el eee ee 
g [ae 3] } a) 8 ee zs 
ae aS taal ° o Ce 32 6 
Soe a) Saeco ae 
1 pe Zz > oto} lz 
‘Prince Edward |Ameliasburgh........ Tp. |L.0./1906, 953) 295] 219 76) 1 
- (Continued) SUPHBSOUreil avsasees sty «« 11906) 749] 253] 100) 153) 1) 
: Hillier, sete eoersers eS «* 11909) 579] 320} 120) 200) 1) ; 
Wellinston:t sre Vil. | «© 11909) 334] 170] 105) 65) 2) Car. ’13, mj. 63 
*Bloomfeld csi sane s 3 eked MW Te [ee Nee SS ek oh SH da 
Rainy River ...|Lavalee ........ ..e.{ Tp. |L.0./1912} 232} 108) 41) 67) 3) 
‘Renfrew North.|Cobden .............. Vil. | ** {1910} 219} 102} 61) 41) 2| 
Westmeath .......... Tp ‘* 11910) 884] 443! 85) 358) 3) 
ROSS ley Mea os coats my it shld «« 11914) 365} 203) 24) 179) 0) 
Renfrew, «22. MeNahbe soos ears as «« 11906) 970) 340} 184) 156) 3) Car.’09, mj. 411 
Brewehaneens cobs cs Ks ‘*« 11909} 110] 47} 25) 22) 2 
Renirewoas oer eee ese Town! ‘* {1910| 851] 371] 232] 139| 8|Car. 13, mj.110 
Bavzot a Dvwenosds Tp ** 11912) 285} 164; 61) 103) 38 
MUSSelie scr, Osroodé Av sees i ‘* 11906|1,443). 597) 849) 248) 5 
-S. Ste. Marie ..|Sault Ste. Marie..... Town! ‘* {1891; 500} 67] 52) 15} 3)/Shops only. 
Kora: Sore a oe Tp. | ‘* |1905} 750} 300) 200) 100).. 
‘Simcoe, Centre./Sunnidale........... pu «« 11910; 750) 374} 168) 206) 1 
SRiMCOGs. ASU. LOLO ste s visto nse letienees a i «* 11906/1,099] 423) 142) 281) 1 
Midland. scat wes cee Town! ‘* |1907/ 940} 477) 234) 243) 5) Car.’15, mj.485 
Oridligegc? re aan se ee «© 119071,302) 585} 219; 316)..|Shops only. 
MéedoRte eyo: anaes Ty. | ** |1908/1,089} 544) 273) 271) 6 
Orillia) sore sone eat Town| ‘* |1910/1,489} 715} 440) 275).- 
+ColdwateDas sce. a> eC #0 erie aa wenpee ee ahs t..| Car.’ 12, mj. 53 
OrTHHa ete rset ores Tp. | §* 1912/1,150] 408} 217; 181, 1 
Victoria Harbor...... Vil. | ** |1913) 330) 240) 85) 135) 1 
call Wh ha SP Rade tee Oa Tp. | «© |1914/1,023| 463} 229) 234) 1 
Simcoe, South .|Bolton :.7.%..¢200.2. Wiley #2419060 Soc: 101} 90, i1| 2 
eCUMISERAG.. Weare aals Tp. | ‘* |1907|1,138} 474] 288) 186] 2 
W. Gwillimbury ..... ay ‘© |1907|. 786} 335} 145) 190}.. : 
Panishibess he wae A «« 11907/1,238) 513) 233| 280} 3) Car.’10, mj. 457 
Beetonis fess sae te Vil. | «* 11910! 234) 121) 59) 62) 2 
Tottenham cere a «*« 11910} 223) 111} 70} 41) 2 
‘Simcoe, West..|Nottawasaga........ Tp. | ‘* |1902\1,807| 635) 455) 170 2! Car. ’09, mj. 352 
Creemoree 3. aia an Vile +4 * (1908), 228] 120i-.67} 2 68)2)) S$ 211, Sea 
Collingwood ...... * | Town! ** |1910/2,109} 918} 557; 361) 9) ‘* 713, mj. 
AMS inN VG ac crease ied oe; «* 17910} 421) 213] 137| 76) 4 agst. 99 
Stayner Cnet. siateaa ES *« 11910! 374] 178] 109) 69) 3 
ESSii Geet sane Tp. | ‘* |1910/1,146) 513) 241) 272) 4 
TosS0n0n HGSs</. mekt< ars a ‘* 11910} 529) 254) 152) 102) 2 
‘Stormont...... Osnabruck t.7 0s in ‘« 11906/1,575| 536} 434; 102) 7|Car.’09,mj. 200 
Kinch 4) 7 enw Vil. | «* 11910} 158] 72] 43) 29] 1/‘* 713 and ’16 
ROX bOrourh ie .teens Tp. | ** |1911/1,348} 619) 377) 242 4' Car.’14, mj.291 
~Sudbury....... Cha plea ttie: nomes et : ** 11916] 520] 185) 105} 80).. 
Temiskaming —-(HarleVios News wes cee “ae ** 11907; 182 29; 13) 16 
Dy wiond secs we wees AS #11907). .175) 46): 220/26 
; MatRiesonte.s scans. Town! ‘* {1916 44 Dol eho Sir 
‘Victoria, East..|/Fenelon.......2. 5.08% Tp. | -** |1904).....| 281} 97} 134) 2) Car. 14, mj.345 
Ornremeesas cs ceewentes Vil. | ** 11908) 192} 97} 55} 42) 2 
Somervilleys es witeo. Tp, | ** 11908} 553} 226] 137) 89} 2 
Bobcaygeon ........- Vil. | ** |1910' 325) 158] 74| 84) 2) * ’14,mj.12agst 


*Part of Hallowell Township when D.A. was carvied. 
+Part of Medonte Township when Local Option carried. 


~* 
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SCHEDULE G.—Concluded. 


Showing municipalities in which Local Option is in force 1916.—Concluded 


2 ae ae | 5 
Stra $e Braue: 
j ft é na ae eaiet er) 
Rea aes Municipality. Sa 3 8 ; Q 8 Remarks. 
| axigel ei ete be eS 
3 sO] . ay ct q | Se | 
= ? S Se ee ay = 1d 
ere o | 
| oily = > iz S | a) | Z, 

Victoria, West .| Mariposa............ Tp. |L.0.|1892/1,399) 397) 394) 73!../Car. 98 and ’02 
ildoue ace cone ore ay ‘* 11908) 861} 887) 208) 179) 5 
Woodvillesinccceea Vile) ** (1908) 147) 2 75) 38) 87-1 

Waterloo, S....| N. Dumfries......... Tp. | ‘* {1907} 725; 312) 160] 152) 2 

ReenGhenl te 0.) pare cee ate Se Town} ‘* |1910|2,718)1,337) 878| 459! 9/Car. "13, mj. 

Welland. ......| borold veea. tee Tp. | ‘‘ |1913} 682: - 288! 180] 108).. agst. 44 

Wellington, E..| W. Garafraxa........ ih ** 11905; 850) 3802) 235! 67! 2/Carried in 93, 

TGR tan a ue ‘* 11908)1,120) 499 292) 207) 4) ’98 and 1905. 
Putters Woe e ra ce ** 11910} 637} 250) 127] 123) 1 
Nicholee ei sie see ‘6 ** 11913) 540) 219} 127! 92) 1 

Wellington, S.,| Hramosa............ Ef ‘* 11910) 798) 378) 209) 169] 3 
PUSH no tonya eae 8 ** 11914| 873) 423) 200} 223) 2 

Wellington, W.! Maryborough........ Se ** 11905} 848) 453) 255] 198] 3 
Pee ren orga tee is ‘* 11906|1,100| 438) 314) 124! 4/Car. ’09 and ’12 

Wentworth, N.| Beverly.............! oy ‘* |1908/1,265) 611) 288] 323! 2) «* 7’11,mj.436 
Flam boro-iis: ac: oN ** 11911} 890} 352) 216) 136) 2 a 
Plamboro, Ws... <.. rts ** 11914) 770) 395) 223] 172] 2 

Wentworth, S..| Binbrook............ Tp. ** 11899} 408} 185) 87) 98) 1 
ANeaster ches. te ** 11908|1,235| 579) 388] 221) 4 

: Glantord:;ehee ieee es ‘* 11910} 527} 263) 136] 127} 2 
York Mastr:..| Markham. as ‘* 11906)1,525) 624{ 430) 194) 5\Car.’09, mj. 139 
. "13, mj. 448 

York, North...| Richmond Hill ...... Ville O06 2 lar oF O98. 7Rk 21 a. bee OO LOL 
Whitchurch ......... Tp. | ‘* |1905/1,225} 366) 191) 175) 1) « « «© 397 
Stout villes 225), ee, Vil. | ‘* |1906) 475} 221) 122) 99) 2] « «. « g9- 
Gwillimbury, E...... Tp. | ‘* |1910|1,227} 658) 266) 392) 2 
Newmarket.......... Town} ‘‘ {1910} 932] 492} 253) 239] 4| « 15 « 9256 
TEMAS Te we acy er eee Tp. | ‘* |1913/1,703} 795} 403) 392] 5 
Gwillimbury, N...... “ ‘* 11911; 722) 371) 144) 227) 2 
Holland Landing.....| Vil. | ‘* /1915) 106) 63) 39] 24/1 
Aurorane ee ee aes Town| ‘* |1916; 737] 426] 234] 192] 3 

York, West....| Toronto Junction ....| Town! ‘‘ 1904/2,600) 869) 679} 190) 7/Car.’07, mj. 337 
Weston s.(suee cued ix: Vil. |. §* |1907; 469} 227) 148} 791.8 
Wa Sat ae, oe nae ecos eDsctee st LOGE o's. 459) 373) 86) 7| * ’09, “ 170 
North Toronto. 32...) Town: ** 11905). 6. 268) 243) 25) 3) 08, * 111 
J y \ 


UNDER CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT: 


DLAOILOMUI SLANE. a PA Here Re ae ger NNO 1914 
ELUTOUBCOUTILY aeces wee or tee es ohne e Rio Te Ft 1915 
Ee COLSOOUINGY A cate ret atate ns wits See he be 1915 


Beginning May 1st, 1915, the following municipalities, formerly under Local Option, are now 
under the ‘“‘Canada Temperance Act” as parts of the Counties of Huron and Peel :—Ashfield, 
Clinton, Colborne, Grey, Howick, Hullett, Morris, Stanley, Tuckersmith, Turnberry, Usborne, 
and Wawonish in Huron County; and Albion, Bolton, Brampton, Caledon and Chinguacousy in 
Peel County; and Carnarvon and Tehkummah in Manitoulin. 
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REPORT OF THE OPERATION 


No. 28 


SCHEDULE H. 


STATEMENT showing number of convictions and dismissals of cases, for infraction of the 
Liquor License Act, against licensees and others, during the license year 1915-16. 


(This statement does not include Local Option cases, which appear in Schedule I.) 


Against Against 
Licensees. Non-licensees. 
7 
License District. 03 3 v3 a 
3 3 3 rs 
wm wm 
SE | Se | BE | BE 
S 6 iS) 5 2 
FAS) 7 78 | Za 
AGOIN STON. fost ce cetem ens bl ereeee te Be IOLA Bee et he Nebo Ser oer BY 5 ee nae 
ANSOM A se oer ens Teal oh WOR a oat ee MI SS ah a iA fh Sos A ' 2 2 1 2 
Pea ts NOLO coca s we evais ee «tee oie gpiaen & stein ley stevens Sts darren ecenne VS eg 10 | 
Brant; Sowa - oe os sc we ssers simak © pee ears etcass Gee pee acela te eRe 2 Reece ee aan eae 16 2 
BTiCes = NOLL |. lcs «F510 Mato eee eee Se ia saa Bre ee NG areas © 4 3 Dit wees eaters 
Bruce: Southey. oo ys So is oc eee we a es wee ewe eeecs ode ora a ba gee cat ge ea ee co A 
Da AS ee ise oe i ee Ea ee a ore Rl ree Rice Spee vt ye 3 2 1 
POTEAU OW ABE Soha c wake bonve eomhee. 5 taba. ait emg wie ete wD pe ee Tee Teal Spe teeta tat ies an ears See baer 
Elgin, West....... RRA I ee Mag ea OG rg OR aN ie ait MP Si, gl ha De oh tee 25 1 
TESSOS NODEN 6. foxy ou ais ovale holla acoag abel oi arene etota befor ameter. 4 2 LN Sees 
PUSSOX SSS OULU co vices we lk gules = bopdhk os Ses are ware ph Gila Woe Mis oceans ted OP ane e) 1 
BOrt William core ee ee Ee ae Hw ee an kaa ethic W Brita dated te Wek oan hclla tered pester eaee aay Fs Sent Peal os 
Grenville seca) sees cee ews Brat ic est ie he RE Pg Sie ty Lip: 5 aheastarerie oo ee 3 
Grey, Centres 27 ee rte Gee a letece a WO CDs, alee a wiagereraterens 4 1 7 it 
Greys  NOrths soo peice halts be Sam a Fa CES ee 5 eee aoe [ois atacand ee eee 1 
OO FS OUELD foes Bee baie ncaa eter» avnte ce a win NUN RRR Mee! ai wollen on aaer j Be Ae ah a Dae aera ef Sone ta 
Fealdimian dee oh faeces es Soe eo eo see ee ee ite e Cale cee 1 
FRB G oc is os SR Se vate See ene e SUS ae ES Vaca La ee 4 
TFISMPLON. 5 sere day Case Waghe Le ieib wn Fo Bee Be al dee bare ple tha aoa ike sata eats ate 6 13 
PIAStine s SMG St i. so. c icles es hee ie ole as le Gdns ee bee ae ene F Le ee Seg Ohi eater ote 
PRASTIN MS MSINOPUH Lc Seis ce poe 6 5 © bscsl epale alone ote e ore wich are aiake Wa sce he arbeereinie tame Siea ete 5 hn eee 
Hastings “Westie sae Ate 1 whe «ears Be seen anes QRAT eee 9 2 
Haron NOrtiy Uniden x occa Mia och Pea ee clare tear ade ee noe eae Sl leh ge a Oew ee ne 65 18 
Huron, SOUth oie ais Sov cies a aie ws Mice SN STR a SRNL Tg Srecar | ar eet aie oe oe 52 7 
FOGT ON oc RG lade we Oe Siar eyes A aa oS DR ate ats onl 5 2 8 3 
Kent,. Masticx ee oe ap cle CaS OE Fe Re RL Te ae Ee toe ee 2 ene eee 
TGORTLW OBE ease Wee Ere alee eee Nac aaa, Peart oie panera 6 8 3 5 
FOINIESTOMs o's a7 interne» a iete Bi was ere woe TEL ons Ch enauete wl ebetlire decease 4 2 5 2 
Tea DEON AC WAast yates: sec stsahde 0s Wataral bee tae oe a eee 2 iA SR eres satel f rahe « atete a eeetetane 
PARTE DLOTS 1 WV GStites 8 ec 5 ic ee oe oe ee, eee ee is eae OL ee eee tA 5 wen aero 0 ae ae a Bee 
dan ar ks NOTED tu we ee he BAe bck Hae a eG a rey aeeeiaeh 9 1 10 1 
Lanark, Souths oases onc ee oes RR eR er ee ‘ 2 1 17 10 
TCO Se ann ea aia ets Se he ge Oe TO EEN Ce Re i 3 7 4 
TION OX oe eo Forts wit ROE CRE ORE Eee : gay bate Pare 8) 2 
LAN COV He aise cc oe a ee Weg fede ee Bale ee ae ot EE et at ad ee eae Ahora 
TOT GON is ba sla he pees Wok et hoe eka ag Toe nae et ne es we is LP ae? cents 5 4 
Manitoulnic eo. gas Si ke Us eo Sere oe Re Le Oe a ar ciate te ea ke 22 7 
Middlesex, 2liast<.25 2am 2 CR eile Cer ote tn te ae 1 (eles Pr ate a ronan ors Peri . 
Middlesex: North 420418. boo 28 ha eucnie e a ee 2 J Ves Fees ‘ 
Monet oy es aes Sa eae a EE ee TG eae eae a AY RES Eris Se, 
MUSK ORAS rr 554) Se oie Wad don ok 1 oe ROR eRe G9 hes eh ites 7 2 
NIDISHING 25s og Pee Te ee, nO Okt Se seal var mame eee Lo ei oe welts oc Pitter ne teee Bue 
Norfolk; sNOrth cso «ous eG ee ass eee 1 1 Dicita seems 
Nortolk, “South a6. ceel ves oy ee ed ee ee ee ae OE, Pate i he SE Ore Sys alata 
Northumberland; Wast.< 2200. ste 2 a a eee tee aoe ee Lochemrands Tice: 
Northumberland: West. cw oie ae lesale Scat ean trans ete aes Peay 265 See an eee 
Ontario North 242) Foose see esas oe aie 2 ofa is ee eee ang nis og real ereliatetn ta toon ae aia onees 8 3] 
Ontario, “South foo eR ee he 3 2 11 + 
OER oe oe le ore i es ea eae Cae ee ee 6 3 1 teens 
OKTOr PEN OPEN 9 oie Li orerhek ees a hear ta atta Ete etn ) ee er ters Pie eee 
ORT ORO OULIN a taree a areca con erate oa etre ete ts Se OWE pO Se v5 cteed Coan Ye ae 
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SCHEDULE H.—Concluded. 
Statement showing number of cases prosecuted, etc.—Concluded. 
Against Against 
Licensees. Non-licensees, 
Pia Aes ee Te Mae SG Se 
wn © } 5 
License District. = a q a 
ae a Sib sea 
o's ‘Og orn Sg 
8 3.2 s8 Sa 
Ai ZA Pan) ae 
Pee LenOUnie Hast. 5 Sk. ce. yc es eek mete ee 4 5 4 y) 
Bee CSUN RWS ea) et ki Nephi ee LER eae 21 1 
Bee oa te ee ey a LSet 13 4 
PORE NOTUR Her castle tek footy Ga ae tee eres 2 4 3 2 
Bere COULN deer er jcevacs Sk granpane cS fase 1 1 Beatie 
Rey porough Mastricyeo) dic: ers le ues bee ae 1 Palos eng auc eee 
spa SENN AON TP eee RO riled SN, Sa SC 2 3 1 
LEAVERS <A MA CT NE Fg Scr Se a naar nana et ag ace Dis hey + eee PARES Sires eas 
Bn rer ae Ba Mt ers eg ve SLT 12 6 10 1 
Renee ICG WATG Yoyo fea) ae ee oe Blase ss ate a 6 4 Ti y) 
oe TRIAD ERs eh Teel Sehr ry cee 1 Sui se eae 
eee OT Ure. ater reenact e8 S E Se 3 1 LO Pee e cee 
SPOS SAAS 0 SES aa SES © cca ar 5 2 IGT ease 
err ne ee eat ea we een 6 1 3 6 
lee aries er ea, Meee eee oo ge eh A a ae 5 3) 
Bee ea MATION rn vc et wen page ek 5 2 34 1 
Se Oe hirer wed (roca Ve eee V peak (hare ge Beene Peg ee 12 1 
OCS erat ds lcihseetan Sey Be @ tay Seabees sats 2 
Re ee Se enn een ti ae ey Wie fe 8D AGN ah ia 
OOD veh fcc ae NR tte rey ae ho ee nae ’ 1 1 aed Ree Bea 
Beecony Walls rin eran aac ea te og ee DONG ce wore Doe ee 
EUS eye oreiatd (neice Pan Nie sunk nt ee es em an 2 1 15 3 
eee OL a aod tena eee Oe er ays te oe 3 2 132 30 
Pe eee Ser nae has he ee 6 Lepretg pean 1 
Bee nla eiedst Ge a toe cet a Pap a ER aN | ate fe 
EAE SIC SIAR <tor ie ahs Tae Se Gea a 1 14 1 
BuO A SOME Ween Se eae ee a eee 3 dee Tevik Rae ee 
Be Oe ete ee ape woteste tags coma 3 1 29 4 
Pan OD HAR an ie Onna, oe Res ee 2 3 3 2 
Pee eOUL Gr ae ee RO en Rs Lee 4 1 
EIA GUE tara Se pele Wee deg ie aaa PA SWABS Cod hoe” SRA ain cae 
ROE plage Wii eA hn te sc ie ooe 7 5 5 1 
ON ESSENCE sr sic re as ee ci ea gale 2 
Pe OD bog ee ees goa easy et uicn, ead hrs: Se 
Be ola ee ea eT oe ey Pee Lickel aye eal tes ee 
UTEM 2 3p CERES eal Di ayo Be ale aig Oa 204 88 806 178 


Included in the foregoing cases are the cases hereinafter set forth of prosecutions 


against inebriates who have been prohibited under 
supplied with liquor; also cases against licensees for 
also cases against unlicensed persons for supplying 


‘Convictions. 
Inebriates , . 295 


Licensees’. . 


DS Atk, OP eae wm FE Seva) stn? at ey Sate’ cele. 


pre tegen on eh SS aBp 9, (0 enielvelcel eS. @.'e. ea'e, a 6 lame 


L898, 0-0. Si eet ele. ed aie. 6 a! es) 6 


Dismissals. 


the statute from getting or being 
delivering liquor to such inebriates; 
such inebriates. 
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SCHEDULE I. 


Statement showing number of convictions and dismissals of cases for violation of 
Local Option By-laws during the license year, 1915-16. 


‘ . No. of No. of 
Municipality. License District. Convintigns: | Disiiiveaies 

CENTACES (hey OP) genie aig A dU iM otOnin Ge. os Pa eteaiee on eats 6 | DN and Sette 
Kenne bees. wy bas hese seas a i Sit Pan Vip Usa eA 2 | eit: Seay 
Pe ePOY hic eae bated soe i toreine coe Brant: North sues. oe eae 1 3 
DIMI TIGR oe oe che eee eS £6: aioe ie oh Wl Mle, Catena, Maretam vex Le Pen ote 
PAE TC ING Morey i eens ict attic lata fel skaverertre Broclovilles.; secetrace ater se Ta) Ot e acura aie tees ote 
Fi PON ee iis ek So Ob Ones ees Briiee Centres sen a can ewes. + 1 
Ni elGATlG. «us Lite eke els we Bruce; Nort. soe ce ses + coe aans DSR ree res ene 
ToRUCC tle ee ea ees ores les ve ae PERNT Gas nae eine 7 Mian S Ge MeN peat FETE 3S 
SAAT SGOT oo cio coke ate a ane ave Ses es ee iL 1 
SouphawipbOl sss ors ole) easiel eo Bie pt A Bd aS PAO Net ce trek URE eed NeGiid Keni te, cnt 
Dag: Nagtae ah CrEENGRELA NCTC PRS DEMPS cSrh ares ae Nag a A A gs PAE 1 J 
LPIVeTbON nt ieee ee his Re oleate C6 ah) sien a nN ine hie ace ete tatete te te: Wiest 1 
Measera feritc ies hee mee kee + es Bruce« South Si eek eas eos ce a cea Price re rite 
INO PLES OVE Tig! fora anaes ks os whe ale Cavletotincss Won see ore ate ce ech Sean Oe EN ae eet ee 
WMATA oe ele ko emcee at Dufferin. snc Ba RS AER ny 6 Fo, Pes see 
Grandi Vauey sit. eo Sous DEP RA alg R an TA YS en 4 3 
MelanotnGnssn ios ies se eee Seed oi de Ne MLD ne Ran Sake eee 4 2 
MOO re re oe. ater a teseodane ign h Re eNO aiR NNR ES 3 in 
Naa yaa or tae taestets atm caten WB etapele Retr hee Aran Ul Gt aA SEA a se hel ance en AMM 2, 
Oranvertileis .. cess ose dle c ees ee croak at ona ener Se tee Ta ‘e 3 
Shel Dine 2 cues eal Ones BEPC Ras ep nar ca eR nt 3 6 
TEC OUS iecerae) oko wre alorss sebe gie wee Pandass sake: AAG ee BNA Moe ar Pte a ne See 
Matilda ecm c vt ake ae oe yp ween og eat Aer POR eee Seat EO Steir 
Clavie ee Un hen cas on Wine ewe Durban SP Westie yess steak wares by TO La ee ieee ae 
OMT WOLU soit hee eee ae as oe Hl ein, SW estat seo cae ee ere De At ee See eae 
GolehesteroNans ve ceatsicm eaten PISSEXAOOUb Ts aca ecco s atom eae Ltn a Sa ia eee 
Colenesrerte os cick caine so aierten DON TL MOSER ye eek ae rg Bad el ack 2 aoneekenmeeaes 
Lea SUOD Sh cr ot ole tie Sesnie ot vee OSA Bee ee CAT ne Rap me agaeas BA: Danie Sine wae ee 
WEStEAT TDAEY Vi nits dette te etna bea mB Were Sar hey ee oh Fe er 7S ig pte Re sce? 2 
PPOFULATCAaaiets © eee ta Wheke e hrecacee 6 Sah ety, gene as SoBe he Wee 2 1 
Lone h borough tvs oo bie ot ay iy soa s eR ek Molec BT Ary er 6=— 
SLOrrinetolivcd os pales sis ee eretee BN rca eM Oe iaee Vettes Sa Leia e ten oe Se gee eg eee 
IN osha bic ly doar eee ee Glengarry ac ste econ eens sens 12 15 
Olatlotten Due ss agate ce va nus pte a UHR Sete wo ens NO Ln 5 5 
EET VOT vets © ais o Syea.sl a ab mconaoueeie os ue CA eRe mie ea aM a 5 Aes 
PAPCAG LEI AE wteteie siavelcrece oPead oye nies UNCON 1 acl gh eat Ceras to 5 1 
Seren ee ps ee eat Er eae ew A as RES Son RR eee Ge BAe ee eee (8 3 
IT a RVG Bo rad cee aia, axon spoons AP air anid Wo eta te Mel ant TES ole a8 W bie ie fre ae 
Kempivile ws gateacees A a mee al Grenvilleeos aes ow ee eee 1 amines Pike urge Aer ie 
Qa iow got KOsci cas a fee's Guster atnate Grey. North isa. oe oe Oe tas 1 
LAT ol Sik gh SO eee eel RR ie cory, Ves” OE Gee eROl eis esate ate fine cabate Pen SME a Se, ee ee 
OVW OU SOUING: Rae ale eke 6 om winters an ama hele Whe ak ray GAT 64 75 
WLGATONC aletce <i dies eek ate KEG ee uN Nyt AEE ope ih Ga 14 8 
Sy OT WAI teenie cee tbe ele elepee's See CDE Denne ae cet ade tae neta eis 4 3 
Bers Ray Wy eek Canc ae Ul gs Rae BRE eA Greyi Soutlt aes aceaes eee 2 SATS oe We oa ae 
DeretewMee oie iccn see e we aades ey Siete oes Sie Ue OBEN wey cess. Ry aap a a 
AGUVCINONG Toc as celeste ate oe eas sd MG Gr Rare & erase Weare thera terete 3 1 
LA UES) cite Ce ae ate ate a eicate'< sis, ale Haldimanhds aoe cutee oral eee « eee ee 1 
EY cL LUOAGia tec alere atest eee gra ates fe viata das OE ae Mend ag Situ Roe etter area 21S HPS See 
CYS INOTSAIS wes Celene wlete ors sae wen Haliburton 220< coerce 4 1 SANESCRS 
TT BNLIOW on tienes oon ore Hastings, East 3 a Coe 
ESOT R GUL oO Src oats eae 6 v8 ehasaraee dee ye 2 1 

Pees VATION We ol aie ce ak dois ete oa es Hastings, West Aas SAE Se ionane eee 
CAT COH Sess ooo oc cke bias oak ae aite Huron, Centre 4 is 
NANTES Eons 5 oer, Ce eee toe Huron, North y i cement ener nn Fe: 
HG WACkerie aeons teen ae Male ees ae 1 
SPeIPTiDOLNY Gir ena cae ek ae Oa gh 2 «hve eee 
Blewhennis oie eo Wtice soe hae a Kent. WMasticty ciscn cs cae t oe on eid ea Saeee cece 2 
GARLACI cr ste kas pal ae tae tla SS ee eg Sage ane ahaa a etee Oi Al Pee Geeks eee 
STO TE is Oe cca ties eae koa Si Dh nS Be Rv aee urcreta ie ate He 2 S a ieiecel aa op 
Mallen ewer a ahed oomkiee Kent, West t60 vinectis cen cecter 6 Mile ARE oe 
TG Meh ius eee else ale t'e a ore £26 SRS ae genes telah arate tarerats Jina els seakee cueme wee 
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SCHEDULE I.—Continued. 


Statement showing number of cases prosecuted, etc.—Continued. 


sp ate ha" to No. of No. of 
Municipality. License District. Convictions | Dismissals. 
PAEMOWE MG eo, oe oe ee ee, Hai DUOn sas bee) es ee ee ak 1 oats sree 
RIECOR GS eens Oe oho eee oe ewe i Whee gh Se 2 celts gay Nha DE niu Vy (aa Pees eer 
HOT eah a tee eet ea 3 re oe Ueda acti ovate on eee Shioeer as 1] 
Wyoming Sn oan te eae. ot gent at ere ye : 3 1 
= We ap hdl apg i Cae Na a LambtanWeste. scree cc. te: ARS ive Cys RARE i! : 
ete cet ek, Vs ee Tanaric North osc ys ait pos 3 D 1 
dieedemu Lansdownes Reaty..... Leeds). sce cee ee. Y aren hr ee ews : 
os Prong. Mae kee. white eee Se kegs ee ‘ LODE acts fe 
Bastard and Burgess.......... SSMS CAN een EM ME HE eee : NI 10 
EVEE VOLO Pe Sint be hea ee Wea ek a ate Pea ee at are aA 2 a 
NGWinTen Gack ook Uae eek PERO sya eet ce ee LOS foc wae ae ee 
dora NNT 01) F pole Meenas cae eae ea REIT fo Aes On ee PE en tele tee 3 1 
West Nissonri........ Shapes Middlesex, East es eae QUNUTA Ml ds deen gceinereeans 
JANG CS S07 pis ae ae aaa eared ve INOPED seu eae eke A ehitmist eecereceteri : 
LACT ONG Sc ke oe es Bsenticte ee: 9k testate belay Pena Wat oe 
MGaberinnd yr as hl a oe INOLLULG INOEEN wa hirs eer ect. ot aes ad 1 
Port Rowan , a POUL sen eee Co aoa Raaatah eae 2 
Prisoner a aes ee ey Northumberland, East ....... ; List tyes! Ue Sass sees 
Wolbornie never. spake es an ak a ei pee: sleees eee 2 1 
STA le ek) oo me ties. ee ay = Stes DoS he eimate'e,e 6 vee 
Oca OE ein pote ae Bat Sak i ae a ps rah SAE Pea cesaye ae Eee eee ‘ 
PBEAVOCLOH Coes ce uk et cS Gntarlec Norther cee fe ee Le sons a ape Caley a ano ee , 
Cem a Ue toe J ates ok Ontario Souties: cart oc ees eks A Be meee iat pene er A 
PSTSDEU ther See oo ke Oxford North: .. ose. LRA eee 
PUA GIUIK LOT 7c eee Oxon Sout: se oo ge. oe Vets Wi eee arenas . 
PEDBUUIE Mette seg ee ats Peterborough, East........... ; 2 Ne wacta cee cles . 
TPA VET Glein ese ne RAG aa nad 2 3 ; 
Norwood Sel si es niele Tele isiedaletoheekerure A DA en ome Gee 1 she wore oiaie tesee ane a é 
SUMP Ree sere eG re asi West oie oo 2 Cee Sete en Gc © : 
WankieeloHalles a3 52) ah ose Erestolte tee an areca ae U RSs Cet te Sha 8 
PINCHED UT eee, eh ee od Prince Edward...... Koga nee yes A WeneeR i 2s 02 ta emery 
South Marysburgh............ ERS ye Ape a aU a RNS 2 ] 
Rie Hr One sows sete ont SU RAN ar RE See 2 ea cece 
WerOnere pase ot ey a wh, occ Renfrew, South ..... a te SRE PP aes Pao : 
Psrotre heat yy ne pa ei yi Rentecamie Gene k Lace 2 Fe Pe Raa ae Se Pea te 8 ah 
EOIN a Ee TOE PN SSN pal rk. -* cy te ar nce ear ert ae 1 2 
MON itera oUt rere ee a Soe os edie een ots Wey PPR 10 5 
OLE WA Ger ges, ok gos en ak SUN Chew Ga SG asm nee oe ha oR eee at 
pictoria Harbor. 2.0852.) “a ig be en bee SY anf gd NPR dries aes a hea : 
Prelate eR yy oh A AC hau eh nip ee | Fits age eect ay nae 
Ber ee May en oe ES Ss UE acd AEDs tee Sf Fis hosel eRe a tia r= : 
Orillia, Tp sheleleceyeisrerete sere stele ct Saree: it re BIER, Bere woattagtore Mattel teak a Pees iy gral ns A 
SRDS Gye Sar ROSE eral an Sian a oe De REDS aR Oe Ut ba Cala 23 5 
BASU Wed sy. ees a he ee ee PPOOUUL, Shien eT Da ak aoe vas 
SOGNIECU ar. ph das coh oe eee Sy Rts) a tg gee a i Siplyte areca ees =r 
“ND A) OR a ye ne ae Nee ROAR e WCB b teen aoe hy ore HS aaa, Cam Cte y 
Wowie moodin cy ck tees hie i Soate Gaplog eat Ra eet atl 1h fn ee tM a alle Se Z 
Créemone® se. Loe e 5 Seats Ren Whe tun tar eltitan eee a 1 3 
LOSSOT ONION ete na, oe fi x "f petting Wat Waters ecg ea POA i told Sere re eae 
Pinch te pecs vere ee A: Stormont cere t) fe he Beg cate 1 2 
stint ral ct ahora SO Say Cian Ce Read Ue ee Ae eS BOIS Sel sinate eat, oe ae 
DOOR MACON acre ee et! Victoria: Masten ee ae, y ites sigh WR SERS Ts , 
OMIEMEE Osler eee ee Pigiet vi DNieae keys yiark cCcnela ener ib cs Siete sce amore omen ; 
RIO TRO TI Ler. Ly SS a dat i< Pea hey at se eR ea ee Sea DAS ee ees 
PAM Oe ek. ceed aoe Et AV OSU Ue hes ud ees NW habcwaes: ete eaerase 8 ; 
ML ALID Og at ode pone Pacts ete nf AGN BA ee pia ig ee a Toate te pate ee 
STG MGede. shores Se ae DOULIE IG teint tec. sake oy fl 2 
Bary Gough sis cer von se eve WESSON oe ae Re OI ah ee ri 
Beever yer) oes es Betas (see NVEDMWOrtie i NOnb lee cates Mee ie ote he 1 
King, North Gwillimbury...... /York, North .................. rots A Cs yey 
OMAN CHES, irae tne St Si Blo Rt na SRN RE OR 426 192 
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: SCHEDULE K. 
Showing fines imposed and collected in Municipalities under Local Option during the license 


years, 1914-15 and 1915-16, 
a at SY ey a ean ee eee 
1914-15 1915-16 

Municipality. License District. Zz 3 Z bo 

) . re) Ss 

gf | 82] 92 | wd 

Asa | 80} 8-5 =°8 

| $ $ $ $ 
Camden. Mast S82 ete vec Addintion sa crgere ce eees 250} 230 140 140 
Hinchinbrooke .... 02... sesces IRE Ss SET Oe ie Ge coat tee ae aE Te 20) 20) ssa Meher ae 
Kennebec 2536 ow ck tk leben We Mlle ha Seta reat alg ane ean aire 20 20) 40 40 
Newburgh: -havigc.- diay acy et oar eet cleats gate artes ae DOP yt 20s Pace sete eee 
Bruce Mines yea | Algoma SE eR, pire eae tie 20 PANE meer: re Sn 
MacDonald,Meredith& Aberdeen) ‘62 0... cceccsececcccces., 60 GOL. oes ah 
BUrieraiee eco aees er eal Brant, Nor Giese watts oes earn ee 40, 40) 20 20 
POUL UI TIES ers ee es cere Sie hrens earn Ceara SOs Eales ote ee eed 20 20 
Yonge and Escott, Rear........ | Brockville xsi, aeaueetcas seen uate 20 PAN dere peri 
PIUEOU ee Cer st tek etd ee Bruce; Centre: a Aueaenee stoves ssh ules eo eaten cee 885 885 
PLDCUIA PLO a cise’ vale fue uh Sale Coe North sia din Ge heat SAID Iera no Siegen vacua 20 20 
BYaceses ee ra ee :* a WGia uu enetatenditts aio fare danas © mene nae 40 40 
Hanpeens at sek as. eee ne eae tio goes hie ga Bass Meeon ole "G Ree Pate: Helene E 20 20 
SOUSA DION ws te wie Sete ey RE RIE ieee AES Natt es ots 180 60 
WUAS dT seh ai Paco Least cee: e FSU Sige agla ey te Sy Bhai oa gts Re aE oa 20 20 
ERICNO Wigs poahk aan Show ee ERS OU BLL =, oC cote caetrmaee een ae 20 PA PARP e ie fete 
SECT ECS intra ne fre Nes Ee Soh aah Stl Sata Seg a Pah pgl aaa Me ar | DU), ae ae 
INGE VHA OWEL ares cml caree tne sone! Carletonss o.2, oi tanta cata ak ern ena 40 40 
AIA TUNG es oto Sel ete Dufferin’ s-s Gite cate ae ee hee 180 140 
Kast Garafraxd .......00.%6 00s te ra rote mahate om enitary cette, Aakere ss the 140) -- 140). ee 
PANO V ACY: ees vie acca een ee ee arn PEN EMRE ae nae ee, 60, 20 100 100 
MOI CIN OM Rt win. aiteti en's Pools ate Ee steele. fae wet lata eae 20 20 900 900 
Pe ALOR PAR Ny os: MU NS ac lat tga seat ne eta: gtk Boer ale ee ooagene eee. es 100° = 100 60 60 
ETI OT tay se een eee aie lag vi ADEE AS eg as ER eS OLE eee Ca 40. 40 40 40 
GLangevitiow. se vas wos eek ica he ee CE ae 20) 20 600 300 
SHEEN rn ee aes sees Lorem Pes aah ik Lr Norn sZ ee eee aE ee 240; 240 20 20 
PLOUUOIS io. kv oaes PRE. hen meee Duras), ee" ee ee 40, 40 100} - 80 
PENA ett 8 eas tse ek ee, oem eles [fee rSy tte, ate get i dat ee excelente tnt as 80. 80 60 60 
DUDUN LAD sa. Taes ke pester Faig's pisones Pens aioe Ww clang selS seceaiegh eas 65, 40). sane hak eae 
MOERIVK Grong vitae cca ees Pied Sree Westsirts sletaian aan LU Rey anaceete 20 20 
POU UL WOLU tion ies ca tee ee aes | Klgin, West Eee tenth Reet fet eran amp eh 50 30 
Norin Colchester... .24..57. oe eek Essex, Soothes, os. oe oes 7d We B= 20 40 
South Colchester "iv: «cise eis fs a eA ARS 20 20 340 40 
Hinesville, sve 2): ce a eee 1 eae Shi ia, oh wabacaee ee eee ae 270 15 So oe 125 
PSP AMIN STO ieee eo acck Cree re a A PY Meni Shee oo aR 320 320 40 40 
WESPALH DUTY aaect ere eee oh Pelton are eae AAT Wey awe 100' = 100 60 40 
PEOULTDOF Ouse tis ater ee wereuien cee Frontenatsse\..c4 eae acne 280)" 280). oss eels eee 
DESERTS ZU 55) a gy og PARSE ae ARR ST SANS. nA R RI ON Aaa oe 20) 20 io eee 
HOU LAE cinder oe gta eRe Nee iy sie Rc g eae Re Be get ae 120) 5: (120) ec. ace 
Pe ORLINE LOR Poca. ree ee ee | SS clon SNE sot ora he RAC ane 40, 4h Sisto eee 
Pletal dria ss 0 pes eae PGICRBATT Ys. Sr. awe sana ie 240) 40h el ae 160 
Charlotsen bury vatsivin eros oo ak ee Ange Aone Le Nes 60, 60 120 100 
OTIMOT esc oar a meee oe Ca pa SEAS ape a as 240; - 120 105 145 
dyamieasber cay eee. came 3 ap es | PAT sl Maha b el osaeantatars wa nite witch toupee cae Ce cree 340 40) 
OCI eI ae, 2a aoe tae Pans cr SN! a are ig Mave Ra en Wi on 400, 400 440 417 
EA ILL 2's gan iene wee eas Dead err eNaye diclede eit Patient ¢ peeetell ante ete Panini 20 _ 20 
FEMI p iVAle erat are eee ae eae ct Uren Vibewe srw uetece tea raeee 200; 140 140 140 
RIX FOU co eis att oe ee | CES GOT Neha knee eater cee 20) 20/24 s oeeet coeeeeee 
IN THC CRIA tical a wee vo tee aaioeae Grey; Conires: ois aecee ce ae 460) 36012 Fo cc) eee 
Rollinewood lp th. css Faved eo. eth nee eter de ease poe 100) 20) 52 ceca ee 
OSDT CV Rie soe eee eee ee es SE EEN ghee eee: 200] ~~. 100b SS sc deat omen 
RL OVNI, Sen. ots eae chee oe Pease ny eee te Ee de 25) 251 cious coed eee 
GLY eccm inaes sins Pea en ere 1, SoNOL TES ce ake eases 20) 20 20 20 
DECAL a ausacie ce Ce re Tee doraad ata tame higch eae 440, 420 220 160 
OMEN OU os cbs 5 ah oe eee as Pore eee ee eee Pt 2,990) 1,420} 5,825) 1,415 
PnatlgweLakesar. <i ae. cece Hs OA pe Ne merry ee tt OO Caire ee Shaye © 300 800 
ViLOGadt oe ee ate oe as Pe alae sa eae. et 100, +100 60 60 
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‘ SCHEDULE J. f 


‘ A table showing the number of commitments to each gaol for drunkenness during the years 1885 to 1916, both inclusive. he figures for 1915 and 1916 are compared, and the increase or decrease in each place is shown. 


; i 
Name of gaol, | 1885. | 1886. | 1857.1] 1988. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 189s. || 194. | 1895. | 1896. | 1997. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900, | {901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | i909. | i910. } 1911, | 1912. | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1016 cee oso Name of gaol. 
) 
Barrio. +4 a C) 24 ]) at AL 10 16 12 at u 58 39 £9 Barrie. 
Bollerille d 85 19 16 12 13 16 12 ti 20 6 a4 67 83 Belleville. 
Brantford. q 125 14 10) 115 $5 4 $8 a 82 136 239 178. 143, Brantford. 
Brampton-..-+-.. 2 i a Ey 4 4 1 5 8 5 1 5 Brampton. 
Brockville .scse+ 85 70 43} 43 45 41 53 86 55 86 63 40 Brockrille. 
Bracobridge:.ss+e 5 5 9 3 9 6 Bracebridge. 
Oayuga .. | 1g 12 5 7 4 3 Cayuga. 
ornvwall. 15/||" 18 7 12 32 Cornwall. 
Goboure « rr 12 at 16 a7 Cobourg. 
Ohatham. rt 5) Cy 28 20 Chatham. 
Fort Frances ES | Boocceed 15 15 16 Fort Frances. 
Goulerich .... 2 5 5 1 a r 3 4S Goderich. 
Guelph... 3 18 4 13 4 6 4 5 Guelph. 
Gore Bay 1 3 2 7 a Gore Bay. 
Hamilton 5 36 60 66 95/108] 97 | 188 304 | 300 | 418 Hamilton. 
Kingston 72 eg |! 49) 418 31 AT 40 68 Gy 4 83 
Kitchener, 7 7 10 7 4 9 ehencre 
Kenora «. 85 aL 76 110 23 88 nora. 
aig | 187 | 177 i | 137 18 London. 
5 by 6 6 7 6 Lindsay. 
1 8 2 a a LOrignal. 
8 8 8 a 4 Milton. 
Napanes 20 8 6 4 7 Napanee. 
North Bay - 1 10 5 Los 3 North Bay. 
Ottawas...--. {it 152 135) | 234 Ottawa. 
Oyen Sound. 3 8 ‘Owen Sound. 
Orangeville ab 8 Orangeville. 
Perth, 3 pect é Ey ae i 7 Perth. 
Picton... il ot at it EY) 1 3 90 35 Picton. 
Pembroke « 5 i 4 7 Fy 5 Bal 1 Pembroke. 
Peterboroue oy 16 15 13 fo | 1 it 6 Peterborough. 
Port Arthur. 3 4 1 3 5 | 2 4 9 Port Arthur. 
2 4 5 7 2s 3 6 Parry Sound. 
5 8 it re a 6 16 rs Simcoe. 
9 a 17 26 93 5 it 10 15 St. Catharines. 
37, 36 @9 | 16 49 Gl 48 Sarnia. 
Stratford. 7 a 15 7 sin | ne 9 Stratford. 
Sandwich « 38 i 19 89 20 16 a7 Sandwich. 
St. Thomas xy 15 19 o2 8 17 g St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Mari 12 8 5 2 8 7 7 Sault Ste. Marie. 
Sudbury 6 | to 38 42 84 54 | 197 dbury- 
Toronto . 1,444 | 1,207 || 960 | 915 92 | 798 | 1,031 Toronto. 
Walkerton 13 8 a1 i 4 4 Walkerton 
Woodstock a4 38 21 29 32 a1 21 Woodstock. 
Welland « 18 12 it 19 id 19 20 Welland. 
Whitby « 1 a 1 2 4 5 2 Whitby- 
Lock-ups: | Lock-ups: 
Atikokan | occ ka Atikokan 
Burk's Fal | Sean bh Burk’s Falls. 
Byng Inlet. . 5 Byng Inlet. 
Cobalt « beconacd Gobalt 
Killarney Killarney. 
Manitowaning..| 8 18 at 2 Manitowaning 
Mino Centre. 10 . Mine Centre. 
Webbood 16 |ocencor Webbrvood. 
Totals 8/598) | 26a | 2\675 | 2.174! | 21236 | 1,87a))) 1,698 | 1,672) | 1,809) |/2\282 | 2.446 |'2,627 | 2.913 | 5,452 | B.a4t 8,909 Totals. 
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SCHEDULE K.—Continued. 


pak fines imposed and collected in Municipalities under Local Option during the license 


years 1914-15 and 1915-16. 


License District. 


Municipality, 
iB a ig WEE UG 7 8 cs Riese canoe RRS angi ETEY SOUL Coen Ohaus tae tie 
HWeTvemontesos on caer naa Aoi Sister nS, eRe Sree 
POLO eee wet oc oie wets cewe ss aera, eparcerley ale Tap ATOR: 
VV AL LO Le > Shh ao bas Seat Seah ote sae e's Halim aiicen wernetee cpu catee s 6 
Ap ROUER TN case's Sls aks be kk oe Halibarionesne vce ve ere 
PEULE TONG ss ot ic, ae eee ek ee THAStiNgS Was hissy vessel re eee 
TV CR Gtr a NE we ee ee Gate dic ote elegy eae ee 
PME Eee ton ie cipetarnn sien secret iets ‘8, NOY titre eee te ce ate 
Val a Co ae ae ga pene Xs Sea hh tg shen aT ¢ 
AS) CB EET sar ars Has rept ee capes Selby gaa ge NVeSticcies eae Heated 
LIT Cieeetiay, Ga sete ob Ewe cca tos HUTTON ACenLT Orne oes veces heck 
PAS LME Maser. Ctra te clayiis «ate yo See LENTOT ak sank? Cuetec toes ce ites 
POW IGE cf arc irae fob tet ES Pee ee apie eee 
MTOR EY « sackees shoe OF td Gants ss EDT SRT ety 
PS LOTMIGHT eee ee tena ivere ciece co. obs KentoMast es: sch feasts 
COTUCEH wees itso Pics ce hae 7 DOSe coir ee eon anes 
eb JUL 8 Ene re or eg ON TRE Oe aie a en OS en RAO ae a a 
Pe Leek ie nk oats le gee ce ek EB ES Uy attire Ce Soe eae: 
PRY aS et heoe noes eet ee ae a ty Piacente a 
PEO esp bw ennsaS eds v9 CoetaS] PAM VON WAS be cask w ee cts os 
Bs POU eis a Baines ae oe, : Wake ERR Cicer oe 
POP OSR aR sesso tie eS pe The CB lin Tea ELSI ON oat 
WRPOTHIT ET So eth crn voalee eoeee ok Re RMR ete gape wae ha aon ea: 
EOP CR Ree Sire ey “ole yee Seema Weems ou Wee oy sere ae raeten 
US Tere 1 Pe Art Sanly ator pee ar eae a Bae rior piece ee ce lees 
Bastard and Burgess . Drs Meet DEES aie el eg ee Mee akc ean meh ra 
Leeds and Lansdowne, "Front. it iidarsieeeey ete eC ere Pe eae Seek 
Leeds & Lansdowne, Rear Sua Saab Seteivo tthe yc ake ba ake 
PG WOE ts, ya lect reat Oh wk GR 2a A Capea Ro A Bit ae NO ta 
Richmond sett eeeeeeeeeeeeeees Lennox ER oy toate eg eeacer 
NW DOE Or va ta ee as oh oa ee ieee Le? PORES LAPP Rtas Dantes tac ae 
PCa ans sre, Ss doa ties. DETCO A eee en alice 
WV es fe NISSOUTIS re teh ols oe Middlesex, HUAGE Ty rere cues alr e 
Be LA eres oe, Sais oc eae Ae aes . PR ORICLD "Gs Se scoa Seis ccete 
JACEE #1 CEE Oe ile gee ia eon a ey bas EN iebi Pheg Wiebe 
SSA Se 1 ei alu Se eon BAe arpa Ly OLE ethos Saleeatil Aa ihe 
PAM DOTO Svat ohcia eee LOMO Caen ete, Ss pace ne ee 
DIGEIIGOHT Ta ey te hence leone MEUISKO ICTR Viens ice rcs 
WHITNATes: hs  es tees Norfolk, Nor i oR aaa: are 
North Walsingham............ ROLE DHE ei Feta. 0 Sains ae 
Bergnon tsi. ee Northumberland’ East is ee 
PALO cece ne eee a FF 
EAA eae he hye se ee es ed Sr er 
DOUITaV ce creme ee tae ee St Biba SUR 
OTC SaR SOSEe eee ed se hos Gitar renin 
LSU MEO Riaps hate pus Ape OR piped mies bantam mee AOR oes Situs kp 
PICORL UM See ee ey Cee Pitas NODE Hes. re rca ee oakee 
PSrO raed PR he, pe 7 ei A a a Ma a 
WS OTiOVO re, eo a os SEES rats ae tite Maren, j 
COR id) er ees Sem ete See be eC ate Pi gett. os gid as 
Pa KAS tee Raa ee ee ek od SOUUR Sy Sade tee ek. 
MPIALOYa Masta. woo. hho ook SS Satan — EFS See Rae eae 


1914-15 | 1915-16 
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SCHEDULE K. —Continued. 


NO, a3 


Showing fines imposed and collected in Municipalities under Local Option during the license 
years 1914-15 and 1915-16. 


1914-15 1915-16 

; mo : a=} 

Municipality. License District. 3 2 3 3 

: jo) o jo) oO 

$3/ 83| 88 83 

A= eo ea | =— Oo 

cm cm eaaety ee 

c $ 5 | $ $ 
IEDM Sirs lances woes sate elas Osctords“NOTtR Wee ta eo ak Ee Cen | BOQHS ae, 
PTA DE Oietae eine eae teraG re ete de Agia Papeeant actige Sx eh 20 QO oe cals ances 
TNS !EKS OL eis ye ears te at eee Ey ran SEE REEL eat oie Berto ae GOO oy acres Dose cae see 
SOUL IN OLWICh a. cow oe ean a “s Si oe ue tn eS cane 20 1 ane ee gh 
EASA RIOT feet te ie whee a clas Ge Ae BE ie (eae ces hn ere SUE Cie oc, ise Da 300 300 
GAG Ot er ese ldo eee Peel eee a Ree a Oe oe ee ae 110 AID See 
BLT sc she ews ps aie eal we eae geet cehie c Perth, Norbhtis sic ae eee ens 40 AQ eine ie teem 
ASDUOAEI YON ea oes erae § Peterborough, East............ 20 20, 40 40 
PaVeloclert URN ae te Runde UA Niele ro Sst, Sateen toe 360 250 20 40 
NOP WHUGL. Pec cea cone meas Ee Saahy te Wa ie See ee de 120 45) 20) se 
SSIaiblis Ree cae eee ree aaa ee WieSti sac Sola athe chee oe ee 340 320 
Vanitleeks Hill 2st Seqatacs Prescottis “te ove aces le ee 20 20 20 20 
AMelIaS DEY eI re se stile cesar Prince’ Md ward vere cit sweats woe otek oe Aan aa 300 300 
South Marysburgh ..........%. Naw kegs hades Dy eta apm eRe a eRR MER AP Ai “late Goo} 40 40 
Wellington. 2; eesiocnecwsn cei. eae saci Arts Peds ANTE A Bt Pd 1 Epa 40 40 
VIODO bin beth ee, ates eee Renitrews Souther oons ee se 105 65) 100 80. 
DYOUCHAUIAG Ae Coke eke eee | PsA EERE Dette, goers angele anne AN | OR tne HN 60 60 
DICNAD esis calc an agin ss | pS (ghee GUN ong eer 40 40, 20 20 
RCT PO WW. Lalas oe sas Calta rea BO ily ea aera ea BOC a 160 140. 240! 220 
COIGWALeI ts hn eet Noa cues ‘Sim Goe,saistewc eae euie sae 400 A005. 2.2. 
Nidtand Fecen oe eee ates ae cel OS A gear at thei aa SeAOe 100 100. 900 300 
OTA Re ae eek et es eg? Rasy ER We MAL ea ak IE ote 580 175 600i... sees 
GN CTH VED EO ba ne Ae oer ner eel, alge ONS tc 8 I gE WR a Ain “ BO ee 300} 300 
BNC I A ST alae ON ue Se et ante gy Doe wee eT 625 595| 4,040) 400 
West Gwillimbury............. Simcoe, South 40 AQh fo 0un, es ere 
PCC LON een CA s Se ae PD ar A NOMEN tn ote Lite a Gh 100 100) 22382 ese aes 
Pichi ee Noa ee eet ones uel | Fs Weal Seren Oe ake eeker eat Nat 20 20 60 60 
PVECUIMSE NN Ori ensues abe Te INR pre Hai ee i pals ea 520 520) 20 20 
2 WWE Fe) at A > caer ee sage g rreerenl . i Simcoe, West.... 340 340. 50 50 
RPP EOTIOT ER Neato Sorte ween opted Bitrlgier atin nator ks Ge ree 150 150 350} 350 
USS aitics diy Shays was Wie ake BR etna ee aa era AE WO RAE PER (HER Fa 250 ZOU) cok oe eee 
SI LAVNer Ae ye co eth. eel He is ch PR ek pe GER i pec ss 100 100 Bee hee ee 
TOSSOTOR Ge. cic tks eek oie et MORRO Seb re S Rar iG Rare Lea bok nls 26 20 
UTS ATOL OG Aron whe Peer os Dany Fara oe) Balppgt ae Stormont..... Shae Cie Ake ee Sean Cea tote ecm 300 300. 
OSTIE eg 110 Eas Slee ale SAAS eon Pa LAS Sol daie) Chg ert nee ee 100 20) 90 90 
BODCAY REIN. Sei Sak oe ak ee Vietoria. Hast tosses see 220 220 160 120 
OMEN Geta Ree re een ee oe “é Ree NE ai cget. ofthe 40 40, 320 40 
SGMeCTViING wont da ea Pes eee Me RCS ee ene 540 540. 20 20 
POOR co als oe ee wees Gere tee tVICLOLIA MW eS bee eseen oe ae 120 4-41) Piece year cae 
MAN IDOSA cert eee te Shenae MO gBs ear ea KR ge Sats CUBE Ce a Till oh a NY 20 20 
WOODVILIE Scat eb cares wean ot Na disiedes SelM ion Po gen ec wpe 60 GOL caters eee 
ia cA lon 5 hein SO Mt Depo: Wellington; Basti 55 Ue oe 20 202.3%. ac olan 
INiGHOL Seeman CORT ah beans SR a ea Rae alo Ne alae 40 40 esi eee 
POE RINOSS hs ewes eae Ee tices Wellington, South 80 Ou ees aes homens 
PALSLING I ee Ley hated tac ieee ots sie apie Me tet Ceate ies erie 40 Ae Roe a Rear 
Maryborough ses caetces chee et Wesicarsiates woe Ore easter 120 120: 
Beverly esse eee 2 Wentworth. Nortiwn eeeet . 150 TOO Se vee ee 
Kast Flamborough............| CL AC ats ce lies cece ae 100 LOO) ac ooh ene 
West eA ware crie ante ret id | SAMS /S SAR, Chur fants Dee 20 20 Ree ee ee 
North Gwillimbury 3000s. oes OTK NOPthe ete arta, see aie = eetten ance el eee teem 600} 600 
ae ee eee ed ee | ORE AF te ae te het 100 LOOM eae eee 
LOUtG Sit ee ce ee Be nal Totals. seater. een 20,485 14,620 25,187/13,277 
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SCHEDULE L. 


License Inspectors under Ontario Temperance Act and Canada Temperance Act; 


se yc a ee aS a iF ee a a ES Le ee a ee 


License District. 


CORPO ENS Pele oes ane Sowa als! a emeta? ovale 
Chatham (and part of Kent)... 


Dufferin (and part of Simcoe). 
TION AG Hoy apesttele ns wie ie «tea sine el os 


Elgin (including St. Thomas) .. 
Re Meee ort ean war alecp sue tereie acane ¢ 


Frontenac (including Kingston) 


MBP ETE VAL LO sis cine, ras iaiatie pierata eas 
ELOY ieee Cis ope eae grace hele sens 
Guelph (and part of Wellington) 


PEC OLE Co ches bade ty. Suess elem ee 
EEO IIELOUG aces sete. cee Re a ee teen 
PTB LIES oo Acetate ai acerd e ereceiet tag wk ais 
PITEPON see Che OA eras snere ec ery. 6 eet 
PRurort on ( Cbs) ak tceccr es Wine sat are 


SEV § Racks chee ee ie gk ya” COME eT ORE 


FLOM LOI aes eee oi tie ease sues 
Lambton (including Sarnia)... 
lt: De Pend Dor Drapes re tie Ppa ea a ee cere 


Lennox and Addington ...... { 


BREN i ae i ei eae esa ceeds. spdienaee 


PATH COUT Ge OAS) rere ht tage ene 
Middlesex (including London) } 


PT PISS VS tee see els ae pele ee A gol ost 
Niagara Falls (and pt. Welland) 
Norfolk and Haldimand ....... 
Northumberland and Durham.. 


COTATI wet hn fern eh te whee ar cise 
OORT wy cee cite: Ms ee nie eens, ee ha 
Oxford (including Woodstock). 


PREECE SOMO Mee riers ater ns ee ole ae 
iY NEE Ad A) i A SA Fak eee 
jee aad Bed bees 9 hoe Aa a ae Bee ee 
BLOT DOTOUSTE <5 sirids oe eds ie anete 
Port Arthur and Fort William. 
PoE OROD Etec oe sc ease she eYe nce elekt 

Prince Edward (including part 


Inspector. P. O. Address. 

Be es re aT a 

Tag Crise eewaias aiengacecatsielaels + | Bruce Mines. 

Pde POAT EL tan sear tte ce saab ane' ae ess Brantford. 

hock WimWWTL GN fori aries Sotine ela. Sreie e o's Walkerton. 

Howard’ Gravam oo. n to etesew eels Carp. 

PRN ME ors HUBGTIG Racer ne crore ace velo oka von oie Chatham. 

EPPO DLIUSOD Pete ee i ace's alarahel bre « Orangeville. 

EOP POSTON Roy os State start we ie’ Morrisburgh. 

WY a DEAT LLOSHies cracls tea ou orale a St. Thomas, 

TOR TOMS Sere ee acti tare wae Essex. 

WA VIC CALVIZVON. sce ck tee ie Fie. Gases os Kingston, 

Fee A Ges Gob A tae he SS ee a ae ee Prescott. 

Mite BOCK GLEE ends ee aieasoaiaiey svar @ Owen Sound. 

PT {eae Oo Brier whet dante x wletsbe cel ansire 8 Guelph. 

OSH TLOT VON cae wie are oy Spee alee Acton. 

AVES RSS CUET CRY orc deere ind el atle bone arene Hamilton. 

PTO LOR OS bern cae ere a aceite Tweed. 

Seth ce MIRECH OLE let mice aPenale ware quis Wingham. 

TLS DOT EAILCE ont cee Sole ee a0 stelle Clinton. 

PSA WAISON Mie Here ine were a eene Ridgetown. 

MBs IDOI OI OV Yc hte enna sala antes a. Kenora. 

Peat ct O8 a) LEE» ae a lelavecaralenete e+ Forest. 

(AAC PALCAS arene hoe ore Seahe ce are dis Sarnia. 

DD PUNECISPOLOL whe ett cutie wie ole ots Carleton Place. 

EG et LE, DOTS no aint ae aya ola alee oie ; 

A. G. Sykes (Prov. Off.) \ Brockville. 

TP SR Cog Co Aan Maia” iy a Ye a a Napanee, 

J. McL. Wheeler (Prov. off.) .. | Tamworth. 

Ree War ESTILO ety soe che el gk scatetict aan orate St. Catharines. 

WA eV CR bates ete Ramen races aaah Mindemoya. 

Js los IGOnICYSICG es mat eye mess oe London. 

Thos. Magladery (Prov. off.).., | Parkhill. 

Tot See DIGTe Ane cs ce bk ote ale eens North Bay. 

Gena Eee Ouse. is wasiaeeues eae Stevensville. 

FA NMAMODOS fs sae we ares Foe sre euene ts Simcoe. 

Geo Gooderich) sin. o26 3. 0s. elas Cobourg. 

5s Sr aes ean ea Br eee ie Oshawa. 

B hr C505 Oa) hl sc (races: ee ata irs crn Ottawa. 

WU MONT A VOD eres ste, Soein Perea Ce atbialetele © Woodstock. 

Re Ser Tak Gh ise tase view a a, == allel Odes Novar. 

UTR BLE Ook eye eee ers Pe NCR ey Meadowvale. 

Po ae Baie he ces cons Soa ese so ee Listowel. 

TOS Se SLOMAL LS cect hela, ern g's le enge Peterborough. 

RR eP TOLL YORU ce sv ae ere oa aie Port Arthur. 

Ta werl cet LOU kn skys oe <4 ie ein he oe pie L’Orignal. 

Te Oe A TIO state aceite ery aks aan ss Belleville. 


of Hastings and Belleville) 
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No. 28 


SCHEDULE L.—Continued. 
License District. Inspector. P. O. Address. 

Rainy s RiVerSs cases cree ee eee (760, “CAMDRELD:. Secieeeee ooo Fort Frances. 

COMI ioy «Selo te sorter ee ee eed JnO.2 CONROY see. ce ee ee Renfrew. 

TRALB SEL torte crvse es careterals bee eons Bake Wo. Gamppel lie autre ee pears at Metcalfe. 

Sault ter Marie~ On oo da foe W.2Re- Cunningham: sr cee ee Sault Ste. Marie. 

Simcoe and Muskoka .......... Wes Wisher ie) epee bs a eee Orillia. 

Stormont and Glengarry ...... AVaMecDonaliike Sor ce ans ete eee Alexandria. 
PETC DUTY ore ee oie wid Sen. cat ee ake Ne Real patrick ic eas «soe Sudbury. 

PORTS LT Reich he coher esos wean a te With aba Kk WCE Oe {ig Oe oath Haileybury. 

Re -S.7 BUIDOWS Svein ole acter ) 
ROT OIEG ans ares ioe a arate eae Po VONBIn ea oes cele aes . | Toronto. 
Reichard reer ei ee ta ae J 

Victoria and Haliburton ....... Wanis Torn bury fein eae eee Lindsay. 

WiaAterlOO 4 1b taitcnh hee or eee de Winterhault= =. ahs sae Kitchener. 

Welland 33 ions Fe eee ae ee Geos AY AKING we sie oe anes Thorold. 

WWeLIIN SUN ssa hobo feet atone JNO, PGOrdon <o50 janes oe bas Oh Drayton. 

WOH CWO? EH is sre ete oh ts ee BOERS GOW Gack eos ree oe Bartonville. 

WV IMISOL C. De tie aea e eee weet, MC oNs VO MSSOA AT aes cme Windsor. 

OLS. hei be aac ac whims ae Pete eee 1D. Macken Zieos. mre ect ere. Woodbridge. 


STATEMENT OF LICENSE REVENUE FOR FINANCIAL YEARS. 
Statement showing Revenue from License Branch received by the Province of 


Ontario for the financial years ending October 31st, 1914, 1915 and 1916. 


a 1914 1915 1916 
Received from— SEG: C. Se Ge 
Brewers’ Warehouse Licenses..... nines 8,600 00 8,500 00 535 00 
Brewers =LicenseS ...ceicccucevceseees 32,350 00 31,725 00 1,163 34 
Distillers’ lacenses {ico eee rae 44,666 67 44,666 67 45 00 
WW holesaile- LICENSES. (5 s6 oe ce Sor hac’ 15,041 67 14,541 67 5,930 00 
Tavern and Shop Licenses, Transfers 
BUG MES. ores ode ea vo Pees 453,795 96 476,300 16 235,926 95 
Sample and Commission Licenses...... 8,225 00 3,225 00 40 00 
SOME s| Wi UGE te eee: Cee ey 920 33 1,202 34 1,181 44 
Five per cent. commission on Bar Sales. 299,200 51 219 846 83 101,376 92 
Refund for Collection of Revenue and 
Premium on Fidelity Bonds.......... 2,410 00 2,295 93 20 00 
860,210 14 801,803 60 346,168 65 


a 
ne 
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BOARD OF LICENSE COMMISSIONERS FOR ONTARIO. 
Statement of Salaries and Travelling Expenses for Six months ending 16th September, 1916. 


J. D. Flavelle, Chairman— 
Salary from 31st October, 1915, to Sept. 30th, 1916, at $6,500 per 
ISLES is Sora ae ie oer ee Ce GH Halt Uise sole ws eee Kee $5 ,959 66 
MW rawelling GXpPeNSeS+.cccc dees sieecesece ensues s peleminecop saw wees 682 95 
—_—————._ $6,642 61 


W. S. Dingman, Vice-Chairman— ‘ e 
Salary from 31st October, 1915, to Sept. 30th, 1916, at $6,000 per 


5,931 29 
J. A. Ayearst, Commissioner— 
Salary from 31st October, 1915, to Sept. 30th, 1916, at $4,000 per 
——_- 4,307 58 


Geo. T. Smith, Commissioner— 
Salary from 31st October, 1915, to Sept. 30th, 1916. at $4,000 per 


- ANNUM. & sc pth sye mane Be Ud AT enc Pt tit Wrtae Dae ane Aare ia eee ae 3 667 33 
Travelling EXPENSES ....ecseeceececerece Praeger as eae att Sai grace 916 12 
: seen ones 4,583 45 
Frederick Dane, Commissioner— 
Salary from 31st October, 1915, to Aug. 12th, 1916, at $4,000 per 
ku ecb ah) RR Aerie Se eeeey Gee a en Sorat hat ol ok wn Ooi e wine e's ey 984s 3,132 20 
Myavelline EXPENSES... 2 cece voce ccc vcet ravesteversscsleecsseess 131 50 
——————_—- 3,263 70 


Clarke E. Locke, Secretary— 
Salary from 31st October, 1915, to Oct. 31st, 1916, at $1,800 per 
TUT eee Bla ere TOG «US hides Suche ais See e Fels cele sn see 65 8 5° 1,800 00 


E. Saunders, Solicitor— 
Salary from 31st October 1915, to Oct. 31st, 1916, at $800 per 


ANU! «co «oe hk Goh idee aM aB rea GN eh ey anne eae ea Ree NS Oe ee 800 00 

J. H. Strachan, Stenographer— 
Salary from December 11th, 1915, to Oct. Bist, 1916...........000- Aanay bek canteit 671 00 
Automobile Livery Co., Toronto .. 2. i. cae cen cece sven nets ccen cre grorestse doce 100 00 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE LICENSE DISTRICTS FROM May Ist, 1916 TO SEPTEMBER 


16TH, 1916, UNDER THE Liquor LICENSE AcT. 


Received for Extensions of Tavern and Shop Licenses (1,381) ............ $6,905 00 
5 "Bartenders’ > LICENSES osu gis obs ate ee Gee Bie saree De of, w etatiny s ectrausle Weaenar 46 00 
st TranslOVs oor ae eae ce eee cree Sr ean TE oe Ny ea latro le Med ee nee 145 01 
66 FLOM TOS > cee caheiste Shee taus edna 'stab6 ake ta pe: BERG eae oaNMCLEUN Akt Ueto pies mamta lose aehesiee AS 12,666 95 
Transferred st POin laO); SAMOS Fe Soe ee ois eee oe ees Cn gene nee tema tieet san eee % 1,935 59 
Balances transferred from 1915-16 accounts «... 0.2. 0c. c cece were ete e eens 4,195 73 
Grants from<.Oitario Treas try. :..0 aa: See crater ie see eras oe te ca cee eas Olean 24,718 34 
$50,612 62 
By. Expenses for Salaries, Legal Expenses, etc., as follows: 
BOGING LOM tas Gite es cate ues $382 24 | Northumberland, Fast ........ 185 41 
TOUT es sada oe Gs ete e' gti 501 34 ‘ WEST eae 389 64 
Brant, North ................ 298 22 Ontario” Southey hee ee 323 90 
“South ......... eens. 556 38 Ottawa oes oe oe om, 1,221 52 
POG VLA Reto tr ics.) he eee ate 354 54 Oxford; “Northe sae.) oer 362 08 
BUCS OCOMITE. 5 wort sie eae 231 48 hy SOUGH see ces ote ere 269 59 
S INOT eee ca ee roe 25 S500 Parry Sound, masts 2s.ee ee 319 55 
és SOULE Sia. eee Se 293 60 «s Westahe cee n 372 42 
Cantetonmn as yu cule ie setae ae 256 46 Perth; North: 2.020% e.ee eee TT 00 
A RDP GU UC Vas acy pha dats Ro bre Ree 195.37 Peterborough, West .......... 449 04 
Durham ie Gor ONE Pa re Srp OR aie 378 57 Port (Arthur ase eee 750 68. 
Elgin, Hast see a oie So ear 314 91 PLOSCott. 25 a Fake be Pe eee 517 85 
AN TTET! eG ane TAM oy Sa Ma oa Dore 409 47 Prince: DAWarde <vees oe ees 248 48 
Essex, INOTLE AG Pete ks aie ae en 585 95 RGINV RIVED: Goole nauk cer ee area 504 85 
SOULN 2 32s Foe ee clee 355 31 Renfrew, North ....%..2.... 3. - 454 24. 
Fortewiiliaml 42 Ack ee iae 608 97 iG South 24 eee ee 308 40 
Frontenac es Sc inet Bre Susans ci 190 40 Russells ee wa ee ees 378 18 
GRENVITIOs. nese at, Vee ak ee ae 197 20 Sault Ste. Marie ...... Candie Bases 468 17 
Grey, RSG EPE cytes ee ae, at yes Scab 275 01 St. Oatharines! :.7s4 ses <a cee 684 11 
: South IS OO hace a Va nth et 336 53 Simcoe,” Centre =.4..a. ene ee ; 291 91 
PALOMA Ae ou ake ey arama 329 75 ss HAST. oe". s tee cheats . 375 54 
Halton Reis earayh Clare beam oterakteats 272 12 td SOutliowes » se ee es 207 07 
Hamilton Big te tatatse a on taant er teas he 1,462 21 SLormyont sie ee eee eee eis 550 96 
Hastings «Mast oc ow fee eo 0 e 467 90 Sturgeon alis | .s\vea etree 234 02 
* INOTER (ie eh RCS 130 01 Sud DUTY so: ey Patera ae en eater. 794 14 
- BV GSE atse suiteier cee nas 546 94 Temiskaming #5) 1o¥t acs. lee nee 852 25 
WONT ea ie teeter en Wns ON 315 62 AW eva) CLES eMersrits Mint eaten oN, Soh 3,261 41 
See OV ORE eat ye ee) Seen 647 95 Victoria and Haliburton ...... 532 77 
Kenora TGS ADR Oe ARC fear NEO eos 584 35 Waterloo, North ts a. « eee eae 508 43 
Bin estan asus co. soe ae Se rme 658 89 vs Sott he sae wee - 361 20 
Bambton, Masti ca. Boe. 420 22 Welland: eco tian ect 667 66 
Ht WV OSU ren ca er, oe eaere ek oh 398 69 Wellington; Hast’ St . of. 346 42 
Lamar. INoriitinc sth neue oe 300 61 ad Southses teeter ee 430 60 
fi SRO TEE Eres iar coat Nae ole 464 04 2 W OSt fsck ae rian 473 40 
TIS OUS aes 2 cpeconat ten ree, le ay nad 392 96 WentwortheNorth. ga: osu es 280 O1 
Wien nO Ste oe By eee he ae dese: 337: 87 oh South eo. 220 85 
EALMEW Ih sates ee eee oa Th ee 372 56 Windsor S258 See eee wees 819 81 
LONGO eat ee ee eae aoa ee 888 03 York, ast ie. a stomte eete 415 36 
DANI bOUL Te. Ye a ee eee 57 07 Cf ECN OLE peat conte aye bes arene 257 30 
Middlesex.) West... 2e. es Sook 16 08 ot ISG Sse cutaee te teas alee koran 297 50 
ILO CR ees et eres oh eae Sr wien cg 245 38 Amount paid to Provincial 
Muskoka os 77cm Je. Lela Uioe Fa a 348 86 Treasurer for fines ........ 12,666 95 
NI PTes lie hc soe ea ee he 543 35 an en ae 
Nortolk. VNorti oA eae aa -147 94 TORS Rina che ie he $50,612 62 
eae POAT EEL Ai ot, cate elma 205 25 — 
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REPORT 


OF THE 
Minister of Agriculture 


1916 


To His Honour Stk JOHN STRATHEARN HENpRIE, C.V.O., a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Militia of Canada, etc., etc. 
etc., ~ 


TIneutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario 


May Ir PLEASE Your Honovr: 


I have the honour to submit the annual report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending October 31, 
LOLs aac 


During that time the Department was administered by my 
late colleague, the Honourable James 8S. Duff, who died on 
November 17. In spite of failing health, the late Minister, 
with characteristic devotion to duty, supervised the work through- 

- out the entire year. For a time he was compelled to be absent 
from the office, but he was nevertheless in close touch with his 
officers. ‘This report was naturally not prepared in time to be 
submitted for his approval as his death occurred so soon after 
the close of the fiscal year. At the same time the year’s work 
stands to his credit and closed a career of great usefulness to 
his native Province. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. H. HEARST, 
Minster of Agriculture. 


sou sad [3] 
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Report of the Minister of Agriculture 
1916 


In submitting a brief review of the work of the Department for the past year 
it may be in order to note first that the Province, agriculturally speaking, has 
passed through one of the most remarkable seasons in her history. 

The first part of the season was marked by abnormal rainfall. This was so 
continuous that it was only with difficulty that seeding was done, and in many 
sections considerable areas were left barren. Then followed excessive hot and dry 
weather of July and August, baking the ground and retarding growth. , The effect 
onethe crops can readily be seen. Benefiting by the early rains, the hay crop was 
the greatest on record. Suffering from late and imperfect seeding caused by early 
rains and from drought and heat, the grain and root crops were among the poorest 
on record. The high prices prevailing, however, brought the financial returns on 
the whole well up to the average. The dairy industry, in spite of the falling off 
at the last of the season, experienced the best year in its history in point of returns. 

The work of the Department is, of course, only partially influenced by climatic 
conditions. Wherever possible information and other assistance is extended to 
enable farmers to meet climatic or labor conditions which develop, but in the main 
the work is carried on to meet all conditions. The work is reviewed under the 
different branches of the organization. Included is a brief statement of the work 
of the factory inspection and stationary engineers’ branches. This is probably the 
last time these will be a part of this report. With the end of this year they were 
transferred to the Public Works Department to form a part of the important labor 
branch being organized under this Department. With this transfer this Depart- 
ment is now probably the only exclusively agricultural department in the Dominion. 

_ Acknowledgment should again be made of the grant received under the Federal 
Agricultural Instruction Act. This money, augmenting the regular appropriations, 
has made possible the further spreading of the gospel of better farming and has 
particularly aided in securing increased production at. this time. The Agreement 
for the current year contained the following provisions: , 


1. District Representative work, including clerical or other assistance in 


BOUMNGOLLOIE WIT tC. BORIIMISEL A LIOM. te sce a 8 ss Soke a he eee. salen Sous o ee $120,000 00 
2. Agricultural College: ; 
(Pat Apita be OS PEN UTGs ce cate tal Sue ee el ne ete e $55,000 00 
(b) Salaries and expenses of additions to staff and 
WI GUNLGUGMCC. Vins gfesate ie ste ats a"t aye + Ps MT raat race 14,000 00 
————— 69,000 00 


3. O. A. C. Short Courses, travelling and living expenses of winners of Acre 
Pronisand 11 VO HOLOCIe COMDCLITAON Ss siete sho «0 Cate ees 6 Spies nance ees 1,800 00 
4. To encourage agriculture, manual training, as applied to work on the 
farm, and domestic science in High, Public, Separate and Continu- 
- ation Schools, and in Universities, to be available for grants and for 
travelling and living expenses of teachers and others in attendance 
at Short Courses or other educational gatherings, in addition to ser- 
vices, expenses and equipment, and to be paid out on the recommen- . 
dation of the Department. of Education ......... 2... cece weet eer eees 26,000 00 
5. Educational work in connection with marketing of farm products, in- 
cluding organization of co-operative societies, collection, printing and _ 
distribution of information on current prices and systems of market- 


ee Sache Stn SPER gin i OF Sin he rarer nee ee 5,000 00 
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6. Stock and Seed Judging, Short Courses and Institute Lecture Work .. —-2,000 00 
7. Drainage work ....... oes ee aM MS Shy sg NI ie BAR Gc aa a 10,000 00 
8. Demonstrations and instruction in vegetable growing I ae So A Serie: 4,000 00 
9. Demonstration work on soils ..... Acker aN, aE te, Saas ses tot Saale eee 4,200 00 
10--Work-in; peekeepine “oy 2.-e. 3} ato A. ke een DoE eo oc Wh Ara an DDS RON 1,500 00 
Limsgair ve: DEMORStIAtiOUS sac. is Oe ee ee ee RAE A Sue Ha <: a ew a 1,658 45 


12. Fruit Work: 
(a) Experimental work at Vineland Horticultural 


Wxperiments Station sor 004 cee. cca ee oe ee eee $2,500 00 
(b) Demonstrations with vegetables and hardy fruits in 
New Ontario. uo Sa oe, Me Brae isis See Piairgual aera ae 3,500 00 


——_—_—_—_——— 6,000 00 
13. Agricultural School, including purchase of land, construction of build- 

ings, purchase of equipment, and other services or expenses per- : 
taining thereto, including operation and maintenance of same ...... 50,000 00 


$301,158 45 


In pursuance of one of the items of this Agreement an important new policy 
was announced by the Government during the summer. This was the establish- 
ment of a new Agricultural School, and may best be explained by placing on record 
the announcement as made by the late Minister of Agriculture himself as follows: 


Splendid field of wheat in Huron—scenes like this mean strength to the Empire. 


“A new agricultural school is to be established through the Ontario Department of © 


Agriculture for the purpose of serving a large proportion of Eastern Ontario. ~It is to 
be located on land which has been secured adjacent to the town of Kemptville. Plans 
for the buildings and for organizing the work are being undertaken at once. 

“The proposed school is the only natural evolution of the progressive agricultural 
policy of the Government. It will be recalled that the late Sir James Whitney, while 
in opposition advocated local agricultural schools. Out of this arose the system of 
District Representatives which was inaugurated shortly after the Government came 
into office. This system at its inception was intended to be more for the teaching of 
“agriculture to boys in schools than for the outside work. The early experience of those 
in charge of the system, however, demonstrated that owing to the fact that little ground 
work had been done in agricultural instruction among the young men before, there was 


little or no demand for agricultural instruction among the young men. As a conse-- 


” 
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quence the District Representatives found their greatest usefulness. in the field, and in 
‘the carrying on of their work they have also done a great deal through school fairs, 
four to six weeks’ winter courses, Junior Farmers’ Improvement Associations and by 
other means to emphasize the advantages to be gained by young men through greater 
agricultural education and thereby creating a demand for more along this line. Con- 
sequently we feel that the time has arrived when an agricultural school in the Province 
will be successful and will render a real service. 

“The purpose of the school, therefore, is to make more available practical educa- 
tion in agriculture and domestic science at a point which will be readily accessible and 
involve a minimum of expense to the students. It is not proposed to duplicate anything 
already being done in the Province unless it is to some extent the first two years of the 
course at the Ontario Agricultural College. Our experience in District Representative 
work has shown that there is a large number of young men between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-five who have left school and yet who would like to take advantage of. 
further education in their chosen vocation if it can be secured reasonably conveniently. 
There has also been indicated a demand for education in domestic science among the 
young women in the rural districts, and it is the intention of this enterprise to meet 
this demand as far as it is possible. 

“ Although the details of the courses will be determined later in conference with the 
Ontario Agricultural College officials, I may say that it is our intention to make the 
courses as useful and practical as possible. In agriculture there will be no course 
longer than two years, and there will also doubtless be a number of short courses. It 
is possibie that the term will extend for only about five or six months in the winter 
season and a diploma granted at the end of two terms. While arrangements might be 
made to have this diploma entitle a student to admission at the Ontario Agricultural 
- College if he desired to enter the College at the third year, it would, nevertheless, be 
the main purpose of the school to further qualify men and women for better work on 
their own farms and homes. The land in connection with the school, except that which 
may be needed for experimental purposes, will be used as a practical farming proposi- 
tion, putting in use the best methods available. No doubt in this institution dairying 
will be the line adopted so as to render the maximum service to the community, which 
is so largely engaged in this industry. The course in domestic science would no doubt, 
at the outset at least be mainly short courses of perhaps three months duration. 

“In selecting the site considerable care has been exercised. It was, of course, 
obvious at the outset that an institution of this kind should be located in Eastern 
Ontario. Different localities were considered but the present selection was finally 
_adopted on the recommendatfon of officers of the Department who investigated the 
matter. Kemptville, which is a progressive town in the’ heart of a very thrifty agri- 
cultural section, is admirably served by railways.frem the north, south, east and west, 
and thereby immediately serves the counties of Dundas, Carleton, Lanark and Grenville; 
but it is also splendidly convenient to the majority of counties of Eastern Ontario. The 
farm practically adjoins the town. It is within view of the C.P.R. Ottawa line and 
also fronts on the proposed Ottawa-Prescott highway. While there are splendid trans- 
portation facilities, it is also true that the whole surroundings and atmosphere are rural 
in nature, and therefore afford the proper setting for an institution of this kind. 

“Plans are under way for the necessary buildings and equipment. There will be 
one main building of considerable size which will afford class rooms and laboratories. 
There will also doubtless be other smaller buildings for live stock and seed work as 
well as the usual farm buildings. It is not proposed to erect dormitories, as excellent 
board and lodging can be secured in the town at reasonable rates. Just how rapidly the 
work of construction can be pushed forward may depend somewhat on the progress of 
the war, but in any event it is expected that this institution will be ready to take an 
important place in the after-war development policy of the Government.” 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. | 


Except in point of attendance, which has necessarily suffered on account of 
the war, this Branch of the Department’s activities has had one of the most suc- 
cessful and useful years in its history. The following figures tel! their own story: 


CGeneral> COUrSE sales <tr ey aren wes a eg awe, Poni ane ee 395 
Specialists in General Course Work .........++-.++seeees Ft 
Manual Training (One Year Normal Course) ......-.-..-- 9 
Dairy “Course: Sys See Se ora ste ooh eee ees a 82 
Stock and Seed Judging). aie > ane eenetanis tare ie sae 201 
Poultry Raising. oo. Hex cea ele se slaw ose, oe ae Ree we atin Ca gn ea 7S 
Pruitt Growl es os.) sess eae GPa ee re eerie OE SOP NS 43 
Apictiltwure 7 ee ae ae wie eget eae ee ahs oe eer 55 
819 
Domestic Science (at Macdonald Institute) ............. Si2 
Summer Courses: 
High School—ist Year, 18; 2nd, 16 .......... ; 34 
Public School—ist Year, 112; 2nd, 41 .......... 153 
School for Rural Leadership ........... he ates 24 
B11 
523 
Total. Sek oe POTS Oe ah ee ee es eee ee 1,342 
ANALYSIS OF COLLEGE ROLL (GENERAL CouURSE), 1915. 
From Ontario. 
AIZOMA ... 2s eee reece 2 HAP OT asa cs kee ae eas 5 Peterborough vee 
Pati sca ete he ences 4 Kenta nie0 ee ae 5 Prescott: 3Az i ae cae 3 
Bruce (est) 4 ia hae 8 7 TSA DUON “Pathe ee 8 Prince Edward ...... 3 
CATlEtOn State. ome Sarthe Lanark cimitn ona eae 3 Rentréw: > $ictac eee 4 
jDTibive gh cee ieee ee Of EST enix wad tere xen eee 4 Russell ::so peewee ite 
DT GAS kane Ses 3 Pincoin foes eos 9 SimC0@s. oe ee eee 11 
uridine ee ee Po NFL ERO Xk eine teats 17 Stormont... 2.2 «rs 
BASU ik. roe eee 8 Muskoka s.; ao. Sere tio Thunder Bay.- tae 3 
HIGN Gx Potato re atts ie ee 7 Nipissing NT ain wee: 1 Vict0ria Sse. eee 3 
Frontenac =... ¢¢oes.. 4 IN OF £0] Ks gaeale ce cee ve Waterloo etd eee 11 
Gienearty ote ea Northumberland ..... 3 Welland? ov. 2 imiea 5 
CPOTI VERIO Stee eee ele ete 8 Ontario tees sos eee 9 Wellington vs ¢ osrers 26 
RT Oe tk cee ee 4 OST OTOL Se Ree bree ar 16 Wentworth .......... 11 
TIAlAIMAN oses, ces oats 4 Parry Sound veces 1 York 7.330 42s. meee 42 > 
TTA ILGIIE wk Sees eee oe 4 Peel estar rs eae 8 —_— 
ASTIN Biers te cacea s cee ‘i PCC lee eal Aa Pry 6 333 “ 
From Other Provinces of the Dominion. 
PAT DOTL Ss cick tates saeacess a New Brunswick ...... 1 Saskatchewan ....... 2 
-British. Columbia .... 16 Nova sSceotia: teas .se ‘i ee oe 
Mamiitoba. tise cs oa. ssi 1 Prince Edward Island 6: 36 
From Other Countries. 
British West Indies .. 1 Panaiiay cece ce a ies mE South: Africa \.c.sees yep 
TORS TSB hte..s beets ek Soe 6 Scotland 2.9 Usrevan ees 2 United. States... 233% 14 
26 


Ages and Religious Denominations. 


The limits of age in the General Course, 1915 ranged from 17 to 36 years. The 
average age was 22. 


PTV CA Tie ee hein tee neers 71 Evangel. Association.. 


1 Methodist <::...: eae 129 
Baptishow seeders Soo 25 Mriends saw: Maweteseee 9 No: Relizion ssa 5 
Christadelphian ...... 1 Greek Orthodox ..... 1 Presbyterian ........ 133% 
Congregational ...... 3 Latheranc. nate ees 2 Roman Catholic ..... 10 
Disciples of Christ .. 2 Mennonite .......... hee) 


the AW ales 
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The chief falling off was naturally - in the General Course. Calls for enlist- 
ment and demands at home owing to the shortage of labor were the obvious causes. 
Altogether 444 graduates and Gterecuinwes have enlisted for active service and 
38 have thus far made the supreme sacrifice. The Officers’ Training Corps, which 
was inaugurated at the College shortly after the war.broke out and which conducts 
drills twice weekly, has been a very influential factor in training men.for service. 


A party of Toronto business men yaene the O.A.C. 


In order to avoii making avoidable detiands on labor, building operations 
have been curtailed as much as possible. Plans were fially approved for a new 
Boys’ Residence, but construction was deferred until after the war. Much needed 
alterations have, however, been made in the Chemistry Building. A new wing has 
been added and the entire interior remodelled, thus giving greatly increased - 
laboratory and class-roonr accommodation for this important department. 


COST OF GROWING CROPS 


Important results were obtained during the year as the result of the recent 
inauguration of a. cost accounting system. This was adopted with the double pur- 
pose of securing a record of the operations on the College Farm and evolving some- 
thing which might be of value to the average farmer. - The tables on adjoining 
pages are the result and will well repay careful scrutiny. 
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Summarizing the year’s operations it is found that after eliminating all ex- 
penses for purely instructional and experimental purposes, taking credit for all - 
labor and services rendered other Departments of the College, and deducting the 
salary of a superintendent, the Farm proper paid all expenses and 2 1/24 per cent. 
interest on a total investment in land, buildings, live stock, machinery and working 
capital of $97,697.26. 

Of the farm crops, with the exception of turnips, corn silage and potatoes 
(which were a failure), all were grown at a profit. 

Of the live stock the sheep and swine each showed a profit after paying all 
expenses, interest, labor and housing, of over 12 per cent. The dairy herd of 90 
head, after paying for feed, bedding, service fees and other expenses, had $2,787.00 
to pay for labor, interest and-use of buildings on an investment of $14,000. The 
beef herd, which is small, did not make quite as good a showing in the figures, 
though Hie received at the sale later in the year disclosed that much too con- 
servative an estimate was put on the increased value of the herd during the year. 


LIVE STOCK RESULTS 


Careful figures, given in detail in the regular College Report, were kept as to 
the dairy herd. They showed that sixteen individuals gave over 10,000 lbs. of milk 
and averaged about 15,000, the highest being 20,110 from “ Young Springwood,” 
a five-year-old pure-bred ‘Holstein. She also headed the herd with a profit of | 
$183.50 over cost of feed. Measured by the feed consumed, however, a three-year- 
old Holstein, “ Mercena Rue Rattler,” headed the list with a production of 8,188, 
_ and showing a return of $2.53 for each $1.00 worth of feed consumed. ‘Third from 
this standpoint was a two-year-old Ayrshire, “ Bird’s Minnié 2nd,” with a total 
production of 6,514 and showing $2.43 for each $1.00 worth of feed consumed. The 
cost of producing one hundred pounds of milk as far as feed was concerned ranged 
from 5634c. to $1.25. 

An interesting experiment was conducted as to the relative cost of stable feed- 
ing and summer pasturing, the results being as follows: 

(1) Nine cows fed in stable showed an average annual record of 14,048 lbs. 
of milk and 528-lbs. fat, and produced a profit of $89.35 from $119.04 worth of 
feed, returning $1.72 for each $1.00 worth of feed consumed. 

(2) Nine cows pastured during summer, of same lactation periods and same 
per cent. of fat as stable fed cows, showed an average annual record of 12,361 Ibs. 
milk and 468 lbs. fat, and produced a profit of $95.38 from $86.26 worth of feed 
and pasture, returning $2.10 for each $1.00 worth of feed consumed. 

In regard to feeding young pigs a four months’ comparison of the relative 
value of tankage, a concentrated by-product from the abattoirs which should not 
constitute more than 10 per cent. of the meal ration, and skim milk resulted in 
favor of the former. Tankage fed with wheat middlings and ground barley pro- 
duced a gain of 100 lbs. for $3.41 as compared to a cost of $4.75 where skim milk 
was fed with the same ration. In other words, tankage at $2.64 was more econ- 
omical than skim milk at 25c. cwt., practically as cheap in fact as skim milk at 
10c..cwt. | 

SUCCESSFUL AUCTION SALE. 


Three years ago it was decided to adopt the auction sale method of disposing of 
the surplus stock on the farm. The results have been very satisfactory. The sale 
is acquiring a reputation for quality and good values. For example, a white Short- 
~ horn bull purchased at the Coliege sale two years ago for less than $300 was fitted 
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by the purchaser for the show ring and during the past year won high honors at 
the big shows including the Chicago International. | 

At the 1916 sale eight lots of Scotch Shorthorns sold at an average of $359.00 
‘each. Fifteen head of Holstein cattie, including some small buil calves, made an 
average of $148.00 per head. T'wo fat steers sold at 1444c. and 1lc. per pound 
respectively. Thirty-six young sows averaged slightly over $30.00 each, and a few 
grade cattle and sheep also brought satisfactory prices. The total proceeds of the 
sale amounted to $7,725.15. 


FIELD HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT RESULTS 


Like all other field crops throughout the Province, the crops on the experi- 
mental plots were affected by the unusual season. Results of interest and import- 
ance, however, were obtained. In the matter of oats the results of previous years 
were confirmed. ‘The season completed ten years in which the tests of O.A.C. No. 3 
and O.A.C. No. 72 have béen carried on. As an early oat the O.A.C. No. 3 showed 
un average yield of 80.13 bus. per acre, compared with 72.48 bus. per acre of ‘the 
Daubeney. As a later variety O.A.C. No. 72 showed an average yleld of 87.41 
bus. per acre, compared with 70.38 of the Banner variety. These new varieties also 
continue to maintain their lead in field crops and grain competitions, and their 
rapid extension is obviously desirable in the interests of this the largest of Ontario’s 
grain crops. : . 

A new variety of fall wheat developed on the.farm plots is being distributed 
for co-operative tests for the first time this fall. It is known’as 0.A.C. No. 104 
and is the result of a cross between Dawson’s Golden Chaff and Bulgarian. On 
the farm plots in the tests conducted for the past five years it has surpassed both 
its parents in yield per acre and in bread-making it is almost equal to the Bulgarian. 

Although experimental work in the production of root seeds has been carried 
on for the past eight years, a new importance has attached to the work during the 
past two years as a large proportion of Ontario’s seed was imported from Europe 
prior to the war. Results secured show that seeds of mangels, turnips and carrots 
can be produced of a very high quality, especially of mangels. An extensive dis- 
tribution of both seeds and roots of the Yellow Leviathan variety of mangels was 
made in the spring of 1916, but the very unfavorable season neutralized the results. 

Many years of study on the part ofthe Department of the problem of potato 
production was summed up in a comprehensive bulletin’ issued during the year. 
The late varieties particularly recommended are Empire State, Davies’ Warrior, 
Dooley; of the early varieties Extra Early Eureka and Irish Cobbler. There are 
far too many varieties grown in Ontario at the present time and the need is the 
production of larger quantities of standard varieties. Although the crop of the 


past year was almost cut in half by reason of the weather it was found to be reason- 
ably free of disease. 


MANY SOILS NEED LIME 


Good progress has been made during the year with the soil survey being con- 
ducted under the Chemistry Department. The district_west of a line between 
Georgian Bay and Toronto has been completed and a map showing the various types 
of soils over this area is being prepared. 

The demonstration plots showed up well in spite of the weather. The con- 
clusion has been enforced that large areas of Ontario soils need lime. Clay soils 
particularly need it, as do also sour swamp soils. Farmers should find out whether 
their soil is deficient in lime and get a good supply if necessary. 
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BUTTER AND CHEESE MAKING 


In the Dairy Department some experiments were carried on of great interest 
to those engaged in butter-making on the farm. The conclusions arrived at were 
as follows: | 

(1) With one exception, variations in the speed of eight cream separators fron 
six revolutions of the handle per minute above and below normal speed had little 
effect, except to cause a decrease on the percentage of fat (avout 3 per cent.) in 
the cream when below normal, and an increase (3 per cent.) when above normal 
speed. 

(2) An increase in the temperature of the milk at the time of separating from 
80 degrees to 90 degrees F. and from 90 degrees to 100 degrees had very little 
effect on results, except that the fat in the cream averaged about 1 per cent. lower 
separating at 100 degrees as compared with separating at temperatures of 80 
degrees to 90 degrees F. This is contradictory to the results in 1915. 


Portion of the exhibit of the Department at the Canadian National Exhibition. 


(3) Variations of different depths of milk in the supply tank of the separator 
from full to one-half and one-quarter full had very little effect on results, except 
that less than a full supply of milk in the supply ean tends to reduce the capacity 
of the machine about 20 lbs. per hour. 

(4) A variation from 3 to 4.1 in the percentage of fat in the milk separated 
had little effect except that the milk containing the higher percentages of fat, 
averaging 3.8, produced cream testing an average of 31.3 per cent. fat, while milk 
averaging 3.1 per cent. fat separated under similar conditions witn eight different 
types of machines averaged 26.3 per cent. fat in the cream. Rich or high testing 
milk produces higher testing cream than low testing milk, cther things being equal. 

Rennet has been one of the big problems of the cheese-maker during the past 
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season owing to the short supply and high price. Consequently attention was 
devoted to the problem of home-made rennets and rennet substitutes. Fairly good 
results were secured with home-made rennet, showing that it is practicable to make 
it at the cheese factory where a supply of calves’ stomachs are available. Pepsin as 
a. substitute for rennet was also tested out and found satisfactory, but a combina- 
tion of pepsin and rennet is regarded as preferable to the pepsin alone. 


_ ’ CULTURES SENT OUT 


A total of 2,166 cultures of legume bacteria for seed inoculation were sent out, 
made up as follows: 

Alfalfa, 1,371; Red Clover, 443; Alsike, Vetch, Sweet Peas, Peas, Beans, White 
Clover, Sweet Glsy er, Crimson eleven Mammoth Clover, 352. . 

Distribution of alfalfa by provinces was as follows: 

Ontario, 803; British Columbia, 489; Saskatchewan, 49; Alberta, 60; other 
provinces, 20. 

_ Although no reports of results were asked for this year many of our patrons 

sent in reports, all of which were favorable to the inoculation. 

A total of 113 lactic cultures and 22 Bulgaricus cultures were sent to creameries 


- and cheese factories. 


BACTERIZED PEAT AS A FERTILIZER 


Some time ago the press contained reports of a claim made by Prof. Bottomley, 
King’s College, London, England, that bacterized peat had a considerable value 
as a fertilizer. Efforts were made to secure information as to the detailed work on 
which the claim was based but no replies were received to enquiries. In the mean- 
time, however, experiments have been carried on by the Bacteriological and Chem- 
istry Departments and interesting, though not conclusive, results have been secured. 

A sample of dry peat was divided into five lots and filled into large galvanized 


‘ iron drums with perforated bottoms. The peat was then thoroughly worked up to 


aerate. No. 1 was kept as a control. Lime in varying quantities was added. to 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4, no lime being added to No. 5. Mixed soil-bacterial cultures grow- 
ing in flasks of bouillon were then added to all samples, except No. 1, to this a 
volume of water equal to the volume of bouillon was added. All samples were then 
thoroughly mixed and moistened with water and placed at a temperature of 25 
degrees C. for a_ month, being thoroughly stirred up every few days. Chemical 
analyses and bacterial counts of the peat were made before treatment, again ‘after 
two weeks and after four weeks. All samples were then heated in the anil at 
15 lbs. pressure for one hour. Rich cultures of Azotobacter, Pseudomonas radi- 
cicola and cellulose fermenting bacteria growing in Ashby’s solution were then 
added to samples 2, 3, 4 and 5, and thoroughly mixed in and all were then placed at 
25 degrees C. for two months. Each sample was stirred up every week and water 
added sufficient to keep moist. Chemical tests and bacterial counts were made 
twice during this period. 

A poor sample of soil containing much subsoil was obtained and divided into 


five lots. With this soil was mixed the five lots of bacterized peat, each in three 


different percentages: 0.5 per cent., 2.0 per cent. and 10.0 per cent. Hight seven- 
inch flower pots were then filled with each mixture, and four of these were sown 
with radish and four with lettuce seed. The lettuce germinated so poorly that no 
satisfactory deductions could be drawn from the test. The radishes, however, 
germinated well and later showed that with each increase of bacterized peat there 
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was an increase of plant growth. After three months from time of sowing the 
radishes were pulled and weighed, giving the following results: 


4 
oan yield of radishes from 4 pots of soil— 0.5% peat.... 35.5 gms. 


Peacaliotcl swans < *§ — 2.0% ae 1S es 
6s 6 ee 66 6s 66 a6 66 66 —10.0% 6 nee 63.25 66 

Average yield of radishes from 4 pots of soil— 0.5% peat.... 44.66 gms. 
Peat Gobi seth - RC aete 3 OF ed PS eS heen ae oe aoe ge | get cee 
35 66 66 66 66 Ss 66 se 66 66 te 66 eae 87.0 66 

{ Average yield of radishes from 4 pots of soil— 0.5% peat .... 35.50 gms. 
Peatlot'sisec. ¢ e * ‘a eS TON i aha Me CR Ae Oe ee TARE ete tay Welds a 
t 66 66 Se 3 66 “é 66s 6 6e 66 —10.0% 6 eee OOO 6s 

Average yield of radishes from 4 pots of soil— 0.5% peat .... 28.25 gms. 
PéatsLot 4... 7 rk ss “ sk ae eae ig te agian es ne ey A arbi esha n isepes aT 
66 66 66 66 66 66 6s oe 66 —10.0% 66 oe Bae wie 

‘Average yield of radishes from 4 pots of soil— 0.5% peat -... 39.33 gms-e 
Peat.Lovo nce 1 A AY sa ares fi ee ite ee Pe HS SD (on tea ea ey 
66 6 se 66 66 66 66 66 oe —10.0% a6 SSL OO Se 


All plants from Lot 1 (unbacterized peat, control) were small, poor and un- 
marketable. Plants from Lots 2, 3, 4 and 5 where 0.5 per cent. peat was added - 
were mostly small, some of them being unmarketable. Where 2 per cent. peat was 
added the results were good, the majority of radishes being of marketable size and 
of good quality. Where 10 per cent. peat was added the radishes were extra fine 
and large and of good quality. The addition of lime to the peat did not appear to 
have any beneficial effect, as Lot 5, which had no lime added to it, gave as good 
results on the whole as any of lots 2, 3 and 4. 

It would appear from the above that the bacterial treatment to which this 
sample of peat was subjected was decidedly beneficial in making the peat useful as 
a fertilizer. Further experiments, however, are necessary to permanently establish 
this conclusion with regard to other samples of peat, and also as to whether it would 
be a practical paying proposition to treat large quantities of peat as a commercial - 
undertaking. 


NEW RECORDS IN EGG PRODUCTION 


One of the outstanding achievements of the Poultry Department was the 
record-making performance of a Barred Plymouth Rock hen. In 355 days she 
laid 310 eggs, thus breaking the world’s record for any hen of the breed up to that 
time. Unfortunately at the conclusion of the 355 days she was overcome by the 
August heat and died. With eleven more 
days to complete-the College year, and lay- 
ing an egg each day as had been the case 
immediately before her untimely demise, she 
gave every promise of breaking the world’s 
record for any breed. As it is she holds the 
record for any breed in Canada and for her 
own breed in the world up to that time. 


| Aside from this outstanding case there _ 
was a general improvement in egg produc- 
tion shown. by the breeding work. Thirty 
per cent. of the Barred Rocks produced 200 
eggs or more in twelve months, whereas it 
is figured a hen which lays 100 eges in that 
The record-breaking Barred Rock. period is paying her way. Furthermore, the 
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~ percentage of low producers was less and the size, color and hatching power of the 
ee ee se = Se pes showed improvement. 

~.. 2) Another important fact brought 
: ut goes a long way to explain the 
rae secret of- winter egg production. It is 
: well known that the price of eggs is 
ae i shest in October, November and De- 


a 
een 
ey rn. 


uber, the months of lowest produc- 
on “The results in the poultry de- 
arinent show that early hatching is 
“essen tial to . early laying. March 


ntioned laid 3% eggs each; Va The eggs she laid. 

baiched, 21; Mav hatched: 9. Taking 

oe at 406. a dozen the value would be 51.23 for March pullets, 70c. for April 
and 29c. for May. Two years’ work demonstrates that from March 20th to 
April 20th are the most profitable dates for hatching. Where artificial incubators 
are not used, however, the usual date of hatching is May, hence the shortage of 
eas in the early winter months as the yearling hens Ne lay more than 10 per 
cent: in these months. 


TWO NEW DISEASES 


The work of the Botanical Department included research on two disease 

which are believed to be new to Ontario. One is the rust on cultivated snapdragons, 
a, disease important to florists, and the other a damping off disease of young 
_tomat 50 plants. In both cases the nature of the trouble was closely studied and in- 
ation given as to prevention and treatment. - 
“Experiments in the control of late blight of celery were coritinued and the 
- results confirmed the results of previous years to the effect that loss from late 
2 blig ht ean be prevented by spraying with Bordeaux mixture, formula 4-4-40, start- 
ings yhen the plants are in the seed bed and spraying at intervals of ten days or two 


a wes throughout the growing season. 


ONTARIO'GROWN VEGETABLE SEEDS 


In addition to carrying on plant breeding work in strawberries and apples, the 
cultural Department has done important work in developing and testing home 
‘grown vegetable seeds to take the place of those pr eviously imported from fawoces 

fet ds . 5 Which have proven exceedingly satisfactory in trial tests have been produced 
s Department in the following crops: 


Beet—Detroit Dark Red. 

Cabbage—Glory of Enkhinzer. = 
Carrot—Chantenay. | 

Celery—Paris Golden Self-blanching and Winter King. 
Lettuce—Grand Rapids. 

Onion—Southport Yellow Globe. 

Sweet Corn—Yellow Bantam. to 


‘Special attention should be directed to the work of the department i in develop- 
50: -C. strains 114 and 415 of Paris Golden Self-blanching celery. This is 
ved to be the first time this strain has been developed in America, as in the 
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past growers have insisted on getting their seed from Europe. Seed of g 
varieties of celery has been produced in California. Quantities of the new O. 
strains are being distributed among growers for further test. The Departmer 
also co-operating with the growers in the production of other vegetable seeds. 


PROGRESS IN DRAINAGE 


It is scarcely necessary to do more than give the statistics to show the 
tinued success and usefulness of the drainage work carried out under the dire¢ 
of the Physics Department. 


SUMMARY OF SURVEYS, 1906-1916, INCLUSIVE 


| | | Demonstration 
_ FApplica- r Acres Miles of 

Year. | tions. Surveys Surveyed Drain ee 
| No. -Atten 

1906 15 1Det= 500 45 oat 

1907 126 70 3,500 300 aE 

1908 166 100 -5,000 510 43 

1909 302 , 179 5,157 613 48 

1910 518 383 14,672 1,800 132 

1911 414 dat 15,211 1,864 142 

1912 430 293 17,212 2,278 70 

1913 290 247 13,705 1,713 56 

1914 296 250 13,386 1.673 23 

1915 291 263 15,336 1,917 8 

1916 367 318 14,694 1,731 4 

Dotal wares 4 AO 2,445 118,373 14,494 526 


In addition to the surveys made for individual farmers a number of ¢ 
stration plots were conducted on different types of soil with results as folloy 
RESULTS FROM DRAINAGE ON LOAM SOIL 


| | 
E Yield per“acre in bus. 
Plot: Post Office. County. Cronin ve 
Drained. Undrained. 
# Glantord Gon.c42 Wentworth ...|F. Wheat 25.4 15.0 | 10.4 
CeuGa via. Macc. Haldimand ... ee 23.0 11.0 12.0 
3 |Harrowsmith .../Frontenac ....|Oats ..... 26.6 5.7 20.9 
Qe lLleville. 2 y.cse HHastings: <<. Barley 26.0 tee 12.8 
4 |Stewart’s Hall,. Peterboro..... Hayies% ss 2.65 1.20 1.45 
tons tons tons 
RESULTS FROM DRAINAGE ON CLAY SOIL 
| Yield per acre in bus. , 
Plot.| Post Office. County. Crop. : Buse 
| | Drained. Undrained. 
5 |Beachburg...... Renfrew...... S. Wheat 15.76 11.82 3.94 
6 (Stevensville ..../Welland...... F. Wheat 25.00 22.10 2.9 
7 |Hagersville..... Haldimand ...|Oats .... Boe 22.4 10.3 
BaP NOLV ALTOS acs. Ha ltOd aces Oats ...0% etek 38.3 — 8.8 
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RESULTS FROM DRAINAGE OF HEAVY CLAY SOILS FOR YEAR 1916. 


Yield per acre in bus. |Increase| Value of 
Plot. Post Office. County. Crop. per increase 


Drained. Undrained. pitch hed Miche asl” 


10 New Liskeard ..|Temiskaming .|Peas ..... 42.0 42.0 0.0 0.00 

12 |Rainham Centre.|Haldimand ...|/Hay...... ? . 0.0 0.00 

13 |Inglewood ...... Peel fie ae. miller biped tropa 3.04 3.02 0.02 0.00 
tons - tons 

PAS MELOLUDY <5 5608 3 ei tHaltoirre ees Barley ... 20.00 20.00 0.0 0.00 


= 


ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE 


The number of students in attendance at the College from October, 1915, to 
November, 1916, aggregated 230 all told. They came from various Provinees 
and States of North America as well as some other countries. Canada supplied 
the largest share, viz., 171, United States came next with 52, and other countries 
supplied 7. Of the students coming from all Canada more than, half of them 
came from Ontario, there being 94 students from this Province alone. 

The continuation of hostilities in Europe seems to have had a rather detri- 
mental but not unnatural effect on the attendance at this College, as the number 
of students are less than they were in the years which antedated the great war. 

The College has on its Honour Roll 132 graduates, 16 undergraduates and 7 
of its faculty in various ranks of the army. Three of our undergraduates were 
granted leave of absence from the army, and permitted to rejoin their classes in 
the autumn of 1915, in order that they might graduate in the spring of 1916, 
after which they returned to the front as commissioned officers. 

The continued call for men has caused 52 students to join the Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps at the University, where they get instruction in military tactics and 
drill without interfering with their Veterinary studies. 

In the month of April, 1916, 76 of the Senior class graduated at the closing 
exercises of the College, and subsequently 9 of them were granted the degree of 
Bachelor of Veterinary Science (B.V.Sc.) by the University of Toronto. 

The system of teaching has not varied much from former years although 
some courses have been extended and the increased equipment has made others 
more complete. 

During the year the College was allotted space in the Government Building 
at the Canadian National Exhibition, it was installed with numerous specimens 
taken from the Museum that illustrated many methods used in teaching Veter- 
inary Science at the College. It seemed to attract a good deal of interest and 
attention and no doubt advertised the College in a desirable way. 

The exhibit consisted largely of anatomical specimens and diseased tissues, 
together with instruments used in surgical operations. One of the most attractive 
features of the display was a life size model of a horse which separates into 97 
pieces and shows about 3,000 points for illustrating Anatomy. It was dissected 
into numerous parts and those visitors who were familiar with the Anatomy of 
the horse were struck with the accuracy of the illustrations, while others were 
greatly pleased to see the internal structures of the animal so clearly demonstrated. 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES 


The value of the publications, especially of Bulletins, has been further attested 
by the continued requests for information. ‘To meet this demand: a large supply of 
most timely Bulletins, in simple, concrete form, have been issued. The following 
figures show the work in that connection: 


BLO SeCe CLOGS alle HUPEICIOCSE ccs. colts Rabin’ ste wis wi docie ee eheile tele 8,000 


PLUGSENATIG- ULDRUT SW BS ite hese ee hee sec Ue ee ate ne nue boars 10,000 
SUS TAT TG LOLLY iis ste eet RF eS ces oes whl Mee Thi eresee Ue eR ase 6,000 
BODEN OCE OLY OF fp okt pte vk ite crated oe exer g Woot aoe ote Sie cy weak wue aes 6,000 
236 Home Canning of Fruit and Vegetables .................. . 40,000 
PEM (ond ei NKaps Be eG Coe Aa em OLE: 8 wr la eee Meee OREN Sak eure sels eGidie raat Een. Vest ten eC 12,000 
Zoos MLM ANOrI St USCStiN ACTICUILUTE “ce. isis boar awiclns gelete 30,000 
DME ORCI pe es oat AoE RE Cites Res per RE a kay Oe Sepa 50,000 
240 Bacterial Diseases of Vegetables ..........ccececececcescs 15,000 
Derereach, Growin Ty ORtALIO I. Hao. Sey vice Sete oie eee een ee Gees 12,000 

199,000 


The following Crop and Statistical Bulletins have been distributed : 


rons oulletin -125,* Nowembers 10152 saci essa dang oe Serco le 8 20,000 
Crop Bulletins 26-April, bol Ga sce Sewers ee avin we elaou Rete Ry 7,000 
COPOP asa eLithrat 2 Te MA Vige £0 LOM Sng socal Marae OS eel Pewee sets eds ey ry, 7,000 
Opooe DU etiy apo AU StS ho EGie. oe ise place b aNelnia es © Sos aot etalbians 7,000 
MIATTILCT PALES UL LOCETIE IN Ov BA) cre acta oho oN ene sce Sent eS oe ete et 8,000 


The distribution of the Annual Reports has been continued and the following 
are the figures of the numbers distributed: 


Minister se HepOrye eta ne ce oree tee woe Bel Owe yon ie Be ripe se ee ee 25,000 
‘The, OntartowAsricultural Couegee i inset en oi ep't bye 3s rAhee hare ae 30,000 
Tey He XDeri Men tal UNO sere ee a on nt kanecs ne oa ce pcs TEKS oe tne Sipy aoe wera 25,000 
MiGs OUtaAriOsy CLOroary COLMECZO reer o a c eee iN cif eh clea de 4,000 
. Agricultural Societies and Field Crop Competitions .......... 20,000 
BIDELICUALIEF AL SO CIC CLES iiics oo. teeth hace het eg le oe ar Set ale al’ ae eS cee 16,000 
Vevetaple=Growers. ASSOCIATIONS. vies i See eel bw os ee Pe oe Se wee 8,000 
Live Stock .Branch ......... Mee ia Nene TR Men. Gee ee VK 30,000 
Stallion Enrolment Board ........... ae Re ae, A 6,000 
PoATUMEVS ANSI CU LOS Al Geico eer oc oeds Acree a Sok Wiegses od Gehleiele afew scr 4,000 
Women’s. Institutes; l~and: 2-%....cs0.....<. aT RE BANE. Ce Ry gee 37,500 
Dairy ipen Ss A SSOCIACHOM Sie ces, otal) alae i tes coves bay 0 Soe, whefh bans ea eae 25,000 
TENTOUIOLOLICAL INOGLOL VY corn yctare ei ein) pie eeoleaejocws bands weralecem alae ace¥s aye #3) 3,500 
Fruit Growers’ Association ......... See eS Macs tas Lore ces 4,000 
Beek Gepers: cs SSOCLALLON etait aha ticie cele Ris oe et wa es Woe W Se ae Bibders 4,000 
Bureau of Industries (Agricultural Statistics) ............... 7,000 
Bureau of Industries (Municipal Statistics) .............0... 7,000 
7 256,000 


*Revised editions. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ BRANCH 


In spite of war conditions the year that has passed has been a banner one 
for the Agricultural Societies of this Province. ‘The weather conditions were 
for the most part favorable, but a number of Societies found it necessary to 
apply for wet weather grants, as they had suffered losses in gate receipts. Out 
of the grant of $10,000 for this purpose, $6,272 were paid out to Societies entitled 
to same. The attendance at the Fairs and Exhibitions of Ontario during 1916 
made up the large total of 1,722,776 persons. Marked improvement was notice- 
able in the exhibits of all kind of live stock, and particularly so in the sheep 
sections. Poultry, exhibits are also increasing largely everywhere and many 
Societies have purchased permanent wire coops, which add greatly to the appear- 
ance of the birds and the judge’s work is much facilitated thereby. 

No Short Courses for Departmental judges were held in 1916. These 
courses will, doubtless, be resumed in 1917, as they have proved highly satis- 
factory in the past. 


Fall fairs retain their popularity. 


FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS 


Societies entering these Competitions were restricted to two crops in 1916. 
The number entering in the different crops was: Oats, 140; potatoes, 40; corn, 34; 
fall wheat, 7; barley, 7; spring wheat, 6; mangolds, 4; turnips, 3; peas, 2; 
clover, 1. Nearly 7,000 farmers took part and the interest is increasing every year. 
The exhibits from these Field Crop Competitions at the Fairs and Exhibitions 
of the Province were of a high standard and attracted great attention. Large 
financial benefits are accruing to the farmers who have entered these competitions, 
as they are able to sell their grain sr prices much above the average and the 
careful cultivation of their fields and the destruction of weeds also result in 
increased quantity and hetter quality of grain available for seed purposes. 
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The printing of the scores of the competitors in the Appendix to the Agri- 
cultural Societies’ Report has been the means in many cases of bringing buyer 
and seller together from far distant points with most satisfactory results. These 
scores also enable the competitor to see where the weak points in his crop are, 
so that he can make improvements and give greater care where necessary. 


| HORTICULTURAL_SOCIETIES 


There has been a wonderful growth in these Societies during the past year, 
the membership having now reached 16,000. The number of Societies also shows © 
a steady increase, principally in Western Ontario. Application has recently been 
received for the organization of a large number of new Societies during 1917. 
The improvement that has been made in the cities, towns, and villages of Ontario 
through the work of the officers and members of these Societies is most gratifying. 
Many of the citizens are encouraged to take up vacant lot gardening, and not- 
withstanding that the past season was unfavorable for roots and vegetables, fine 
crops have been the result of the enthusiasm of these amateur gardeners. 


ONTARIO VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Field Crop and Garden Competitions conducted by this organization have 
been proved of great value and the interest taken by all concerned will doubtless 
be the means of increasing the membership and also the financial returns of 
the competitors. The question of home-grown seed was discussed at the Conven- 
tion, and progress is being made. Much of the seed grown in Ontario has proved 
quite as satisfactory as imported stock. 


ONTARIO PLOWMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Interest in the work of this organization is increasing from year to year. At 
the Provincial Match held three years ago; 1,500 farmers were in attendance. 
‘In 1915, the number had increased to 4,000, and in 1916, possibly 20,000 people 


At the ploughing match. 
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attended the annual gathering of this Association. Interest has been completely 
revived in the old-time plowing match and the young farmers, particularly, are taking 
an important part at local and provincial matches. In addition to walking plows 
in 1914, one tractor was in evidence. In 1915, six were in operation while in — 
1916 at the Provincial Match at “ Meadowbrook Farm,” Whitby, manufacturers 
of 25 of the most up-to-date light and heavy tractors from different parts of this 
continent gave demonstrations that were much appreciated by the thousands of 
people who watched these labor and time-saving devices. To show the rapidity 
with which the soil can be turned, one light tractor in 55 minutes dragging a 
two-furrow plow, plowed a measured acre. The fuel required was 3 gallons of 
kerosene oil. ; | 

Besides plowing, there was a large exhibit of all kinds of farm machinery, 
which could be operated by tractors, including threshers, binders, mowers, culti- 
vators, milking and separating machines and electric generators suitable for rural 
communities. All of these latest improved. appliances were carefully inspected 
by the farmers present. | 
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LIVE STOCK BRANCH 


During the year 1916, under the arrangement for the co-operative shipments 
of live stock to Western Canada, 366 animals have been shipped under the direction 
of this Branch. Up to the year 1916, the deficit, if any, was met by the Live 
Stock Associations, but beginning with 1916, the Ontario Government voted a 
grant of $1,000 to make good any deficit for that year. 
give the shipments for the last nine years and in detail the shipments for 1916 :— 


The following tables 


Year Horses. Cattle. Sheep’ | Swine. | Total. 
IED ei OS aa Meat Sie apenaee tare 22 74 14 15 125 
Cee, Serer GN ars gig lh 25 70 84 4 183 
Wa eree ee ORO Rs wir ea at 39 51 36 a 133 
LE Ry ene 7 RS a a gig 58 51 51 18 178 
OLD te £5 Sareea aie PRU see 51 45 24 20 140 
Peni ee eee ee). Na Scere ears 47 71 107 21 246 
0 Ls Sea a re eas eee 49 97 34 20 200 
PU el naieteNea cts eels Spare sw ios 28 104 76 8 216 
MAT Oerae car ee te ee eee os 59 185 100 22 366 
NUMBER IN EACH SHIPMENT 
< eae 
Eni Jan, | Feb. | Mar. ae e eee | May. | June, | October, Total. 
Horses— | | 
Clydesdales......... ere 6 3 14 9 8 5 5 52 
PATO ee ve ew eas eat Gree aoe Ler yeeies.c.« oe SP ee aon Oar 2 
POVCRETON4 cise wre eal oan sf | Saettes Hi Les See ee RU Ea ox che ace She wn aia ees 2 
Standard-Bred....../|... Se noon one PP onatate: tetne eae on nines «ww Maes a j 1 
VC LSI ONY on a's lecoce¢ Secs Ape LD let te as pen wa We ee a tee ee Oho eae 1 
BADER Aeris baie sisisisiacs) 8 pees Pian a eer ete ate diete Pea cack ES a cak hice ae cnn ces 1 
Cattle— | 
BHOPULOTI cs vue acess 6 20 24 15 6 16 19 14 120 
Aberdeen-Angus .... hh er ee 2 DUDE rans alist oe | on SAU 1 11 
PAV ERIITE elt ett ne Sale Lanes Regie steele ed aktns Whe eae yet Ca eet Si aie 3 4 
PIGISteIN se sosets s ncn Tecate 2 t, t ee eof rae 1 1 7 15 
BEV SOV EN. diac sm isis so [oaks : «tear es Pag er Sy Ae bar ra ene ca i heed re EE EEN 2 
TEPOLOLC cus pene sees 16 I Rovam sraa , e NE eo 6 2 4 33 
Sheep— 
WECICAS LET rcee erty cai con ccm h ewok sed ce setts 1 Saale mole abl ecinn seis aes bee ess 1 
Shropshire.....:.... Diels peace eaters he oe Cee oe oo wl haeeee 8 34 44 
POH PEO wea eas Rita To aan Menu eels sss tweets oo he's Uy Fok ols bie Se 13 1 14 ! 
DOR CROLLOL ec ore hws chatcths oe Mahe cs acta PY eae s be oleae hives oleae eal Osc cree 6 
Oxford Down........ Oats Cues OS ree tate cis ciate te oe ahha rice Cl Waktele oes 22 34 
oe mama eye ce ee rN ae We narrate als, oS Wek ate < Bos alles vie Fee's 1 1 
Swine— 
Morkshire 9.2. ves 1 Bc pA Ry ag, ORs eo Pt ca oe Fee Z 1 5 
ELK SiHITO eee eek Bae aoa ee 2 Seg en, ka Oey eytena nay eatiaree rye Nae dela 3 2 10 
BPP COE Glee. te ek eta a ut tte pe nee eS ONES « La elivccetias Ge cee cca 6 
IIE PSDILE sss pie ice ol epi oN e eens) «on > Lidecing, Ceara diche oaks sere ume ste ts os aes 1 
SRORALS Sa tose sc oe (POD 35 40 43 16 34 65 95 366 
NOL Cat Ses wiainel te Ga oe 2 3 1 va 2 3 
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POULTRY ASSOCIATIONS 


Forty local Poultry Associations received grants for the fiscal year 1915-1916. 
At a large number of the meetings of the local Poultry Associations demonstrations 
and lectures have been held and it would seem that the poultry men in the 
Province were never more hopeful or enthusiastic. . 


HORSE SHOWS 


The number of Horse Shows receiving assistance through the Live Stock 
Branch are less numerous than formerly but a number of the Associations have 
reported very successful shows. The war has necessitated the cancellation of a 
number of the larger shows of carriage and hunter classes. 


PURE BRED SALES 


A number of Associations have been formed in Ontario to co-operate in hold- 
ing sales of pure bred stock. The Ontario Department of Agriculture through 
the Live Stock Branch gives financial assistance to these Associations. From 
two active Associations in 1913, the number has grown to eight in 1916. 


STALLION ENROLMENT 


The fourth year of Stallion Enrolment has now passed with the season of 
1916. The Report of the Enrolment Board issued in 1916, gives the total number 
of stallions enrolled as 2,731, of which 1,905 were pure bred and 826 grades. 
Of the grades, no doubt, quite a number could be made eligible to be enrolled 
as pure breds, which would show that there are at least %0 per cent. of the 
stallions in the Province pure bred. Unsound' grades will no longer be’ granted 
enrolment certificates and there will, therefore, be 85 unsound grades which 
received certificates in 1916 that will be refused certificates in 1917 and no doubt 
this number will be added to by the official inspection of. October-November, 1916. 
While the Stallion Enrolment Act has met with some criticism in earlier years, 
the most progressive horsemen of the Province realize that the Act will eventually. 
tend to the betterment of the horse industry and secure for the owners of mares 
the service of better sires. 

WINTER®FAIRS 


The Ottawa Winter Fair, of January, 1916, was one of the most successful 
' In its history. This Show gives the breeders of Eastern Ontario an opportunity to 
display their live stock, poultry, and seeds at a time when the farmers of that 
section have sufficient leisure to attend the Show. 

The 1916 Ontario Provincial Winter Fair held at Guelph, December 1st 
to 8th, 1916, was most successful. The attendance was large and well distributed 
throughout the four days of the Show. The extended prize list in Beef Cattle 
brought out very strong classes in the Shorthorns and grades, it being possibly 
the best exhibit of beef cattle ever held at Guelph. Owing to lack of importation, 
some of the imported classes of Clydesdales were not so well filled but the Canadian- 
bred Clydesdales made up for the deficiency both in number and quality. The - 
sheep men of Ontario deserve the utmost credit for while winning honors at 
Chicago they still left enough sheep for the Guelph Winter Fair to make it one 
of the most successful sheep shows in its history. The breeding classes in swine 
were exceptionally well filled and there is no doubt that the quality of the bacon 
and butcher classes was of the highest order. 
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While 1916 didnot prove the best of years for the production of seed, the 
entries at Guelph passed all previous records in number and the quality was at 
least equal to that exhibited at former shows. 

The record entries of 1915 in poultry made some poultrymen believe that 
it could not be surpassed but the 1916 Show excelled the 1915 both in the number 
and quality of entries. 3 

One feature that proved of great interest to the visitor was the demonstration 
in the market classes of animals, showing the live animal and the carcasses of 
one of corresponding size, quality and finish. There were also pens of bacon 
hogs illustrating to the feeder the most desirable type compared with those of 
faulty conformation or faulty from improper fitting. 

Of the various demonstrations, the one showing the proper system of killing 
and fitting poultry for the market, attracted the most interest and the lectures 
relating to this demonstraion were fully attended at every session. ‘ 

Taking one Department with another, the 1916 Show was possibly the best 
balanced of any Winter Fair held at Guelph. . 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE SHEEP INDUSTRY 


In 1916, five flocks, six shearling ewes in each flock, were given on a com- 
petitive basis, one flock to each of the following counties: Dundas, Peel, Grenville, 
Glengarry and Waterloo. The management of these flocks will be closely watched 
by the Department and it is hoped the plan will result in the double effect of 
encouraging sheep raising in the respective localities and in making available 
information which will be of general value. 

In addition to the regular work of the Live Stock Branch, the Director’s 
time has been taken up to some extent with the work of the various Live Stock 
Associations, he being secretary of the following Associations :— 


Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association. 

Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

Canadian Swine Breeders’ Association. 

Ontario Horse Breeders’ Association. 

Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

Ontaric Swine Breeders’ Association. 

Western Ontario Poultry Association. 

Western Ontario Seed Growers’ Association. 

Ontario Large Yorkshire Swine Breeders’ Association. 
Ontario Berkshire Swine Breeders’ Society. 


INSTITUTES BRANCH 


The regular Institute campaign of 1915-16 was on about the same scale 
as in the previous winter. Interest on the part of the farmers was very keen, 
an increased tendency being shown to. ask questions and take part in the dis- 
cussions especially in regard to the breeding and feeding of live stock. Where 
- the advertising was thorough, the attendance was all that could be expected. As 
will be seen from the following statement, the activities of this Branch included’ 
a number of features besides the regular Institute meetings. 


Regular and Supplementary Meetings. 


Farmers” - Institutesie..c. esse aes ee ee ee ee amet Tee 54,319 
Women’s Institutes si... sec ee he Le oe eee 225,391 


Conventions, Demonstration-Lectures, etc. 


Women’s Institute Demonstration-Lectures >................. 21,643 
Farmers’ and Women’s Institute Conventions ............... 13,500 
Seed and Live Stock Judging Classes ...:............ beecg os 12,500 
Cheese Factory and Creamery Meetin ese oe te, ot ee 9,337 

POlAL ai. 'y eig eat ote ate ay vitae erage ee ea ena a ea o++.. 336,690 


FARMERS’ CLUBS 


While the interest in Farmers’ Clubs is increasing from year to year, espe- 
cially among the younger men on the farm, the number is not at all in keeping 
with the need for local organizations where the farmers may consider from month 


Farmers’ Club guided by District Representative, on an automobile trip to inspect 
the good stock. 


to month or oftener throughout the winter season those agricultural problems ~ 


of special importance in the locality concerned. The possibilities of the local 
farmers’ organizations are unlimited, not only as a channel for the dissemination - 
of information contained in Government publications and our splendid agricultural 
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press, but the interchange of definite information and ideas based upon practical 
experience gained in the neighborhood. Co-operation in producing, buying and 
selling should be prominent features in the Club. work, and the wideawake pro- 
gressive Club besides emphasizing agriculture will look to the social and intel- 
lectual life of the community. Interchange of speakers and a series of debates 
among Clubs conveniently located have been prominent features. 

The Department is ready to give liberal assistance in speakers and literature 
to the local organizations, and it is to be hoped that the day will come when 
there will be a Farmers’ Club in every rural section where we have a Women’s 
Institute. These two organizations have many interests in common and they 
may be mutually helpful. Where you find both a Women’s Institute and Farmers’ 
Club one is about sure to have an intelligent attentive audience when Institute 
lecturers are in attendance. 


BOARDS OF AGRICULTURE 


The plan referred to in last year’s report for the reorganization of Farmers’ 
Institutes, which have rendered such excellent service to the farmers of the Pro- 
vince for over 30 yearsynow, has materialized in 70 out of the 78 districts in old 
Ontario. The plan will no doubt be extended to the northern parts of the Province ~ 
soon after peace has been secured. 

The new organization differs from the Farmers’ Institute, in that it is ae 
up of directors composed of persons representing some definite organization or 
municipality. The directorate is made up as follows :— 


(a) Two representatives from*‘each Farmers’ Club and Junior Farmers’ Associa- 
tion. 

(b) One representative from each Agricultural Society. 

(c) One representative from each township. 

(In cases where there is no Farmers’ Club, Junior Farmers’ Association, or 
Agricultural Society in the township, the Township Council will be en- 
titled to appoint two representatives instead of one.) 

The representatives appointed under (a), (0) and (Cc) should be active farmers. 

) District Representative of the Provincial Department of Agriculture. 

(e) Three representatives from the District Women’s Institute, one being the dis- 
trict secretary and the other two being elected at the district annual 
meeting. 

(If representatives are not duly appointed, then the president, vice- president 
and secretary will be considered as members of the Board.) 

(f) The president, vice-president and secretary-treasurer of the Farmers’ Institutes 
for the previous year will be directors for the first year; and in succeeding 
years the ex- PES aes and ex-vice-president of the preceding year will be 
directors. 

(g) The Board will have power to add to its numbers, 

Co-operative Societies, Granges and other agricultural organizations, as well 
as Boards of Trade and Publicity Associations, should be considered when 
choosing additional directors. The aim should be to have at least two 
directors in each locality where ‘a meeting or judging class is to be held. 


The various organizations and departments working in the interests of the 
farmers, are now so numerous that it became necessary to have a central organiza- 
tion through which plans could be made for meetings, short courses, demonstrations, 
etc., thus avoiding unnecessary overlapping and securing the co-operation of all 
local interests when work along agricultural lines was to be undertaken. 


THE OBJECT 
The object of each Board of Agriculture shall be the dissemination of agri- 


cultural knowledge in its district, ihe, development of local talent, to encourage ‘the 
formation of Farmers’ Clubs and to render them assistance, to encourage ngnenls 
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tural co-operation, to secure the co-operation of all agricultural organizations, 
women’s institutes, and representative men in the municipalities concerned, in 
planning-for and holding meetings and short courses in the interests of Agriculture, 
Home-making and Community Improvement, at which demonstrations, lectures and 
discussions will be featured, to forward the interests of the district agriculturally, 
socially and educationally, in all legitimate ways, to stimulate a more general co- 
operation among the Farmers’ Clubs, Women’s Institutes, and other agricultural 
organizations, and to hold a general rally of the farmers of the district and their 
families at least once a year. ‘The officers shall endeavour to bring the rank and 
file of the farmers into touch with the most successful local men, that the masses 
may become more conversant with the best and most profitable methods of farming, 
stock raising, dairying, fruit culture, and all activities connected with the industry 
of agriculture. The Board will be expected to co-operate with the District Repre- 
sentative in’ the various features of work under his direction. , 

The Boards have already become active in introducing a better road system 
in some of the counties, encouraging co-operation among the farmers, improving 
the schools of the district, ete. ; 

The Board of Agriculture for West Elgin planned an auto trip when they 
visited a number of good stock, fruit, and grain farms in East Elgin. The 
accompanying illustration will indicate in a measure the success of this feature. 


WOMENS’ INSTITUTES 


The statistical report for the year ending May, 1916, shows an increase along 
all lines. There were 30,335 members and 10,149 regular meetings were held with 
an attendance of 225,391. | 

Patriotic Work. $400,000.00 is a very conservative estimate of the con- 
tributions in cash and goods by the Institutes during the first two years of war. 
Weekly and fortnightly meetings for sewing are being held in many places, and most. 
varied have been the methods for raising money. The collections of one Institute 
for patriotic work during the year, and this is representative of the majority, 
amounted to $2,388.34. The committee of one small Institute upon hearing that 
wool was to advance in price ordered $1,100 worth, and, when they announced what 
had been done, it was not long before the Institute members and their friends had 
subscribed the amount required. Home relief has not been overlooked and the 
Northern Ontario fire sufferers, Children’s Shelters, Hospitals, etc., have received 
attention and support. 

DEMONSTRATION LEcTURE CoursEs. There is an increasing interest from 
year to year in the Demonstration Lecture Courses of two weeks in “ Food Values 
and Cooking,” First Aid and Home Nursing,” and “ Sewing.” Many of the 
Institutes which would otherwise take advantage of these courses are devoting 
their time to patriotic work. It has been demonstrated, however, in a number of 
cases that patriotic work has not suffered through the holding of these courses, as 

many new workers have been drawn into the Institute through the courses. There 
" were fifty-five courses held in 1915-16, with an attendance of 21,643. Plans have 
already been made for the holding of sixty-nine courses for 1916-17, a number of 
these to be held in conjunction with the Short Courses in Agriculture arranged 
for by the District Representatives. | 

Conventions. The record attendance at the three Provincial Conventions 
held in’ the fall of 1916, at Ottawa, London and Toronto, gave evidence of the 
importance of the subjects announced for discussion. Some of these were: 
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“What the Rural Communities can do.Toward Conserving Public Health,” “The 
Comparative Values of Various Food Products at Present Prices,’ “ Medical 
School Inspection,” “ Woman’s Assets as a Worker When She Looks for Paid 
Employment,’ “The Blind and their Needs,” “ Woman’s Responsibility During 
and After the War.” 'The work of the Red Cross and other patriotic societies had 
a special place on the programmes, and various phases of Institute work were also 
discussed. In addition to the Provincial conventions, a number of county and 
district conventions were held. 

MepicaL INSPECTION. Several demonstrations in Medical Inspection were 
given during the year. That at Gravenhurst was most successful, when four hun- 
dred pupils were examined. Three hundred were found to have unhealthy teeth, 
130 had bad throats and many had adenoids, while a number of cases of defective 
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A Women’s Institute Domestic Science Class—one of many. 
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hearing and eyesight were found. The inspection was followed by a clinic, when 
22 of the worst cases were operated upon. The teacher reports that these twenty-two 
have made rapid progress in their school work since the operations. 

Grrts’ Work. Through the Demonstration Lecture Courses and the general 
interest in patriotic work, many girls and young women have been drawn to the 
Institute. Their services are invaluable at the present time and will be an im- 
portant faétor in the future work of the Institute. In the spring of 1916, the 
Institutes Branch offered seeds to a few Institutes upon the condition that they 
would put in and care for gardens in accordance with instructions sent out by the 
Department. Some 250 gardens resulted and a keen interest was taken. The 
competitors were mostly young girls. The object in this work is to induce the 
people of the rural districts to use larger quantities of vegetables, and adopt im- 
proved methods in cooking and preserving the same. Plans are being made for an 
extension of this work in 1917. 
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DAIRY WORK ~ 


The year 1916 was the most prosperous year the Ontario Dairymen have yet 
experienced. While pastures were not so abundant as in the preceding year, and 
prices of necessary concentrates were high, the increased prices more than counter- 
balanced these obstacles to the industry. Cheese prices were unprecedentedly high 
during the past year, 1814, cents being the average price paid for this valuable food 
product, an article of food which has been greatly in demand for the armies of 
Britain and her allies. The prices received for butter have also been good, and 
the output has also considerably increased from that of the previous year. 

The value of the total dairy products of the Province for the year, including 
the output of powdered and condensed milk factories, dairy butter, urban milk 
supply, ice cream as well as the cheese and butter manufactured in our factories 
and creameries, is approximately $60,000,000. There were approximately 25,000,000 
pounds of creamery butter and 130,000,000 pounds of cheese manufactured in 
Ontario during 1916. 


Modern dairy barn where the equipment includes a milking machine, 


During the year there were 999 cheese factories, 108 of which paid by test, and 
167 creameries in operation in Ontario. There were 42,310 patrons of cheese 
factories, and 44,367 patrons of creameries. The dairy instructors made 14,503 
sediment tests during the year, and the results of these tests are doing much to 
improve the quality of the milk supplied to factories, which in turn is having a bene- 
ficial result on both the quantity and quality of the manufactured product, an 
improvement which assists greatly in increasing the price which can be demanded 
for the output from our factories. . : | 

An increased number of herds are being tested, and Ontario can now boast 
of some of the best dairy cows found on the continent. The influence of these 
good herds is being extended so that a gradually increasing number of farmers 
are taking an increased interest in improved methods in breeding and feeding their 
grade herds. | 
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- BUTTER GRADING. As a preliminary step to starting a plan for the grading 
of batter, the Department of Agriculture during the past year appointed an official 
grader, with headquarters at Toronto. His duties were investigational and 
educational. 

In addition to the settlement of disputes arising from the sale and purchase 
of inferior butter, he was asked to report to this Department on the quality of ali 
the butter he could see coming into Toronto, with the twofold object of ascertaining 
the quantities of the different grades of butter marketed; and, having this informa- 
tion, the Department could through the dairy instructors be able to reach the 
creameries and help the butter makers to overcome influences that were adversely 
affecting the quality. 

Out of a great number of shipments examined it was found that 57 per cent. 
graded first-class 41 per cent., second-grade, and only 1 per cent. third-grade. 
During the warm weather extending from July 25th to September 25th, 54 per 
cent. of the butter graded less than first-grade, while during the month of October, 
70 per cent. graded first-grade. This shows that in good weather, when the cream 
will care for itself, number-one grade butter is generally produced. Some 
creameries shipped throughout the hottest weather nothing but number-one grade 
butter, proving that under the best management, good quality can be maintained 
at all times. The information obtained will be the basis of further work next year. 

As in former years, vaiuable dairy instruction has been given at the dairy 
department of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, and the Kingston Dairy 
‘School. In addition to scientific dairy information given to the large classes 
attending those institutions experimental work of most practical value was carried 
on at each school. 


DAIRY STANDARDS ‘ACT 


At the last session of the Legislature a Bill was passed dealing with the 
methods for paying for milk at cheese factories and also with the question of butter 
grading. ‘The legislation has since been very generally discussed, and it has been 
regarded as one of the most important developments in the history of the dairy 
industry in the Province.. In regard to the payment for milk at cheese factories 
the Bill provides that the butter-fat or butter-fat and casein should be the basis 
for payment instead of merely the weight as in the past. It was provided that this 
should be arrived at either by the straight fat test or by what is known as the plus 
two test the factor two being taken to represent the casein content. This would 
involve a very radical change in the method of payment, but it was contended that 
it would constitute a fairer basis, because the real value of 100 lbs. of milk in the 
making of cheese is based largely on its content of butter-fat and casein. 

Another clause affecting the cheese factories provided that all whey should 
be pasteurized before being returned to the individual farms in the farmers’ cans. 
The reason for this was largely sanitation and prevention of disease among stock. 

In the matter of butter grading general provisions were laid down with a view 
to arriving at a basis by which cream might be paid for at the creameries on the 
basis of quality, not merely its butter-fat content. This would involve also the 
grading of butter and the selling of butter on Government certificates as to quality. 

In introducing this legislation the Minister recognized that it was of very 
far-reaching impcrtance and affected between 70,000 pnd 80,000 producers in the 
Province. “Under these circumstances it was recognized that considerable education 
would need to be carried gn in order to acquaint those concerned with the nature 
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of the Bill, with the reasons for it, and with the facts as to its possible results. 
Emphasis was laid on the necessity of taking every step possible to protect the 
quality of the Ontario product, particularly having regard to the competition to 
which it would in all probability be subjected at the termination of the war. Accord- 
ingly it was provided that the Bill would not come into effect for a period of one 
year and during the past few months the Department has carried on an educational 
campaign with a view to accomplishing the purposes mentioned. A pamphlet con- 
taining a copy of the Act, and the discussion thereon in the Legislative Committee 
was placed in the hands of all the producers and speakers provided for fall meet- 
ings, when the matter will no doubt be thoroughly thrashed out. Supplementing 
this the dairy officials in Eastern Ontario were requested to make tests of the actual 
amounts of cheese which could be made out of 100 Ibs. of milk of varying butter- 
fat and casein content. The result of this work was a striking demonstration of the 
unfairness of paying for milk under the pooling system. A glance at the accom- 
panying picture will clearly demonstrate the fact. 

In the matter of the creamery side of the dairy industry, different steps were 
desirable. A special officer was appointed to carry on grading of butter in the 
city on the basis of samples sent in. In this way much information was obtained, 
which will be of value later in working out a system for the grading of butter. As 
intimated, it was recognized that the legislation was primarily of an educational 
nature, but being accompanied as it has been by practical work, it seems likely to 
be productive of very beneficial results to the dairy industry of this Province. 


‘ ' 


FRUIT BRANCH 


Owing to the war, this Branch has devoted a great deal of its energies to 
the production, packing and shipping of fruit for the use of the soldiers and 
sailors in the hospitals of Great Britain and France. For demonstration purposes 
the Department has leased five commercial orchards in different parts of the Pro- 
vince. Three of these gave good crops, the others light crops, all of the fruit 
being put up in boxes and sent overseas. In addition several thousand boxes 
were purchased already packed, while over six thousand were packed by the Fruit 
Branch at the Pre-Cooling Station at Grimsby through the courtesy of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture who placed this building free of charge 
at our disposal. Altogether some twenty-two thousand boxes of apples were shipped 
by the Province as a gift to the gallant men who are serving our country at 
the front. 

Along the same lines, the Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland con- 
tinued the canning of tender fruits and apples for hospital use. All of the fruit 
raised on the farm and large quantities from the surrounding territory were 


Gathered for a pruning demonstration. 


packed in the experimental cannery. The shipments overseas included one hundred 
and forty tons of peaches, fifteen tons of plums, seven tons of apples and fifteen 
tons of strawberry, raspberry and black currant jam put up in about fifty thou- 
sand gallon cans. a eae , a 

All of this work was carried out in addition to the regular duties of the 
Fruit Branch and the Experiment Station, the funds being provided by the 
Province from a special vote for war purposes. Experiments and demonstrations 
in pruning, spraying and other orchard practices, packing schools, visits to advise 
orchardists on problems that require special treatment, work on. bulletins and 
circulars. These lines of work took ‘up the attention of the staff during the 


balance of the year. eS 


= 
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The past season will long be remembered by fruit growers for the very adverse 
weather conditions experienced. The extremely wet spring followed by just as 
dry a summer made spraying and cultivation unusually difficult, particularly as 
this was ‘aggravated by a decided shortage of labor. All growers suffered alike 
but the results were most unfortunate for the apple orchardists whose crop was 
not only seriously diminished by the wet at blossom time and a heavy June 
drop continued into July but by the worst attack of scab ever experienced in 
Ontario. As a result the markets both of the west and at home had to be supplied 
by fruit from other sources. r 

The Department in its own orchards was able to keep the fruit clean by 
careful and continued spraying. That it pays is proven by the figures given 
below :— 4 


APPLES: RESULTS OF SPRAYING, 1916. 


: No. of Per cent. . No. of Per cent. 
Variety. Sprays. clean. - Variety. Sprays. clean. 
Collingwood ; | : Whitby : 
IDV cic seee oe ea clea post a 96 DY sa pores oneness 5 80 
os Ceoecorercccvecosn | 4 96 SLOW cave anni 5 84 
as apths waste ete 5) 96 Greening ....... | 5 90 
OUOW 2 so ves eae ; ee RibsStop eves: os | 5 96 
Bee Aa | oon 96 |Thedford : | 
Greening raseneees| ; Be Spy, young trees.| 5 97 
a SCAT es 5 98 ‘* large ghee 
so kieee. well pruned. 5 85 
McIntosh eeecescce 6 90 66 large trees, 
Wellington (Orchard . ee ety 5 ti 
: close to lake): Holland Pippin... 90 
EO DVibeSatoces.. ene 6 dormant 52 | 
spray Paris: | 
2 pe ume tee a Spy sic oe | 3 low 50 
ht aR sle te Pome ig 5 83 F | land 
BOA DAG GEE Bead ri tee e cece eens 3 high 89 
(Orchard § mile from. a | 4 land 95 
ike) ae eeeeee eens Se hae 
Cranberry ss is. ss 4 89 Greening secs. 5 97 
Ben Davis.<3 20.25 5 92 Wagner....... Aa toa 100 
4th Spray 2 weeks after blossom. _ dth Spray one month later, 


In the five orchards under the care of this Branch were 1,307 bearing trees 
ranging from 16 to 40 years of age, about one-third Northern Spy, the balance 
a mixture of varieties usually found in Ontario orchards. The expenditures and 
receipts for the year show the following results — . 


EXPENDITURE. RECEIPTS. > 
Prange $29 5. se ee oe RE eg ec $365 33 Boxsapples a. see tee es $200 94° 
DDrd yah Oo ot eee Sore tat hiones 790 72 CulisSee ea Senate oe 723 21 
Manure and cultivation............ - 446 03 
Picking, packing and packages ..... 2,789 96 
Rentals <i: 7.6. c. Wie dis Mae be ate eee 1y442-00 
Receipts above expenditures........ 3,090 14 


$8,924 15 $8,924 15 
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No allowance has been made in the above figures for management. On the 
other hand expert labor was employed and the rates of pay are higher than 
usually paid by the fruit-grower. The unusually high prices for good fruit 
certainly brought up the receipts to a high figure. 


HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


PLANT Breepinc. The work the past season has been somewhat interrupted 
with military duty, but nevertheless considerable cross-pollination and propagation 
work has been accomplished. Large numbers of hybrid and seedling plants from 
the previous year’s work have been secured and most of them transplanted to 
the field in a plantation with sufficient space to fruit. In spite of the extreme 
adverse weather conditions throughout the whole season, a large percentage made 
satisfactory progress by the fall: . 

The breeding work has altogether been confined to the fruits of commercial 
importance in the Niagara District and since its inception only one plantation 


Vineland fruit farm, looking to the lake and showing the irrigation system. 


of raspberries and one of strawberries have fruited. The results from these 
will serve as a guidance for future work in these fruits. Every plant in some- 
thing over 8,000 of these strawberry and raspberry hybrids and seedlings has 
been carefully examined and described and 280 selections made in strawberries 
and 30 in the raspberries.- All of these selections show indications of being equal 
or superior to our commercial varieties but they must be given a thorough test 
and their superiority proven beyond a doubt before any of them can be offered 
to the public. It is hoped that an improved strawberry will be introduced to 
the trade next year. | 

Much other work is under way and many young plants are all making as 
rapid and satisfactory growth as can be expected and no doubt will, in a few 
years’ time, yield valuable material, both as to the yielding of information from 
a scientific viewpoint and as improved varieties. 

4M 
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PomoLoey. Several of the experiments being conducted under this Depart- 


ment are beginning to show very interesting results. Chief among these experi- / 


ments might be mentioned that of summer pruned vs. winter pruned vs. unpruned 
apple trees. A complete report of this experiment was published in the Fruit 
Branch, Circular for August, 1916. . 

A good start has been made in the work of identification and careful detailed 
description of the various fruits at the Station. Complete descriptions of the 
many varieties as to hardiness, yield and susceptibility to disease of the trees and 
of the quality, etc., of the fruit itself are made. 

The outside work of the Station grows steadily. Many telephone calls, 
letters and personal visits are made by growers both near and far on questions 
pertaining to their particular lines of fruit growing. Members of the staff are 
called upon to make many visits'during the season to growers scattered throughout 
the whole Niagara District. 

VEGETABLES. Practically all the vegetable oe is a continuation of variety 
testing and other experiments started in 1914 with new work added from time 
to time. : 

The variety testing experiments include eleven varieties of asparagus, thirty 
varieties of tomatoes with a total of some three hundred individual selections, 
nine varieties of potatoes with a large number of single hill selections, eleven 
varieties of garden peas with a large number of individual selections, and a few 
varieties each of corn, beets, onions, cabbage, cauliflower and celery. Seeds from 
all of these crops and selections are being saved for further work in the field. 

Trrigation, cultivation and fertilizer tests are being conducted with good 
results on asparagus, potatoes, celery, onions, beets, carrots, lettuce, cabbage cand 
cauliflowers. 

A considerable quantity of vegetable seed is produced each year related 
the difficult biennials such as cabbage, cauliflower, celery, onions, carrots, beets 
and parsnips as well as the common annuals. A considerable quantity of onion 
and beet seed has been distributed to a number of vegetable growers in an 
experimental way. Very good success is reported for these seeds so far. 

Other work:includes a small crop of melons grown in frames early in the 
season with a few tomatoes or cucumbers grown at odd times in the greenhouse. 
Small crops of beans, peppers, radishes, egg plants one rhubarb are produced : as 
well as other uncommon and new vegetables. 


FOR HOSPITALS OVERSEAS 
From June 29th until November 20th the canning factory at the Experiment 
Station operated continuously in the preparation of jams, jellies and canned 
fruits for the Canadian Military Hospitals overseas. 
The jams and jellies were made chiefly from strawberry, raspberry, black 


) 


currant, peach and apple and amounted to 7,022 gallon tins or 63,194 pounds 


net weight. 
The most important item in the pack was the 32,562 gallons of peaches, 
canned in heavy syrup. This quantity represents 140 tons of choice peaches. 
Other fruits of note were 4,037 gallon tins of apples, 3,949 of plums and 
558 of pears. 3 \ 
The total pack eanaisted of 49,140 gallons. All of this material has been 
labelled. carefully secured in strong cases and forwarded to the military hospitals— 
a gift from the people of Ontario to wounded Canadians overseas. 


i 
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Apart from the work of canning an investigation hag been made into the 


_ maturing of grapes. The object was to find out definitely the changes in sugar 


and acid content of different varieties of grapes while developing on various types 
of soil. By continuing the investigation for another two years, seasonal variations 
will have been allowed for and we shall be in a position to tell the fruit-grower 
the minimum amount of sugar and the maximum of acid which a grape nee 
have before it is fit to market. 

Throughout the summer the leading varieties of strawberries, raspberries, 
plums and peaches were studied for their value in canning and jam-making. In 
connection with this work eight California varieties of clingstone peaches are 
being propagated. When these come into bearing they will be tested along with 
our own varieties. ‘$ 


INSPECTION WORK 


1. NuRserRies. TF ive inspectors, assisted from time to time by the Provincial 
Inspector, Mr. W. EH. Biggar, were engaged during this summer in the inspection 
of nursery stock for San José Scale. The following is approximately the number 
of trees’ inspected :— 

_ Apples, 1,500,000; pears, 150,000; plums, 100,000; cherries (sweet and sour), 
150,000; peaches, 250,000. In addition to these there were several hundred thou- 


~ sand ornamental trees, currant and gooseberry plants and shrubs of various kinds. 


In districts where San José Scale was known to exist all orchards within 
half a. mile of each nursery were inspected during the winter and early spring 
and wherever scale was found the owners were notified of the fact, given definite 


instructions how to combat it successfully, and required to carry out these instruc- 


tions. In consequence no complaints from nurserymen of the state of the sur- 
rounding orchards have reached this office. 

2. Fumieation. All nursery stock from the scale infested districts was 
fumigated with hydrocyanic acid gas by our own inspectors before it was shipped 
out or distributed.. In districts where no scale has been found either in the 
nurseries or surrounding orchards the nurseryman was allowed to do his own 
fumigation in accordance with written directions furnished him. 

3. ORCHARDS. Municipal inspectors throughout the various townships of the 
Niagara district. with the exception of Niagara township, where the Council failed 
to appoint an inspector, examined the orchards in spring for San José Scale and 
Black Knot, and later peach orchards for Yellows and Little Peach. , An effort 
-was made this year to have the scale inspection completed as early as possible 
so that the inspectorg might visit the orchards again during the spraying and 
‘point out any defects in the method of doing the work. In addition to the 
‘Niagara district there were inspectors appointed in Blenheim, Dunwich and 
Bosanquet townships, and also in the towns of Grimsby, Beamsville, St. Catharines, 
‘Thorold, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Niagara Falls, Seaforth and Walkerville. We are 
‘glad to report that Yellows and Little Peach remain well under control, very 
‘few trees being diseased in well inspected townships. 

4. Loca INFESTATIONS WITH SAN José ScaLe. From a few new localities 
‘specimens of San José Scale have been sent in for identification. In each instance 


‘the Provincial Inspector was sent to the locality and by advice and demonstration 
showed how the pest could be combatted. Very excellent results have followed 
from this method of prompt attention to each individual case and in | consequence 


-the Bprpad of the scale has been slow. 
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APIARY INSPECTION, 1916 oe 


The diseases of the honey bee have been combatted this past season by apiary 
inspectors visiting the bee-keepers and inspecting the apiaries, and also by a 
series of apiary demonstrations conducted with a view to educating the bee-keeper 
to be his own inspector. The success of these methods varies considerably in 
different localities. ‘There is no doubt that better bee-keeping follows in the 
wake of the inspector and the demonstrators, and that a disease is in many cases 
a blessing in disguise, while in other districts it is causing an enormous loss 
annually. 3 

The demonstrations are often followed by the inspection work. Bee-keepers 
after attending the apiary demonstration know without further instruction how 
to carry out the treatment when the inspector pronounces the colonies to be diseased. 
The time spent conducting these demonstrations is more than repaid by the time 
saved in explaining the details of the treatment to a dozen or more bee-keepers 
at once, rather than to each one individually. 


ee oh 


Studying Beekeeping. 

Nearly twenty years ago, Foul Brood inspection was conducted with a view 
to eradicate the disease. After so many years of steady conscientious work the 
disease is. still prevalent and is found scattered over a greater area. But the 
inspection work has not been a failure, even though it has failed to exterminate 
the disease. It has founded a better system of bee-keeping in Ontario and 
largely due to the efforts of the apiary inspectors, bee-keepers are enabled to 
engage extensively in the honey producing industry and produce as large, if not 
larger crops than previously. 

The vote for the inspection work was apportioned to the different counties 
according to their needs. In this way it was hoped to do the most work where 
it was most needed. The extremely wet weather in the early part of the season 
seriously checked the work and the very heavy honey flow prevented rapid work, — 
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as the inspectors had to remove many supers before they could get at the brood- 
chamber. 

Those applying for special inspection were given first attention. The inspector 
was instructed to attend to these requests and while in their neighborhood do as 
much work as possible. In this way, the most urgent cases received attention 
and the careless indifferent bee-keeper did not take up the inspector’s time unless 
he was a menace to his neighborhood. 

Of the 652 apiaries visited, 215 were reported diseased, showing in the 6,718 
colonies inspected that 19.8 per cent. were diseased. The inspectors burned over 
9 per cent. of the colonies inspected. : 


DUSTING INSTEAD OF LIQUID SPRAYING 


One of the most important and interesting matters to fruit growers during 
the past season has been the experimental work in the use of dust instead of 
liquid sprays. Tests in the application of chemicals in dry rather than liquid 
form have been made at Cornell, in New York State, over a period of four or five 
years. The results announced last year seemed to favor “dusting” as being 
equal in effectiveness and superior in point of saving time. Accordingly tests 
were made in this Province during the past-season. Although one season’s results 
are not considered absolutely conclusive, the results were very favorable as far as 
the work of the Provincial Entomologist was concerned. He reports as follows :— 


Dust sprayer in orchard. 


“A careful and somewhat extensive test was made on apples, plums, cherries, 
peaches and grapes of the new method of treating diseases and insects by dusting them 
with a mixture composed of 85% very finely ground sulphur and 15% arsenate of lead 
powder. Wherever, as in the case of grapes, an insecticide was not required the 
arsenate of lead was omitted. The dusting was done by means of a blower driven by 
a 214 h.p. gasoline engine. For the sake of convenience all the work was carried on in 
the Niagara district’ The result on a block of ninety-two very large and much neglected 
apple trees was that at the time of picking an average of 97 % of the fruit was free from 
scab, and a little over 90% free from Codling moth. On a liquid sprayed plot in the 
same orchard where lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead paste were used, the result was 
an average of 99% of the fruit free from scab and about the same percentage free from 
Codling moth as in the dusted area. Untreated orchards of the same varieties of fruit 
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averaged from 40% to 50%, free from scab and from 30% to 60% free from worms... It 
is thus clear that under Niagara district weather conditions the dust method of treat- 
ing orchards gave almost as good results as the liquid spray, both on apple scab and 
Codling moth, the two main orchard pests of the Province. The foliage on the dusted - 
trees was more nearly perfect than that on the liquid sprayed trees. The dust spray 
required not more than one-eighth of the time to apply and, though a little trying on 
the eyes, was not nearly so unpleasant to-use. It demanded, however, just as much 
intelligence and much more rapidity of movement on the part of the operator than the 
old method of spraying. On large apple trees the cost was less than that of the liquid 
sprayed, but on small trees was greater; the smaller the trees the larger the comparative 
cost. 

“It would be unwise from our own results to come to the conclusion that the dust 
spray would be satisfactory under all.conditions because reports from all other experi- 
menters in the Province except one, show that they did not obtain nearly so good effects 
upon the apple scab with this new method as with the liquid spray. There is no doubt 
that wet weather washes off the dust spray much more quickly. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to suspend judgment before coming to a decision as to the use of the dust 
spray on apples. We should perhaps, mention here that a great drawback to the use 
of the dust is that up to the present time no really satisfactory substance has been 
tested that would completely control the San José and Oyster-shell Scales when applied 
with the dusting machine, and, therefore, we have still to rely upon the liquid spray for 
the first or dormant spray by ‘which these pests are combatted. 

“Upon cherries the dust gave as nearly as we could estimate the same results as 
the liquid lime-sulphur and as Bordeaux mixture, the trees sprayed with any of these 
being much freer from rot than the unsprayed trees. 

“On Lombard plums, the only ones tested, good_results were obtained in the con- 
trol of the rot compared with the unsprayed check trees of the same variety. 

“On peaches no conclusion could be drawn as to the value of the dust as a con- 
troller of brown rot, because this disease was almost totally absent even on unsprayed 
trees. 

“On grapes it controlled almost complete powdery mildew, both on the foliage and 
fruit, though several applications were necessary to effect this result. Unsprayed vines 
showed a considerable number of infested fruits and leaves. The effect on black rot of 
grapes could not be determined because there was almost none of this disease this year 
in any vineyard visited.” 
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CO-OPERATION AND MARKETS BRANCH 


Through the Branch a good deal of detail work has been carried on in 
assisting to organize and incorporate co-operative organizations of producers and 
in conferring with and advising established co-operative associations. No attempt 
has been made to force an unnatural growth of these organizations but the 
endeavor is made by responding to applications for assistance to see that they 
are soundly organized and economically managed. 

It is difficult under the present circumstances, to obtain actual figures, but 
there -are in Ontario approximately the following business organizations of 


farmers :— 
52 Fruit Growers’ Associations. 8 Corn Growers’ Associations. 
35 Egg Circles. 5 Potato Growers’ Associations. 
11 Vegetable Growers’ Associations. A 2 Onion Growers’ Associations. 
1 Honey Producers’ Association. 1 Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
31 Seed Centres. ' 1 Bean Growers’ Association. 


18 Live Stock Breeders’ Associations. 


and an, undetermined number of co-operative creameries, cheese factories, milk 
producers’ associations, farmers’ clubs, etc., as well as a number of miscellaneous 


- organizations handling a variety of products. The above are all in business in 


an organized way and the list does not include numerous organizations of an 
educational nature which are nevertheless doing more or less co-operative buying 
and selling. : 

It is important that co-operative marketing associations establish grades of 
the produce they are selling in order that members may be justly paid for pro- 
duce delivered and the production of quality be encouraged. Few farm products 
are legally standardized and until they are so standardized the association must 
establish grades for itself. Information is being collected to assist in defining 
grades of various products, so that they may at least be uniform for the Province. 

Another important matter in connection with co-operative associations is that 
of book-keeping and we find this to be a great weakness. Information is being 
collected as to suitable systems for the different lines of trade, and oux,investiga- 
tion of the affairs of a number of associations clearly indicate the need of extended 
information and assistance to practically all co-operative associations in this 
connection. 

An increasing number of co-operative associations are seeing the advantages 

_of incorporation. These are incorporated under The Ontario Companies Act, 
and direction and assistance has been given in this direction to the organizations 
concerned. 

There are in the Province some 300 Farmers’ Clubs and though organized 
mainly for educational purposes, they are the natural breeding ground for co- 
operative enterprises. Many of these Clubs have made a start in co-operative 
trading, both in buying and selling. Their experience has created a desire for 
a more efficient organization of the Clubs for these ,purposes, and from such Clubs 
there is being organized a number of important co-operative trading organizations. 
In the main, Farmers’ Clubs are now co-operating in the buying of supplies; 
increasing numbers are, however, carrying on co-operative marketing. In almost 
all cases when Clubs have become incorporated they have entered upon the business 
of marketing some farm product, or products. As an illustration of the tendency 
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of these Farmers’ Clubs, Lambton County might be cited. In the County there 
are some 40 Clubs, each in the past carrying on its buying of supplies independently. 
During the year a federation of these Clubs has been effected and incorporated. 
This Central organization for the County will mobilize the buying for the individual - 
Clubs and will undertake the marketing of live stock, to be followed as occasion 
warrants by the marketing of other commodities. One or two other counties are 
following in the direction of ~Lambton in this regard. 

During the year the Branch circulars listing farm products. wanted or for 
sale by Farmers’ Clubs have continued and circulated to all organizations. 

Seventy-one Farmers’ Clubs have reported purchases to the amount of 
$225,268, an average of $3,173. 

Twelve Farmers’ Clubs report sales of farm products of $178,624, an average 
of $14,885 per Club. 

During the year a large number of the srs Associations has been visited, 
and much information as to their methods obtained. In visiting the associations | 
this information has been disseminated in a personal and effective way. Particular 
enquiries were made as to the methods of book-keeping and a suitable set of 
books is now being tried out which it is hoped will make the business of the 
associations much more satisfactory. 

The work of systematizing the marketing of tender fruits of Niagara Pen- 
insula has been continued. The working out of a system where it can be put 
into active operation has not yet been completed but progress has been made. 

The Branch offered to assist Fruit Associations in making an audit of their 
books. A number of associations responded and these were visited and suggestions 


. made as to improving the system of records to suit the particular business of 


the associations. 
Twenty-three Fruit Associations report sales of $448,775, an average of 
- $19,251. 

Nineteen Associations report supplies bought to the amount of $60,478, an 
average of $3,183. 

There are in the Province some 35 or 40 active co- operative Egg Circles. 

Fourteen of these report sales of $111,035, an average of $7,931. Practically 
all the work of Circles is in the sale of eggs, fie Circles only, reporting supplies 
bought of $536. 

So far no co-operative associations have been incorporated for the express 
purpose of marketing live stock. A number of associations are, however, shinning 
stock co-operatively in conjunction with other activities. 

A few Farmers’ Clubs have united the shipments of its members’ regularly, 
reports coming back of Clubs selling $10,000, $14,000, and as high as $100,000 
worth of live stock annually, and marketing associations in New Ontario and 
Manitoulin Island sell considerable quantities of cattle, hogs, lambs, ete. This 
work is being investigated to gather information upon which to organize Live _ 
Stock Shipping Associations. 

The farmers of Pelee Island, because of their peculiar situation, have been 
at a disadvantage-as regards the marketing of the products of the Island. During 
the year the Branch assisted in organizing the Pelee Island Co-operative Marketing 
Association, which has already materially benefited the Island, especially in the 
marketing oPtheir wheat and hogs. 

pcan the Canadian Seed Genes Association a number of Seed Centres 
for the production and sale of pedigreed seed has been formed. Only some half 
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dozen of the 30 or more Centres have as yet seed for sale. There are, however, 
a small number of organizations which are not Seed Centres but are producing 
and selling seeds co-operatively, one association selling $80,000 worth and another 
$13,000. : : 

In the Province are a number of special crop districts, where the marketing 
of the crop has not received the attention which production has. An instance is 
‘the onions of Leamington District, and the Branch is at present assisting the 
growers in forming an organization for more efficient marketing of onions. 

The Tomato and Fruit-growers of Leamington are now partly organized © 
with two or three companies doing practically the same work in the same territory. 
The Branch is assisting these to come together and carry on the work through one 
company with a consequent lessening of the cost of marketing. 

The above are cited as illustrations of the activities of the Branch. Numerous 
co-operative organizations have been visited during the year; most of the assistance 
given being in the matter of organization. In this way much detail information 
has been collected and made available for districts desiring to be organized. Lists 
of wholesale firms and manufacturers have been prepared and sent to co-operative 
associations desiring the same. As complete a list as possible of all organizations 
in the Province is maintained and is available to members of the various trades, 
in farm products and supplies, who desire to be put in touch with these organiza- 
tions. Each year sees some advance in systematizing and organizing of the market- 
ing of farm products in the Province, and the aim of the Branch is to encourage 
and assist these organizations to become economic and permanent factors of the 
trade. | 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


During the year 1916 the work of the Department of Agriculture conducted 
in the various counties by the District Representatives has on the whole been most 
encouraging in spite of difficulties mef with in securing competent help. There 
has been only one new office opened, 
¥ < ‘| viz., at Monteith, in northern Tem- 
| iskaming, making in all 45 offices 
throughout the Province. The County 
of Lincoln fulfilled the necessary con- 
ditions entitling them to a District Re- 
presentative office, but owing to the 
scarcity of experienced men, the De- 
partment was unable to grant the re- 
quest at present. It has been the prac- — 
tice prior to the war to employ under- 
graduates of the Ontario Agricultural 
College as assistants to the District 
Representatives; in 1915, this form of 
assistance was continued for the sum- 
mer months only. This year, it was 
found advisable to dispense with as- 
sistants altogether, with the exception 
_of a few of the larger counties. While this proved a rather serious handicap to 
the work, I am glad to report that with the assistance of temporary local help all 
lines of work were continued and in some casés considerably increased. Agri-- 
cultural production is no doubt most important at the present time and the District 
Representative is an important factor in this work. - However, many of the men 
have felt that they could serve their country better by donning the khaki and I 
am proud to state that 25 young men have gone overseas with the Canadian forces, 
Our Honor Roll at the present time is as follows :— | 


= 


Winners of the cup in stock judging at the 
school fair. 


HONoR ROLL. 


L. H. Bertram, Dons Hat 

W. E. Hare. J. A. Carroll. 
C. A. Tregillus. H. Re Hare. 

J. HE. Lattimer (prisoner), H. M. MeHlroy. 
C. C. Main. C. Graham 

M. T. Smith (killed), R. L. Vining 

S. Waterman. J. L. Foote 

R. Austin. P. C. Connon 
Geo. Wilson. F. C. Donald 
D. R. Irvine. R. B. Hinman 
G. A. Elliott. L. P. Clemens. 5 
W. G. Magee. R. S. Beckett. 


P. S. D. Harding. 
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SEE ee ao 


MEETINGS IN OFFICE. 


: ai Horse Ayrshire 
‘Agri- | Horti- | Ban. Oats 5 , : 
Month. Cheese |. janral cultural). Associa Breeders’ | Breeders’ Women’s| Red 
Board. Rnoteey tioeiat tei Associa- | Associa- Ins. Cross. 
. y: Ae : tion. tion. 
November ..... 3 1 Bay sachs Pit aD pci pene eee are 1 3 
December ..... Aros BS Eat a pio aan ye aes Pee ae vals ay Meanie ae 1 2 
JANUATY veces Situs wee i Ee Gn a ioe ca q ] ti dp earner age 1 mer] 
PE DLUATV sce eis lel nein ok ore os we Ges 1 1 Ot Re ae tid eek ee EPI 1 3 
March..... Paey oe te Ses ee 1 Nee Rae 1 1 Dee ais Os . 
ries cet. bos ea 1 Pp 1 1 Sete csbe ees 1 1 
Maye nese ec 5 Me wo hic ak oan esr el eee rst a peea ane eles A 1 1 
UNE Ss onc sores te. cera eras ar Ch ete eG EN eka Meats Lae a 2 We gio 
AWG sie ese ee es 4 1 Sheets ae cae A ee rete SRetseen are ete 1 5 He agp 
RORUST sce ai : Reha 1 1 Se Nae ee lose als PHM seg tera ae 1 2 
September..... 4 2 Rane ule 1 ate “Satekie of Fyn ee Dee Se ves 2 
October... vs o5% Gas pee y pee Ta eed BER oN Oe tations ocean ae ee Banc a's 2 
Totals <.<% 31 9 5 4 4 1 12 17 


It is encouraging to note the increased interest on the part of the farmer in 
District Representative work, as evidenced by the use made of the District Repre- 
sentative’s office each year. The following statement received from one of the 
offices will serve as an illustration: (See Hastings County report on office work, 


page 2.) : 

District Representatives are encouraged to write articles for the local papers 
on various agricultural subjects at timely intervals throughout the year. These are 
usually quite brief and deal with questions of special interest to the farmers in that 
locality. In this way the District Representative has been able to come in contact 
with many farmers who could not be reached in any other way. The following is 
a list of articles prepared by one District Representative for the papers of his 
county : 

’ Power Machinery on the Farm Home.” 

“Planning the Spring Work and the New Crop.” 
‘Rearing and Housing Chickens.” 

“Results of Corn Variety Test.” 

“Seasonable Hints for December.” 

“Resuits of Junior Farmers’ Competition.” 
“Short Courses in Stock Judging.” 

“Results of Demonstration Orchards.” 

“Stock Judging Team at Guelph.” 

““ Winter Management of Hogs.” 

“Pruning Trees.” 

“Treating Grain for Smut.” 

‘Preparedness for Spring Work on the Farm.” 
“Standing Field Crop Competitions.” 

“School Fairs in 1916.” 

‘‘Retired Farmers for Farm Work.” a 
“ A Call to Men and Boys to Help on the Farm.” 
“The Backyard Garden.” 

“Testing Seed Corn.” 

‘Select Your Seed Potatoes Carefully.” 

‘ Management of Chicks.” 

“Tent Caterpillars.” 

"“ Black Leg in Cattle.” 

“ Pests of Roses: Getting Rid of Red Ants.” 

“ Agricultural College Excursion.” 

“Potato Blight and How to Prevent it.” 

“Crop Prospects for Peel County.” 

‘Home Garden Contest.” 

“Courses in Agriculture.” 
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SCHOOL FAIRS 


The School Fair movement which is being conducted by the District Repre- 
sentatives throughout the Province continues to receive the hearty approval and 
support of children and parents alike. This has been proven decisively by the 
results of the past season, when in spite of unfavorable weather conditions, the 
Fairs, both in interest and number, surpassed all previous records. The following 
table gives a comparison with the records for 1915: 


1915. 1916. 

Numberyof: fairs: held) i420 eee a ee ee 234 275° 
Number. of-schools included 4. %.05...5. css, 2,291 2,620 
Number of children*:taking part .2) 4.3. .5.6e. . 48,386 60,262 
Attendance of children at fairs.) 2.200.000. Xs 72,860 83,029 
Attendance of adults at fairs ............... Se an 84,406 95,217 
Lotal wattendatice Th) 05s ewe oe ee ee ey eee 157,266 178,246 
Nia thetelocs. Bevitaiwighls av et, PRS ee, me 116,236 113,263 

eases dee Sg" ant Nis aE Me De a 51,243 55,947 


When the School Fair movement was 
first inaugurated quite a number of people 
felt that it would interfere with the suc- 
cess of the township and county fairs. 
It is true that the attendance at school 
fairs in some sections is in excess of that 
at the township fair. However,: the .De- 
partment has always maintained that the 
School Fair would eventually prove the 
salvation of many small agricultural soc- 
ieties. This is being demonstrated in 


the children, as a result of the inspiration 
and training of the School Fairs, are be- 
coming exhibitors at many of the Town- 


extract from one of our District Repre- 


Shield given to the school winning highest sentative’s reports will serve to illustrate 
number of points in district. : ; 
this point: 


“Tom Simpson, who won $5 in prizes at the Wardsville School Fair was so encour- 
aged by his success that he exhibited at the local fal! fair and carried off $11 in prizes. 
We also heard from other parts of the County of children who had been.successful at 
school fairs and had been induced to exhibit at local fairs. One pupil who received 
first on his mangels at the school fair, also won first at the local township fair. 
Another boy, after winning at his school fair, exhibited at two township fairs. The 
following is a list of material he exhibited and the prizes won:— ) 


Sheds arth sas 3/04 etna aphaarNOh ote pte Fall Fair— 1st on Watermelon, 
2nd “ Garden Squash. 
Ist “ Globe Beets. 
2nd “ Salsify. 
3rd “ Pears. 
Ist “ Barred Rock Chickens. 
2nd “ White Leghorn Chickens. 
3rd “~ Tomatoes. 
die ahem 64 aM, shi oes s MPR ee eee Fail Fair—i1st ‘“ Pears. 
- 2nd “ Beets. 
Ist “ Pie Pumpkin. 
2nd “* Watermelon. 
Ist “ White Leghorn Chickens. 


several sections of the Province in that — 


ship and County Fairs. The following 


4 
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Many of the more progressive township and county fairs fully appreciate the 
importance of encouraging the children to exhibit, and not only permit the children 
to enter the regular classes but also have a special list of prizes open only to chil-~ 
dren taking part in school fair work. 


: SEED FOR SCHOOL FAIRS 


It has been the practice from the beginning to supply the children with seed. 
In this way the District Representative is enabled to introduce seed of good quality 
and of desirable varieties. This not only serves as a demonstration but we find that 
the seed used by farmers in many cases 
originated from the seed supplied to 
the children by the Department. We 
also find that the children in many 
instances save the seed from their 
home-grown plots for use the next 
season. In one county a record was 
kept of all the children receiving seed 
the previous year. It was found that 
33 per cent. of the cttildren planted 
their seed from 1915, in 1916; 60 per 
cent. their barley, 25 per cent. their 
early potatoes and 22 per cent. their 
late potatoes. The following is an out- 
line of a plan adopted by a District 
Representative for the purpose of 
securing high-class potato seed for 
school fair distribution: Four bushels 
of registered Green Mountain potato 
seed was purchased from a member of 
the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion last spring. From these four 
bushels three bushels of seed free from 
scab and other signs of disease were 
selected. The seed was soaked in 
formalin for two hours and planted on 
well prepared ground that had not 
grown potatoes for some years. This 
seed plot was kept sprayed throughout 
the season and served as a demon- 
BLTACLOp plot ay controlling blight, the A school fair director—one of the bright boys 
tops remaining green until frost came. who help to make the fairs a success. 
At digging time they gave a splendid 
yield, which is all the more remarkable considering the fact that all the other potatoes 
in the same district were practically a failure. The seed is clean, free from disease, 
and is very desirable for distribution among children connected with school fair 
work. In order to still further improve the strain careful hill selection was made 
to be used for seed for a similar plot next year. The Department has instructed 
all District Representatives to adopt this method in order that they may be in- 
dependent of outside sources for a supply of good seed. 


. 
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SEED AND EGGS PURCHASED FOR SCHOOL FAIR WORK 


Previous to this year it has been the practice ‘to have the District Representa- 
tive purchase all the seed required for School Fair work. This plan, however, was 
not economical, and the Department has adopted the plan of calling for tenders 
for all the seed required by all the offices. The following is a complete list showing 
the variety and quantities purchased for last year: 


SEED AND EcGGs PURCHASED FoR SCHOOL FAIR ‘Work, 1916. 


Bariey. 2 ook Rita ee 10.7 Od SS ata, ee 74 bus. 


OBtE Ee eee om oon wiars aca se OF ARGO INO® 127 ee isso pt ee he ee ; ‘ 
OD, 5A OR NO; Soe ee ay eee ee 170 bus. 
Banner 377° ete he ik eee ae ee ee 


Wheat 55 Omicesina Margwiss ai. ails Sete cae palo ot Sees 25 bus. 
Sweet Corn............ Golden Bantam ................. ORS seta 7 bus on cob. 
16 bus. shelled. 
Field, Corn «22... «. ->. Wiscotsin = NOQ2 15 Serre ce cls on eee 
av NOM 4 Dakota s6 vias veces Dee eee ees 
COTRGTE ATO W SF oie ste atti ys es aa ae are 
Longlellowi ei te Caos ee a aa ee de nee ~61 bus. on cob 
Compton's: Marly.<. cas 2 ee Cl eee 
White Cap Yellow Dent ................ 
Baile Fano Faces ett ooo e ene ae ee 


Field. Peas: 2320 ccm Arthut <u Seas ee toa ne nore Mieke 
Prince VAL ond csha 2 ota she ee 4 bus. 


Wally “Britain 27. Ger ws awe a on aes 


POTHLOCS 5c Se So Shae DGlAWATe 63 le 5 gah tin Bale Gen tee eee ee 
Daviess Warrior ccc ae Sk ok a ee | 
Jy HMDPibe vState . i. oa eo ue ea cee: oats cee 
Canadian- Standard } -2.'S en aie, ee ee ek te [ 1,147 bus. 
Green Mouritain ys 4s Cae ee a oa 
Karty -HUreR ais! Rar ts shoe nea ee eee aa 


Irish, Copblerscns 6k. ee ce one le ee 


TUTPRIDS fet ese ee Carter's: Invicta saa. aoe). cates eee eee 
Gatton’s Model 3 tr... > a ve eee ee 
Purple Top: Swedeo., acew snipes assem 
Good: Jouekw. S366 BS Baste, caiiaagternme eaten 3,484 packages, 
Garton’saKeepwell -a.. ia lo oe ee 
Hartley \Rouse- Top 33.09. eee tories a 
Kangaroo: Swedes ... 1s see eet eee a 


Mangels............ cae Vellow. Weviathanes ts... ©. sit ats Sewn : 
Yellow Intermediate ............-..e4-- 8,103 packages. 
Brite’ss Giant soe oof Se rere ts Coe 
Our "Tdea seas eae ee ee ite oes 


BOCUR aces tees Tos ae ee ‘Detroit. Dark Red. 5S Sere eee ee 2,822 packages. 
Carrots ska Nae ree Chantenay at ee eh Se ae ee ee es 3,951 packages. 
Onions722 cas Meee Yellow Globe Danver ...............06. 2,429 packages. 
Parsnips........ Tee abe? Hollow: Crown soetra pan we ce eae ee ee 485 packages. 
NStOr sue SCs es Se Giant Comet (mixed colors) ........... 10,711 packages. 
Sweet. Peas... 00.6. 0.2.: Giant ‘Spencer Hybrid (mixed colors) .. 4,819 packages. 
PORSES 27 chess Sa ew Giant Trimardean (mixed colors) ..... 680 packages. 
COSMOS HT HSS. eee Se Early Flowering (mixed) ............. 350 packages. 
PON Borg eee nas aot > Drummon dt 7 (mixed) 2245 .. 2 o's cusen oe eres 3,395 packages, 
Nastiriinin: 2. svete California Giant (mixed) .............. 340 packages. 
Petnnia. (oP itch ae Large Flowering (mixed) ............. 250 packages. 
BGO ae che ene ae Barred (Racksovkee cs hate ee eee 

White “Wyandottes soc iaces lal petites } 8,058 dozen. 

Rhode island Reds* eae. eee 
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How they get to the school fair sometimes. 


A school fair crowd. 
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NEW FEATURES IN SCHOOL FAIRS 


The general management of School Fairs has been much the same as in former 
years, but as might be expected, new features are being introduced from time to 
time. Among these might be mentioned, “ Inter-school Live Stock Judging Com- 
petitions,” “ Weed Naming Contests,” “ Driving Contests,” etc. Public speaking 
contests are now recognized as an important feature of a School Fair. There 
seems to be no difficulty in getting the children to enter this contest, and generally 
speaking, they acquit themselves well. The following is typical of the average 
speech. at a School Fair: 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM SCHOOL FAIRS » 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—As every boy or girl is allowed to try the Public Speaking 

‘ Contest I have taken for my subject “ The Benefits Derived from the School Fairs.” In 
the first place, it is a benefit from a social standpoint. The fathers and mothers can 
meet together and have a sociable time, and talk over the times when they were boys and 


The public speaking contest at the school fair. 


~ 


girls, and compare the chances the boys and girls of to-day have with the chances they 
had. And how:proud a father and mother must feel to drive home with a boy or girl 
who has won:a prize. Then the boys and girls from different sections meet and get 
acquainted. The one sees the result of the other’s effort; and ne so doing is encouraged 
to put forth a greater effort the next year. 

Then, there is the spirit of contest. Every boy Pani I guess every eirk too) loves 
to be in a contest. It develops courage and ambition. No boy likes to be beaten, so 
in order to win he does his very best. And by ultivaune this spirit he may develop 
into a.man who will stand in the first ranks. 

There is another encouraging feature about this fair and that is the Governnrent 
gives the best of material to work with. We get the best kind of seed grain, the best 
vegetables and roots. We also get eggs for setting and as a result many a farmyard 
contains a better class of fowl. 

Then, there is the mechanical part of this fair, boys are encouraged to make many 
useful articles. 

Before when we wanted a milk stool.or chicken coop made we used to Auk dad to 
make it for us. But now we make it ourselves, and dad can spend his time reading the 
war news. 

Now, surely with all these helps and encouragements, we boys will grow up into 
men who will stay on the farm and help to make farming a grand success: 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your kind attention. 


Cs ." . a 2 ~ Fite SW 3 
or a a. o8 £ 7. “ hie : ; 
e* vf ten { » = = es mat * » . 
a } “ \ - 
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The conducting of sports in connection with the School Fair adds much to 
‘its success. However, one difficulty experienced in conducting sports is that there 
are too many entries in each class causing more or less confusion. In a number of 
counties, during the past year, this difficulty was overcome by having each school 
teacher conduct a preliminary meet prior to the School Fair, and only the winning 
pupils in each event were entered in the School Fair sports. 


FINANCING SCHOOL FAIRS : 


All the expenses in connection with School Fairs are financed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the exception of the money used for prizes. The amount 
required for prizes varies from $80.00 to $125.00 at each Fair. This money is 


T 


One corner in the school fair tent. 


secured by grants from the School Boards, County or Township Councils and 
private individuals. Each School Fair’s business is kept distinct from the others 
and the children who are officers of this association have their own bank account 
and submit a financial statement to the members of their Society each year. ‘The 
following is a typical financial statement of a- School Fair: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF SCHOOL FAIR FUND FOR DEREHAM 


TOWNSHIP | 

Money Received. Expenditures. 
Donations from School Boards.. $72 25 Money prizes at School Fair ... $100 45 
Money for 32 doz. eggs at 25ce... 8 00 Postage for cheques, ete. ....... 33 

Donation from Township Council 50 00 Engraving cup for stock judging ’* 
Donation from Mr, Chas. Pearce 5 00 PEI ZO etter saco hare LENS hoi ot coke 1 39 
. Books for stock judging prize... 4 95 
ALS Pee eee ek eae ts $135 25 Pata loa siren Mae ee telecon. «aks $107 12 
Balance sin = DaAnK sox aks ba es $28 13 
(Signed) Datsy STOAKLEY, 

» Sec.-Treas., S. F. A. 


November 4th, 1916. Ms 
5M 
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PATRIOTIC FUND : is 


In my report for 1915 I told of 
the splendid patriotic work done by the 
rural school children connected with 
the School Fair movement which re- 
sulted in raising $1,843.18 from 
potato war plots. This money ~was 
used to purchase an ambulance which 
was donated to the Red Cross Society, | 
‘and from reports received is rendering 
great service in France. This year the 
Department purchased 100,000 speci- 
ally designed patriotic buttons and 
arranged to have a tag day in connec- 
tion with each School Fair. As was 
expected the children entered whole- 
heartedly into this patriotic work aud 
Selling pins at school fairs to get money succeeded in selling a large proportion 

to help the soldiers. of these buttons. They also conducted, 

in many instances, refreshment booths, 

the proceeds of which went to patriotic purposes. After paying for the buttons 

and a few other incidental expenses, the children have to their credit the handsome 

sum of $2,689.27. This money will be used to purchase another ambulance for 
the Red Cross, or something equally useful. 


COURSES IN AGRICULTURE 


With each year comes an added interest and appreciation of the value of 
Courses in Agriculture conducted by District Representatives for farmers’ sons. 
The nature of these Courses has been so fully outlined in my previous re; ort that 


— - 


Boys attending a four weeks’ Agricultural course. 


Or 
oa 
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. it is unnecessary to outline them in detail at this time, except to say that they are 
made as practical as possible and are made to suit the class of agriculture practised 
in the district where the Course is held. Courses were conducted in 36 counties 
with a total attendance of 888. ‘This is a slight falling off as compaged with the 
previous year, but is an exceptionally good showing in view of the large number 
of young men enlisting for overseas, and the present great scarcity of farm help. 
The following is a weekly time-table prepared by one of the District Representa- 
tives, which is fairly typical of that generally adopted by District Represeitatives : 


* TIME TABLE. 


Time. Monday. Tuesday. | Wednesday. Thursday . Friday. 
| | ae 
9 .00-9 .50 Live stock. Manures and Weeds and Fruit growing. 
A.M. . _ fertilizers. insects. 
9 50-10.30 : Soils. Field crops. Soils. Field crops. 
ae ALM: | j 
10.40-11.20 |Feeds and Poultry. ‘Underdrainage. Live stock. Bees and veter- 
A.M. feeding. [s : | inary science. 
i 
11.20-12.00 |Dairying. Fungus pests. Farm book- ‘Feeds and Bacteriology . 
A.M. \ keeping. | feeding. 
1.30-2.45 {Grain “pitas Stock judging. Milk testing. ‘Packing apples, |Special lectures. 
P.M. and markets and 


co-operation. 


2.45-4.00 |Weeds. Stock judging. Grain judging. (Literary work. |Special lectures, 
“P.M; : 


ACRE PROFIT COMPETITIONS 


The Acre Profit Competition continues to be the most popular competition 
conducted by District Representatives. As in former years these competitions are 
open to farmers’ sons who have taken a four to six weeks’ course in agriculture. 
Those eligible for this competition. decide upon the crop to be grown. Where suffi- 
cient entries can be secured two competitions may be conducted in one county. 
During the past year there were 53 acre profit competitions conducted throughout 
the. Province representing in alf 242 competitors. In connection with this ten 
different crops were selected as follows: 


16 competitors in oats. 
a _ corn for silage. 
se potatoes. 
i turnips. \ 
i mangels. 
’ parley. 
sid corn for seed. 
< wheat. 
A beans. 
pe peas. 


10 in all. 


Re ee DO DS oO -1 00 © 


The winners in this competition were given a two weeks’ course in Live Stock 
and Seed Judging at the Ontario Agricultural College in Guelph, all expenses 
(including travelling expenses, board and lodging, etc.) being paid by the De- 
_ partment of Agriculture. 
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The following is a list of winners, 
duction and net profit: 


County. 


Haldimand...... 


Hastings. eoeeee 


Dundas and West 
Stormont... 


Lennox and 
Addington .. 


Lennox and 
Addington .. 


Wentworth 


Frontenac ...... 


Welland ........ 


Victoria ..... we 


Middlesex 


Grenville ....... 


Noriolks osc. % ss 


Glengarry Woes 


REPORT OF 


OATS 
(50c. per bushel). 


| Winner. 


Russell Warner, R.R. No. 4, Cayuga 
Clay loam, following buckwheat, farmed 100 
years, formaldehyde, O0.A.C. No. 72. 
Geo. Ri Hill sMadbevsc ve scene votes ewe eaene 
Loam, following timothv, farmed 20 vears, 
formaldehvde, Banner. 
Willson Bell, R.R. No. 8, Coldwater........... 
Clay, following potatoes farmed 40 years, 
formaldehyde, O.A.C. No. 72. 
G. W. Evoy, Bar River. 
Clay, following timothy, 
Dalmeny. 
Jobin: AS Orr’ Maple cdc vs wee ieee ete ae 
Clay, loam; following turnips .and mangels. 
formaldehyde, Thousand Dollar. 


J. L. Tait, Northfield Station 
Light loam, following corn, formaldehyde, 
peat OVACO, MNO. on 


farmed Ps years 


ecoeovueeeoeevsveeoeee08 


Clay loam, following oats, farmed 100 years, 
formaldehyde, O.A.C. No. 72. 


Clifford Abbott, Marysville, R.R. No. 1........ 

Loam, following corn, farmed 50 years, form- 
aldehyde, O.A.C. No. 72. 

Richard A. Quance, Hannon, R.R. No. 1........ 

Clay, following potatoes, farmed 50 years. 
0. A.C: No. 72. 


', (Percival Henderson, Harrowsmith............. 


Loam, following potatoes, farmed 65 years 
formaldehyde, O.A.C. No. 72. 
Thomas W. Hicks, Allenburgh 
Loam, following oats, 
Siberian. 
Joseph Staples, Bobcaygeon.......ce.scccccees 
Clay loam, following fall wheat, farmed 46 
years. White Wave. 
Allan McLean, R.R. No. 2, Strathroy'.......... 
Sea ee potatoes, formaldehyde, O.A.C. 
Ores 
T. R. Maxwell, R.R. No. 1, Streetsville........ 
Clay, following alsike clover, farmed 100 
years, formaldehyde, O0.A.C. No. 72. 
Geo. E. Wiggins, R.R. No. 4, Kemptville....... 
Clay loam, following corn, farmed 60 years, 
O.A.C. No. 72. 
Arch, Leedham, St. Williams, R.R. No. 1 
Sandy, following corn, farmed 30 years, form- 
aldehyde, O.A.C. No. 72. 
Stanley Wightman, Lancaster .........cescecs 
Gravelly soil, following potatoes and corn, 
O.A.C. No. 72. 


farmed 23 years, 


Blake: Switzer. Wil tony. vo cee os sees Se bee | 


Yield 

bush. lbs 

60s. 

58 

64 24 

54 22 

59 13 

55 13 | 

54 17 

59 

57 13 

52 

46 

43 

51 

43 

36 e804 

44 

40 8 


showing the yield per acre, cost of pro- 


14 15 


14 20, 13 05 


13:bae 


Clay loam, following pasture, farmed 16 years, 


200 lbs. basic slag, Swede. 
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® POTATOES 
($1.00 per bus.) 
) : : Cost 
County. Winner Yield. Brod Profit. 
; : bushi lbs.2 33. ¢e$ 103 
Middlesex ....../William S. Courtis, R.R.2, Mt. Brydges........ 320 44 67275 33 
Sandy loam. following wheat, farmed 50 | 
years, 12 loads manure, Paris. green, 
Dooley. 
Sudbury........ Napoleon Chenier, Hamner ........... eats Seg 295 38 55|256 45 
Sandy loam, following pasture, farmed 3 
years, 5 loads manure, Early Rose 
Renfrew........ Arthur Griese; Béachbure /22e) eee oa ec 288 41 25\246 75 
Loam, following wheat. farmed 40 years, 8 
loads manure, variety unknown. 
Rainy River SEHLOY DET bs NIXONT- HANG. eoeucrn ts Petco ne ok ek 300 63 08|236492 
Clay loam, following wheat, farmed 25 years, 
40 loads manure, DeJaware. 
Algoma. ..7.... John Wm. Simpson, Sault Ste. Marie.......... 285 48 10/236 90 
Sandy loam, following cabbage, farmed 3 
° years, Carmen, No. 1. 
~lemiskaming .:.|Leonard Nickle; Hanbury. ....%s....0¢. 0s. 0s% 208 63 14/144 86 
Clay loam, following potatoes and wheat, 
farmed 8 years, 4 loads manure, Paris 
green, Delaware. 
Grenville....... Chas. L. Ferguson. R.R. 3, Spencerville........ 161 AT 55|113545 
Sand and muck, following hay, farmed 25 
years, 12 loads manure, Paris green, Green 
Mountain. 
Northumberland.|J. Arthur Down. R.R. I, Hilton ................ 70 53 87) 16 15 
Clay loam, following hay,-farmed 70 years, 
10 loads manure, arsenate of lead, Paris 
green, Carmen No. 1. 
TURNIPS . 
(14c. per bush.) 
Muskoka and | bush. Slbsa2 i Sace.. $fe 
Parry Sound..|Henry Oldfield, Powassan.............0..00. rahe Ge Ub Reel, 26 36) 137 90 
Clay loam, following peas, farmed several] 
years, 5 loads manure, Purple Top Swede. 
Thunder Bay ...\Joseph Hughes. Murillo ic: . os. cesses oe ee 1,092 37 00} 115 88 
(Port Arthur) | Clay loam, folowing potatoes, farmed 25 years, 
10 loads manure, Prize Winner. 
Thunder Bay ...|/William H. Trewin, ‘Slate River.............0. 880 22 15) 101 05 
_(Fort William); Clay loam, following potatoes, farmed 11 
years, Hlephant Swede. te rae 
128 Ree Cuthbert’ Howell, R.R 1, St. George............ 885 40 31 30} 92 69 
Limestone soil, following oats, farmed 7 
years, 15 loads manure, 250 lbs. salt, New 
Century. 
fuiueer Day ...ialired Meller: Murtllo. <5 cco evioc os Soon cee ws 840 36 50} 81 10 
(Port Arthur) | Gravelly loam, following fodder corn, farmed 
5 years, 10 loads manure, Purple Top Swede. 
MAD ATIC Co.0 sc 2 John M. Chapman, R.R. 3, Carleton Place ...... 648 35 73) 54 99 
Clay loam, following potatoes and mangels, 
farmed 40 years, 14 loads manure, Jumbo. 
Pend t. 20, so Leonard McNeil, R.R. 1, Frazerville ........... 509 23 03) 48 23 
Loam, following timothy, farmed 75 years, 18 
Joads manure, Jumbo Swede. 
Renfrew........ John R. Lindsay. Glasgow station ..........e0. 408 Abeblt roo. OL 
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MANGELS. 


14c. per bushel. 


Ww 
Winner. - Yield. 
bush. 
James Moffatt;-Bostiorsa.2 wecva lebanon 2 cathe es 1,112 
Clay loam, following potatoes, farmed 55 years. 
8 loads manure, Giant Sugar Mangel. | 
Harold Letts: Barrie island. se2caa eee ne 990 
Sandy loam, following potatoes, farmed 30 
years, Royal Giant Sugar Mangel. 
Gilbert Marshall, R.R. 2, Teeswater............) 830 
Clay toam, following clover hay, farmed id 
years, Yellow Leviathan. 
WR? Humes RR 6) lions ae oe tere ees 560 
Loam, following corn, farmed 2 years, bes 
Sugar Beet. 
.|Fred. M. Crowe, R.R. ‘4, lakefields old tase eee 525 
Clay loam, following clover hay, farmed 75 
years, 14 loads manure, Long Red and Yellow 
Sludstroff. : 
Daniel Léreh, R°Rj-2, Preston-.As 2. .5.5 oss eeee 367 
Clay loam, following oats, farmed 40 UPAre, 
12 loads manure, Leviathan. 
CORN FOR SILAGE 
($3.25- per ton) 
tons. 
Wesley B. Tudhope, R.R. 1, Hawkestone ....... _ 292 
Sandy loam, following millet, farmed 50 
years, 8 loads manure, Eureka. 
Wilbert. Ford,-R.R4, Milton s.%.2.a8 a6 eaes ce 22 
Clay loam, following alsike clover, farmed 
| 100 years, 14 loads manure, Big Crop. 
Albert E. Buchanan R.R. 2, Flesherton........ 24 
Ciay loam, following Fall wheat, farmed 50 
| years, 18 loads manure Wisconsin No. 7. 
Wilbur Baird, Seagrave, R.R. 1 ..........0.0-- 20.08 
Clay loam, following mixed grain, § loads 
manure, Wisconsin No. 7. 
Alien: Taylor, Warsaw oss ccss aces bash Seis 18.3; 
Sandy loam, following clover hay, farmed 75 
years, 6 loads manure. Big Crop and 
Wisconsin. 
Leshe: Griffin kh. ROL Sartia ee. ae. Sancta 14 
Clay loam, following pasture, farmed 45 years, 
Loaming. 
Hoe, Hall. Tillsonburg sR sos cesta 13 
Sandy loam, foatlowing pasture, farmed 70 
years, 4 loads manure, Wisconsin No. 7. 
Gladstone Tolton. R.R. 3, Walkerton ........... 14.47 
Clay loam, following peas, farmed 45 years. 
10 loads manure, Loaming. 
James Ay Harper, DoLbGtfvs.2 (aro ocee pee cee 92 
Clay loam, following oats, farmed 50 years, 
15 loads manure, Loaming. 


$$ “Ca-2$ 202 
22 65133 03 
117 74 


| 82 65 


61 70 


44 24 


23-90 
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SEED CORN 
($1.50 per bus) 
. 4 : a rae Cost. | 
- County. Winner. Yield. Bene Pr ofit. 
| bush. lbs. |.$ c.| $e 
GN ite cee ces Geo. Verne Robinson, R.R. 3, Dresden.......... 62.89 20 13} 74 20 
Sand and clay, following hay, farmed 50 years, 
6 loads manure, White Cap Dent. 
DAMbtON esas Benner Porter; Rik: 1;-Forests. .. 36.03. Macks ee eae BI2 - 18 60} 37 80 
Clay loam, following barley, farmed 15 years) 
| Wisconsin No. 7. 
BARLEY 
(80c. per bush.) 
| | 
| _ bush. Ibs. $. cul ~ $e. 
BC enor’. tees fotaniey: KA Browne; OxXdritt vos ck wo. ee eee | 50 15 48) 24 52 
Clay, following: potatoes, farmed 16 years, 
" | Ov ALC No22k: | 
PEST SD ae Donald F. McKenzie, Eagle River.............. be BO a kT 13. 87} 17 63 
| Cl y, following turnips, farmed 9 years ; 
Dundas and O. A. C. No. 21. | 
West StormontiGev. B. Baker, Newington, R. R.1............. 23 19 11 92) 6 80 
| Clay loam, following meadow, farmed 75) 
| years, -O. A.C: No. 21. | 
BEANS 
($3.50 per bush.) 
bush. lbs. Cals 1G. 
WEAR Gite ssa Sa Robert J. MacDonald, R.R. 3, Ridgetown........ 123 14 74} 28°42 
Black loam, following hay, farmed 70 years, 
Yellow Eye. 
WHEAT 
($1.30 per bush.) —‘ 
bush. lbs. Sesh eb C. 
PAGATK oc oe atrush M.. Bowland, Clay tons... boss t cote ees 29 16 08} 21 62 
Clay loam, following corn, farmed 65 years, 
Colorado. 
PEAS 
($2.25 per bush.) 
Muskoka and Bush al bs: $ c. Cc 
PEL Y SOUT 2 LOINE St ON OLTIG ss 4 ciated vies hie e oh ae Way Deans 15 6 19 94; 14 04 


Following hay, farmed_ 13 years, Canadian 
Beauty. 
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FEEDING HOGS FOR PROFIT COMPETITION 


This competition has proven very 
popular, particularly in the sections 
where dairying is an important in- 
dustry. It has not only demonstrated 


the profitable side of this industry, but | 


it has also impressed the young men 
taking part in the competition with 
the importance of greater care and at- 
tention to the feeding of swine. Dur- 
ing the past year a competition was 
conducted in 26 counties, and 141 
farmers’ sons took part in the contest. 
The following statement gives the 
name of the winner in each contest, 
breed of hogs used, the average cost 
of production, average value and the 
average profit per hog: 


WINNERS IN FEEDING HOGS FOR PROFIT COMPETITIONS, 1916 


In the feeding hogs for profit contest. 


(Hogs were valued at 11 cents per pound live weight) 


Average 
: Average, Average 
County. Winner. Breed. cost pro-| 
ait Value. | Profit. 
S$ 7@; neato $3. 
Lennox & Ad-'Clarence G. Taylor, Odessa....|Yorkshire, and Tam 
dington WORTH fccn Bets ee LEAL 27 48 16 37 
Durham ..... Herman F. Hooey,Nestleton Sta.|Berkshire and Tam- 
worth Cross ...... 9 284.2551 lees 
TAN aE Kad. cece Sedley Steen, R.R. No. 2, Pack- 
OTN ALIs ss ee erate ce ars a lara Chester White ...... 12 92 | 28 44 15 52 
ViGLOrideens ss Carl Brokenshire, R.R. No. 1, 
Fenelon alls et sacs 2. »..; Yorkshire and Tam- 
WORD tack oes ee 9 83 25 07 | 15 24 
Cntario......|Frank Johnston, Manchester...|/Yorkshire .....-..... 13 28 | 28 44; 15 16 
Haidimand.../|Cecil G. Ricker, R.R. No. 1, At- 
LErclif§Gn theta. seek Yorkshire and Ches- 
ter White........:| 11 183\| 25 76 | 14 63 
Grearyille ....|/Harry M. Lee. Kemptville ..... Tani worth sates 9 06 | 23 46 14 40 
Lennox & Ad-|Charles E. Burt, R.R. No. 1, 
dington Napaneesss, cat ets utes’ aoe Yorkshires.2 seers. 1 35°) 25.62 hr lee 
GYOYaGo has Earl Davis,'R.R. No. 1, Markdale} Yorkshire and Berk- 
shire Cross <.u. . 10° 21.4 = "245338 3 ey, 
Prince Ed-— /|Harold W. Minaker, R.R. No. 4. 
ward Preton 2t Feiss, eee eka ee Chester and Berk- 
ShIFG4 3 2 Raat eee 9 81 23 88 | 14 07 
Frontenac ...\|Joe. H. Watson, Harrowsmith..|Yorkshire .......... -10.32-. 24 264 18.94 
Middlesex ...|EKarl Robinson, R.R. No. 3, 
Strathroy. foc eee ew Yorkshiresnisc. tees 960) 2300) 138 40 
sudbury... Gordon D. Wilson, Massey Sta.|BerkshireandiChester 
Whiten tse SAR 4 21s 0F 13 20 
Northumber- |Joseph Hopps, R.R. No. 5, Camp- 
land. beLltordins oars aoe te ee .e-e--{Lorkshire and Tam- 
, worth Cross’ 2s..%: 10 65 23 54 12 89 
Frontenac ...;Wm. Shillington, Bobs Lake....|Yorkshire ......°... 11 16 23 61 12 45 
Leeds 32254 Alton Shaw, Athens?. :3..0.2%. Yorkshire and Tam-| - 5 
worth Cross*..).73 9 81 22 25 12 44 
Renfrew ..... Charles Burgess, R.R. No. 2, 
Rentrewecch. coves ace Vorkslitéet csohenees 14 69 26° 94.".F 1222 
Manitoulin... Roy L. Pyette, Tehkummah, 
Mamitoulinwsi risa agi eae YVoOrkshire-o:o.5 oes 10 86 | 23 04: 12 18 


, #. ms 
F <— 
- 


~ 
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WINNERS IN FFEDING Hocs ror Prorir CoMPETITIONS, 1916.—Continued. 


Average 
: Average} Average 
County. Winner. Breed. cost pro- : 
| : ce anctiait Value. | Profit. 
Dundas and /Merton Casselman, lroquois..../Tamworth and York- | 
W. Stormont shire Cross..... ae pe Ado | ee coh: Bos be 
Simcoe ...... Thos. F. Swindle, R.R. No. 3, : 
(DELLA etsy i cs sail oat ‘Yorechiresisasass s45 T2* 56s. 24723 12206 
Beer cs wien Fred Chapman, R.R. No. 1, 
J E(U Mine ern wr lyre at eee PVOEK SUIVE hacetee a aie « 2b 21 te 11 91 
ICON Ge is forcete s Willard S. Simpson, Ridgetown.| Yorkshire ..........| 10 82 | 22 65) 11 88 
Kenora oo se< William E. Morton, Dryden ....|Yorkshire .......... 1261 e262 22 11 61 
Kenora ...... Harvey Skene, Dryden......... WV OLKSUITOC I saan’ 10 46 | 21 85 | 11 39 
Carleton..... CliffordCampbell, Fitzroy Harbor Yorkshire .......... 759 |. 18 97 11 38 
Waterloo .... Grant Gingerrich, R.R. No. 1,. - ' 
tT e 8 ae Bh Aa SOR it ARSE ATT i ee .ee» Yorkshire and Berk- 
| wate SHINE OTOSS. een ks 19 68 8 56 11 12 
Grenville ....'Robert J. Kelso, R.R. No. 2, 
SPENCELVILes., 6205 ohne coke as FY OP KSUIT@ cenit as eee 8 64 19-55: | 10° 9k 
ESTUCEM, iteeat, Gilbert Marshall. R.R. No. 2, | 
Wet POSS WALCE DS yeen, 1a wik te Oh cares Yorkshire and Tam-| — | 
WORN feat take ois 8 78 19 51 10 73 
POrietten eres s ‘Hector R. Paterson, R.R. No. 2, | 
MecGHOTIM GN cy./0 aoe ic aes, ba eet. SVOER SILO. 32 Oe aaik «Os 11 21 21 88 | 10 67 
Waterloo .... Howard S. Snider, Box 203, 
WaLer DUc obec ret et nie on YOrkshire ge fe 34% 942 1984) 10 42 
Wentworth .. E. H. Cline, R.R. No. 1, Stoney | 
Des eG learns tae gtsceiet onde tar gia 2 Yorkshire and Berk- | 
: AN og PA a ure 11353 2b 40204 
Sudbury..... ‘D’arcy P.McDonald, Warren,Ont.| Yorkshire .......... 8 39 1802); 9 638 


DAIRY PROFIT COMPETITION 


This competition was conducted this year for the first time, and from reports 
received by District Representatives, there is every reason to believe that it will 
become ohe of the most interesting competitions held among farmers’ sons. Com-. 
petitions were conducted in 11 different counties, 83 competitors taking part. The 
following are the rules and regulations of the dairy contest: 


Datry PROFIT COMPETITION, 1916. 


1. Open to all young men under 30 years of age who have taken the Course in 
Agriculture conducted by the District Representative, except winners in previous 
competitions. eae 

2. The prize is a two-weeks’ Course in Live Stock and Seed Judging at the Agri- 
cultural College, January, 1917, railway fare to Guelph and return and two weeks’ board. 

3. The prize will be awarded to the young man showing the largest net profit from 
one heifer. 

4. There must be four entries before a competition can be conducted, and unless- 
three complete the contest no prize will be awarded. If there are eight entries and six 
’ complete the contest, two men will be sent to Guelph. Entries close April 1st, 1916. 

5. The competition will extend over a period of eight months. 

6. A heifer freshening for the first time must be used, only one may be entered by 
each contestant, and no change of heifers can be made after the record work begins. 

7, At the time of entry the District Representative will inspect the heifer and 
make a record of its markings. : 

8. The contestant must feed, milk and have full charge of the heifer, and must 
weigh and take samples of the milk. : : 

9, Hach contestant must take a two-ounce sample of the milk (one ounce in a.m. 
and one ounce in p.m.) three times a month, preferably the 10th, 20th, and 30th, of 
the month, and at the end of each month forward the samples to a place determined by 
the Representative, where they will be tested for butter fat. ; 

10. Milk must be weighed and recorded at each milking on forms supplied by the 
Representative. At the end of each month the contestant will mail form for the month 
to the District Representative. 
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11. An accurate account must be kept of the kind and amount of feed consumed. 
The District Representative will supply forms on which to give record of feed con- 
sumed each month. The contestant will fill in form (in duplicate) each month and 
mail to the District Representative. The Representative will add the other data 
required to determine the net profit for the month and return one form to the con- 
testant. At the close of the competition, the Representative will total these monthly 
statements, and fill out final.report form (in typewriting) for each contestant. - Final 
report forms will be supplied by the Department. 

12. Any contestant who fails to fill out accurately the forms supplied by the Rep- 
resentative will be disqualified. 

13. The milk will be valued on the following basis: 


First three months, butter fat valued at ........... .ee. 30C. per 1b. 
Second three months, butter fat valued at ........7..... 33c. per lb. 
Last two: months, butter -fat valued: at.-..5 fe... eee eee 35c. per lb. 


The total amount of skim milk or by product (obtained by subtracting the total 
pounds of butter fat from the total production of milk during the test) will be valued 
at 20c. per cwt., and credited to the total receipts in making up the final profit. 

14. The District Representative will visit each contestant at least twice during the 
competition, see one milking weighed and take a sample for testing. 

15. All final reports must reach this Department by December 15th. The Rep- 
resentative will be held responsible for their accuracy. 


The following statement gives the results secured by the winners in each 
county -— ist 
DAIRY PROFIT COMPETITION, 1916 


° Value | Skim | 
County and Winner of ee oe fe Value} milk Value Net 
Feed | : 


lbs. 


Lactation Period 8 months $c. | $c. $c.| $e. 
Leeds— 


Leonard Scott:Athens <2) en. 26 66.8, 917 | 3.7 | 290 | 93 56) 8,621| 17 24/ 84 15 ~ 


(Holstein) 
Dundas— | | 
Merritt Campbell, Finch es hes eee oe | 15 63 6,831 4.15 |} 2738 | 86 58] 6,529; 13 04! 84 00 
(Grade Holstein) | | 
Haldimand— 
L. Molick, Canboro.. ae a Tee ae Re, 28 26,7 ,2653 3.96 , 287 | 92 20) 6,979) 13 95' 77 89 


Russell Jamieson, Streetsville........ 87 45, 7,758) 3.7 287 | 91 52| 7,479 14 95 69 00 
(Holstein) | : 
Grenville— | 
A. I. Lewis, Kemptville..............| 26 58) 7,278) 3.56 | 256 | 79 01; 7,022) 14 03) 66 46 
(Durham Grade) | 
Grenville— 


H. Burnie, Spencerville ......... .... 54 16) 9,652) 3.23 | 309 | 98 90) 9,343, 18 65) 63 39 


(Holstein) 1 
Hastings— 
J. B. Thompson, Stirling .-..........; 12 20/5,8833) 3.21 | 186 | 59 64) 5,282/ 10 56) 58 00 
(Holstein ) 
Frontenac— | 
M.‘Shillington, Bobs Lake .......... | 16 15) 5,845] 2.85 | 204 | 65 54] 5,542) 11 28) 57 07 
(Holstein Grade) 
Lactation Period 7 months, 
Glengarry— 
M. A. McLennan, Lancaster.........| 14 00/5,3814) 4.44 | 235 | 76 42| 5,146] 10 27) 72 69 
(Ayrshire) 
Lanark— 
V. McKellough, R.R. No. 4, Almonte. | 19 16) 6,159) 3.55 | 211 | 66 73) 5,948! 11 90/.59 47 
(Holstein) 
Wentworth— | 


"As Smith, Jerseyville........ vesseess, 22 06) 4,786] 3.75 | 177-| 57 90) 4,607} 9 20) 45 04 


(Holstein) 


ee 
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JUNIOR FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


As I intimated in a former report, J unior Farmers’ Improvement Adeheianions 
are made up of the young men who have taken the four to six weeks’ courses in 
agriculture conducted by District Representatives. Wherever a Short Course is 
held an Association is formed in order that these young men may not lose interest 
and that they may continue to follow up many lines of work, experimental and 
otherwise. At present there are 68 associations with a total membership of 1,617. 


A prize winning flax plot. 


These Associations hold meetings throughout the winter and summer months for 
the purpose of discussing agriculture and other questions of interest to the general 
welfare of the community. It is found that the members of these Associations, 
having had some training in scientific agriculture, are very useful to the District 
Representative in conducting experiments or demonstrations. The following list 
of experiments outlined by the members of one Junior Farmers’ Association will 
serve to give some idea of the work undertaken by these young farmers: 


EXPERIMENTS, 


. Liming and clean cultivation for eradication of horse tail. 

. Cost of hand pulling purple cockle from a wheat field, one acre—does it pay? 
. Experiment with fanning, once, twice, three, four times—does it pay? 

. Buying screens and hand cleaning,*by the association. 

“Hand picking, large, plump, bright. 

. Planting potatoes, May 15th, 22nd, 29th, June 6th, 13th, 20th, to see when is 
best time to plant, with spray. 

. Same as 6, only not spray. 

. One, two and three eyes, and whole potatoes. ~° 

. Large, small and medium, and see number marketable. 
10. Close planting, medium and far planting. 

11. Top dressing after tubers start to form. 

12. Liming for potatoes. 

13. Thick and thin sowing of corn. 

14. Lime for a catch of clover on ridges, on hollows, on clay, on sand. 
15. Picking smut off corn field. 

16. Top dressing currants, prune currants and gooseberries. 

17. Renovating an old patch of strawberries—does it pay? 

18. Many narrow rows, or few wide rows; which pays? 
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19. Summer pruning of raspberries. Do canes die back or do you get much new 
growth, and good or poor berries? > 

210. Control of pear blight. 

21. Thinning of apples. 

22. How much wood can be cut out and: still not have great wood growth? 
(Varieties vary.) - 

23. Using various paints, and not mainte nies pays faster? 

24. Amount of density of leaves and prevalence of inkspot. 

25. Keeping records of milk. 

26. Sweet clover as a pasture on blow sand. 

27. Inoculation of alfalfa seed. — 

28. Inoculation of peas and beans. 

29. Production of mangel seed. 

30. Inoculation of red clover. ne 

31. Production. of beet seed. : 

°32. Production of carrot seed. - 

33. Production of tomato seed. 

34. Production of garden pea seed. 

35. Production of seed of early sweet corn. 

36. Testing onion seed from Vineland. 

37. Testing beet seed from Vineland. 

38. Testing carrot ‘seed from Vineland. 

39. Conducting some of the 30 experiments of Experimental Union. Write Prof. 
Zavitz, O.A.C., Guelph, telling him you want some application forms, as a 
number of your fellows want to try experiments. 

40. Planting mange] seed in July so as to have small mangels to keep over winter 
and produce seed next year. 


Re On ee | betel eer. Seay gars eas 
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41. Sowing one bushel of oats, one and one-half bushels, two bushels, two and one-- 


half bushels, etc. 
42. Using ground rock phosphate as a fertilizer. 
43. Growing seed corn under control. 
44. Production of registered seed. 
45. Winning at the fall fairs with common stuff eas select carefully, 
46. Originating better varieties. 


Many instances might be given showi ing the remarkable work being Ciel on 
by these young men ander the direction of the District Representatives. The 
following letter addressed to a District Representative by a member of the Junior 
Farmers’ Association illustrates this point: 


\ 

“JT am writing you with regard to the experiments I tried out this summer. You 
will remember when you advised me to go into this work, and by taking your advice, 
I have gained some useful information along different lines of farming. It was not 
only helpful to myself but all the neighbors and a great many more friends and 
acquaintances became acquainted with the different results and watched the resiite 
with as much interest as I did. 

“This year I experimented with nine different kinds of oats, seven different rind 
of corn, four different kinds of spring wheat, three different kinds of barley, two kinds 
of spring rye, two kinds of buckwheat, three varieties of beans, and two of alfalfa. 
Besides this I had an experiment with thin and thick sowing of oats. 

“IT will now endeavor to describe some of the experiments and how TI carried them 
on. The first one I mentioned was oats. For trial, I had O.A.C. No. 72, O.A.C. No. 8, 
Banner, Siberian, Abundance, Daubeney, Storm King, Early Dawson, White Oats, 
Joanette, and Pioneer Black Oats. The first three méntioned were‘put in plots one rod 
by, two rods each, then the rows were about eight inches apart. They were all hoed 
three times during the summer, and kept as clean as possible, giving them as much 


chance as possible to do well. The other seven varieties mentioned were put in two. 


rows each one rod long. Of the first three, the 0.A.C. No. 72 had by far the greatest 
bulk of straw, although in yield the Banner surpassed them. The O.A.C. No. 72 were 
also a little more inclined to rust and lodge than the Banner. (However, if it was straw 
that was wanted, the 0.A.C. No. 72 had the Banner beaten. The O.A.C. No. 3 are not 
a heavy-strawed oat, or not a heavy yielder, but they fill the bill for -which they were 
originated, namely, an early oat to ripen with barley. This they did, maturing in exactly 
the same number of days as the No. 21 Barley. This was certainly information worth 
having, but the chief feature of the O.A.C. No. 3 was their beautiful appearance. Right 
from the time they came up until they were threshed there was not another kind of 
oats could touch them for general appearance. They all grew just the same and when 
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ready to harvest were just as level on top of the plot as if they had been trimmed.’ The 
straw was also as white as if it had been bleached. The grain also presents a nice 
appearance after being threshed, but they will not fill the mow or granary as fast as 
the other two varieties. The other varieties I tried more for their stooling qualities. 
The Siberian was a very good stooler, something similar to the O.A.C. No. 7 2; in fact 
you could trace the relation between the two oats. The Abundance was a very poor 
stooler and when sowed with the same quantity of grain per acre as the others, proved 
a light crop. The Daubeney was a good stooler, an early oat, and the relationship 
between it and the O.A.C. No. 3 could be easily traced. The Storm King and Early 
‘Dawson were both, in my estimation, a poor oat, being light yielders and very heavy in 
the hull. When I sowed the two kinds of black oats, I was told one was very good and 
the other very common. This I found out, the Joanette being a very good yielder with 
a thin hull, while the Pioneer was a coarse, short-strawed oat, a poor yielder with a 
heavy, thick hull. 

“In the corn I had seven varieties. I tried’ this experiment out last year and the 
results were comparatively the same although I had a heavier crop this year than last.. 
The results I will give you as follows: 


Luneh time at the school fair. 


Kind. : Lbs. silage. Lbs. huskKed corn. 

BalleVir nF is AYN S Ae 2 cae ee Bice rt tees Aaa 4§ 12 

WALITOS GAD ae eh . M te EA see Oh ae ge ak ay Won 491% 138% 
ESOLIOTRGLO Watt ried acne Be els aoe alee Oe ok Laas oe ine eee 56144 191% 

AV ISCO SIT. PN Ost a bo iate 5 acetals organ ie Pe to 45 18 

PLOT STCIIO Wee OMIM ite he 0 Fae ae EAE Ete are ee ea, Oe hee 42 13 ' 
MAIZE Se NOLLDAAICOLA oak ts i ce ce de ees 43. L1 

RSTO LOGS eUAT yee rant Wir ens ahelt os Gv oehn Gv or eee 43 12 


“In weighing this corn the same number of stalks of each were weighed and 
husked, and in selecting, as near an average of each variety as [ could get, was taken. 
The spring wheat was something new to me. We never tried to grow it before. For 
varieties I had Marquis, Colorado, Wild Goose and Polish Wheat. On account of the 
lateness and wetness of the spring, the wheat was late in maturing. Wild Goose gave 
the best results; Colorado came second, Marquis third and Polish last. The Polish 
wheat was a great curiosity in this part of the country, and created a great deal of 
interest among the people who visited the plots during the summer. “ 

“The barley I tested out was of some interest, O.A.C. No. 21 giving the best results. 
California Brewing barley came next and Guy Mayrle (a hulless barley) came third. 
The O.A.C. No. 21 took the longest of the three to mature, being three days later than 
California Brewing, and two days later than Guy Mayrle. As I remarked, when speak- 
ing of the oats, O.A/!C. No. 21 barley matured in the same number of days as No. 3 
oats. These two varieties would make an extra good mixture for mixed grains. 
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“The Ontario Agricultural College has originated a variety of spring rye whitch 
they advocated as a splendid yielder, and the grain is of extra quality. I tried out 
O0.A.c. No. 61 spring rye and common spring rye. My plots were one rod by two rods 
and I must say the O.A.C. No. 61 spring rye is a good variety. It will yield nearly 
half as much again as the common spring rye, and the grain is much superior. I think 
that it could be profitably sown with O.A.C. No, 21 barley and O.A.C. No. 3 oats as a 
mixed grain crop, as the time for maturity is nearly the same, there being only a day 
or so difference, and I do think that the grain. would be valuable for hog feed. 

“T had two different kinds of buckwheat, Rye Buckwheat and Silver Hull. Per- 
sonally I liked the Silver Hull. It probably would not turn out as well, but the appear- 
ance of the grain was superior. It also grew up taller and was much easier to harvest. 
As for beans, I had Pearce’s Improved Tree beans, Yellow Eyed beans, and Common 
Tree beans. Pearce’s Improved Tree beans were my favorite. Yellow Eyed beans were 
second and Common Tree beans third. I liked Pearce’s\ Improved Tree beans because 
they grew up well and the pods were very seldom on the ground. 

“Bor alfalfa I had Grimm’s Variegated and Northern Grown. Of course, Grimm’s 
Variegated was first, although Northern Grown proved very good. This ended the 
different varieties of grain under experiment, but I had another one on thin and thick 
seeding. I had a piece of ground probably two rods and a half long, by .one rod wide. 
About half of this I sowed to grain at the rate of about five bushels to the acre, then 
part of what was left I sowed in hills about fourteen inches apart each way. In. some 
of the hills I put four kernels, and as high as eighteen in some. Then I sowed some 
in rows at different widths from each other. They ran from six inches to two feet. 
Out of all the experiments the grain was the best quality in the rows that were sown 
about eight inches apart. Where it was sown so thick it was poorly headed, the straw 
was light and it lodged badly before it was ripe, so by this I might suggest that ordinary 
seeding is best. ‘ 

“JT had a lot of work, but I think the information I gained well repaid me for my 
trouble. I do think that the best way to find out anything is to get it for yourself and 
then it will stay with you.” 


' Junior farmers have put on educational exhibits at many of the fall fairs 
throughout the Province. ‘These exhibits have created very considerable interest 


and have drawn many people to enquire into the meaning of the Junior Farmers’. 
Associations. As a result of these exhibits many appreciative remarks have been 


passed in regard to their work, and people generally have come to realize more fully 
the value of the courses in agriculture attended by these young farmers. 

A number of these Associations have arranged excursions to the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph and other places of interest, including auto excursions 
for the purpose of visiting breeders of pure-bred live stock, and studying the agri- 


culture of sections somewhat distant from their own communities. Other features 


include picnics, inter-debates, co-operative buying and selling, etc. The following 
programme arranged by one Junior Farmers’ Association illustrates what an organi- 
zation of this kind can do for an agricultural community during the winter months: 


Meetings are to be held every Tuesday evening, and it is to be a three week 
rotation, having literary night, social night, and agricultural and domestic science 
night as. follows: ; 

1. Literary—Debates, speeches, spelling matches, mock trial, mock parliament, 
reviews of books, favorite authors, current events, scientific features. 

2. Social—Skating, snowshoeing and sleigh-ride parties, Xmas tree, dances, 
amateur play, wedding ceremony, house parties, taffy pull, masquerades, carnivals, etc. 

3. Agriculture—Addresses from outside speakers on agricultural subjects, reports 
from boys taking part in’ the various competitions, discussion on reports, accounts by 
members doing farm bookkeeping, account of visit to the O.A.C. by winners of com- 
petitions. Have groups of boys show by a single act or by tableaux some one farm 


operation, e.g., treating grain for smut, judging poultry or candling eggs. One of the — 


boys might prepare a paper or talk on the principles of the gasoline engine or the 
care of the farm auto, another on the place of the milking machine or traction plow, 
etc., on the farm. Lantern slide lectures. t 
4. Domestic Science.—Lectures on care of house plants, hanging pictures, color 

schemes in home furnishings and decoration, power machinery and other labor saving 
devices in the home, house planning, home nursing and first aid (probably by the local 
doctor), embroidery, textiles, sanitation, table setting, now to entertain. 

, The fourth meeting will be literary again, and so on. Boys and girls will meet 
together for (1) and (2), and separately for (3). Where the programme is of a general 
nature and of interest to outsiders the meeting should be made an open one, 


~ 
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INTER-COUNTY LIVE STOCK JUDGING COMPETITIONS 


This contest is open to teams of three young men from each county, who have 
taken a Short Course under the District Representative. The western counties 
competed at the Guelph Winter Fair for the Duff trophy, which was won this year 
by York County. In Eastern Ontario the competition was held at the Ottawa 
Winter Fair and the young men from Dundas County succeeded in carrying off the 
Peter White trophy. As an evidence of the interest taken in these two competi- 
tions, 21 counties out of a possible 23 in Western Ontario, and 12 out of a possible 
13 in Eastern Ontario were represented in this contest. Since these two contests 
were inaugurated a year ago there has been a desire to bring the winning teams for 
Kastern and Western Ontario together to compete for the championship of the 
Province. ‘This has been accomplished through the generosity of the Union 
Stock Yards Company and the Toronto Packers, who donated a handsome 


‘Sterling silver trophy and arranged to pay the expenses of both teams taking part 


in the contest. The contest was.conducted at the Union Stock Yards under the 
‘direction of competent live stock judges, and was keenly contested throughout, 
Dundas County winning the championship by the small margin of seventy-six 
points. The day following the contest these young farmers’ were taken through 
the stock yards and abattoirs where they secured a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the methods of marketing and slaughtering live stock. The 
following is a summary statement of a score secured by oe fear taking part i 
the contest: 


Dundas. York 

Swine an ea ae Seer os EAS a ea sy Ree ee 453 

~ ES LIOG Date he a ose asics Pee ae Sa ee 508 506 
WO ALL Vc CRtl Ouccta talety ic Ath cueete eu ee a ine 257 182 
HOrses*—. tes ih ORES. eh Yew te, Regen a age 475 385 

BGeise CA UEC iy poe. aie co eat or earn emer, 388 361 

BE OUG ees concer re tune ae eave lec oes 1,960 1,887 


z HOME GARDEN CONTEST ; 5 


The Home Garden Contest, which was conducted by the District Representa- 
tives for the first time this year, is designed to interest boys and girls in agriculture 
between the ages of 12 and 15, and to encourage the use of a greater variety of 


One of the home gardens, 
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vegetables in the farm home. ‘This contest was conducted in 25 counties and 625 
children in all took part. From present indications this contest will be conducted 


in at least 40 counties this year, with about 2,000 children taking part in the 


competition. The Department supplied a plan of the garden, showing the arrange- 
ment of the crops, and literature giving definite instruction on the preparation of 
the soil and the cultivation of the crops. During the summer months these plots 


were carefully inspected and judged by the Dice Representatives, and prizes ‘ 


were given for the best gardens. In several cases the children were so successful 
with these gardens that they exhibited their products at township fairs, where they 
succeeded in carrying off several of the prizes offered for vegetables. 


Training the girls to beautify the home. 


SMUT CAMPAIGN 


= 


In 1915 it is estimated that the farmers of Ontario lost $5,000,000 as a result 
of smut affecting grain crops. In many cases the loss exceeded 25 per cent. of the 
crop. Experiments conducted by the Department have demonstrated that the use 
of formaldehyde will absolutely control this fungus disease, and while this method 


of treating grain had been previously brought to the attention of the farmers, it 


was not very generally adopted. Realizing the seriousness of the situation, the 
Department, through the District Representatives, inserted advertisements in-all 
the weekly papers anata tne Province, calling attention to the importance of 
treating grain for seed and outlining the method of treatment. Posters giving 


similar information were placed in conspicuous places throughout the country and 


the District Representatives held meetings for the purpose of demonstrating the 
proper methods of treating grain. As a result of this campaign it was very gratify- 
ing to find an increase of 400 per cent. in the use of formalin throughout the 
Province as compared with the previous year. The following statement from one 
county shows the sale of formalin by twelve druggists for 1915 and 1916: 
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1915 } 1916 
eked: DE: 160 pints 
Ad et . : 4u. “ 
eects SERS 
4 pints r 160 “ mel 
eines 4 ant? 
Seas eck 40 “ 
ayy 40 * 
oie 5 34 “ 
ee 36“ 
15 ne . 140 “ 
* 4 pints 40 “ 
a ees 65 “ 
“: 23 pints 810 pints. 


This is a total of 2% gallons for 1915 as compared with 96.58 gallons in 1916. 
Estimating that one pint of formalin.would treat 40 bushels of grain and 114 
bushels of barley or oats would be sown per acre, we have the following interesting 
comparative figures: 


1915—Bushels of grain treated, 920, representing 613 1/3 acres. 
1916—Bushels of grain treated, 30,920, representing 20,613 1/3 acres. 


\ 


POULTRY BREEDING STATIONS 


Unlike almost any other class of stock the poultry is of special interest to 
every county and district in the Province. All the District Representatives’ are 
alive to this fact, and they are all endeavouring to improve the quality and methods 


a 


Poultry exhibit is an important feature of the school fair. 


of caring for this class of live stock. One of the most important ways of improving 

the poultry is through the supplying of eggs of desirable breeds to the children 

taking part in the Rural School Fair movement. For the first few years these eggs 

were supplied from the Ontario Agricultural College, but the demand for eggs has 

become so great that the District Representatives have been compelled to look else- 
6M 


where for the major part of the eggs required for their respective counties. In order | 


to meet this demand poultry breeding stations are being established. For this 
purpose farmers are selected who. agree to establish a flock of hens of a desirable 
breed and erect suitable buildings for housing them. During the winter months 
the District Representative inspects these flocks and culls out all the undesirable 
birds and supphes cockerels to mate with the flocks. The farmer agrees to supply 
eggs for School Fair purposes at a fixed rate per setting. In this way the District 
Representative not only insures a supply of good eggs for his work, but also is 
instrumental in inducing a number of farmers to keep better flocks of hens which 
act as a demonstration to other farmers in the community. The following is a list 
showing the breeding stations established in each county: 


F im 


POULTRY BREEDING STATIONS. 


County No. of Station No. of Hens. |No. of Cockerels 


PL ZORTA ta scree tae oe shat ieee opi otaatay ob ee | No. 


Bruce e@eeceeescecrvereereeer sere seen eeseeveeesres | No. 
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PrOH Len ae. os octyl ees ee oe Cee No. 
Glengarry ee sek eee eee ee Se No. 


COTM ayers en ey ae ae et oe ee No. 


EPA MUMBA eas gis Oe a gee we earn eee iaeeele. ea ONO. 
Halionrcy criceins oie co cee Poa No. 
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POULTRY BREEDING STATIONS—Continued 
County | No. of Station | No. of Hens |No. of Cockerels 
VEDIO Go) RO a eee Gig SMEAR peer es RAGE Fae ott No. l 60 4 
pS grek7 30 2 
6 6 3 45 3 
AMA Eee meres ee eas ee a icans Pa eee aes Nook 55 2 
bs ey 55 2 
TORU Sree sc bale eco Has © hee aw aoe earl Nowak 35 2 
es ae 45 3 
fikony 125 9 
MeRNORUOMGM OUP COL Marais irs 6 srk he Goreme rd ca tc eet eR ee Paced okie os (ete doh ee eee 4 
WIT LOSE Meera ht, ca sor ay Ne as he ali No. 1 100 hate) 
Niiptolk sates. OE ES ay nd eee aN rap ase are None 29 Z 
ae 40 3 
- nek 15 2 
NOTE DUI Demlantienta ie. s4 ta oc tee etl Oe os No. ; PA AR aM gOS Pee Ne akaN a gd 
PIAGET cee ae eesits y raie) cals Mead ose vk Seas | ING Ea. 200 Vivera chs Glekhe aa eres 
bara 25 ee 2 
66 3 80 | 6 
ae! 50 | 3 
Rootes 50 2 
eee 125 6 
RX IOT Camere oe cite rice caudeleo weeks aie No. 1 70 5 
Bee 41 3 
ae as 58 4 
E Agcy 30 2 
PeOC OE Mae hae ide aE len cwlea  ee t No. 1 60 4 
Cox 2 100 yeas 
PELE TDOPOAt Rei Ws ance eh oe kl fn a a aca No. 1 75 4 
alee 90 5 
Hee PIT OmLUCl Wabi UL gos ice cae eb ww ate as rh ie . No.l 185 12 
: 
HEARTY PLVLV OL bce dn ec hee ea NOs L 25 | 2 
diay E745, | A 
BLOT TOW petals ee ew cies ee eo sk Oba es No. 1 63 3 
ea oO 34 | 2 
Snecaey 40 2 
SETTER Ae sate Ia Fo eo i BR rh, Oar a RE bee Gs ee eee 
COTY SALTS Tore asia ws eal gare ste sis s Sista « brie os BOs 30 | 3 
TOUT ktyee ah Grouse bas Be die w Sale wre Now 30 | 2 
Bi? 40 3 
PETERS HAMID 20 aio cnta eon Ua ae as we EES INQer Le eh Sade cates & ER Oe Roe 
WARUOTIA TS iat tata oe 4 oer e ba SL neuen Novi 2260 4 
DN STA Oaara stare anh s ak sent cap 8 seach & | Now J 35 | 3 
le ae 80 | 4 
Sie 100 5 
WEE ADE Fore cov as tate ey hee die ee Soak a <4 No: -1 35 3 
: : ‘sé 2 12 1 
WANE WOLG tes beer Oin onciaie ee ae eit Bees | Nowat ~ 60 4 
fa 50 3 
eS 70 | 4 
vaneecg 35 2 
PON Bakes bee, et epee Rathi Scie tis ae ote Nose t 80 4 
ata 2 50 3 
Sire 40 3 
: Gare ' | 40 3 
eg 5° 40 | MAD 


FARM BOOK-KEEPING 


District Representatives are each year devoting more attention to farm manage- 
ment and book-kéeping. The demand for assistance along this line is particularly 
noticeable among the young farmers who have taken Short Courses under the direc- 
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tion of the District Représentatives. The Leitch system of farm book-keeping is 
the one being used by the District Representatives; it is very simple, yet, for the 
average farmer, is quite satisfactory for his needs. This system is a loose leaf 
system with a spring-back binder, so that it may be added to from time to time. 


Four of these books were supplied to each Representative and loaned to farmers | 


who agreed to keep an accurate record of their business and permit the District 
Representative to have access to their records—the -information -secured to be 
confidential. District Representatives are also supplied with the loose leaves of 
this system and instructed to supply them to the farmers free of charge. As a 
result of this plan the District Representatives have induced a number of farmers 
to keep an accurate record of their business. Through the co-operation of the 
farm-management department of the Ontario Agricultural College a few of the 
District Representatives have induced farmers not only to keep books, but “also to 
keep actual records of the cost of the growing of the various crops on the farms. 
This work, however, has only been operating for a short time and no figures are 
available at present. - 


“DEMONSTRATIONS IN CONTROLLING LATE BLIGHT ON POTATOES 


In view of the prevalence of blight in 1915 which resulted in a great financia) 
loss to the farmers of Ontario, the Department, through the District Representative 


tives, made a special effort this year to have the farmers of the Province secure - 


sound seed and spray their potatoes throughout the growing season. In a number 


of counties special demonstration plots of one-quarter an acre were conducted with ~ 
the co-operation of the farmers. In one county where this was carried out the 


following directions were supplied to the farmer co-operating: 


1. Dissolve 8 lbs. of blue stone in a couple of gals. of warm water and make up to 
8 gals of solution. 

2. Slake 8 lbs. of fresh lime in water and make up to 8 gals. Keep the above mix- 
tures in separate vessels until ready to spray. 

3. Start spraying when plants are 6 to 8 inches high and spray approximately every 
2 weeks until four applications have been put on. This would be putting on, 
say, two applications in July and two in August, which should run your crop 
past the danger of blight. 

4. In making up the spray mixture from the above, add 2 gals. of blue stone to 10 

- gals. of water. Add 2 gals: of lime solution, after it has been well stirred, 
to 10 gals. water and then pour the two mixtures together just when you are 
ready to spray. This will make up 20 gals. or sufficient mixture to cover 
nearly half an acre of potatoes. Spray with a fine mist spray if possible. 


An apple tree outfit. does very well. Try to get the mixture on under surface — 


of leaves as well as on top. 
5. Leave a few rows next to the sprayed portion without spraying and dig them and 
measure or weigh for comparison in the fall. 
NOTE: 
6. Do not mix the remaining portions of the material until ready to spray each time. 
7. The District Representative will endeavor to inspect your plot during the summer. 
8. A bulletin is being enclosed outlining the nature of the late blight of potatoes, 


DEMONSTRATION ORCHARDS 


For a number of years the District Representatives in the apple growing 
sections of the Province have been conducting demonstration orchards. For this 
purpose the plan usually followed is to select a somewhat neglected apple orchard 
near a well-travelled road. ‘This orchard is put into first-class condition and usually 
controlled by the District Representative for three years. A careful record is kept 


of all the expenses with a view to demonstrating the profits resulting from the — 


well cared for orchard. For the past year or two, however, this plan has not been 
generally adopted, farmers having become more convinced of the importance of 
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taking better care of their orchards, so that the District Representatives’ efforts are 
confined more to assisting the individual fruit grower. The following statement of 
the results secured by a District Representative conducting a demonstration orchard 
this year will be of-special interest in view of the very unsatisfactory season for 


producing clean fruit: 


EXPENDITURES. 


Cultivation: 
Sod mulch system. 


Cutting grass, % day, man and team at $4.00 .......... $2 090 
Pruning: 
AGUAV Se Es TAIL Ob ge “DOREGAV SN. re trie Seth. Gea wae as aig gee Se 8 00 
yaw CAVALAENECLIN 2] DPUsh Jal po 2rOU ein Vuk es Wess Gute tele ease vee 1 00 
Spraying: 
Power outfit spraying 6 times, 6 hours each time at $1.00 
f goa ae A Te NED Gk Seaman ia meee Cel EN it oe AD eave A eer aa gana Ie i eee Meee 36 00 
Picking: ” 
120" Dplss -apples7at. 2602 pers Dl iss oko canes Cone a omereor an 30 00 
Packing and Grading: ae 
EAU S POLS PAT ODee Dele TN Diama 92. eee kee Boa ok SATA GS Ras bat 42 00 
Cost of Spray Material, 6 Applications: 
eyo Sale time SUIT arebiC,, Perc Sal. oe k vi.< . bomb he base 14 58 
65 lbs. lead at $9.15 cwt. ..... ec ew ene RS lec aaa SOM 5 95 
Packages: ee 
j EZ wea dOCE CAC « terran: seat Roe Oo es ees eee 54 00 
Hauling Fruit to Station: Z 
eirips, three miles. atest SO per ATip sis sakes 0.0 in os ote Se 7 50 
$201 03 
RECEIPTS. 
84 bbls. No. 1. McIntosh REG at SO100 #5 Scan cht nce ws $504 00 
i 14 BeMCINLOSMEReOK At, pOwOd :.. otraiitccets, «tae oe era tales 70 00 
16 M SYVICLIUOSI HeO tats S520UN Waa oma UR Gickys 48 00 
7 PEW CAEN Vel tar Or ites er, ealere leachate: ol ceases sal eels 3 00 
1 <i 2 WEALD alt we Ue chee er eel rs devia oe 2 00 
ar = PeMANING AL too, UO peas aes Gin chee elena Sk hk ee ; 3 00 
2 a JRA CNESS Hite ear OU vee ke. ote etek RAM My tly Lede 4 00 
is + TSROWAUKEOr at Ro Oc citile id sca vie coalesce te Lcieianere 3 00 
$637 00 
FRECCEL DUS oe iacue reel tare etal A bee oT $637 00 
EEX PON UI UeSs lav oan. Aut eet oe okccne e 201 13 


Net profit, $436.97 from 1% acres, net profit per acre, $249.57. 


Splendid field of clover in the Dryden 
District. 


ALFALFA EXPERIMENTS 


Recognizing the value of alfalfa, 
both from the beneficial effect upon the 
soil and its value as hay, the Depart- 
ment has endeavoured to encourage its 
more general use. The difficulty has 
been, however, in securing seed of a 
hardy strain, and, as.a result, many 
farmers have purchased southern 


grown alfalfa seed and have become 


discouraged. The District Representa- 
tives, in co-operation with the Field 
Husbandry Department at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, for the past two 


‘years have been conducting experi- 


ments throughout their respective 
counties. The variety of alfalfa used 


- 


is known as “Grimm” and the test is being made both for seed and fodder pro- 
duction. The regulations under which these experiments are being conducted 
are-as follows+- 


1. At least forty rods from any alfalfa field select land which has a good natural 
underdrainage, and preferably soil of rather a heavy character, elevated and sloping, 
and which is comparatively free from weeds and from weed seeds. 

2: Thoroughly cultivate the soil as early in the spring as the land is dry enough 
to work to good advantage. 

3. Sow on the selected acre three pounds of Grimm alfalfa seed in rows thirty 
inches apart, as soon as possible after the land is cultivated, and while it has plenty 
of moisture. 

4. Cultivate between the rows occasionally throughout~ the season to destroy the 
weeds, and to conserve moisture. Practice level cultivation. 


5. In the spring of 1916, again cultivate the land thoroughly, and keep the crop 
free from weeds. 

6. On one-half of the ‘and allow the first crop in the season to remain for seed. 
Cut the crop when the pods have become brown. 

7. On the other half of the acre use the first eatin for hay, and allow the second 
crop in the season to produce seed. The crop for hay should be cut when it is starting 
to bloom, or when the young shoots are starting to grow from the crowns of the roots. 
All crops should be cut from two to three inches above the crowns of the roots to 
prevent the killing of the plants. 

It is expected that seed ¢an be produced from this acre for a number of years, if 
the foregoing directions are followed. After 1916, the grower is at liberty to use such 
methods as he desired. 


These experiments will be completed in 1917 when ‘it is expected some valuable 
information dealing: with this very important question will be given. 


DRAINAGE 


District Representatives have rendered valuable service to the farmers in 
making drainage surveys and assisting them in putting in tile drains. This 
feature of their work has proven to be even more important during the past year, 
owing to the excessive wet weather which served to emphasize the importance of 
having land well drained. While a large percentage of this work is devoted to 
making drainage surveys, the District Representatives are often called upon to 
make drainage awards, and in this way the farmers are relieved of the expense of 
having this work Aone through the Council. Quite a number of applications re- 
ceived have been for surveying profiles for old main drains which have to be relaid. 
This is due to the fact that many of these drains have been put in without being 
properly surveyed, and as a result fail to carry off the water. There are many 
cases also where District Representatives receive applications from township officials 
to make surveys where drains are being put in to drain the roadsides. Owing to 
the unusual demands for work of this nature, the District Representatives find it 
necessary in many cases to secure the assistance of men employed by the Physics 
Department of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 

The following is a list of applications made to a, District Representative for 
assistant in Akiinape work in one county, giving the number of acres surveyed, or 
length of profile, and number of awards made: 
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Length of Profile of Area surveyed 
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REFORESTRATION 


District Representatives are giving considerable attention to the question of 
reforestration. -In a number of counties, they have been instrumental in estab- 
lishing plantations, which have served to demonstrate what may be done with land 
unsuited for cultivation. The following extract from a District Representative’s 
report will serve to illustrate :— 
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“In a nhumber of places throughout the county there are sand hills upon which 
apparently nothing could be made to grow, and which give an endless amount. of 
trouble, especially along roadsides, where every windy day fills the road full of sand. 
One particularly bad hill lies on the road about midway between Kemptville and Spen- 
cerville, on the Selleck property. This sand hill has drifted across the road allowance, 
and several strips of land have been purchased from the owner of the adjoining field, 
in order to get around the sand. Every effort to stop sand blowing has failed, three 
high board fences have been buried, and it is an every day occurrence to see autos stuck 
in the middle of the road. 

“With. the idea in view of attempting to stop the sand blowing we decided to con- 
duct a Reforestration experiment, to see if it would be possible to grow trees on this 
sand. Five thousand four hundred trees were secured in the spring from the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture, and set out carefully in rows four feet apart, 
with the trees four feet apart in the row. We further experimented by hauling cedar 


brush and covering over half the area with it. I am pleased to state that at present 


Reforestry on the sand. 


{ 


rs 
nearly all the trees over which we put the brush-are living and doing well. These will, 
no doubt, in the course of a year or two stop the sand from blowing. The trees which 
we did not cover did not do so well, and many of them were either covered with the 
blowing sand, or blown out by the roots. Next Spring we purpose replacing all dead 
trees, and covering the entire area, if possible, with cedar brush, to give the trees as 
good a chance as possible. 

“Very little encouragement was given by adjoining farmers at the time the trees 
were planted, and a good deal of scepticism prevailed as to the possibility of the trees 
growing. However, we know that seeing is believing, and trust to have this troublesome 
sand hill converted into a young pine grove in the course of a few years.” 


DRAINAGE WORK IN NEW ONTARIO 


~ 


t 
The District Representatives in New Ontario render the same. service to 


farmers as regards drainage as the District Representatives in Old Ontario. As a’ 


result of the country being more or less sparsely settled and the area under culti- 
vation somewhat small, drainage has not made the same progress as it has in 
‘Old Ontario. In order to stimulate an interest in drainage and assist the farmers 
in a practical way, the Department, in! 1915, purchased a traction ditching machine 
and took contracts with farmers in Algoma to dig-drains and lay tile at 30c. per 
rod. The Department also supplied the farmers with a power cement mixer and 
tile machine free of charge. It was expected that this machine would be in 
Algoma a few months in the summer, and would be transferred to another district: 
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* First Ditching Machine in Rainy River dis- 
trict, placed there by the Department. 


_ Nature. 
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for the remainder of the season. I am 
pleased to report, however, that the 
machine remained in Algoma for the 
full seasons of 1915 and 1916, and 
still has a number of contracts in sight,. 
which will take a considerable portion 
of 191% to complete. The results of 
the work in. Algoma were so gratifying 
that the Department purchased an- 
other ditching machine in the spring 
of 1916; and undertook similar work 
in the Rainy River District. This. 
machine was also kept busy throughout. 
the season, and will also have enough 
work to keep it employed throughout. 
the season of 1917. 


MEETINGS ATTENDED 


In addition to the many other de- 
mands upon the District Representa- 
tive, he is required to attend a great 
many farmers’ meetings throughout the 
year. This not only is necessary for 
the purpose of giving information to 
the farmers of his county, but also en- 
ables him to keep in touch with their 
many and varied problems. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the meetings attend- 
ed by a District Representative in one 


County :— 
No. of Meetings. 
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VEGETABLE SPECIALIST 


The work under this head has been carried on during the past year to further 
the demonstration and educational work commenced arate the ‘two previous" 
years. The results of this work have not been as satisfactory as had been hoped ‘ 
for, owing chiefly to climate conditions. The early part of the season of 1916 
was extraordinarily wet, and the vegetable growers in the Province were handi- 
cappdd ‘to a very great extent, and their crops were not in such a condition as 
would clearly demonstrate the value of the experimental work which was carried 
on. The latter part of the season wa’ the opposite. For a period of over six weeks 
practically no rainfall was recorded in very many sections devoted to the growing 
of vegetables. This condition, coupled with the former, made it very difficult to 
consider the results as being of any final value. 


_CONTROL OF BLIGHT = 


In regard to the control of celery blight, the work was curtailed somewhat 
owing to the enlistment of the man in charge. Spraying of celery is, however, 


Shipping onions from Leamington District. 


rapidly becoming a common practice in many of the market gardens of the Pro- 
vince, in spite of the fact that the price of blue stone ranges from twenty to thirty- 
two cents, per pound, as compared with six to ten cents a pound under ordinary 
conditions. By a careful estimate it is found that $50,000 worth of celery has 
been saved this year in the Province of Ontario, due to some extent at least to the 
damonstrational work with blue stone as a preventive of the celery blight. At- 
tention has been drawn to the fact that blue stone of various qualities has been 
sold, and much of an inferior quality has been used by various vegetable growers, 
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and, owing to this cause, some results have not been as good as we have been able 
to demonstrate by the use of blue stone of the best quality available. 

_ Conrtrot oF Onton BuicHr. The work in the Kingston District was con- 
tinued this year with negative results. The onions were grown in plots fifteen feet 
wide, and a boom carrier was made to support the nozzles, one for each of the rows 
so that Bordeaux mixture was applied directly over the plant. The work was com- 
menced before any trace of the blight could be seen, applications being made once 
and sometimes twice a week. In the blighting season, however, the treated onions 
succumbed to the disease just as easily as the untreated ones. This is the second 
season that results have been of no value, and it is hoped with the use of other 
materials some informaticn of use may be secured as, in this particular locality, this 
disease prevents over ninety per cent. of the growers producing onions as _ they 
would if the disease could be controlled. 

ConTROL oF CaBBAGE Roor Maceor. Between ten and twelve thousand cab- 
bage and cauliflower plants were treated with corrosive sublimate to demonstrate its 
use as well as to establish certain results received during the summer of 1915. 
However, no cabbage or cauliflower plant in any of our plots was attacked by the 
maggot, either in the treated or not treated rows. From observations made I 
believe the season was so cold that the eggs were prevented from hatching. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS’ CONFERENCES 


Conferences were held in Toronto, Hamilton, London, Brantford, Stratford, 
Kingston, Sarnia, Tecumseh and Burlington, a total of nine for the Province, five 
more than in 1915. Practical growers gave excellent addresses on phases of vege- 
table growing in which they were specializing, and by discussions much informa- 
tion was given, which apparently was of value to all present. An illustrated lecture 
on “Fungus Diseases and Insects Troublesome to the Vegetable Grower,” was 
civen at each conference. 


DUST MIXTURE 


Considerable attention has been given by orchardists to the use of fine powders 
of lime and sulphuras preventives of fungus diseases and insect pests. 
Believing that some experimental work should be carried on to secure information 
on these mixtures for use among vegetable growers, two machines were purchased 
and a quantity of different dust mixtures was applied to three common vegetable 
crops, namely onions, potatoes and celery. The results lead to the conclusion that 
considerable work can advantageously be carried on next year. 


, Sai STERILIZING GREENHOUSE SOIL 


Many of the vegetabie growers in the Province owning greenhouses and grow- 
ing crops during the winter months have had considerable trouble with some of 
their crops owing to various diseases and insect pests, and as sterilization of the 
soil has heen recommended by leading authorities, it was determined to secure very 
reliable information on thissubject in order that the results might be distributed 
among commercial greenhouse men. The soil in a greenhouse thirty feet wide and 
one hundred and fifty feet long was sterilized last fall with live steam-at a pressure 
of from twenty to thirty pounds. The steam was introduced into the soil by 
various means, including land tile, inverted pans, iron pipes with small holes drilled 
every six inches, pipes with Skinner nozzles set every six inches and by the Spike 
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Harrow System. A careful record is being compiled of the quantities of lettuce, 
tomatoes, etc., from this house as well as from an adjoining house, which was not 
sterilized in the hope of being able to give some results, either in favor of or 
against the practice of sterilizing greenhouse soil. 


STAKING TOMATO PLANTS AS A COMMERCIAL PROPOSITION — 


As the opinion among the growers of tomatoes in the Province at the present 
time is divided on the question of the practicability of staking tomatoes, a demon- 
atration was carried on in the Toronto District to gather exact information as to 
time necessary to stake, trim, and tie eight hundred tomato plants. Approximately 
five cents per plant was determined to be the actual labor cost, which is more than 
paid for in securing ripe fruits earlier than from ground grown plants. 


Potato planter at work in one of the potato sections. 


MOTION PICTURE WORK 


Some time has also been devoted to securing motion picture films of vegetable 
growing in various sections of the Province to assist at vegetable growers’ con-. 
ferences during the winter. About 1,500 feet of film showing the various phases of 
work connected with the growing of the following vegetables has been prepared :— 
tomatoes and lettuce in the greenhouse, onions, potatoes and cauliflower. 


/ 


‘MONTEITH DEMONSTRATION FARM 


The Demonstration Farm at Monteith continues to render excellent service 
to the settlers of Cochrane and Temiskaming districts insmany ways. It is steadily 
being looked to more and more for information and guidance on all matters affect- 
ing the development of the country. 

The work on the land, where 75 different experiments have been. conducted 
with all kinds of crops, has not only evolved results of practical value in working 


' out ‘cropping systems and practices, but high-class seed has been made available 


to settlers. Similarly a considerable number of pure bred sires have been dis- 
tributed at nominal prices as a result of the live stock breeding carried on. 
The disastrous fire of the past summer just swept the ee of the farm. All 


. about there was loss and disorganization, but, possibly because of the larger clearing, 


the farm and farm buildings were saved. Thus the farm served as a haven of refuge 
for less fortunate settlers of the neighborhood. The Annual Excursion and Demon- 
stration Day, which had been announced for about that time were cancelled, and the 


A fae of 0.A.C. No. 3 oats, which yielded 60 bushels to the acre. It was sown on 
May 7th, and harvested on August 5th. 


farm and its staff made first aid to unfortunates a primary duty. Much good work 
was done in this way. It was soon evident, however, that special efforts would be 
needed to take care of the settlers’ cattle during the winter months. In the early 
fall therefore a contract was let to build a barn 140 ft. x 38 ft. Arrangements 
were also made near New Liskeard to take care of stock of settlers in that district 
who had suffered from other fires. In this way possibly 200 head of stock, which 
would have had to be sacrificed, will be preserved to the country. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS 


A separate Report is being issued giving results in some detail of various 
experiments carried on. A few, however, may be noted here. 

Fall wheat has always been a successful crop, but the seeding must be done 
early. A yield of 30 bushels to the acre has been secured in three consecutive 
years. Marquis spring wheat yielded 20 bushels to the acre. 

Barley has been a good crop over five successive years, with a yield of 40 
bushels per acre. 3 

Ay ecek! 


+. 
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In peas early, short strawed varieties have been successful on the farm and 
throughout the district. Flax growing is also showing promising results. 

In oats the best success has been found in the use of the new variety, O.A.C. 
No. 38, the early maturing qualities of which seem to be well suited to the north. 
It yielded 60 bushels to the acre. | ; 

Good results have also been secured with red clover, alsike, timothy and 
alfalfa. In the past two years encouraging results have been secured in growing 
clover seed on the farm. | 

Oats, peas and vetch have been grown as a silage mixture and the Tesults 
justify carrying on the experiment on a larger scale another year. 

Potato growing has not been an nnqualted success, even though there are no 
potato bugs there yet. Still a yield of 250 bushels to the acre was obtained att the 
farm last. year. It has been shown that the crop will respond if the proper methods 
are adopted. 


IMPORTANCE OF CULTIVATION 


A most important point in reference to the cultivation of the land has been 
developed by the experience of the farm, and has been explained by the Superin- 
tendent as follows :— 


One of the most highly important problems in northern agriculture to-day is the : 


cultivation of the soil. Nothing in my mind is more essential to successful farming here 
than proper manipulation of the soil. We have not even got to the place where we 
know how necessary it is. 

It is my conviction that ninety per cent. of the crop failures in Temiskaming are 
due to no other cause than poor cultivation. Regular fall plowing, which is such an 
important feature in good farming areas elsewhere, is almost an unknown thing here. 
Hundreds of farms can be seen where no fall plowing has been done at all. Even when 
they do plow it is usually very poorly done and often not more than three or four inches 
deep when it should be at least seven or eight. The ordinary one furrowed plow has 
done the best work for us and particularly so when we used a skimmer to turn under 
the weeds and grass. 

Owing to the fact that our seasons are short it is necessary to get varieties that 
mature early in order to allow ourselves time for fall cultivation. 

Our early oats not only yielded the best but they allowed us to gang plow the 
stubble even before the middle of August. This light plowing or discing preserves the 
moisture, it starts young weeds growing which otherwise would have laid dormant, 
these of course are plowed down in the fall. It also helps to liberate plant food for 
the following crop, besides making the ground more easily plowed in the fall. Nothing 
aids a clay farm more than real thorough after harvest and fall cultivation. Ridging 
the ground the very last thing in the fall is almost sure to pay and to pay well. One 
good plowman can ridge three acres per day, and this we found made a difference of 
five or ten bushels per acre in the crop. We found, too, that ridged ground can be 
worked earlier in the spring on account of the wind and sun acting on a greater surface, 
the ground dries just a little sooner than ordinary worked soil. Another advantage it 
has is that it costs less to put it in good condition in the spring, and it is a very 
important point to eliminate as much extra work in the spring as possible and yet have 
a good seed bed. From our experiments here on the Farm we have ascertained that one 
day’s delay in spring seeding means at least one or two bushels per acre less in the 
yield. Two weeks delay usually means considerably less than half a crop. In other 
words if you have two weeks’ plowing to do in the spring that should have been done 
in the fall the result will be a fifty per cent. crop, due more to lateness of seeding than 
to any other cause. Spring plowed ground will not stand a period of dry weather as. 
will fall plowed ground and this also tends to reduce the yield. Too much cannot be 
said for thorough after harvest cultivation together with fall plowing, and it is to be 
hoped that the settlers over the whole Temiskaming district will take this to heart and 
at least make some attempt to accomplish this end for it is the key note to successful 
farming here. 


FACTORY INSPECTION BRANCH 
The following is a brief summary of the work accomplished in this Branch 
for the year ended October 31st, 1916:— : 


In the course of the year 452 cities, towns and villages were visited and 
10,718 inspections made. 
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Employees in these factories and mercantile establishments numbered approxi- 
mately 243,118, males and females. Some attempt was made to exploit child 
labor, parties alleging scarcity of adult labor as an excuse for this breach of the 
Act. These cases were investigated with the result that 225 children were dis- 
missed from the various factories, being under 14 years of age. Birth certificates 
were ordered and secured for about 350 others of questionable age, all showing 
that the legal age had been reached. 

A good many recommendations were made in connection with the safety of 
employees, sanitary conditions, conveniences and other regulations of minor im- 
portance. Some irregularities were in evidence, but little difficulty has been 
experienced in having them remedied, and in comparatively few cases has it been 
necessary to invoke the aid of the Courts. Conditions in general are satisfactory. 

Legal proceedings were taken in nine cases. Six of these were for employing 
children in contravention of the Act; one was for violation of Sec. 70 (Bake Shop 
Act) and one for failure to comply with the regulations relating to sanitation. 

K. T. Wright, of Hamilton, charged with employing child lIabor, claimed 
that the boy had been engaged by a sub-contractor, who was convicted, but no 
penalty was imposed, the Magistrate deciding that it was not intentional violation ; 
the boy’s father was also indicted but the charge against him was dismissed. 

James Shea, Superintendent at the Guelph Cotton Mills, Guelph, was pro- 
secuted under Sec. 79 for employing child labor. He was convicted and fined $5. 

Moore-Tglford Co., Toronto, also prosecuted for employing a boy under the 
legal age was convicted and fine imposed: the parents also of the boy were indicted, 
but as the child had received a permanent injury were allowed to go on suspended 
sentence. 

Information was laid against John Hilton for allowing his daughter to work 
in contravention of the Act. He was convicted and fined. 

Levi & Labotsky, Toronto, prosecuted for neglecting to comply with orders 
issued regarding sanitary conditions was fined $5. 

Silverstine, a baker, Toronto, was convicted of a violation of Sec. 70 (Bake 
Shop Act) but was allowed to go on suspended sentence. 

Two other cases, in which the Inspectors were witnesses, came up. One, 
proceedings taken by the Crown against J. M. Lowe, Toronto, in connection with 
an elevator accident, was laid over. The other was something in the way of a con- 
flict of authority in connection with a fire escape ordered by this Department. 
The fire escape was erected by Eberhard & Wood under the impression that the 
owner was the possessor of three feet more than he actually was. The fire escape 
thus came over the street line. The City therefore held that this was irregular 
as permission had not been granted to so erect it. This case also was laid over. 
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Several most disastrous explosions occurred during the year, resulting in 
some instances in loss of life and great damage to property. All were tivestioateds 
but it was found that in most cases the cause was unknown. Only one boiler 
explosion was reported. This occurred in a heading mill, when the centre one 
of three boilers exploded with such force that it toppled over a portable boiler | 
near it and landed 25 yards out in the lake. A boy, son of the manager, was 
injured. : 

Some 258 overtime permits were issucd through the year; 192 regular under 
Sec. 34; °35 special under Sec. 32, and 31 under Sec. 70 (Special Bake Shop). 
This is an increase over last year of 52, 206 being granted in 1915. 

Reasons assigned on application were shortage of labor and consequent delay 
“in getting out orders, and also to increase the output in munition plants and 
factories engaged on other military contracts. | 

The Master Bakers applied for special permission under Sec. 70, to enable: 
them to begin baking bread at. 2 p.m. (Sunday afternoon) to be subsequently 
followed by the introduction of day work. The Department endeavored to co-~ 
operate with them, but their organization was not complete. 

Several cases of illegal overtime were reported. _ In some instances the excuse 
was that the pressing demand for munitions seemed a justification for a breach 
of the law. Permits to employ females on night work are only issued when 
assurance is given that the production is solely for the use of the Militia 
Department. 

A very large number of blue- -prints in connection with the erection, extension 
or alteration of buildings, involving the expenditure of large sums of money, were 
examined during the year. The ee ton of these plans to the Department 
makes for expediency, being a great saving of time, work and expense. 

Nearly 4,500 reports were sent out to the different industries in the Province. 


STATIONARY ENGINEERS’ BRANCH. 


The Stationary Engineer’s Board was established in the year 1909 under the 
Minister of Agriculture, making it compulsory for all engineers operating stationary 
steam plants of 50 horse power or over, and carrying over 20 pounds steam 
pressure, throughout the Province of Ontario, to hold stationary engineers’ certi- 
ficates. On July Ist, 1914, an ‘Amendment came into ‘force compelling all en- 
gineers operating hoisting steam plants working at a pressure of 20 pounds or over, 
irrespective of horse power, and used for hoisting in structural operations or ex- 
cavating purposes, to hold hoisting engineers’ certificates. On November Ist, 
1916, this Board was transferred to the Minister of Public Works, and is now a 
part of the Trades and Labour Branch, No. 15 Queen’s Park. 

During the past year, despite the fact that a large percentage of engineers have 
enlisted for service overseas, the Board examined over 800 candidates and issued 
over 9,500 certificates, these amounts including both stationary and hoisting. 
Considerable work is entailed in examining the candidates and renewing their cer- 
tificates each year. 

During the past year there has not been one single boiler explosion throughout 
the Province in plants operated by certificated engineers. 193" 
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To His Honour Sir JOHN STRATHEARN HENDRIE, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Militia of Canada, etc., etc., etc., 


Iieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontarto. 
May IT PLEASE Your Honour: 


I have the honour to present the Forty-second Annual Report of the Ontario 
Agricultural College and Experimental Farm. 


W. H. HEARST, 
Minister of Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ToRoNTO, 1917. 
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THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH 
Hon. Sir W. H. Hearst, Minister of Agriculture, Toronto. 
FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION, 1916. 

(All, except the President, arranged in order of Seniority. ) 
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ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


AND EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
1916 


To the Honourable the Minister of Agriculture: 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit herewith the Forty-second Annual Report 
of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, including the work 
of Macdonald Institute, for the year 1916. 


THE SEASON. 


Another year of war, with Britain fighting every day for Truth and Right! 

The early part of the season—the growing season—being very wet, many field 
crops in Ontario were not planted, and the latter part of the season being very dry, 
many field crops were very short in production.. Potatoes were practically a failure, 
and all kinds of grains were light. Corn was a very short crop, as were also the ° 
different varieties of roots. Hay was an abnormally large crop with good weather 
for curing, so that our live stock may be carried through the winter on this good 
hay alone. 

Farm help has been very scarce because of the large number of men who have 
gone to the war, and the demand for unskilled labor in the factories and munition 
plants in our towns and cities. ‘Never in Canada were unskilled laborers paid such 
high wages, and for this reason many good farm hands have left the country and 
gone to our towns and cities. 

Our farmers, however, have worked early and late to secure the crop, and not- 
withstanding the adverse season, Ontario has come through very well. 

It was remarked everywhere that the farms that were drained and well culti- 
vated gave good average crops. Thorough cultivation always pays, for the differ- 

ence between good and bad farming is shown more clearly in an adverse season. 


asa 


ANOTHER YEAR OF WAR. 


War and the ravages of war are in the minds of everyone. About the College, 
things are unusually quiet and peaceful. Practically all the students who are fit 
have volunteered during the past two years, and a few are slipping into uniform 
from time to time as their applications are accepted. 

The Canadian Officers’ Training Corps drills regularly twice a week. They 
are in uniform, and are preparing to do their “bit” if they should be required. 

' Wounded soldiers are returning from the front, among them some of our 
former students. Some return to their College work, but most of them hope to go 
back to the firing-line just as soon as they are fit. One man who lost his right 
arm is returning to England to act as Field Instructor during the continuance of 
the war. 
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The College has enlisted in all four hundred and forty-four men; of these 
thirty-eight have already been killed, or died of wounds. 

In October last we were all greatly shocked to learn of the death of H. L. 
Davies of our Bacteriological Staff, who was killed in Flanders; he died leading 
his men in battle. 3 

During the year the ladies on the campus have raised a Students’? Comfort 
Fund and regularly supply all of. our men with socks, caps, chocolate, tobacco, and 
other comforts. This has been much appreciated by the boys, whose letters are 
full of thanks for these welcome attentions. 


SHORT COouRSEs. 


Again the short course work appears to be popular and to fill a distinct place 
in the farm activities. Young men and women who cannot leave the farm for any 
great length of time can, during the winter season, get away for a few weeks and 
improve their knowledge of some branch of agricultural work. We give separate, 
special courses in Stock and Seed Judging, Poultry Raising, Fruit Growing, Apple 
Packing, Bee-Keeping, and Dairying, and each year have quite a large number of 
students in each class. 

This year the Department of Agriculture again sent to the Short Course in 
Stock and Seed Judging one hundred prize-winners. These boys had competed 
each in his own county in Acre Profit Competition, Feeding Hogs for Profit, 
Dairy Profit Competition, or Baby Beef Competition. 

These young men averaged about twenty years of age, and seemed not only 
wide-awake but anxious to secure knowledge that would help them to improve farm 
conditions at home. 

The course in Rural Leadership was continued and very much appreciated by 
those in attendance. Notwithstanding the extreme hot weather the programme 
was carried out to the letter and the results ought to be in some small measure at 
least an improvement in social life in such parts of the Province as were repre- 
sented at this school. 

The attendance at these short courses in 1916 was as follows :— 


Dairy COUrses (50g tn Cock oS hae Dee oS ORO aCe ae 82 
etockvand ‘Seed Judging (ote hea te ie et eee 201 
Poultry “Raishrig yo ec ya ate sehen ate ne cay tg ct ten Rene Ia en gear 23 
Brut: Grow lye eae siesta ei a ee et er ay 
ADICUICUTC fis Fo she Rese oe, chee Dee aa hare tate eee PO 
Rural Leadership *; fey sisson Oe se et A ee 24 

M6) e:) PR NA ER MCN ELAR IS. Nan AA pee A Se unl ie Uae ee ea ee 428 


STocK JUDGING. 


From our Senior Class is selected a team of five men each year to compete in 
stock judging at the International Live Stock Exposition held in Chicago in 
December. We do not select our team until just before the show, so that the entire 
class of senior students who are taking the agricultural option are given thorough 
instruction, and each man a chance to compete for a place on the team until the 
last moment. This year the following men composed the team :— 

Evans, O. C., Chilliwack, B.C. 

Fleming, R. R., Orton, Ont. 

Martin, I. B., Bobcaygeon, Ont. 


Skinner, A. G., St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Slack, P. B., Claremont, Ont. 
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_ The Winter Fair at Guelph was again a great success, and the following is a 
list of our students who were prize winners in the judging competitions: 


Beef. Dairy. Horses. 
A. Fleming.* I’, K. Merkley. H. Clarke. 
H. Clarke. L. W. MecKillican. BE. B. Goudie. 
L. E. O’Neill. A. H. White. L. H. Hamilton. 
C, Atkinson.* C. Evans. H. Earle.* 
O. McConkey. Ww. J. Austin. BE. J. Salter. 
Sheep. Swine. Poultry. 
BK. V. Lawson. L. G. Heimpel. G. R. Wilson. 
A. H. Musgraye. W. Hawley. F. L. Ferguson. 
R. Templar.* R, C. Elder. H. W. Neff. 
J. S. Steckle. N. James. R. W. Zavitz. 
L. H; Hamilton. W. F. Gardiner. E. S. Snyder. 
*Outsider. 


In the Inter-year Judging Competition the classes ranked as follows :— 


ist—Third year (Day Trophy). 8rd—Fourth year. 
2nd—Second year. 4th—First year. 
- 


COLLEGE WORK AND PROGRESS. 


We find that the war is affecting the attendance at the Agricultural College in 
about the same proportion as at other educational institutions. In our regular 
courses of two and four years the numbers are greatly reduced, while the attendance 
at the summer courses for teachers and the short winter courses for farmers has 
fallen away only slightly. 


(Figures for general course include students of winter term and new students 
who entered for fall term.) 


General Course. ....--.cecoee S aiatatye ioe eee eat ata’ greeter sheds ENchct oat pbetten sea ona ota arenas 395 
Specialists in General Course WOrk .........eeeeeeeeeeee reece ere cces 11 
Manual Training (One Year Normal Course) .....+---eeeeeeeerrceees 9 
Dairy Course .......-.-+seeees Oe ESN Me Me AS SiR ciscry eal ieeeave: we OTe Ae 82 
Stock and Seed Judging ....ccccccccccceesteeecerecenseercecreaceeees 201 
POULT VE IG NS ae eae yor rimen e's a) ais a a vos) sho vive wee re oH Sis e aha e aoc o Hass ogy oF 23 
Wruit) Growille. 6 veces. fe rece css rman cnc et esse es reese seetnarenve sees’ 43 
IN MEATERS TH @ 218, Led ty SHE Wh cantar Lan ORE Saat tole art Cae SS Ace Sra a Aa Aa na Ie 55 
$19 
Domestic Science (at Macdonald Institute) .....- see esses eee etree eee eenes 312 
Summer Courses—High School—First year, 18; second year, 16 .. 34 
Public School teachers, first year ........++-+% s 112 
Public School teachers, second year ......--+++--. 41 
School for Rural Leadership ......-+-++eeeeees 24 
nee 211 
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ANALYSIS OF COLLEGE ROLL. (GENERAL CoURSE), 1915.. 


s 


From Ontario. 


ALPOM Aa eee os ea 2 Huron ate ee eras 5 Poeterborougiea.r sss eas 
POT eee we kn 4 Kentis. 3 carte eee 5 Prescott. o.2,0ee oes 3 
IT UCE pam he ee cans 7 Lambtone caves 8 Prince Edward ....... o 
CTATIACOM oct eee das bed Be 18 Lanark s. Seete eeeee ae 3 RORITOW cio 2k ees % 
PI CTin we Sat ee ries 2 LONnDOX “Gis eae eee 4 Russelle-Puiice ee Pee 5 
PUNO AS a eee ts Ge eee 3 Lincoln -..<8 je oe 9 Simcoe caf sat etee i 
POUT ANT aon ees etise wakes 7 Middlesex: ~ 2c eat 17 Stormonte. . seco eee 2 
1 De § i gh eaket healt oc a ear 8 Mauskokacc.U. crack came 3 Thiunderscbay “.4.. tae 3 
TRSBOX mors oeie ea ie was ct Nipissing Seabee: oes 1 WictOria v.60, aoe 3 
Prontenace sy Osea: 4 NOFfOlK 65 ae i. Waterloo 551 3a see re Bs 
(FlONSATT Yk eke 3 Northumberland ...... 3 Welland (0s ee ee por 
Grenville Seat f, 8 Ontario ask ees 9 Wellnetom feist ames 26 
ATE eyes d ea hee oe ow die sek Oxtord 2. wee ies Ses 16 Wentworth &..2u mee . il 
Haidimand—\ 13215 -A%ee« a 4 Parry Souud sy  snnc eae a YOUK &oadin en. oe earemiinate 42 
TIAILOM Se siete otros e 4 Pe@ hits & sae Mea seks Shae —_—= 
PASTORS wees wai oes aya Hs Perth 204. eee 6 Total from Ontario 333 


From Other Provinces of the Dominion. 


Alberts eeo.s a owe ee 3 New Brunswick ...... 1 Saskatchewan ........ 2 

British Columbia ..... 16 Nova Scotia .......... 4 aoe 

Manitoua 2a pore cats oe iL Prince Edward Island. 6 Total from _ other 
Provinces ii.c seen 36 


From Other Countries. 


Sea Peutrtes, 224s biioce. ee pans f Pananig or. eee ee 1 South Africa. ore 2 
PNG ANG ik setace ee 8 6 Scotland... tee 2 US SAS 4 kee 14 


Total from _ other 
Couritries 4... s..c0ee eae 


AGES AND RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


The limits of age in the General Course, 1915, ranged from 17 to 36 years. The 
average age was 22. 


Mba 4 Coes be RRR tat eg 71 Evang. Association .. a Methodist” 2.24.5... “130 
IBSDUSt theo ie ones 25 MYiOnds i atacs ce Cs tee 9 No: Religion /...cc20. 0 5 
Christadelphian ..... 1 Greek Orthodox ...... 1 Presbyterian ~)...<.4. 133 
Congregational ...... occa  Latherai sel ik See 2 Roman Catholic ..... 10 
Disciples of Christ .. 2 Mennonite ........ 2 


New BUuILDINGS. 


The Physics Building was completed during the year and makes a very sub- 
stantial addition to our group of College buildings. It has been well furnished 
with new seating and laboratory equipment. 

The Old Chemical Laboratory was, during the summer, very much torn to 
pieces, a new wing added, and the old laboratories enlarged. This has made 
practically a new Chemical Department, and has made it possible for our men to 
do better work in chemistry. 


« 


NEw BULLETINS IssuED DuRING 1916 BY THE COLLEGE STAFF. 


No. 235.—Sweet Clover (Melilotus). H. L. Fulmer. 

No. 236.—Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables. E. L. Davies. 
No. 238.—Lime and Its Uses in Agriculture. Prof. R. Harcourt. 
INo. 239.—Potatoes. Dr. C. A. Zavitz. 

No. 240.—Bacterial Diseases of Vegetables. Prof. D. H. Jones. 
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CHANGES IN STAFF. 


The following have resigned and accepted other positions :— 


J. E. Britton, B.S.A., Demonstrator in Horticulture. 

C. M. Laidlaw, B.S.A., Demonstrator in Physics. 

E. M. James, B.A., Instructor in Athletics. 

Miss M. K. Rutherford, Dietitian. c 

Miss Mary HE. McLennan, Demonsirator in Domestic Science. 

H. Sproule, Demonstrator in Dairying. 

P, L. Fancher, Resident Master and Instructor in English. 

J. E. Simmons, B.S. in Agriculture, Demonstrator in Bacteriology. 


The following men have enlisted: 


G. J. Spencer, B.S.A., Demonstrator in Entomology. 
W. H. Wright, B.S.A., Demonstrator in Botany. 

T, H. Lund, B.S.A., Lecturer in Bacteriology. 

J. P. Hales, B.S.A., Demonstrator in Poultry. 


The following appointments or promotions have been made to fill vacancies :— 


O. J. Stevenson, M.A., D. Ped., Professor of English. 

A. H. Tomlinson, Lecturer in Landscape Gardening and Horticulture, 
R. J. Skelton, B.S.A., Demonstrator in Dairying. 

R. Finkelstein, B.S. in Agriculture, Demonstrator in Bacteriology. 

J. Woodard, B.S., M.A., Soil Investigations. 

C. W. Stanley, B.S.A., Soil Investigations. 

W. H. Scott, B.S.A., Demonstrator in Physics. 

A. V. Mitehener, Resident Master and Instructor in English. 

K. W. Forman, Instructor in Athletics. 

Miss H. T. Job, Demonstrator in Laundry Work and Household Administration. 
Miss N. M. Nixon, Demonstrator in Domestic Science. 

Miss M. Montgomery, Dietitian. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENTS 
CHEMISTRY. 


7 


Soltrs, 


We have been able to cover large areas in connection with our soil survey and 
now have the work completed in the district west of a line between Georgian Bay 
and Toronto. We hope to be able to print a map -this year showing the distribu- 
tion of the various types of soils over this area. Part of the soils have been 
sampled, and we had hoped to be able to give some data regarding the composition 
of these types of soils. However, the lack of laboratory space has prevented the 
work being carried out. We have not taken over any other land for actual demon- 
stration experiments, but have placed experiments with reliable farmers where we 
keep control of the work done. | 

In connection with our demonstration plot on the light sandy soils in Norfolk 
County, it is gratifying to be able to report that although the season was a very dry 
one and that crops failed almost altogether in many sections, this light sandy soil 
produced a fair crop. On these plots we had potatoes and beans. The potatoes 
on the best plot yielded over 200 bushels per acre, which was about half of the 
yield got with the same crop in the adjoining range last year. Altogether, un- 
favorable as weather conditions were, the fact we wished to prove, viz., the suita- 
bility of this soil for growing potatoes has been again fully demonstrated. The 
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crops on our plots on the College farm, while not as large as we could wish for, were 
highly satisfactory and gave us further data regarding the manner in which this 
soil should be manured. 

From the lime experiments we have some very interesting and instructive 
results, although the crops throughout the Province have been so poor as to render 
results of this year’s experiments of comparatively little value. Another year’s 
work of the survey has confirmed the conclusion we were forced to draw last year, 
that is, that large areas of our soils need lime, and it does seem as though the 
addition of lime to our soils must become very general if satisfactory crops are to 
be grown. Our clay soils especially need this constituent, and when it is pointed 
out that we have abundance of lime in almost every part of the Province suitable 
for agricultural purposes, it is evident that every means should be used to en- 
courage the farmer to make the necessary application. In many parts of the Pro- 
vince farmers are having difficulty in getting clover to “catch” and remain in 
the soil. The clovers or legumes in general are lime-loving crops and cannot give 
their best results where this constituent is lacking. Our experiments this season 
confirm those of past seasons and lead us to unhesitatingly recommend farmers 
to find out whether their soils are deficient in lime or not and to make every effort 
to get lime applied when it is necessary. We would especially recommend the 
ground limestone rock on all heavy clay soils or on sour swamp soils. On these 
burnt lime will probably give better results. In buying ground limestone rock 
look carefully to the cost of hauling. Remember that one form of limestone is 
about as valuable as another, provided they are of the same degree of fineness. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
INSECTS OF THE SEASON. 


The unusual character of the weather during the year affected very materially 
the conditions of insect life. The very mild weather of J anuary, followed by 
alternations of severe cold and mild days in February and March, was evidently 
a factor in the reduction of some of our injurious insects. The late spring and 
the cold and wet weather which continued until the end of J une, followed by 
intense heat and drouth during July and August, had very great influence in pre- 
venting the increase of many of our common annual pests. | 

Cutworms, which had been so abundant and destructive in 1915, were hardly 
noticeable this year and no complaints came in from farmers reporting damage to 
crops. ‘The abrupt changes of temperature in the winter may have proved fatal 
to hibernating larve, and the cold and wet of early summer retarded or prevented 
reproduction. : 

Aphids were the subject of more complaints than any other insect during the 
early part of the season. Cold, damp weather was very congenial to them, and. 
they were found in vast abundance, sucking the life juices of a great variety of 
_ plants, shrubs and trees. The sudden change to hot dry weather at the beginning 
of July proved fatal to the colonies, and no more complaints regarding their 
Tavages were received. ‘The same weather conditions affected in a similar manner 
another insect which is seldom numerous enough to be a pest, namely, the Frog- 
hoppers or Spittle-insects, which live in a mass of spittle-like foam and suck the 
juices of the plant they infest. This year they were the subject of complaints and 
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enquiries from many parts of the Province, being especially abundant in pasture 
fields. A simple remedy is to cut down the affected grass or weeds with a scythe 
on a bright, hot day. The drying up of the plants at once cuts off the food supply 
and puts an end to the life of the insect. 

Wheat-ears slightly infested with the maggots of the Wheat Midge were sent 
in at the beginning of August by the District Representative in the County of 
Elgin, who stated that the in-ect was quite prevalent in his neighborhood but had 
not done much damage. Many years have gone by since the Wheat Midge ceased 
to be one of the most serious pests on the farms of Ontario, and it is to be hoped 
that the present appearance of the insect does not portend a recurrence of this 
minute but very destructive midge. By sowing only selected varieties of “ Midge- 
proof Wheat” and taking other precautions, such as burning all the chaff and 
waste from the threshing machine and deep fall ploughing, any repetition of the 
attack may be prevented. 

Granary Weevils and other beetles that infest stored grain have caused serious 
losses to many farmers who have held over their stock of wheat, apparently in the 
hope of obtaining higher prices. These insects have also caused much trouble and 
expense in mills and storehouses. Constant watchfulness and absolute cleanliness 
of bins and other receptacles are required to put an end to an attack at the outset, 
and premises found to be infested should be fumigated or treated with the heat 
method; where practicable the latter has been found cheaper and safer than the 
use of poisonous gases, and quite as effective. 

Among other insects which have been subject of complaint during the past 
season may be mentioned the Red-humped Caterpillar, which was unusually 
abundant on apple, plum and other fruit trees during the month of August; the 
Cottony Maple Scale on shade trees in Hamilton, Chatham, Walkerville and other 
places; and the Spruce Gall-louse, which is becoming a serious menace to the trees 
- it infests. A small beetle (Nomius pygmaeus), which may appropriately be 
termed the “Skunk-beetle” from the intolerable odor that it emits, has caused 
great annoyance at several places in Muskoka; a single individual produces a 
stench that renders unendurable the atmosphere of any room to which it has 
gained access; fortunately it is by no means common, and but rarely makes its 
presence known. 

The fifty-third annual meeting of the Entomological Society of Ontario was 
held in our class-room on the 2nd and 3rd of November and was attended by a 
considerable number of members from a distance, as well as by officers and students 
of the College. The papers read were of a high standard, and the majority of 
much practical value in connection with the control of injurious insects. The 
following contributions were made by this Department: “Dusting Fruit Trees 
and Grapes for the Control of Biting Insects and Diseases,” and “ Notes on Some 
Insects of the Season,” by Prof. Caesar; “Preliminary Notes on the Use of Re- 
pellants for Horn-flies and Stable-flies on Cattle,” by Mr. Baker. These will be 
published in the forthcoming annual report of the Society. — | 

The following publications have been issued during the current year :— 

By Prof. Caesar: “ Lime-Sulphur Wash,” revised edition of Bulletin 198; 
“Tnsects Attacking Grapes,” in Bulletin 237 on “The Grape in Ontario”; 
“The Imported Willow or Poplar Borer or Curculio”; “ Leaf-rollers Attacking 
Apples”; and “ Insects of the Season in Ontario.” 

By Prof. Bethune: “Bibliography of Canadian Entomology for 1915,” 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada; Biographical Sketch of ProfsHaue 
Croft, D.C.L., in the Canadian Entomologist, vol. 48. 
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INVESTIGATION WORK, 


1. Prar Briewt. This is now the fourth year’s work in testing the practical 
control in orchards of this destructive disease. This year Mr. A. V. Mitchener, 
B.A., a third year O.A.C. student, was placed in charge of the work and, like his 
predecessors, carried out his duties ably and faithfully. He had under his super- 
vision throughout the season about thirty acres of pear orchards, consisting of trees 
of all ages and of many varieties. The owner of each orchard paid, as last year, 
$1.75 per day for actual work done in control, but no charge was made for any- 
thing of a strictly.experimental character. As a result of the prompt and in- 
telligent method of treatment there was very little loss from the disease in any of 
the orchards under our control. In addition to hiy regular duties in these orchards 
Mr. Mitchener, in accordance with Prof. Caesar’s instructions, gave advice and 
demonstrations of his method of control to any fruit grower who requested aid. 
Prof. Caesar intends to take full charge of the work himself next year, and to 
devote almost all his time to completing it, after which he will publish a bulletin 
on the practical control of pear blight in orchards. 

%. TEestina NEw Spray Mixtures. A careful and somewhat extensive test 
was made on apples, plums, cherries, peaches and grapes of the new method of 
treating diseases and insects by dusting them with a mixture composed of 85 per 
cent. very finely ground sulphur and 15 per cent. arsenate of lead powder. Wher- 
ever, as in the case of grapes, an insecticide was not required the arsenate of lead 
was omitted. The dusting was done by means of a blower driven by a 2% h.p. 
gasoline engine. For the sake of convenience all the work was carried on in the 
Niagara district. The result on a block of ninety-two very large and much 
neglected apple trees was that at the time of picking an average of 97 per cent. of 
the fruit was free from scab, and a little over 90 per cent. free from Codling Moth. 
On a liquid sprayed plot in the same orchard where lime-sulphur and arsenate of 
lead paste were used, the result was an average of 99 per cent. of the fruit free 
from scab and about the same percentage free from Codling Moth as in the dusted 
area. Untreated orchards of the same varieties of fruit averaged from 40 to 50 
per cent. free from scab and from 30 to 60 per cent. free from worms. It is thus 
clear that under Niagara district weather conditions the dust method of treating 
orchards gave almost as good results as the liquid spray, both on Apple Scab-and 
Codling Moth, the two main orchard pests of the Province. The foliage on the 
dusted trees was more nearly perfect than that on the liquid sprayed trees. The 
dust spray required not more than one-eighth of the time to apply and, though a 
little trying on the eyes, was not nearly so unpleasant to use. It demanded, 
however, just as much intelligence and much more rapidity of movement on the 
part of the operator than the old method of spraying. On large apple trees the 
cost was less than that of the liquid ‘sprayed, but on small trees was greater; the 
smaller the trees the larger the comparative cost. 

It would be unwise from our own results to come to the conclusion that the 
dust spray would be satisfactory under all conditions, because reports from all other 
experimenters in the Province except one show that they did not obtain nearly so 
good effects upon the Apple Scab with this new method as with the liquid spray. 
There is no doubt that wet weather washes off the dust spray much more quickly. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to suspend judgment before coming to a decision 
as 1) the use of the dust spray on apples. We should perhaps mention here that 
a great drawback to the use of the dust is that up to the present time no really 
satisfactory substance has been tested that would completely control the San José 
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and Oyster-shell Scales when applied with the dusting machine, and therefore we 
have still to rely upon the liquid spray for the first or dormant spray by which 
these pests are combatted. 

Upon cherries the dust gave as nearly as we could estimate the same results 
as the liquid lime-sulphur and as Bordeaux mixture, the trees sprayed with any 
of these being much freer from rot than the unsprayed trees. 

On Lombard Plums, the only ones tested, good results were obtained in the 
control of the rot compared with the unsprayed check trees of the same variety. 

On peaches no conclusion could be drawn as to the value of the dust as a con- 
troller of Brown Rot because this disease was almost totally absent even on un- 
sprayed trees. = 

On grapes it controlled almost completely Powdery Mildew, both on the foliage 
and fruit, though several applications were necessary to effect this result. Un- 
sprayed vines showed a considerable number of infested fruits and leaves. The 
effect on Black Rot of grapes could not be determined because there was almost 
none of this disease this year in any vineyard visited. 

Calcium arsenate and soluble-sulphur combined were tested on apples, because 
it was claimed that no chemical action between these two substances took place and 
that there was therefore much less danger of burning the foliage than where 
arsenate of lead was combined with soluble-sulphur, since arsenic was freed here 
as a result of the chemical action. Our test showed that the new combination was 
not at all safe and cannot be recommended because more than half of the leaves 
were so badly injured on the sprayed trees that they fell, and in consequence the 
fruit was much smaller on the area treated with these substances than on any other 
part of the orchard. 

3. Grape Lear-Hoppkr Controt. This year for the first time we were able 
to test in a thorough manner on badly infested vines the value of Black-Leaf-40 or 
of Nicotine-sulphate 40 per cent. on the Grape Leaf-hopper. We discovered that 
the spray should’ be applied about July 15th, because soon after that date the 
nymphs begin to become adults and in the latter stage could not be killed, also 
because every day allowed to pass after about that date meant much increase of the 
injury to the foliage, and because the rapidly growing leaves made the work much 
harder to do the longer it was postponed. If the spraying is well done so that 
the mixture is shot up from beneath and wets all the insects, the results that can 
be obtained are very satisfactory indeed, but this means the use of moderately 
coarse openings in the nozzles, good pressure and very careful work with the horses 
moving just about as slowly as they can. We used two nozzles on each rod and a 
pressure of 175 Ibs. and the men sat on the back of the spray machine directing the 
rod with the utmost care and with great quickness. 

Blue Grapes, so far as we could see, did not require treatment, or at any 
rate it was doubtful whether treatment would pay on account of the comparatively 
small number of insects on them, but the Roger Grapes or the red varieties in 
general were seen to be much more seriously infested, and judging from: the last 
two years it would pay well to spray them with the tobacco extract. The proper 
strength to use is stated on the cans, though one may make it a little stronger than 
recommended there. The difference between sprayed foliage and unsprayed was 
very striking this year. 

4. ApptE Maccor or RatLRoap Worm. Mr. W. A. Ross, of Vineland, and 
Prof. Caesar continued this year their test of the value of spraying for this pest 
with sweetened arsenate of lead. The work was done in the neighborhood of 
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Brockville because satisfactory orchards could be found only in this district. The 
results were very satisfactory and we are now satisfied that the sweetened poison 
will, if properly applied at the right time, control this insect, at least in isolated 
orchards. It is planned next year to test the poison without the sweetening, as 
cage experiments and work elsewhere, as well as tests on Cherry Fruit-flies, seem 
to show that the sweetening is not necessary. If this is so, there will be consider- 
able benefit, both because the molasses adds to the cost and because it makes the 
mixture much more easily washed off by rain than if the poison were used alone. 
We hope also to test dusting arsenate of lead upon the trees next year for this pest. 


5. H'RUIT-TREE LEAF-ROLLER. This insect, whose life-history was worked out 
last year and whose larve it was found could not be controlled by arsenate of lead, 
does not seem to be increasing except in one orchard. On our advice the owners - 
of two of the worst infested orchards in the Province tested this year the value of 
Scalecide—a miscible oil—against the egg masses. The spray was applied just 
before the leaf buds burst and the results showed that if well done Scalecide would 
destroy the eggs, but thorough work was necessary on the twigs to be sure that all 
the egg masses were wet with the spray. 

6. TREE PROTECTORS FoR PEACH-BORERS. This year we tested the Scott Tree 
Protectors made in Baltimore, Md., which are intended to prevent Peach-borer 
larvee from getting into the base of the trunk of peach trees. We regret that in 
_ our opinion these protectors will not prove satisfactory. We found that it was very 
difficult to put them on the trees so securely that in hot weather they would not 
become loose in one or more places and permit the larve to enter at these openings. 

%. PEACH YELLOWS AND LITTLE PEACH. Our experiments on these diseases 
are beginning to give results. We have now proved that these diseases can be 
spread by budding healthy stock with buds from diseased trees, and also that a 
considerable percentage of pits from diseased trees will grow if they are properly 
attended to. We have had at least 8 per cent. grow. Our latest results show that 
though these do grow, yet the plants from them at the end of three years have not 
exhibited any signs of either disease. It may possibly be that disease will develop 

in another year, but it is not probable, and if the plants do remain healthy this will 
be good evidence that the danger from planting diseased pits which has been so 
much feared does not exist. 


In all the townships in which the inspection has been done thoroughly for the 
last few years the number of diseased trees is still decreasing. In one or two 
townships very poor inspection has been done and there the trouble seems to be in- 
creasing. 

8. Lire-Histories. As part of the preparatory work for the publication of | 
a bulletin on “ Insects Attacking Fruit Trees” considerable time this year was de- 
voted to working out certain points in the life-history of a number of insects that 
we have previously not been able to study sufficiently. Many photographs were 


made to illustrate the various stages of these insects and the nature of the injury 
done by them. 
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BOTANY. 
WEEDS. 


Analysis of the correspondence received during the past twelve months in- 
dicates that the following weeds have given the farmers of Ontario most trouble 
during the past year: Twitch Grass (Agropyron repens), Field Bindweed (Con- 
volvulus arvensis), Bladder Campion (Silene latifolia), Wild Mustard (Brassica 
arvensis), Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum), Perennial Sow Thistle 


* (Sonchus arvensis) and Wild Carrot (Daucus Carota). Methods for keeping all 


these weeds under control are to be found in Bulletin 188, “ Weeds of Ontario.” 


_Funaus DIsEASEs. 


The prolonged cold, wet weather this spring favored the development and 
spread of certain fungus diseases. Others which’usually cause serious loss were 
conspicuous by their scarcity, due to a large extent, no doubt, to the extremely dry 
weather of the summer months. Numerous enquiries, however, were received about 
a great many different kinds of plant diseases. Judging by the letters received 
the following were the most injurious diseases of the year: Peach Leaf Curl 
(Exoascus deformans), Apple Scab (Venturia pomi), Leaf Spot or Shot-hole ~ 
Fungus of Cherry (Cylindrosporium padi) and Cane Blight of the Raspberry 
(Coviothyrium fuckelit). Reports were also received of the winter killing of 
cherries and raspberries. It is interesting to note that many of the cherry trees 
which did not survive the winter had been almost completely defoliated by Leaf 
Spot or Shot-hole Fungus the previous summer. 


Purity Tests of CLovER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 


Purity tests according to the standards designated by the Seed Control Act 
were made of thirty-two samples of clover and timothy seed. Out of fourteen 
samples of timothy seed tested, four graded No. 1, one No. 2, six No. 3, and three 
were disqualified. Of eleven samples of red clover seed five graded No. 1, two 
No. 2, one No. 3, and three were disqualified. Out of seven samples of alsike seed 
one graded No. 1, two No. 3, and four were disqualified. 


DisEAases New To ONTARIO. 


Two diseases which so far as we have been able to ascertain are new to 
Ontario were brought to our attention this summer. One is a disease which florists 
will do well to be on the look out for. Jt is the rust of cultivated snapdragons. 
The other is a damping-off disease of young tomato plants, which in wet springs 
such as the past (1916) appears capable of causing very serious loss to tomato 
growers. A brief account of both these diseases is included here; that dealing | 
with the rust of cultivated Snapdragons was prepared by Dr. Stone. 


Rust oF CULTIVATED SNAPDRAGONS. 
(Puccinia antirrhini, Diet. & Holw.) 


Late in August of the present year, our attention was called to a disease of 
the Snapdragons in the College flower garden. Many of the plants showed marked 
symptoms of the disease, and before the end of the season over half of the plants 
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in one plot were dead, and the others in a very unthrifty condition. Upon 
examination the disease was seen to be the Snapdragon Rust due to Puccinia 
antirrhini. This is the first time this disease has been recorded in Ontario. Upon 
enquiry it was found that the plants which first showed the disease had beeu 
purchased from a florist in Toronto. Further, the florist had not grown them 
from seed, but had imported the small plants from the United States. 


Symptoms. The diseased plants first show gray, blister-like patches on the 
leaves, and in a few days the blisters break and are filled-with a powdery mass of 
brown spores. If the leaves are badly diseased the entire lower surface may bhe- 
come covered with brown powder. Later the disease appears on the stems. The 
plants gradually dry up and finally die. 


Prevention. This disease has caused considerable loss and trouble to florists 
in some parts of the United States, and therefore the following suggestions are 
offered as to how it may be prevented from spreading in Ontario: 


First—wWhen possible plants should be grown from seed. If they are im- 
ported, extreme care should be exercised to see that none of them are diseased. 


Second.—Diseased plants should be destroyed. 


Third.—In greenhouses plants should be watered from below in order to 
keep the leaves dry and thus prevent infection. 

Fourth.—All foliage showing indications of the disease should be removed 
and burned. 

Fifth Do not take cuttings from any plants showing the slightest indica- 
tion of disease. 

Bordeaux mixture, copper acetate and Fungine have been recommended as 
sprays for checking the spread of the disease. So far as our knowledge goes, 
however, spraying does not seem to be effective in preventing its spread. 


DAMPING-OFF OF TOMATOES. * 


In June a number of young diseased tomato plants were received from J. W. 
Noble, District Representative, Essex, Ontario. In the letter accompanying tl 
plants Mr. Noble stated that thousands of late tomato plants in that district had 
been destroyed by the disease. A glance at the plants revealed brown lesions and 
constrictions on the stems near the surface of ground. Many of the plants show- 
ing these symptoms had fallen over, due to the collapse of the stems near the 
ground. These symptoms are typical of what are known as damping-off diseases. 
On examining the stems with a hand lens a white fungus growth was clearly 
discernible on the lesions. This, when examined under the microscope, proved to 
be the conidiophores of Phetoonihers infestans (Mont.) De Bary. This is the 
fungus which causes Late Blight and Rot of Potatoes. It has several times been 
recorded as injuring the foliage and fruit of tomatoes but this, so far as can be 
ascertained, is the first record of it causing the damping off of tomato plauts. 
This trouble is not likely to occur except in cold, wet springs such as the past, as 
it is well known that the fungus which causes it only develops and spreads to any 
extent during cold, wet weather. In such seasons it should be possible to hold 
it in check by thorough and repeated spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 
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EXPERIMENTS To ContTRoL LATE BLIGHT OF CELERY. 


Spraying experiments to control late blight of celery have now been con- 
ducted in co-operation with the Horticultural Department for four years. The 
first year both lime-sulphur and Bordeaux mixture were tested but, as the results 
of the first year’s work indicated that lime-sulphur was not as effective as 
Bordeaux mixture in the control of blight, it was not used the two following 
years. This year, however. the high cost of copper sulphate, due to the war, made 
it almost imperative to find some substitute for Bordeaux mixture in the control 
of late blight of celery. It was, therefore, decided to make a comparative test 
of lime-sulphur, sulfocide and Bordeaux mixture for the control of celery blight. 
On account of the extremely dry summer celery blight did not develop to any 
marked extent even on the check rows, and consequently the results from spray- 
ing were not as marked as they have been in previous years. The rows sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture and sulfocide were almost completely free from blight; the 
yows sprayed with lime-sulphur had some plants here and there with the leaves 
spotted with blight, and in the check rows nearly all the plants had some of the 
leaves spotted, and here and there in the rows small patches of plants were 
severely injured by the blight. No definite conclusions can be made from this 
one year’s test of sulfocide, but the results indicate that this substance gives pro- 
mise of proving a cheap substitute for Bordeaux mixture in the control of the 
late blight of celery. The results of two years’ experiments show that lime- 
sulphur cannot be recommended for the control of celery blight. The results of 
four years’ experiments show conclusively that loss from late blight of celery can 
be prevented by spraying with Bordeaux mixture (4-4-40 formula), starting when 
the plants are in the seed bed and spraying at intervals of ten days or two weeks 
throughout the growing season. The results of all the experiments emphasize the 
importance of starting to spray while the plants are in the seed bed. 


‘SpuDIES IN THE LirE HISTORIES OF Funer Causing LEAF SPOT OF 
CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 


This work was carried on by Dr. Stone, who gives the following account 
of it: 

One of the forms under investigation was Septoria ribis, Desm., causing the 
leaf spot of currants. 3 

By over wintering currant leaves bearing Septoria ribis, Desm., we have always 
obtained Mycosphaerella grossulariae (Fr.) Lindau. By pianting these as- 
cospores in agar a Septoria has been obtained, which is capable of infecting 
Ribes nigrum, R. rubrum, f. grossulariae, R. cynosbatt, showing that the Septoria 
was S. ribis, Desm. Plants have also been infected directly with ascospores, 
further confirming this conclusion, and also showing that the ascospores are effi- 
cient in over wintering the fungus and starting the leaf spot disease in the spring. 


Septoria aurea, H. & HE. 


Ribes aurea also is infected with a Septoria which has been described ‘as a 
different species, Septoria aurea, Ki. and E. The diseased leaves often fail to pro- 
duce the perfect stage of the fungus, the Septoria condition being maintained 
through the winter. However, a perfect stage is found and has been collected 

2 A. C. 
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and studied here. The perfect stage is sufficiently different from Mycosphaerella 
grossularme (Fr.) Lindau, to warrant its description as a new species. The 
fungus has been described, and the name Mycosphaerella aurea, Stone, has been 
proposed. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF THE CAUSE AND MEANS oF CoNnTROL OF A PECULIAR 
DISEASE OF WINTER TOMATOES. 


An account of this work was published in last year’s College report. Another 
outbreak of the disease occurred at Simcoe, Ontario, and further investigations 
concerning its cause and control have been carried on during the past year. The 
results obtained are by no means conclusive. They are, however, worthy of con- 
sideration and have been briefly summarized by Dr. Stone as follows: 

From further work steaming of the soil does not seem to be effective in pre- 
venting the disease. 

The disease does not seem to be carried in the seed, as we have grown many 
plants from seed taken from diseased fruits without growing a single diseased 
plant. 

We have been unable to isolate a causal organism, and have failed also in all 
attempts to inoculate healthy plants. 3 

This work is still being continued in hopes of finding a solution of the 
difficulty. 


INSPECTION FOR WHITE PINE BLISTER Rust 


The inspection work necessary for the prevention of the spread of this disease 
in Ontario has been placed in charge of HE. J. Zavitz, Provincial Forester. At 
his request this Department made the necessary inspection of white pines and 
currants in this neighborhood. One infected pine was found and destroyed. No 
rust was found, however, on either’ cultivated or wild species of currants and 
gooseberries. This fact leads to the hope that possibly this most injurious disease 
of white pines may be exterminated from this district. 


DAIRYING. 
HoME-MADE RENNET. 


Owing to the scarcity and high price of rennet at the opening of the season 
1916, much of the work done in the Cheddar cheese branch of the dairy related 
to home manufactured rennet and substitutes for rennet. arly in the spring we 
purchased fifty calves’? stomachs from a Hamilton Abattoir Company and kept 
these in cold storage during the whole season, taking out stomachs from the salt 
as required from time to time. We- were able to make a fair quality of rennet 
by soaking one or two stomachs in about one gallon of salt water for three days 
to a week. Various preservatives were also added to the rennet solution to aid in 
keeping it, as there is a tendency for it to spoil at ordinary room temperature. 
The yield and quality of the cheese were satisfactory by using the home-made 
rennet, but lack of uniformity in strength is one of the chief difficulties. Up to 
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the present we have found no method of standardizing the extract such as is done 
by rennet manufacturers. Our experiments prove that it is practicable to make 
rennet at home or at the cheese factory where a supply of calves’ stomachs is 
available. 

Rennet substitutes in the form of pepsin in scale and powder form, also in 
solution, have been tested with good results. Cheesemakers may be quite independent 
of rennet for coagulating milk in cheese manufacture if they have a supply of 

pepsin. What is known as “spongy” pepsin, a special brand for cheesemaking, 
~ ean be highly recommended. This is manufactured by a Canadian firm, Parke, 
Davis & Co., Walkerville, Ont. A mixture of pepsin and rennet is preferable to 
the use of pepsin alone. A large manufacturer of rennet is now placing on the 
market such a brand of rennet, and cheesemakers will, of necessity, use in future 
some form of substitute for rennet, which is no longer available in sufficient 
quantity. 

An American firm has furnished us with a special enzyme product, which 
has the property of coagulating milk. The results were quite satisfactory and al- 
most equal to that got by using rennet for cheesemaking. The article is sold 
under a special trade name and at about half the present cost of rennet. 

Experiments were made by using less than the standard quantity of rennet 
(3 oz. per 1,000 lbs. milk), as has been the tendency among some cheesemakers, jin 
order to economize on rennet. In every case the smaller quantity of rennet caused 
a greater loss of fat in the whey anda less yield of cheese. Even though rennet 
may be high in price, cheese also is high in value; hence there is no economy in 
stinting the use of rennet in cheese manufacture. A mixture of rennet and pepsin 
is recommended where economy in rennet is necessary. 

A continuation of former years’ work in the pasteurization of milk for cheese 
making showed an increase of 5.6 lbs. cheese per 1,000 lbs. milk as a result of 
pasteurizing the milk, but we are not prepared, at present, to recommend this 
system for general use, because of the labor and expense involved in heating and 
cooling large quantities of milk, and because the cheese have not quite so good 
body and texture as when made from raw milk, although a recent report on New 
Zealand cheese by an English firm of importers says: “Cheese made from 
‘pasteurized milk stood the test of heat and delay of shipment better than that 
made from normal milk.” We have found the use of five per cent. lactic culture 
‘in pasteurized milk more satisfactory than the use of hydrochloric acid. 

The work in connection with the effects of varying percentage of fat and 
casein in milk used for cheese manufacturing was also continued during the year. 
‘These results agree with those obtained in other years, and show the inadvisability 
and unfairness of dividing money received from sales of cheese according to the 
weight of milk furnished by the patrons, when there is a variation in the percent- 
ages of fat and casein in the milk supplied by. each patron. 


BUTTERMAKING. 


The chief line of experimental work in this branch of the dairy was the 
testing of a number of makes of hand cream separators in the farm dairy with 
reference to the effects of speed, feed, temperature of milk and percentage of fat 
in the milk on the percentages of fat in cream and skimmilk, capacity of the 
machine, temperatures of skimmilk and cream, and ratio of cream to skimmilk. 
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The following are the main points brought out this year, and have a practical 
bearing on the operation of hand cream separators on Ontario farms, of which 
there are thousands in daily use all over the Province. 


1. With one exception, variations in the speed of eight cream separators, from 
six revolutions of the handle per minute above, and below, normal speed had little 
effect except to cause a decrease on the percentage of fat (about 3 per cent.) in 
the cream when below normal, and an increase (3 per cent.) when above normal 
speed. 

%. An increase in the temperature of the*milk at the time of separating from 
80 degrees to 90 degrees F. and from 90 degrees to 100 degrees F. had very little 
effect on results, except that the fat in the cream averaged about one per cent. 
lower, separating at 100 degrees, as compared with separating at temperatures of 
80 degrees to 90 degrees F. This is contradictory to the results in 1915. 


3. Variations of different depths of milk in the supply-tank of the separator 
from full, to one-half and one-quarter full, had very little effect on results, except. 
that less than a full supply of milk in the supply-can tends to reduce the capacity 
of the machine about 20 Ibs. per hour. 


4, A variation from 8 to 4.1 in the percentage of fat in the milk separated 
had little effect, except that the milk containing the higher percentages of fat, 
averaging 3.8, produced cream testing an average of 31.3 per cent. fat, while milk 
averaging 3.1 per cent. fat, separated under similar conditions with eight different 
types of machines, averaged 26.3 per cent. fat in the cream. Rich, or high-testing 
milk, produces higher testing cream than low-testing ‘milk, other things being 
equal, 


From the foregoing we learn that the percentage of fat in the cream is likely 
to be most affected by varying conditions at the time of separating, and probably. 
explains the wide variations in tests of cream as furnished by dairymen to cream- 
eries and cream-buyers. 


We are not disposed to excuse careless or dishonest testing of cream, but our 
two years experiments with eleven different makes of machines in 1915, and eight 
in 1916, show that a variation in the percentage of fat in the cream is a usual 
result under varying and average conditions of operating a cream separator on the 
farm. The other results in separating milk are apparently not much affected when 
using modern cream separators operated under reasonably goed conditions. 


Churning tests comparing raw and pasteurized sour cream, showed a higher 
loss of fat in the buttermilk and a lessened yield, or “overrun,” from the 
pasteurized lots. All our work on this question has given similar results, and 
point the lesson—that if cream is to be pasteurized, it should be delivered to the 
creamery in a sweet condition—have not over .25 to .35 per cent. of acid. In 
order to get this sweet cream, it will be necessary to pay a higher price for-the 
sweet article. Butter made from pasteurized cream sells at from one-half to one 
cent per pound higher price than does similar butter made from raw cream. This 
extra price will more than pay the extra cost of pasteurization, but some butter- 
makers are doubtful about it paying for the extra loss of fat in the buttermilk, 
and compensating for the lack of quality in buttermilk for human consumption 
in the form of drink, hence the need of sweet cream, if pasteurized butter is to 
become general on Canadian markets or for the export trade. 
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SALTING BUTTER. 


Salting butter by dry, “ditch,” and wet salting methods, gave similar results 
in moisture and salt content of the finished butter. 

Salt added to the drained butter in the churn at the rates of 4, 5, 7, and 8 
ounces per 100 lbs. butter produced finished butter containing 2, 2, 2.6 and 3.95 
per cent. salt respectively. This butter, made in June, was held in cold storage until 
September 28th, when it was scored by Mr. Frank Herns. The lot to which 8 per 
cent. salt had been added was found to be “ gritty,” scored 42 out of 50 points 
for flavor, and a total of 87.5 points out of 100. The other lots were scored full for 
salt, and 44.5, 45 and 44 respectively in flavor for the lots having 4, 5, and 7 per 
cent. salt added, with total scores of 92.5, 92.5, and 92. The heavier salted lots 
were poorer in flavor after being held over three months in cold storage. ‘These 
results confirm previous work in showing that salt is not a preservative of butter 
made from pasteurized cream. Most farm buttermakers add an excessive amount 
of salt to butter which is to be packed, thinking thereby to add to its keeping 
quality, and often the butter is altogether too salt for table use. If the cream be 
pasteurized the butter will keep as well salted lightly as with an excessive amount 
of salt and will be much more valuable. 

It is claimed that one important cause of the non-keeping quality of butter 
packed on the farm, or at the creamery for cold storage purposes, is that of im- 
pure water used for washing the butter. Two tests were made during the past sea- 
son to note the effect of “ chlorinating ” water used in washing butter, as compared 
with normal water pumped from the well at the dairy. This well is 180 feet deep. 


FARM DEPARTMENT. 
FarM Cost ACCOUNTING, 


In April, 1915, there was commenced a system of Farm Cost Accounting for 
the following purposes :— 

(a) To determine the cost of growing the different crops and live stock, and 
the financial results therefrom, on the College Farm. | | 

(b) To evolve and perfect a system of farm cost accounting that can be 
applied to such work on different farms throughout the Province. 

In April of 1916 a modification of the system used on the College farm, with 
the necessary means of reporting the requisite data, was applied to a number ot 
farms in Ontario, with the view of further perfecting the system so as to make it 
applicable to different types of farms. 

The data and information gathered from the first year’s use of the system 
on the College farm produced some interesting figures. In the table which follows 
is found the cost of growing the various crops grown on the College farm during 
the season of 1915. These figures show, among other features, that the different 
hay crops, even with ordinary yields, can be grown from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
cheaper than they could be bought, while oats and other grains, even with large 
yields, cost from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. of what they could have been pur- 
chased for shortly after harvest. This emphasises the necessity, on a stock farm 
such as this, of devoting sufficient acreage to the growing of hay for feeding to the 
farm stock instead of producing too much grain, even if the yields are good. 
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METHOD oF DETERMINING Cost oF Horsk LABOR AND USE Or MACHINERY, 


The method of determining the cost of horse labor and use of machinery is 
explained in the tables which follow, and which are in reality the ledger accounts of © 
horses and machinery, with the items summarized for the sake of brevity. This 
method of accounting insures that each crop, or farm operation, paid for its share 
of the cost of keeping the horses when idle, since the total cost of keeping the 
horses for the year was divided amongst the different crops in proportion to the 
number of hours they worked on each crop. 


SUMMARY OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS. 


A summary of the whole business of the farm for the year, after eliminating 
all expenses for purely instructional and experimental purposes, taking credit for 
all labor and services rendered other departments of the College, and deducting 
the salary of a superintendent, the Farm proper paid all expenses and 2 1-24 per 
cent. interest on a total investment in land, buildings, live stock, machinery, and 
working capital of $97,697.26. Of the farm crops, with the exception of turnips, 
corn silage, and potatoes (which were a failure) all were grown at a profit. Of the 
live stock the sheep and swine each showed a profit after paying all expenses, 
interest, labor and housing of over 12 per cent. The dairy herd of 90 head, after 
paying for feed, bedding, service fees and other expenses, had $2,787.00 to pay for 
labor, interest and use of buildings, om an investment of $14,000.00. The beef 
herd, which is small, did not make quite as good a showing in the figures, though 
prices received at the sale later in the year disclosed that much too conservative an 
estimate was put on the increased value of the herd during the year. | 


Tuer Datry HERD, 


All our pure-bred cows are entered in the Record of Performance as they 
freshen, and the herd record which follows is based on Record of Performance 
results. 

It will be noted that the record of production never covers more than 365 
_ days, but the cost of maintenance charged against each cow covers all the feed 
consumed during the time which elapses from the birth of one calf until the birth 
of the next. For example, take the first cow on the list, Young Springwood. Her 
record of milk and fat is for 365 days, but 452 days elapsed before her next calf 
was born, or 87 days over a year. It would not be fair, however, to charge her with 
_ the feed she consumed during these 87 days and give her no credit for the milk she 
produced during the same time, so that her product for the 87 days is valued and 
deducted from the cost of her feed for the 87 days. Thus the column in the table 
headed: “ Net cost of feed from end of year to next calving,’ shows, in this case, 
that we have only $1.07 to add to the cost of the feed for 365 days. Some cows 
produced enough milk to more than pay for the feed consumed during this extra 
time, and this fact is indicated by a minus sign before the amount, but in the case 
of some cows, this extra charge materially reduces their profit for the year. 
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The charges for the different feeds in the table are as follows :— 


Bran, $25.00 per ton. 

Oil meal, $36.00 per ton. 

Brewers’ grains, $25.00 per ton. 

Cotton seed meal, $30.00 per ton. 

Oats, 35c. to 40c. per bushel. - 
Alfalfa hay, $14.00 to $17.00 per ton. 
Clover hay, $10.00 to $12.00 per ton. 
Silage, $3.34 per ton. 

Mangels, $2.50 per ton. 

Pasture in 1915—$1.50 to $1.87 per month. 
Pasture in 1916—$2.00 per month. 


The above feeds are at market prices for those purchased, and nearly market 
prices for those home grown. The charges for pasture include rent of land, seed 
and labor (man, horse and machinery) in preparing annual pasture, temporary 
fencing, and interest on working capital invested during year on above. 

The prices for feed look low for present conditions, but they are the prices 
prevailing at the time the records were made. 7 

Attention is especially drawn to the fact that the profit per cow shown in the 
table is merely profit above cost of feed. Rent, interest, wages etc. (except in the 
case of pasture), have not been taken into consideration. 


Feed Cost of Producing Milk and Fat. 


i = ~ Ss 
@ ow ra | ad 

me mE Bee ol aan ee a 

———— Le * aS om riage 4 Sins, 

pe (ose |<2 | S88 | ceeeee 

laa pa | fmol 5) iS an Ow | a, fa = 
9 COWS FED IN STABLE S556, 2S Yeas es 
SHrIGo wood is. eee en eee 365 452 | 20,110 821 | 133 19 | 188 57 | 2 38 
Molly Rue Rattler ...20. 0 & 365 390 | 16,975 640 | 122 31 | 181 58-| 2 07 
POIAOUIO MO etic coe es eee 365 383 | 17,011 636 | 127 01 | 124 79 | 1 98 
NIG WV ARUG Ake Pe cia ore cin ae 365 386 | 16,466 602 | 124 55 | 113 82! 191 
Margaret Cornucopia .......... 365 455 | 14,978 554 | 181 73 | 88 25 1 67 
DCAM Ey0L ALC en) es eee 365 457 | 13,178 416 | 130 85 | 38668) 1 28 
Iford Fairy Duchess .......... 335 336 | 9,537 384 10019 | 4969! 1 49 
Iford Waterloo Baroness ...... 353 385 | 10,410 381 | 104 49 | 45 48 | 1 43 
BP LOVA ALONG Gale fey eee oe 361 3861 | 7,778 318 | 9707 | 25538) 1 26 
Average of 9 cows ..........5. 360 400 | 14,048 528 | 119 04 | 89 85 /| 1 72 

9 COWS PASTURED ‘ 

Poitilavinie nd 56 ee pore sy) 365 405 | 15,258 554 | 95 48 | 121 19 |; 2 28 
Beaty s0rOn.C. Ord «>. ops oo 364 394 | 14,808 53859 | 91 32 | 113 92 | 2 24 
Loigilia ie sue. e ere ee 365 381 14,041 5138 | 8059 | 12015 | 250 
SAMOA am eas ey os yk okt ake 365 432 | 14,702 509 | 83 66 | 115 78 | 238 
— Mercena Neth. 0.A.C. 2nd...... 365 403 | 14,575 483 | 95 48 | 92 43 | 41 97 
Mercena Neth. 0.A.C. 3rd....... 348 365 | 11,123 404} 74.99 | 8455! 2183 
Magliden osen eee | eos 365 407 12,895 560 | 103 47 | 108 58 | 2 05 
Puddington Solo.............. 349 395 | 6,497 2t1') 71-704 35 O28 tiadS 
Brampton Dulcie.............. 362 422 7,913 382 | 79 42 | 6690! 1 84 
Average of 9 cows ............ 360 400 12,361 468 86 23 | 95 38 2 10 

et eee 


PAstTuRING Cows vs. STABLE FEEDING. 


For this comparison careful records were kept of nine cows which during. the 
year were fed exclusively in the stable, being allowed outdoor exercise in a moderate 
sized yard; and of nine other cows from the main herd which were pastured during 
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the summer. The selection of the cows from the main herd was made with a view 
of obtaining cows which would show practically the same average number of days 
in milk, the same average number of days between calvings, and, as nearly as 
possible, the same average per cent. of fat in their milk. 

The tables show that the average number of days in milk and of days between 
calvings are almost identical in the two groups ; while the average per cent. of fat 
in the milk is 3.76 per cent. for the cows fed in the stable, and 3.78 per cent. for 
the pastured cows, so that the two groups may be said to be very ae matched 
in these important points. 

The method of arriving at the cost of feed and pasture is explained in con- 
nection with the record of the whole herd, which see. 

The value of the product of these cows represents the total of the actual 
amounts received from month to month for fat, during the year, plus 20c. per 
hundred for skim milk. 

Comments.—The comparison of these two sets of results show a striking 
advantage, so far as profit is concerned, in favor of the cows pastured during the 
summer. 

The average production is in favor of the stable fed cows, but this is partially 
due to the manner in which the pastured cows were selected. In order to keep the 
average periods of lactation, days between calvings, and per cent. of fat, nearly 
alike for each group, some rather indifferent cows had to be included in the pastured 
group, but stable feeding is, no doubt, more favorable to large records. 

The result may be summarized as follows :— 


(1) Nine cows fed in stable showed an average annual record of 14,048 lbs. 
» milk, and 528 lbs. fat, and produced a profit of $89.35 from $119.04 worth of feed, 
returning $1.72 for each $1.00 worth of feed consumed. 

(2) Nine cows pastured during summer, of same lactation periods and same 
per cent. of fat as stable fed cows, showed an average annual record of 12,361 lbs. 
milk and 468 lbs. fat, and produced a profit of $95.38 from $86.26 worth of feed 
and pasture, returning $2.10 for each $1.00 worth of feed consumed. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SWINE. 1916. : 


= A 

During the past summer we repeated our comparison of tankage with skim 
milk for young pigs, and also compared the self-feeder with trough feeding. 

For purposes of comparison we have valued feeds used as follows :— 


CEEOIIN LM a Ol Oats es eee thas ese isa. Cenk, vars ea vlott $1 40 per cwt. 
AV LOS GT BOLO LING Sate oe ay, hon he Sate nwo een oe We 130 
SPITE SMILE es pee teats stunts ee eat RG EO. GUN a ahi wi doea 25 ‘A 
FRAT ALO angie ate oid te Gis omc en eae aee webs Oa toulel Binks 2 64 “ 


These prices represent the actual cost to us of the feeds in question, but would 
need some revision to bring them up to date, but for purposes of comparing skim 
milk and tankage or of comparing the self-feeder with trough feeding the prices 
quoted are quite satisfactory. 


Skim MILK vs. TANKAGE, 


The following table brings out the principal facts in connection with the com- 
parison of skim milk and tankage: 
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t 
TABLE SHOWING WEIGHTS, GAINS, FEED CoNsSUMED, ETc. 


Feed 

Average wt. Average wt.| Total . cost of 

Group June 29th | October 2 Gain Total feed consumed 100 Ibs. 
| gain 


I. 5 pigs—skim milk 49 lbs. 142.8 lbs. | 459 lbs.) Wheat Middlings 596 lbs.| $4 75 
| Ground barley 346 lbs. 
Skim milk 3.697 lbs. 


Il, 5 pigs—Tankage.. 50 lbs. 144.2 lbs. | 471 lbs.| Wheat Middlings 626 lbs.| 3 41 
Ground barley 376 lbs. 
Tankage 110 lbs. 


Tankage is a by-product of the large abattoirs and is an exceedingly highly 
concentrated feed. It should not constitute more than ten per cent. of the meal 
ration. 

It will be noted that tankage at $2.64 per cwt. proved more economica! to use 
than skim milk at 25c. per ewt. As a matter of fact the skim milk would have to 
cost less than 10c. per cwt. in order to give as cheap gains as the tankage mixture. 

Possibly skim milk might make a better showing with pigs weaned at an 
earlier age, and this point will be tested further. 


SELF FEEDER vs. TROUGH FEEDING. 


In this test one group was fed dry meal from a self feeder and the other group 
was fed from a trough in the ordinary way. Each group received skim milk in 
addition to the meal, the self-feeder group being fed milk in a separate trough. 
The following table shows the principal points in connection with the comparison : 


TABLE SHOWING WEIGHTS, GAINS, FEED CONSUMED, ETc. 


Feed 

Average wt.|Average wt.) Total | cost of 
BrUD June'29 | October 2 | Gain | otal feed consumed | 19 ihe, 
gain - 


[. 5 pigs, self feeder.! 46.8 lbs. 148.2 lbs. | 482]bs.| Wheat Middiings 664 lbs.) $4 90 
Ground barley 411 lbs. 
Skim milk 3,697 lbs.) 


II. 5 pigs, fed in ordi-| 49 lbs. 142.8 lbs. | 459 lbs. | Wheat Middlings 596 Ibs... 4 75 
nary trough Ground barley 346 lbs. 


Skim milk . 8,697 lbs. 


It will be noted that the self-feeder pigs made a larger gain than the other 
group, but the cost of 100 lbs. grain was 15c. higher than in the group fed in the 
ordinary way. | 

The greatest difficulty we had with the self-feeder was to prevent waste, and 
there is little doubt that the higher cost was due to this waste of feed. 

If large numbers of hogs were being handled the self-feeder would be a great 
labor saver, and might prove profitable to use from the standpoint of labor, in spite 
of the higher cost of gains. 


ANNUAL SALE, — 


~~ 


Our annual sale of surplus stock was held on October 26th and was decidedly 
successful. 
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Hight lots of Scotch Shorthorns sold at an average of $359.00 each. Fifteen 
head of Holstein cattle, including some small bull calves, made an average of 
$148.00 per head. Two fat steers sold at 1414c. and 11c. per pound, respectively. 
Thirty six young sows averaged slightly over $30.00 each, and a few grade cattle 
and sheep brought satisfactory prices. ‘The total proceeds of the sale amounted to 
$7,725.15. 


HORTICULTURE. 


FRUIT. 


We demonstrated again this year that thorough spraying will produce clean 
apples, even in bad seasons. This result corroborates that of 1915 and as both 
were extremely wet, making spraying difficult and less efficient, we feel our results 
for these two seasons are noteworthy. We have harvested in both seasons crops of 
clean apples. 

The strawberry crop this year on a 21-acre plantation of seedlings was not 
as large as last year, but was nevertheless very satisfactory. We had quantities 
of berries which would go fifteen to a box. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


PLANT BREEDING. In the strawberry seedling work we harvested this year 
the second crop from a 214 acre plantation consisting of over 7,000 seedlings, 
originally planted four feet apart each way, each seedling being allowed to make 
a good sized clump. Cultivation was kept up in both directions throughout in 
order to prevent runners getting mixed with other sorts. ‘Three hundred and fifty- 
one plants were marked as specially desirable in the summer of 1915, and 300 of 
these were set out to form a new plantation in the spring of 1916. (There were 
about 50 plants which in the spring of 1916 did not appear to possess vigor or con- 
stitution enough to justify their being carried further.) The new plantation, 
consisting of 300 selected sorts, ought to prove most decidedly interesting next year 
and we hope to arrive at varieties of special value. We shall be ready to dis- 
tribute a few plants for testing purposes in the spring of 1918. | 

Quantities of self-fertilized seed were saved from the best strawberry seedlings 
this season and a large number of second generation seedlings are being raised. It 
is quite probable that we shall find better material in the second generation than 
in the first crosses. 


APPLES. ; 


In cross-bred apples we have about 2,000 two and three-year-old seedlings. 
made up principally as follows :— 


McIntosh x Wagener, 77. McIntosh x Spy, 1,051. 
Wealthy x Wagener, 250. ~ McIntosh x Snow, 28. 

Wealthy x McIntosh, 3738. . Snow x McIntosh, 10. 

Ontario x McIntosh, 500. Spy x McIntosh, 92. 


McIntosh x Ribston, 184. 


We have been successful in raising from seed specially imported from Russia 
several thousand apple and pear seedlings which are intended for distribution for 
testing purposes throughout Northern Ontario. In this matter we hope to co- 
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operate closely with the Fruit Breeding Station recently established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in co-operation with the Provincial Secretary’s Depart- 
ment at the Reformatory Farm at Fort William. These will be ready for dis- 
tribution in 1918. 

In gooseberries we have a considerable quantity of seedlings under way, grown 
from the best English and native varieties, and we consider there is excellent scope 
for improvement in this fruit. 

We are also carrying on breeding work with red and black currants, rasp- 
berries, cherries, plums and pears. | 


VEGETABLES. 


We were successful in harvesting this year fair crops of vegetables in spite of 
the unfavorable season, the early part of which was very wet and the latter part of 
which was very dry. We demonstrated again this season the usefulness of overhead 
irrigation for vegetable-crops. We consider that without irrigation our celery and 
other crops would have been a complete failure, whereas this year’s crops are much 
better than last year’s and almost up to normal. 

BREEDING WoRK IN VEGETABLES, We are carrying on in this Department 
careful and systematic breeding work in the following vegetable crops :— 

Beet.—Detroit Dark Red. 

Cabbage.—Glory of Enkhuizen. 

Carrot.—Chantenay. 

Celery—Paris Golden Self-Blanching, Winter King. 

Lettuce—Grand Rapids. 

Onion.—Southport Yellow Globe. 

Sweet Corn.—Golden Bantam. 

We have produced in this Department seed of all these crops which 1s proving 
extremely satisfactory in trial tests. 

The results of the experiments in celery show that our own strain of Paris 
Golden Self-Blanching compares very favorably indeed with the commercial 
seed. I may say that all seed of this variety has hitherto been grown in France, 
under the general belief that it could not be successfully produced in the United 
States or Canada. 

Besides these we are working also with Asparagus, Rhubarb, Harly Jersey 
Wakefield Cabbage, Copenhagen Market Cabbage, Tender Hight Weeks Cabbage, 
Big Boston Lettuce, Long Lost Lettuce and Spinach. 

The intention is to further co-operate with Canadian, growers of vegetable seed 
to the extent of placing in their hands the best strains of stock seed we can produce. 
In this work we are co-operating also with the Dominion Seed Division, through 
the active assistance of Mr. A. MeMeans, Specialist in Field Root and Vegetable 
Seed Production for Ontario, under the Dominion Seed Division. 

Home PropuctioN oF CeLEry SEED. Seed of the green varieties of celery 
has been produced commercially in California for many years, but market 
gardeners have always insisted that seed of the self-blanching sorts must come 
from Europe. So far as we know, no attempts have been made to produce seed of 
these kinds in America. The following photographs demonstrate not only. that 
seed can be produced, but that strains of that important variety, Paris Golden Self- 
Blanching, have been originated in this Department which will compare very 
favorably with the best foreign grown stock. Attention is called to O.A.C. Strains: 


— me B 
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114 and 415, the former of which has been thoroughly tested in our garden for two 
years, with the best results. 

We have seed of this strain which we shall be glad to place in the hands of 
market gardeners for testing purposes, and we are particularly anxious to get in 
touch with growers who would like to follow up the excellent commercial oppor- 
tunity which, we believe, lies in this particular line of seed growing. 

Tue TESTING or CANADIAN GROWN VEGETABLE SEED. In order to acquire 
definite data as to the possibility of producing in Canada satisfactory stocks of 
‘vegetable seeds, this Department secured early in the year from the Dominion Seed 
Division the names of parties growing vegetable seeds and wrote them for samples 
for testing purposes. Most of the growers complied and the accompanying photos 
cover such results as are worth reporting upon at this time. Vegetable seed grow- 
ing is a new industry in Canada, and as most of the stocks sent in for testing were 
produced by men new to the business, it is not Surprising that some are inferior. 
The two crops here reported on (onions and parsnips) are not the most difficult to 
grow for seed, but the photographs will show that satisfactory stocks of these are 
now being produced at home. They show, also, that caution is necessary in this 
matter as some of the stocks being put out are so inferior as to be likely to give 
home grown seed a bad name, if generally disseminated. 


FLORICULTURE, 


I have to report very keen interest on the part of the public in both orna- 
mental branches of Horticulture, Floriculture and Landscape Gardening. In 
flowers we are specializing in hardy outdoor species and have now excellent col- 
lections of iris, pzonies, tulips, narcissus, roses and also a good general list of the 
best hardy perennials. 


POULTRY. 


One is quite safe in stating that there has never been a time when greater 
effort should be put forth by everybody to increase production. Every encourage- 
ment should be given to the people in villages, towns, and cities to produce what 
eggs they may need for home use in order that we may have more eggs for export. 
Now is Canada’s opportunity to establish a name for good eggs in the British 
market, and, moreover, those of us who are not engaged in the war would be well 
advised to produce more and better eggs for our soldiers who are in the hospitals. 
Canadians are consuming more eggs each year, and unless production can be 
stimulated our exports can not grow, and ‘considering that most people have enough 
ground about the back of their dwelling to keep a dozen hens, they should be 
encouraged to do so. Most dwellers in the towns and cities can easily spare the 
time to take care of the birds and supply home demands. The farmers are hard 
pressed for labor, and we must stimulate home production in the small towns, 
villages and cities even if the eggs actually cost as much as the price that they 
could be purchased retail. Our men are reported as fighting well and now we at 
home must bend every effort to produce equally as well. 

The shortage of grain has caused many a farmer to sell pullets and young hens, 
and it may be that eggs this winter will be much higher than we expected. It is to 
be hoped that the culls have been sold and the good ones kept for next season’s 
production. 


ra 


— 
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The high prices of eggs annually during November and December, or in 
other words the shortage of production during these months, has for many years 
been an interesting study. One is frequently asked why more eggs are not pro- 
duced during these months. The answer is not very hard for the reason that 
yearling hens seldom lay more than ten per cent. at this season, and pullets take 
from six to seven months to mature or begin laying. This means that May hatched 
chicks do not lay well until late December or early January. Hence there are but 
few birds in the Province that are ready to lay. Any person who is specializing in 
the poultry business will find it advantageous to hatch chicks in March and April. 
Our results of last year with Barred Plymouth Rocks show that during October, 
November, and December, March hatched pullets produced in the above months 
nearly thirty-seven eggs each; April hatched pullets twenty-one eggs each, while 
May hatched pullets probably less than nine eggs each, or taking the eggs at forty 
cents per dozen the cash value would be $1.23 for March pullets; the April pullets 
0c. and the May pullets 29c. each. These figures suggest that here is at least one 
season of the year where competition in the special grade of eggs is not likely to be 
serious. Where one depends upon natural incubation the large crop of chickens 
will not be hatched before May. At this writing, for the chickens reared in 1916 
the results are relatively similar. The two years’ work on dates of hatching 
suggest March 20th to April 20th as being the most profitable dates to hatch chicks 
for the following winter layers. Earlier birds moult a little and later ones do not 
produce as great a percentage. 

The price of eggs frequently drops rapidly about January 15th, which simply 
means that the May pullets are beginning to lay where they are reasonably well 
fed, ete. 

The records for a series of years indicate that a hen producing one hundred 
eggs a year will pay for the feed consumed and the labor involved in caring for her 
These figures may vary a little from year to year but usually the price of eggs 
moves up and down in some sympathy with the price of feed. Of seven hundred 
pullets trap-nested last season over ninety-four per cent. of those completing a 
year in the pens produced more than one hundred eggs, and, moreover, of the hens 
that died from various causes about fifty per cent. produced one hundred or more 
eggs while living. It would appear that with a fair degree of intelligence very few 
farm flocks should be unprofitable. 

A report would not be complete without some reference to the breeding work. 
The results show a gradual improvement. Last season the egg production in- 
creased more than usual. The results compiled to date show over thirty per*cent. 
of the Plymouth Rocks produced two hundred or more eggs in twelve consecutive 
months, and what is more gratifying is that the percentage of poor producers is 
getting less. The size and color of the eggs have improved as has also the hatch-- 
ing power of the eggs set. 

The amount of detail work is considerable and expensive but the results so far 
would justify the expenditure. 


BACTHRIOLOGY. 
CuLtures Sent Our For LEGUME Step INOCULATION. 


A total of 2,166 cultures of legume bacteria for seed inoculation were sent out, 
made up as follows: 
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Alfalfa, 1,371; Red Clover, 443; Alsike, Vetch, Sweet Peas, Peas, Beans, 
White Clover, Sweet Clover, Crimson Clover, Mammoth Clover, 352. 


Distribution of alfalfa by Provinces is as follows: Ontario, 803; British 
Columbia, 439; Saskatchewan, 49; Alberta, 60; other Provinces, 20. 


Although no reports of results were asked for this year, many of our patrons 
sent in reports, all of which were favorable to the inoculation. 


; Lactic CuLturRES SENT Oot. 


A total of 113 lactic cultures and 22 Bulgaricus cultures were sent to cream- 
‘erles and cheese factories. 


The following diseases and abnormal conditions were found in specimens sub- 
mitted to us from all parts of the Province, for examination: 


= 


Poultry. 
PEPODICKY asortidemis aie ee alot Cs ae ees 1 pullet. 
Ver PNCUIN AL SIITS) cane aialeete sw tig oie so eae Leg bones from cockerel. 
BIAEGKH OAC Wamctar haters ete hee eee Hen’s liver. 
WT Eri Se errs: oie ae ots WO ee acc nels 7 hens, 2 cockerels, 
SLOW Pe CDOLET AS Ai agen Oe treie tn te cena wks 1 hen. 
PHUAMIMAGONSOLGLUN Rao ae acs oe .c che lse he 1 pheasant. 
PMA ELAR a cree lena. iat kee Dtee de eas Rae e same 1 hen, 1 pheasant. 
APY AEs COGAN Say suet strats keen neote ee oa em 5 hens. 
GPU OM UE! Sahat ent snayat gus orc. n ate, eke elt taie hake acs l hen. 
PWISOT 1 0 ores oe SPs see ea ce ee 11 hens, 1 goose, 1 bantam, 1 pigeon, 4 
ducklings, 4 chicks. 
ER OA ieccae csr citi, ete dng eee ON win Sree Soames 1 hen, 4 chicks. 
Rupture of heart eeeerecvee Maletieh ats sas mal pullet. 
Hhupeure sof OViductaen Poss Sree ores oe mee 1 hen. 
COLE ee eer eran ho iotea a al sare. total lat tac Seek ae 1 hen. = 
PEAT DCE CTIIOSIS acento wick wie eee orale aece 6, CaS 11 hens 
RY DEUS aat,petehe dein a, Rateeee es oh & Pircelveree os Oehe eed -1 pullet, 2 chicks. 
Cattle. 
BACKS Rat ae eee ew cate oh Gime Be aaye Specimens from steer. 
| Human. 
PTD OP CU LOSIS Ie ie ane Stars, sie Makerere ie sem cace Sales 2 specimens examined. 1 positive 1 neg- 
. ative. 
Swine. 
POL ILOULE emeere tes oe cannes aise ahs @ ore ahemara’y Growth from stomach. 
PP ATCT I OM enc tee aoe! aetna oe Geese eee Be Portion of pig’s lung, 
Plant Diseases. 
Biiehe Canker sOLapple. 2c... G tao s sarees v's. 1 specimen. 
Bacterial soft rot of potatoes ..........3 specimens. 
Crown-2atl- of applesroocts... sis ee ceo. 1 specimen. 
Crown all-of-rhubari- sour ec web wees us specimen. 
WEIS lp cal ONE ea wh lh pie Pe Cp No earn 4a eis ane ea ‘k specimen. 
Twig blight of apples nck.c% is seis psu oles 2 specimens. 


Milk Samples. 


Bacterial counts made of numerous samples; nothing abnormal. 
Pipes tne Ses a a wk Naor ake oe abe HOD -CUGAIN endodermal s Sa, sea gs Fi bee 


OccAs CO. 
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Water Samples. 


Condemned:for- contamination fr. so .a 7: conse ee ee Ly Aa ate tetas 14 
Passed as fit foriconsum phion sss cae ctea scale ce te ees 3 
Bacterial /count..23 (sire ecco oe le eee a eee I ee ere 1 


GaStPO EN TEL tis aie fetes cae ae ee Ie ate ae 2 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE BACTERIZATION OF PEAT FOR SOIL 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES. 


In an endeavor to substantiate the claims made by Prof. Bottomley of King’s 
College, London, England, regarding the value of “ humogen” (bacterized peat), 
as a soi] fertilizer, we, in conjunction with the Chemistry Department, have car- 
ried on some experiments in the bacterial and chemical treatment of peat. 


BACTERIZATION OF THE PRAT. 


A sample of dry peat was divided into five lots and filled into large galvanized 
iron drums with perforated bottoms. The peat was then thoroughly worked up 
to aerate. . 

No. 1 was kept as a control. 

Lime in varying quantities was added to Nos. 2, 3, and 4, no lime being added 
to No. 5. 

Mixed soil-bacterial cultures growing in flasks of bouillon were then added 
to all samples except No. 1, to this a volume of water equal to the volume of 
bouillon was added. All samples were then thoroughly mixed and moistened with 
water and placed at a temperature of 25 degrees C. for a month, being thoroughly 
stirred up every few days. , 

Chemical analyses and bacterial counts of the peat were made before treat- 
ment, again after two weeks and after four weeks. 

All samples were then heated in the autoclave at 15 lbs. pressure for one hour. 

Rich cultures of Azotobacter, Pseudomonas radicicola and cellulose ferment- 
ing bacteria growing in Ashby’s solution were then added to samples 2, 3, 4, and 
3, and thoroughly mixed in and all were then placed at 25 degrees C. for two 
months. | 

Each sample was stirred up every week and water added sufficient to keep 
moist. Chemical tests and bacterial counts were made twice during this period. 


Prant GrowtH Test oF THE BACTERIZED PRAT. 


A poor sample of soil containing much subsoil was obtained and divided into 
five lots. With this soil was mixed the five lots of bacterized peat, each in three 
different percentages: 0.5 per cent., 2.0 per cent. and 10.0 per cent.. Hight seven- 
inch flower pots were then filled with each mixture, and four of these were sown 
with radish, and four with lettuce seed. The lettuce germinated so poorly that 
no satisfactory deductions could be drawn from the test. The radishes, however, 
germinated well and later showed that with each increase of bacterized peat there 
was an increase of plant growth. After three months, from time of growing, the 
- radishes were pulled and weighed, giving the following results: 
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AVERAGE YIELD OF RADISHES FOR Four Ports oF Solt. 
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All plants from lot 1 (unbacterized peat, control) were small, poor and 
unmarketable. 

Plants from lots 2, 3, 4 and 5 where 0.5 per cent. peat was added were most- 
ly small, some of them being unmarketable. 

Where 2 per cent. peat was added the results were good, the majority of 
radishes being of marketable size, and of good quality. 

Where 10 per cent. peat was added the radishes were extra fine and large, and 
of good quality. 

The addition of lime to the pest did not appear to have any beneficial effect, 
as lot 5 which had no lime added to it gave as good results on the whole as any 
of lots 2, 3 and 4. 

It would appear from the above that the bacterial treatment to which this 
sample of peat was subjected was decidedly beneficial in making the peat useful 
as a fertilizer. Further experiments, however, are necessary to permanently 
establish this conclusion with regard to other samples of peat, and also as to 
whether it would be a practical paying proposition to treat large quantities of 
peat as a commercial undertaking. 


FIELD CROPS. 


On the seventy-five acres devoted to experiments in Field Husbandry, tests 
were conducted on about two thousand five hundred plots in 1916. Besides the 
plot tests in which definite yields were determined, there was a large amount of 
work in plant breeding including thousands of single plants which were special 
selections or crosses between different varieties. 


Potrato Propvuction. 


Within the past year a bulletin was issued from this Department on 
“ Potatoes,” copies of which are obtainable from the Department of Agriculture, 
Toronto, Ontario. This bulletin gave the results of upwards of forty distinct ex- 
periments conducted at the College, nearly all of which extended over a period 
of five years or more. Jn each of the past two years, potatoes have been imported 
from the Eastern Provinces, and from the Provinces and the States in the far 
West, in order to supply Ontario’s requirements. In normal seasons, Ontario 
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should certainly produce enough potatoes to at least satisfy home consumption. 
The most of the soils of Ontario are very well adapted to potato production, pro- 
viding they are properly underdrained, either natural or artificial. Some sections 
are particularly well suited to potato growing on a large commercial basis. 

In each of five years, an experiment has been conducted at the College in 
testing, under uniform conditions, potatoes obtained from different sources. For 
instance, eighteen lots of Empire State potatoes were secured from eight different 
sources, five being from the Province of New Brunswick and three from Ontario. 
Seed potatoes grown about one hundred and forty miles north of Guelph in the 
Muskoka district near the Muskoka Lakes, have given a higher yield per acre than 
any of those from any other source in each of the five years of this experiment. 

According to results of experiments which we have conducted, immature 
potatoes have a special value for seed purposes. These results probably explain 
how it is that the potatoes produced in a northern district usually give such ex- 
cellent results when grown farther south in comparison with the seed produced 
in a longer season with more intense heat. 

Although the crop of potatoes produced in Ontario in 1916 was very light, 
the potatoes are in nearly all cases unusually free from disease, and, although 
small-in size, will probably furnish better seed for the coming spring than im- 
‘ported potatoes. There was a considerable amount of rot in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces in 1916, as shown by the shipments which have been recently made to ~ 
Ontario. The importations from the far West are also questionable for seed 
purposes. 

To place potato production on a more substantial basis in Ontario, I believe 
it would be wise to develop seed production in the northern part of the Province ; 
to grow only a few of the best varieties, such as the Empire State, the Davies’ War- 
rior and possibly the Dooley of the late varieties, and the Extra Karly Eureka 
or Irish Cobbler of the earlier kinds; and to form potato growers’ co-operative as- 
sociations based on sound and up-to-date business principles, and upon the loyalty 
and co-operative spirit of the members. 


VARIETIES OF OATS. 


The value of the Ontario oat crop now amounts to about fifty million dollars 
annually. This is about one-quarter of the value of all the field crops grown in 
the Province, and slightly over one-half the value of the horses, cattle, sheep, 
lambs, swine and poultry of all classes, which are sold or slaughtered annually, 
and about double the value of the cheese and the butter manufactured in the 
factories and the creameries of Ontario each year. 

Realizing the value of the oat crop to the Province, special attention has been 
given in breeding varieties which would give more satisfactory returns than those 
already in cultivation. About three hundred varieties. have been imported from 
different countries, and carefully grown under uniform conditions in the experi- 
mental grounds. Efforts have been made to improve the best varieties by means 
of plant selection and by cross-fertilization. For fuller information regarding 
this work, the reader is referred to Bulletin 228 on “ Farm Crops” issued in 1915, 
copies of which can be obtained from the Department of Agriculture, Parliament 
Buildings, ‘Toronto. : 

Two varieties of oats started at the College have made excellent records both 
in our own trial grounds and in the co-operative experiments throughout the Pro- 
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other varieties of late oats in the Provin 
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It will be seen that in almost every instance the 0.A.C. No. 72 surpassed 


Q.A.C. No. 8, the Daubeney in both quality of grain and 


the Banner, and 


the 


yield of grain per acre. 


In the year 1911, the 0.A.C. No. 72 variety of oats was first distributed for 
co-operative experiments throughout Ontario. One pound lots were sent in that 
year to three hundred Ontario farmers, who applied for the co-operative experi- 


ments with oats through the medium of the Experimental Union. 


of O.A.C, 


larger plots in 1912. 


In 1913, one farmer entered his 0.A.C. No. 72 oats in the Field Crop Com- 
petition and took first prize. In 1914, twenty; and, in 1915, forty-eight first prizes 
were awarded by the judges for tields of 0.A.C. No. 72 oats throughout Ontario 
in connection with the Field Crop Competitions. In comparison with the forty- 
eight first prizes taken by the 0.A.C .No. 72 oats in 1915, thirty-three first prizes 
were taken by the Banner, and forty-five first prizes by all other varieties combined. 

In connection with the Provincial Winter Fair held annually at Guelph, the 
O.A.C. No. 72 oats had five entries in 1913, thirty-six entries in 1914, fifty-seven 
entries in 1915, and seventy-one entries in 1916, and the Banner had twenty-one 
entries in 1916, and an average of twenty entries in each of the past five years. 
At the Provincial Winter Fair held in December, 1916, the O.A.C. No. 72 oats took 
first prize in the Field Crop Competition, open to all varieties of white oats, and took 
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73.44 | 114,12 
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The one pound 
No. 72 oats was compared with two or three other leading varieties on 
plots one rod wide by two rods long. The new variety did so well in the first year 
that a large number of farmers saved their seed very carefully, and sowed it on 
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the Championship Premium for the best oats at the Exhibition. The Champion- 
ship bag of oats was sold at auction for eleven dollars. 

An American seed firm recently changed the name of the 0.A.C. No. 72 oats 
to that of Imperial, and sold the seed through agents in Ontario and in the United 
States for upwards of three dollars per bushel, when our farmers had thousands of 
bushels of first-class seed of O.A.C. No. 7% oats, which they were selling at from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar and fifty cents per bushel. 


/ 
VARIETIES OF BARLEY. 


It is unnecessary to do more than to draw attention to the 0.A.C. No. 21 
variety of barley. This barley is now grown to the exclusion of nearly all other 
varieties. At the Provincial Winter Fair there were about forty lots of barley . 
entered in each of the past two years but not one named variety was entered except 
the O.A.C. No. 21. The annual increase in the value of the barley crop of Ontario 
arising from the actual increase per acre, largely due to the introduction of better 
varieties, is about twelve times as great as the entire cost of the maintenance of 
the Ontario Agricultural College. 


MIxEpD GRAINS. 


Results of elaborate experiments in growing different kinds of grains separate- 
ly and in combination are interesting. It has been found that a combination of 
one bushel by weight of Daubeney or O.A.C. No. 3 variety of oats and one bushel 
by weight of Mandscheuri or O.A.C. No. 21 barley will give fully two hundred 
pounds of grain per acre more than either grain grown separately. No single 
grain or combination of grains has given a higher yield per acre than the one here 
referred to. When these varieties are mixed and grown in combination they ripen 
at the same time, usually stand up well and produce a heavy yield of both grain 
and straw per acre, and form a good nurse crop for grasses and clover owing to 
the fact that they are early in ripening. 


A New WINTER WHEAT. 


In order to combine the most important characteristics and to eliminate the 
undesirable features of some of our leading varieties a considerable amount of 
plant breeding has taken place. Crosses have been made between the Dawson’s 
Golden Chaff and some of the varieties of particularly high quality for bread pro- 
duction such as Tasmania Red, Crimean Red, Turkey Red, Buda Pesth and Im- 
perial Amber. In the average tests for the last five years a cross between the 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff and the Turkey Red has surpassed in yield per acre all 
the named varieties which were grown at the College. Crosses of the Dawson’s 
Golden Chaff“and the Tasmania Red have also made high yielding records within 
the past four years. A cross made between the Dawson’s Golden Chaff and the 
Bulgarian has furnished a new variety, which in the last five years has surpassed 
both its parents in average yield per acre, and is almost equal to the Bulgarian 
in bread production. This variety was distributed over Ontario in connection with 
our co-operative experiments this autumn for the first time under the name of 
0.A.C. No. 104. 
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Harpy ALFALFA. 


Rather elaborate experiments covering a number of years have furnished ex- 
cellent object lessons in regard to the comparative hardiness of different kinds of 
alfalfa. The results of the experiments have shown that both the Ontario Varie- 
gated and the Grimm varieties of alfalfa have withstood our winter climate much 
better than nearly all other varieties. We are encouraging the growth of each 
of these varieties for seed production in Ontario. Through the medium of the 
District Representative and others, we have had about one hundred acres of Grimm 
alfalfa sown at the rate of three pounds of seed per acre in rows thirty inches 
apart with the definite object of seed production. Owing to the abnormal weather 
conditions of 1916, a comparatively small amount of alfalfa seed was produced 
in ‘Ontario. One bushel of Grimm seed produced in Ontario was entered at the 
Winter Fair and took first prize and the championship, and was sold at the auction 
sale for thirty-one dollars and fifty cents, and changed hands the same day for 
forty dollars. If we have a good season for alfalfa seed production in 1917, there 
should be a considerable increase in Ontario’s production of hardy alfalfa including 
both the Ontario Variegated and the Grimm varieties. 


PropuctTion oF Root Srxp IN ONTARIO 


For the last eight or nine years, we have conducted experimental work in the 
production of the seed of mangels, turnips and carrots. The results of our ex- 
periments show that seed produced in Ontario, especially of mangels, is usually 
of very high quality. Our large supply of root seed was obtained from England, 
France and Germany previous to the war. We are now trying to encourage the 
growth of mangel seed in this Province, and, in the spring of 1916, distributed 
both seed and roots of our special selected strain of the Yellow Leviathan variety. 
We furnished in all about thirty-five thousand roots to about twenty-five interested 
farmers throughout the Province. Owing, however, to the abnormal weather con- 
ditions the yield of mangel seed in the past year was considerably below the 
average. 

This short report, while touching only on a few lines of work which we are 
carrying forward, may prove of service, and give some indication of what the 
Field Husbandry Department is endeavouring to do in the upward progress of 
crop production in this Province. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND FARM MECHANICS. 


According to instructions received early in February, the manufacturers, who 
had placed implements and machinery on exhibition in Machinery Hall, were re- 
quested to remove. their exhibits as the “ Hall” was required for the accommodation 
of a large number of pioneering implements and domestic utensils, which had 
been received to form a nucleus for a museum of such historic relics. These are 
now labelled, and arranged in show cases in the “ Hall.” Karly in May an addi- 
tional donation was received from Mrs. Elena Moorehouse, of Lucan, consisting 
of the following: 

Candle moulds; bake kettle, lid and triangle to set it on; scone baker for 
front of fire place; square gridiron—folding legs; graduating irons for crane; 
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hooks for crane; kettles for fire place; curlers; wooden boot jack; soldier’s whiskey 
keg and bottles and belt; two sided axe; mule shoe, small; horse shoe; tongs; 
quarter kettle from kettle (small one); candle stick; candle holder for loom; 
Dutch oven; heather broom, handled; flails; hickory broom; sap yoke; long dinner 
horn; long-landled pan for fire-place; squirrels; reel; deer face and horns; gophers 
from North-West; two yokes and bows for same, boxed; two fire cranes; pair of 
fire-irons; horns of elk; shingle splitter; sap spile; iron kettle; 4 bells; pike-pole- 
iron for raising bents on barns; pair of stirrups and a pair of spurs, cavalry relics 
of 1812, J. C. Dorman, collected by Wm. Matheson; wooden trap; eye hinge for 
crane; grub hook; ladle and bullet moulder; horn, small; steel scale; cart saddle ; 
boomerang; fossil; small iron scale; powder horn. ei 

The J. Fleury’s Sons, Aurora, donated their exhibit—a grain grinder, to the 
College, but the fanning mill of the Templin Manfg. Co., of Fergus, is still on 
the premises. . 

The instructional work of the Department has been carried out as detailed in 
the curriculum. The attendance during the year was: 


Manual: Training Students. ..cctess oe elo win le nreretece see's bat ap isdecemma'cionsinueis 1. 
First Year Avricultural Students... sc ues cises oa Seceecn peewee aiesS 116 
Second Year Avriculturali Students ccs even > cats | Rs om wide evi sr giao 52 
Maedonald Stiidents <2 iri acteicetse tciee c's cue vars cevauhe ataiete eevee eevee ais 99 


The four Normal students in Manual Training, who completed their course 
in June last, were Messrs. Chas. H. Arnold, appointed to Port Arthur; J. G. 
Chrysler, appointed to Fort William; R. H. Pomeroy and Wm. Everett Smythe, 
appointed to Toronto. : 

On August Ist, 2nd and 3rd, a special examination in Manual Training 


was held for instructors teaching on permits. Five candidates were examined 
and three passed. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


Prof. O. J. Stevenson, on the resignation of Prof. J. B. Reynolds, assumed 
the duties of Professor of English at this College. I have asked him for a report 
at this time, and his communication is given in full: 

I wish at the outset to express my appreciation of the excellent organization 
of the English Department at the time when I assumed the duties of Professor. On 
every hand, I have found evidence of breadth of view, painstaking attention to © 
detail and sound scholarship on the part of my predecessor, Professor Reynolds. 

Needless to say, beginning my work, as I did, at the opening of the College 
year, I have been glad to accept the course of study as already drawn up, and to 
follow in detail the procedure of previous years. But although I have very little 
to report regarding the actual work of the past three months, it is perhaps worth. 
while for me to forecast in a general way my policy regarding the work of the 
English Department for the future. It happens that I have begun work at a time 
when the whole question of the study of English in our schools and colleges is 
undergoing a close scrutiny by the general public as well as by experts in educa-~ 
tion; and in outlining any scheme of work in English for the Ontario Agricultural 
College, I cannot afford to disregard present day tendencies. 
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To begin with the subject of English literature—It has come to be recognized 
more and more in recent years that the chief object of teaching literature is not 
to give the student exercise in word-study and intellectual analysis, but to develop 
an appreciation for good prose and poetry. 

The study of the author and the critical examination of his style has given 
place to an appreciative study of his works. And as a result of the effort to pre- 
sent the passage in literature in its most vivid form, there has arisen a demand 
for illustrative material. Fortunately for the teacher a large amount of such 
material is available, chiefly in the form of pictures and lantern slides; and in 
addition to this, by means of the phonograph it is possible to place before the class 
teproductions of some of the finest passages in literature as interpreted by the 
best artists. Thanks to your generous co-operation, we have, as you are aware, been 
able to add a phonograph to the equipment of the English Department; and I 
hope that in time it may be possible for us to purchase lantern slides and other 
material that will add to the effectiveness of the work in English. : 

In this connection also it is perhaps not out of place for me to express the 
opinion that the course in English in the Ontario Agriculural College should in- 
clude some study of good music and good - ictures as well as of prose and poetry. 
Literature is only one of the channels through which the great thoughts and feel- 
ings of the race have been expressed. In the work of school and college in the 
past the study of poetry monopolized the field, because no means existed by which 
masterpieces of music and painting could be presented to a class. Now, however, 
by means of the phonograph and the colored slide, it is possible to study these 
other forms of artistic expression. It is important, I think, that the young farmer 
should go out from the Ontario Agricultural College not only with an appreciation 
of the best literature, but also with a taste for fine pictures and good music. 

In connection with the course of study and methods of teaching English com- 
position, there are a number of problems to which I shall have to give attention 
during the coming year. In many of the Colleges in both Canada and the United 
States undue importance is, in my opinion, attached to the theoretical side of com- 
position. In a college such as this, the course in English composition 
should provide such a training as will enable the student to express him- 
self in clear and forcible English. With this end in view, it will be necessary for us 
to work out a systematic course in composition that will secure effective results 
without undue waste of effort on the part of the student. 

Difference of opinion also exists among Agricultural Colleges as to whether 
students should be given work in composition related to their studies in Agricul- 
ture, or whether a broader course is best suited to their needs. I am gathering data 
on this subject, from other Agricultural Colleges, which I hope may be of some 
service to us. : 

There is no doubt that in the teaching of composition, by far. the best results 
can be obtained from individual conferences, rather than by class teaching. But 
where there are only a few instructors and Jarge classes, individual instruction is 
impossible. In the Ontario Agricultural College, where there is no entrance 
standard, wide variations exist between individual students. One of the questions 
to which I am now giving my attention, and which I shall endeavor to solve in 
consultation with the other instructors, is how best to reach the weak students so 
as to give them the kind of instruction they most need. 

Hitherto, one of the great difficulties in teaching English composition has 
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been the question of how to get the student’s work before the class in a form in 
which it can be criticized. Mr. Mitchener, who has charge of the first year com- 
position, some weeks ago suggested the use of the reflectoscope as a means of 
throwing compositions on the screen. The experiment has been tried with marked 3 
success and I believe the use of the reflectoscope will go far towards removing one 
of the greatest obstacles in the way of effective class teaching. 

As far as I am able to judge, effective work is being done in the classes in 
public speaking, and I have every reason to believe that the students derive both 
pleasure and profit from these classes. I shall, however, be in a better position to 
make a report on this division of the work after I have had more time to visit 
classes and go into details as to methods of teaching. In the meantime I am 
making an effort to improve the oral speech of the students throughout the College, 
by discussing with them at the beginning of each lecture period some one common 
error in their spoken language. In the course of the College year we shall in this 
way have covered a large number of these errors. 

In conclusion, as a new member of the staff, may I Me permitted to express 
my appreciation of the conditions under which the work in English is carried on in 
this College—the excellent library, class room and office accommodation, and, 
above all, the helpful co-operation of the staff and students, which has contributed 
80 much to make my own work a source of genuine pleasure. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY. 


Mr. A. Maclaren has handed in the first report of his work in Social Science 
in the Community. .We print, herewith, his report in detail :— 

Most of the work is in the nature of extension work and was executed outside 
of College. 

I have given fifty addresses outside of the College, speaking at Shakespeare, 
Renfrew, Inwood, Morpeth, Chatham, Florence, Shetland, Kitchener, Woodstock, 
Beachville, Brooksdale, St. Paul’s, St. Mary’s, Norval. The subjects were all 
along the line of “ Community Building and Community Builders.” The total 
attendance at these meetings was about 4,200. 

On one trip of two days 190 miles were covered, 22 rural: schools addressed 
and 2 evening meetings. 

I attended 12 short courses in Agriculture in Western Ontario during January, 
giving addresses on “Community Leadership ” and “Play and Recreation,” and 
demonstrating games suitable for country life. Twenty-nine addresses and 12 
demonstrations in all were given with a total attendance of 1,430. 

Two conferences were attended at London and Toronto Normal Schools at 
which the subject of “The Teacher’s Relation to the Rural Community” was 
presented. The attendance was 375. Many teachers were enthusiastic over the 
results; so much so that I have been invited to help in putting on four Normal 
School igiterences this next winter. 

A conference of four sessions was held with the Theological College students 
of Toronto, when the Country Problem was fully discussed. They will return to 
Guelph in January and confer with our students on “The Country Church and 
the Country Problem.” 

An address was given before the District Representatives’ Conference on 
“ Sports ” which resulted in two athletic meets being held at Orono and Hampton. 
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Five athletic meets were arranged and conducted by myself during the summer 
at Petrolea, Auburn, Drumbo, Orono and Hampton. In all 550 boys and girls 
competed and the total attendance was about 5,500. 


SocraL SURVEY. 


Another phase of work carried out was the conducting of a Rural Social Survey 
in Drumbo community, Oxford County. Three hundred farm homes were visited, 
questionaires filled in, and the information arranged. This work involved six or 
seven visits to Drumbo—about three weeks steady at the work—and four or five 
addresses. As a result the community has been stirred. The District Repre- 
sentative says that it is more awake than it has ever been before. As direct tang- 
ible results of the survey a Farmers’ Club has been started, a Play Day conducted, 
a ‘Two-day Stock Judging Course held, a six weeks’ Short Course arranged for and 
about 30 young men lined up for it, a Short Course in Domestic Science arranged 
for, delegates sent to Boys’ Work Conference in Toronto, and last and best of all, 
a Drumbo. Community Progress Committee formed representing churches, schools, 
Women’s Institute, Farmers’ Club and other organizations in the community which 
will work together to promote the welfare of Drumbo and the surrounding 
community. 

Another survey has been arranged for and is now being made in St. George 
community in which all the ministers of the village are interested. This work also 
entailed five or six visits. 

A series of four Presbyterian Church Institutes were attended, when “ Com- 
munity Building” was discussed. Total attendance, 600. 

At the College a Conference on “Rural Health and Recreation” was con- 
ducted in February, and met with considerable success. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The second Summer School for Rural Leadership was held July 3rd to 14th. 
The total attendance was 45. These comprised ministers, teachers, Women’s 
Institute members, etc. The school closed with everyone very enthusiastic and 
we have been hearing of good results ever since. This school is a feature that we 
cannot afford to let drop, because its popularity and service will grow from year to 
year. The students suggested that the time for it be shifted to the end of July and 
beginning of August. 

At the same time we conducted the Play and Recreation for the Summer 
School for Rural Teachers. Our aim in the work was to develop the knowledge of 
and love for various games requiring little equipment and providing a maximum of 
interest. | Every night was planned for and the work has resulted in many teachers 
actively engaging in the supervision and promotion of play in their own schools. 

As a result of the last feature I was invited to give an address on and demon- 
stration of “Play and Recreation for the Country School” at the following 
Teachers’ Institutes: Hast Middlesex, West Lambton, East Elgin, West York and 
Perth County. In all 1,400 teachers were reached and inspired to promulgate the 
Gospel of Play from their schools. 

Then considerable correspondence has been conducted regarding books dealing 
with country life, advising regarding particular situations and problems, and sug- 
gestions for conferences. In all twenty-one counties have been included in our 
correspondence besides correspondence with British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 


~~ 
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In all this work we have served the following list of institutions, which, it 
will be noted, covers the whole range of community life and interests: Women’s 
Institute, Eastern Ontario Dairymen’s Association, Young People’s Societies, 
Churches, Normal Schools, Epworth Leagues, Baptist Young People’s Union, 
Teachi:. ~ ‘‘tntes, Ontario Sunday School Association, Ministerial Associations, 
Department of ayi:culture, Schools, Theological Colleges, etc. 

Over and above the above-mentioned atk we have exercised supervision over 
College student organization activities. 


SomE OF THE RESULTS. 


One teacher writes that he is equipping a game room in a vacant room in his 
school and supervising play. At North Bay Normal School one of our students is 
instructing in games. Fort William High School, as a result of our work, in- 
troduced a new method of athletic competition and had 200 competitors instead 
of 30 as formerly. Smith’s Falls High School is also adopting this method. 

Twenty-five dollars was voted by a country school trustee board for play 
equipment as a result of one of our Play Days. 

Five churches in one township have installed tennis Courts as a result of in- 
spiration gained by one man at our Summer School. - Papers on the Rural Church 
Problem have been presented at four conventions by students of our Summer 
School. All of them created considerable discussion. Requests have come from 
the Theological Colleges for courses in Rural Sociology.. Two Country Church 
and Country Life Institutes have been conducted by students of ours. As a result 
of addresses we have heard of two places which are trying to create social centres, 
one in the school and the other in the library building. 

These are only some of the results that might be mentioned. We are 
satisfied that rural Ontario is hungry for such leadership as a well equipped De- 
partment of Rural Sociology could give, and that there is much real research for- 
such a Department to carry on. 


HOME ECONOMICS. 


MACDONALD INSTITUTE BRANCHES. 


Our experiment in carrying our Short Course in Domestic Science to points 
outside the College was most successful. It was decided to offer similar courses 
as a regular part of our work and this year’s calendar contains a full description 
of them. We have had two or three inquiries which have not yet resulted in Classes. 
This is perhaps not surprising since the women of rural Ontario who must organize 
the classes are fully occupied between war relief, increased production and decreased 
man-power. We believe there will be a good field for this branch work later, and 
the offer should be continued. 


WoMEN’s INSTITUTE WORK. 


The work of helping Women’s Institute members and others to prepare papers 
or speeches for their meetings by lending them material from our library and Joan 


collection continues. Up to date this year we have had requests for informa- 
tion on: 
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LOMO s ILOTCOT a oie eae eee in ony eran Hie MY om Lami 96 
HOUSe rae NOUSOKEOD ITO A via! ea cre ceits a oa yc siral algae usa s 48 
WOOUs ANG COOKE yaar chic ie ay on Pe, ae 90 
HII OLOEICH alae nN aR eM a meek ets OY nee an ewig wer on) ates ee 13 
ECOL paid eect can tas ane Gita ee Le AE Se oa sy RO es 43 
Prouseholdmfinancd...o.5 5 cae aoa Sa ee Lee 31 
PLOMG < CCOHNOMICS, 1. CUUCALION por ancy ol orcishedls state vies b aoee 43 
Social service, clubs, community work, etc. .............. 116 
Gargenine. ands APPICULLUTS mii. cscls tes ome ook 18 
SPALETOULICS Se cx eee ot Pac hee sea TOS chee ERE USP Ne sk 16 
DMISCOLIATIQCOUS Mt caso es Sat crete ere nc bere me Oe a Pe we L3 

527 


and the requests were answered with: 


1,849 folders containing pamphlets, articles or clippings. 
44 books. 
5 special letters. 
34 letters regretting that material wanted was lacking or already out on loan. 
33 referred to Mr. Putnam or O.A.C. departments. 


APPOINTMENTS OF MACDONALD INSTITUTE GRADUATES IN 1916. 


TEACHERS. 
Class of Appointed to 
Lh We a BE Hed 6 tats ante ra AE ae ead 1914 Macdonald College, Que. 
eat tral DLCs eater iayS tae ooate 1914 Public Schools, Swift Current, Sask. 
poe ier Mie COCK DUTTI ic cke ears 1915 Public Schools, Cornwall, Ont. 
Sipe eh act ED ATIN LUO penne terete ate eects 1906 Home Economics Dept., Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, U.S.A. 
lege) Seed VOR Se oe ce a Blaha wok LOTS Public Schools, Nelson, B.C. 
ey rts er TL eD DEIN tasee rou ela cheia orci 1914 Substitute Teacher, Macdonald Institute, 
O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 
teeta, les IRDIBECDY ar.% wacew sme +! 1915 Public Schools, Saskatoon, Sask . 
Semee re” L a) OV cost state ote oe oe 1912 Home Econ. Dept., Macdonald Institute, 
v O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 
seeee tts ONLCNIUITLLY. cise so doles be 1914 Normal ‘School, Regina, Sask. 
oe A aD. La rcellus fs oS sos arse 1914 Public School, Vernon, B. C. 
Peer Vee eT AVL OX OL a. . ecsig Se cee ae 1916 Household Science School, Truro, N.S. 
AN a MOY Clean sie oe aan se AOLG Alma College, St. Thomas, Ont. 
MreeMary | Olver ot ica5 ss sancae ee 1913 Technical School, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
WETBS QW 2° W GSLCOLT? Soe co. ee a es 1915 Public Schools, Regina, Sask. 
HOUSEKEEPERS AND DIETITIANS. 
Class of Appointed to 
Mass. Ma Campbell =. aemies «aie 1915 Galt Hospital, Galt, Ont. 
ty ee A CLE TIC cave erorie od a) ae nsareir is 1914 Substitute, Homewood Sanitarium, Guelph. 
SUV LOOM TLC eso apart oe sae caae ts 1915 Riverside ‘Hospital, Toronto, Ont. . 
Seabee 1 cat GAT IVAN cnet octecs eo 1912 Calydor Sanitorium, Gravenhurst, Ont. 
SPIN. < GrOLOIO® Fs ce nice oiee ts -. 1914 Wells College, Aurora, N.Y., U.S.A. 
PT EAR Y Oy: Gok oe Seem ome Bea an IE ete 1915 City Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. 
O94 aml 3 ols Ue tees emcee Gn SA 1916 Wells College, Aurora, N.Y., U.S.A. 
aE eH ONUOTSON. . cassia 60% 1916 Hurley Hospital, Flint, Mich., U.S.A. 
eee Pecect OP RINS Se, oat cack ht eres 1916 General Hospital, Guelph, Ont. 
odin Der wl UCOULES i cigs oo eevee ane She ~ 1915 Hospital for Insane, North Battleford, Sask. 
Said Ty ANE GOO yet: weve sues wietee ars 1914 City Hospital, Regina, Sask. 
ee Ee VLA CLOTS lect ce vacabate tate 1911 Orpington Hospital, Orpington, England. 
pee Tyee VEGCIZONAT oy sees he aol gee Ce 1916 Strathcona Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mraa MaGPhay denys cysts cos were 1916 Bellevue Hospital, New York, U.S.A. 
Migs Corea MALLING ve ob oaths. eee 1915 McKay Institute, Montreal, Que. 
Bet SIM ASOT As see ruined iy eie care 1916 General Hospital, Fort Willam, Ont. 
BASES CRT ICOU acto ooh an tad Sent See ook 1915 Y.W.C.A., Kingston, Ont. 
et. Mo MONTSOMerYs 5c aie es vs 1915 O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 
aa ge ANTON sho eect arse ahs ate 1915 Queen’s Hall, Toronto, Ont. 
ios idea fy CPS Ba at moa era Nn 1916 Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. 
Sees OO DOT Tae fet cists od & hua 1911 Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. 
ee SIE TT geese, 8 ecyteed 1915 Wells College, Aurora, N.Y., U.S.A. 
ee SLOV GI SOIT hae ons. + 2 1916 University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 
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ee ee ee Ee SS ee 


Women’s INSTITUTE DEMONSTRATION-LECTUBERS. 
Mise CO, Black 0s seems vs ses eves. 1915 Miss IM, Foote <'..-cecssevecnes 1915 


t. es 


‘uate MaAcponALD INSTITUTE GIRLS AT WAR WORK OVERSEAS. 


Some of Macdonald Institute’s old students are overseas doing war work. 
Doubtless other names should be in the following list, but we have not heard of 
them. 


Having OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS, 


Miss Eva Beard—Short Course in 1911, is a graduate nurse and somewhere in England. 
ens Be Co San Pe gee pao 1912-14, in Canadian Red Cross Headquarters, Boulogne, 
rance. 
Carrie Green--Homemaker, 1909, is a graduate nurse and a nursing sister in 
Orpington Hospital, England. 
*« Agnes Hastings—Homemaker, 1907-08, is a Home Nurse in a hospital somewhere 
in France, 
“ Roberta MacAdams—Normal, 1909-11, is a nursing sister (Dietitian) in Orpington 
Hospital, Orpington, England. 


+4 


Doing WHAT THEY CAN IN HOSPITALS, ETC. 


Miss Isabel: Saunders—Homemaker, 1909-10, in England. 
Mrs. Gladys Caverhill Hoyt—Normal, 1910-11, in England. 
Miss Meta Bankier—Homemaker, 1905-06, in England. 

“ Yeah McCarthy—Homemaker, 1915-16, in England. 

* Phyllis Slater—Short Course, 1916, in England. 


{ . Bieta ~ 


List OF GRADUATES FROM HomME EcoNOMICS COURSES IN 1916. 


Graduates of the Normal Course in Domestic Science: 


1. Miss Chryssa L. Black .....-.+--eeeeeeeeees 64 Glasgow Street, Guelph, Ont. 

£66 FT een Lp ASTON ue: a dae a relatave 508 «fae es tere ne pega erns stat Leamington, Ont. 

3 “ Margaret HE. Hopper ....---eeceeee creer tees r eer teces Cookstown, Ont. 

4. © M, Lillian Macdonald ........---- pre, aiihan s eecapeaeeeene Sherbrooke, N.S. 

Bo SMary CO MOXOM iris Cat co te hee enteremn cree materer he ereae le 7 Box 392, Truro, N.S. 

6 stra ee 1 MOYCI Ss ova aoe ele & Sore we aes eea ere 57 Howitt St., Guelph, Ont. 

7 "Minnie Ramage vi << eels sine Nee oe eh ono eee tee wine ees Clarence, Ont. 

8. “ Mabel E. Rumball ......------++++> 166 Main St., Niagara Falls, Ont. 

9. Luke Annio. P. (SOU oe 5 a hie Me os eet rcs Sine re my in eran es Nottawa, Ont. 

10. ae tiaeMarys Ni SCOLE ii. cie + ances ooh gee ecot aah inederatin nt by rete cn ree erg as Bervie, Ont. 
44 48” Bleanor Ms Smithy oie o. spe ein ieee sae ae ens omc Box 95, Truro, N.S. 
12. “ M. Beatrice Watson.........-++.+++: 50 Ominica St., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
13. © Marjorie H, Williams ...:....0+ ce esese ssw sere ees eteccters Jarvis, Ont. 


Graduates of the Housekeeper Course: 


1. Miss Frances Allan ....----sseeeerreerces 253 Waterloo Ave., Guelph, Ont. 
BP) MATT GLO Ey PLAYA ite « ce eea) sce spate rede a era ae act tL R.R. No. 4, Bright, Ont. 
9 « Henrietta P. Henderson .... 2... - 2 <a vec snow en eas sere Blenheim, Ont 
A 6  WdIth PH OP Kins eG. eos hn wete moe einer ae mee R.R. No. 1, Lindsay, Ont. 
Bos Jeane Ms Mcliquham G48... +060 mi." sela se ep er ee aes Lanark, Ont. 
6... Alicia W. Murray is... . 2+ seen ene ees 58 Ontario St., Stratford, Ont. . 
21-5 BT OTENCE? NL. ROOK 25 si cho ecg oerne eine hana mgr tis eA Aeon tes Blenheim, Ont. 
g *€ “Kathleen Stevenson 2.2... 22s ccs e ete ren ceca ces e cw tcns Orangeville, Ont. 


Housekeeper Students of Other Years who Completed the Course in 1916: 


1. Miss Marion S. Hill ......----eeeeeees Liverpool St., Guelph, Ont. (1913-15) 
9. * Susan G. Milton ......+....+++> ,.R.R. No. 1, Kingston, Ont. (1913-15) 
$ “ Jessie B. McGee .......eecce creer erscereeres Belleville, Ont. (1909-11) 
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Graduates of the Associate Course: 


1. Miss Frances Beven 


ik gy thre ey stk a Cu pa aa oh a OI | Nt a to Ancaster, Ont. 
Dine eS LOGItis He Grensiden rods sere ee autres 115 Norfolk St., Guelph, Ont. 
o Marguerite Corotewart. cc ae eee Abernethy Apts., Toronto, Ont. 
SP cred ANOL Oe Story siickaw Lk CNM Otten ee cy Crossdoney, Guelph, Ont. 
Ds aoe NellioiWiellgt in ce eeren vA ae ppd a oe is 368 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 
Graduates of the Homemaker Course: 
Class C, 
1. Miss Mary Baillie cae in oe seleinue ema sle estates Wnt nita a sis wo Kuss SLTNCOSS MINE 
is Pep uarearet, Dlgkeurd. ik tute otet Oem oe iy mee re Rae Toronto, Ont. 
Dries ny Jve Daw CAT DON sien weiss hay eer eels Bonen cae Hamilton, Ont. 
Feeney, araleys Greene 030100 te See Pidis cls) P56 oe ec Toronto, Ont. 
Deen se nimeling | McAListone ce ie) vy ee Sta ern ie er Guelph, Ont. 
Demme ViCla bie MULVEN EY rem. Uehara: «tet et APL ety baad 3 Montreal, Que. 
meme Olle PONROTWOOUa et ie can ne oy hee Gr bc Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Oro eae Olen PULNOT oh SA. A. hy i, oe ee eee Little Current, Ont. 
Sere el eOTeeH | WAISON Oe hos. aes Ae eT Sarno tee a Sault Ste. Marie, Ont, 
Class A. 
Me MASsal eam De Bellnramiie ts. aa tnc a Leen nant UF Ryan, Baten Chesley, Ont. 
Pete LY TITSy AoC are Sa weer i Wa APACE Ee Otte catia eae hy Brantford, Ont. 
Vee NAL JONI: Lan DA VISS 17s ven pence ye ite Hae oi ee eee Neepawa, Man. 
Seep ato ONCE ALYO Nena cog Au ee chen Wark eo be) aes Bt Montreal, Que. 
Sr taes ee arearety. Kin SSporn i ust Ales ee Re oe oe ey ae York, Ont. 
Pre netellvalDethetse lui Tonal ain in: era noe er ee aiges ee ates Vancouver, B.C. 
He oteae deem PULTE cea NN og Lal GAT ine op ose, RAE, hl eset ate i pile Mi etna eg Vancouver, B.C. 
Ghee VICLOCIAW NEAT Sarai a). Se mci Sasa GEN a Lindsay, Ont. 
222 eed aL ATARI uC a Oe gag ek td ish Soue tay 5 Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
LO Geary) CLILIG Ome Stewar ting. amie ot a ule Wren al ito MG Sree Chesley, Ont. 
UL wee eau TOCl oN et COULOT weak, Nera | Moe Noe) aaa: penne York, Ont. 
BP fae Se Na 22 Ma gt edd ih tha Set Rg» ee are ie ta ee RS ON eR be MN Toronto, Ont. 
ila Foe rer A FNAB WR ary ffs a ANd On bce a Sa et RY ie: am Rta Toronto, Ont. 
14 Gia VOLCOTIA GS  WiOO0 vareamusiin Wimr, ate Pil ic eem Pe OL ont Rie ty Brantford, Ont. 
Class B. : 
ER NLISS DAC SMe tT, WEROUSEON Sti tose ors conte rons toe ata auton ain etay oa ee Hawkestone, Ont. 
SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE IN 1916. 
A.—January to June, completing the College year 1915-1916. 
1. Normal Domestic Science: . 
Co) SA UNAOUS Aras tit ciate Lek ee CU het ek ys nga ob bY 
CD) WOCDIOTS tanietn aaetoe ioe tek toa Miceeene ee APNG SERN Teen be atone ave 14 
2. Associate: 
CO UO ery eee eee ee ia rang ae OTe a ah Ga oak a ena 12 
CO JAS CDIOT A es ap etereeaet chee tak UA ER erat MOR ery a Caan ent mee a 7 
3. Housekeepers: ; 
VO BRS UOT DW Recher athe LS SNS Wee, Mitaee ROMS hom MAN Ea Wa Ngan AMR ls AN agit inet De 5. RI Ra ) 
CU Vows OLLLOL Ste aby cae tote east e ia os tracfone ei Yi Ws eee eI at 8 
Bo PLOULEM CCR Gan Ni etic fo enti sane ea aise RT eas, Oat eta ak ed CI 42 
5. Short Course in Domestic Science: 
COM WAND Ori: BLUCOTIO StL: bn ha eet ee eel hee a ee 2€ 
WD Pourities CATT SLUCeIL Ge het ote ie Gir aa ny ene Cty year a ry I tea 19 
OOO oe tenes omega Macha ook iG er aT eka Gite ee Carat att 6 2 
LIS CHIL ESET LO OTICET. SEA EMO ale SUC oct te Bee AEC oe LO ee ale Na ge he ROE 4 
Dat LOLI CROOLM BS AINICIEEG) aur aine oe Aire Sen Ne Sol Ile ek CE ee 43 
B.—September to December, opening the College year of 1916-1917. 
1. Normal Domestic Science: 
PL edt LORS phate act: Geen Aue are ie ke ee eres. ae, Pee ee hia 15 
CUES OULOT Se tes Seger sO Ood cM cay lee cht mene rN AR Cees ik een 11 
2. Associate: 
LES LUTL LOTS Pe cette ee Se a RaLe Sig hte, hey cot emai Layla Yb eat 12 
GOI OUAOT SS tee cl rei e ohm een Y atte nceeale So ptla hes alts armen Geni nie oc A en ee 8 
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8. Housekeepers: 


CG) SSUDIOLS Wess tah Ses 


(ob) Seniors .. 
. Homemakers . . 


(a) Winter term students 


CO ~1 09 Ol H> 


C.—Students counted in both above lists: 


U7 11t TONG COUTSES 6 ote os own 6 3 bin 
29. In Public School classes ........ 


D.—Total number of students in 1915 ...... 
Total number of students in 1916 ...... 


eceereeeereeeceeeee 


. Short Course in Domestic Science: 


SOD EPONA fon: Gacare sca wie ue Ge te Seales ee 
. Student-workers . 1 weccecceccses 
. Public School SEUDETILS oe law en cee 


eeereeceteeoeoceeo er ® ee eeeeees eee? eeerevtreeoeeve eee 1 


Nore.—The smaller total of 1916 is partly due to war conditions, but also to the fact 
that we have had no Outside Branch Course, fewer Guelph students, and that we are 
using three instead of four public school classes for practice teaching. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS IN AGRICULTURE. 


The following students graduated in 1916 with the degree of Bachelor of the 


Science of Agriculture (B.8.A.). 


Abraham, R. H., Chatham, Ont. 

Amos, Loyal, Box 125, Guelph, Ont. 

Archibald, John G., Upper Stewiacke, N.S. 

Atkins, Eric Wm., Box 684, E. Lansing, 
Mich. 

Baird, Alfred Briggs, Box 381, Frederic- 
ton, N.B. 

Bennett, Wilbur, 53 Crescent St., Peter- 
borough, Ont. 

Binkley, Harold V., 30 Ontario Ave., 
Hamilton, 

Brownridge, J. W., Brandon, Man. 

Bryden, Russell Jas., 880 Hellmuth Ave., 
London, Ont. 

Burrows, Alvin Robt., Guelph, Ont. 

Carncross, Elmer E., Cloverdale, B.C. 

Chisholm, W. M., Loch Lomond, C.B. 

Clark, Geo. Alvin, Poole, Ont. 

Coke, Joseph, Erin, Ont. 

Cotsworth, Frank B., 231 Seventh St., 
New Westminster, B. C. 

Coughlan, Michael H., Hope River, P.E.I. 

Culp, Ernest, Vineland Station, Ont. 

Dougherty, J. L., Pembroke, Ont. 

Duncan, Chas. C., Jordan Harbour, Ont. 

Ferguson, Clarence D., Valetta, Ont. 

French, Herbert S., Vernon, B.C. 

Glavin, J. G., 124 Vernon St., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Hill, Wm. H., 9 Langham St., London W., 
England. 

Hogan, Everett, Hope River, P.E.I. 

Jackson, Geo. H., Guelph, Ont. 

Johnston, J. T., Navan, Ont. 


Lackner, Clarence E., Chesley, Ont. 
pare Ben., 73 McTague St., Guelph, 
nt. 
Macdonald, W. P., New Lowell, Ont. 
Martin Norman R., Springfield, Ont. 
McCulloch, John H., New Abbey, Kirkcud- 
‘ brightshire, Scotland. 
McDermott, A. M., Elmvale, Ont. 
MacIntosh, Jas. M., West River, N.S. 
McLarty, John E., Rodney, Ont. 
LS ena Donald M., Box 19, Lancaster, 
nt. 
Reilly, Edw. E., R.R. No. 4, Spencerville, 
Ont. 
Romyn, Anton E., Box 75, Pretoria, S. A. 
peel Delbert, Box 166, Brantford, 
nt. 
Scott, H. M.,' Abbotsford, Scotland. 
Scott, W. H., R.R. No. 4, Norwood, Ont. 
Shaw, Walter R., Clyde River, P.E.I. 
Small, Ervin Leslie, Wallacetown, Ont. 
See Robert J.,; R.R. No. 6, Tavistock, 
nt. 
Steckle, H. S., R.R. No. 2, Kitchener, Ont. 
Stothers, ‘Stephen B., Mafeking, Ont. 
Strong, Wm., Guelph, Ont. 
Varey, John M., Rocklyn, Ont. 
Walsh, Frederick Wm., 3 Grove Gardens, 
Isleworth, London, Eng. 
Welton, Kenneth, 59 Benlamond Ave., E. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Wilson, J. Ruthven, 582 Huron St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


First student to graduate from the O.A.C. with the degree of Bachelor of Science 


in Agriculture, B.Sc. (Agr.). 


Foulds, F, E., 58 Fuller Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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RECIPIENTS oF AssocrATE DreLtomas, 1916. 


Andrew, John F., Lucknow, Ont. 

Ames, Geo. A., 387 Kingston Rd., Toronto. 
Ont. 

Arnold, George J., 206 Victoria Rd., Old 
Charlton, Kent, Eng. 

Binkley, Harold V., 30 Ontario Ave., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Bremner, Jas. A., Ethel, Ont. 

Brown, Allan T., R.R. No. 9, Peter- 
borough, Ont. 

Brown, Wm. Raey, 83 Silver Birch Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Brown, Ralph W., Summerland, B.C. . 

Clare, Fred, McAlpine, Ont. 

Coke, Joseph, Erin, Ont. 

Cooper, Thos., R.R. No. 1, Wallenstein, 
Ont. 

DeLong, Geo. E., Rossmore, Ont. 

Davis, Henry Roy L., 69 Forbes Ave., 
Guelph, Ont. 

Dodding, David, Lower Nicola, B.C. 

DuToit, Alphonse G. S., De Wet St., Wor- 
cester, S.A. 

Edgar, Jas. D., 118 Yorkshire St., Guelph, 
Ont. 

Ferguson, Fred L., Parkhill, Ont. 

Finch, John, Aughton, Lancashire, Eng. 

Gardiner, W. F., Sarnia, Ont. 

Geddes, Wm. F., Kinburn, Ont. 

Griffin, Robert ie R.R. No. 1, Sarnia, Ont. 

Hammond, Wm. Ne Port Dover, Ont, 

Hamilton, Lionel 1st Arthur, Ont. 

Heimpel, Louis C., RR. No. 2 Petersburg, 
Ont. 

Henry, Chas. W., Thornton, Ont. 

Hoard, Chas. W., R.R. No. 3, Stirling, Ont. 

Honey, Geo. L., Port Perry, Ont. 

Jakes, Wm. C., Merrickville, Ont. 

James, Norman, R.R. No. 2, Dublin, Ont. 

Kay, Wm. J., R.R. No. 3, Rockwood, Ont. 

Knowles, Geo., Langley Prairie, B.C. 

Lavis, Garnet E., Morrisburg, Ont. 

Leggatt, Cyril W., St. Serfs, St. Andrews, 
Fife, Scotland. 

Lambert, Chas. B., East Northfield, Mass, 

; U.S.A. 

Logan, John S., R.R. No. 4, Hamilton, Ont. 

Long, Lorne C., Namao, Alberta. 

Lowell, Vivian C., 113 4th Ave., Ottawa, 
Ont, * 

Macklin, John M., Whalley, Lancashire, 
Eng. 


Malyon, Morley W., Uxbridge, Ont. 

Mann, Arthur J., Colquitz, B.C. 

Maybee, Homer J. Hilton, Ont. 

Michael Geo. W., ‘Sherkston, Ont. 

Mitchener, Alvin V,,. R.R-No..8. Port 
Rowan, Ont. 

MacAdam, John A., Vankleek Hill, Ont. 

Middleton, Robt. E,, Essex, Ont. 

McBeath, Jas. C., Woodstock, Ont. 

McArthur, Dz C., RR. No. 4, Appin, Ont. 

McCulloch, Oliver DsRRONGec le Port 

Perry, Ont. 

McEwan, David E., Bere Ont. 

McLeod, Norman, RR. No. 3, Embro, Ont. 

McWhinney, Harry iS., 107 Roxborough 
St. E., Toronto, Ont. 

Nelson, Chas. S., Fenwick, Ont. 

Newton, R. G. v., Box 448, Woodstock, 
nt. 

O'Neill, Louis A., Bradford, Ont. 

Parfitt, Elliott H, 1066 sand St., Brook- 
lyn, Ne YS U.S.A. 

Here Cecil F., R.R. No. 8, Watford, 
nt 

Richards, T. C., Glencairn, Ont. 

Riley, Chas. W., Camden East, Ont. 

Robinson, Wm., 716 Ossington Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Runnalls, P. L., Barrie Island, Ont. 

Shaw, John G. B., (Navan, Ont. 

Shaw, Clarence F., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 

Shaw, Harold J., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 

Sibbitt, Ross H., R.R. No. 1, "Kingston, 
Ont. 

‘Snyder, Earl S., Box 706, Kitchener, Ont. 

Snyder, Arthur W., Islington, Ont. 

Smith, John L., Queensville, Ont. 

Sproule, (Wm. H., Vankleek (Hill, Ont. 

Stevenson, H. E., Forbes Ave., ‘Guelph, 
Ont. 

Sullivan, Hampton J., 2210 Longest Ave., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Walker, C. V., Malton, Ont, 

Watt, A. Liddon, 367 Lansdowne Ave. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Watt, Matthew A., Langton, Ont. 

Wallace, David W,, 835 Ave. C., Bayonne, 
Nive U.S.A; 

Weir, Wm. A., Long Branch, Ont. 

Wilson, Garnet R., Merrickville, Ont. 


PROFESSIONAL DArry ScHooL CERTIFICATES ISSUED Durina 1916. 


Bain, Garnet, Lakeside, Ont. 
Bauer, Austin, New Dundee, Ont. 
Coleman, W. A., Ayton, Ont. 
Gallant, B., Dairy Dept., O.A.C. 
Harrison, Seymour, Chesley, Ont. 
Howell, Alfred, Jarvis, Ont. 


4A. CQ 


Hurst, Alfred H., Nanton, Alberta. 


- Pollock, W. R., Kerwood, Ont. 


Quirie, Ross J., 35 Wilson Ave., London, 
Ont. 

Seehaver, H., Molesworth, Ont. 

Williams, W. D., Clinton, Ont. 


- 
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MEDALS, SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES AWARDED APRIL, 1916. 
First YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Scholarships of $20 in money were awarded for groups of subjects in First 
(Year work as follows. Highest standing with a minimum of forty per cent. of the 
marks of each subject, and gn aggregate of seventy-five per cent. of the total number 
of marks allotted to the subjects in the group :— 

Group 1.—English and Mathematics—J. M. Shales, Perth Rd., Ont. 

Group 2.—Animal Husbandry, Dairy, Field Husbandry, Veterinary Science 
1), Hartt, BR. 3; Woodstock, Ont. 

Group 3.—Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Manual Training, Physics, Zoology— 
OC. A. Campbell, R.R. 1, Marshville Ont. 

Group 4.—Apiculture, Horticulture, Poultry—G. Grant, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, B.W.LI. : 


THe George CHAPMAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


(A prize of $20 in books awarded on the work in English of the first two years.) 

The three divisions of the work under the English Department are taken into 
consideration in awarding the prize, namely, English Literature, English Com- 
position and Public Speaking. Winner in 1915—A. T. Brown, R.R. 9, Peter- 
borough, Ont. 


PRIZES. 


Three prizes of the value of $10 each in books were awarded as follows :— 

One to the second year student who composed and read before a committee the 
best essay on a subject assigned for the yeat—G. E. DeLong, Rossmore, Ont. 

One to the student who stood first in genera! proficiency on first and second 
year work—Theory and Practice—J. A. Bremner Ethel, Ont. 


CANADA INDUSTRIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


First.—$50—J. H. McCulloch, Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. 
Second.—$30—V. ©. Lowell, 113-4th Ave., Ottawa. 
Third.—$20—J. M. Shales, Perth Road, Ont. 


MEDALS. 


05 Gold Medal.—Awarded to the Fourth Year student, who, by vote of the 
class, is declared to be the best “all-round” man in his year. Winner—HE. HE. 


Carncross, Cloverdale, B.C. 
Governor-General’s Silver Medal.—First in general proficiency, first and second 
year work, 1914-15. Winner—J. A. Bremner, Ethel, Ont. 


& 
G. C. CREELMAN, 
President. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1916. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


EXPENDITURE. 
SalmmMeseands WALES lan cco eset all ees te ee ate, se Te Ae Tee cae $81,785 50 
RoC NeRAL See el TE SEIU aval ty stale ay sree state Ge che oateiS COs Gave s Lee eek et ween ee 6,521 36 
Meat, bread, groceries, laundry, engine room supplies and fuel .......... 44,482 82 
PUvecticwsS.. prin ung, postage and-stationery a. waren oe nije ae Cs 3,998 58 
Pe melsor, moO: COUrsGe 7 hn cnre eael as bens os. mary ae eee shu hie ett 1,679 14 
CII DGr aly On obl Cet wr ste okra cet ead tor Ne Nhat Le alten eee a cand ki 3,999 85 
SRC Re TER ELON stealer orn e al sl cia ae ye Che WI GAL went e braabe © ein godin sc Bee ce Cee, oy RK 3,305 26 
Pinas cine ex pensesr and OXtTAwleQlures: ssa. 4 ded Gini erie nar ae ee 1,628 53 
BEMIS od Vata A acre Vat etinrsy Peed oko ol CA, A coats oe ie oN ale ERTS O Shes Ve eek ae we ee 1 Ovones 
peter SID Saleh cee aces tir tate! store os shee i dnc eda fs SINE tines oe ee VS See ee 80 00 
PC roUUON SEV VICE EON CAV OCC Hira bc oct nk ayt oes Oe ha als Oe Mee i aso ees a 622 30 
PEC eEL ee OO LO VOIP mata et eEX nucic hopin e eee Oe Soca ela Fonalen eed oe atts 4,785 94 
SIS este TR IRS REE ICN SS sa cc a Pee CEA A ON ee Ra ae 540 00 
CLA IS #7104 24 3) BE ba he} ogaee POND ae sR ERR ae, Se MILT” ROE ES TMT GAN Dae i hae ENN eae 1,332 -65 
Maintenanes,. 5. laboratories: and -2y¥Mnasium’ <y. v ys ea 7,263 06 
POL GU me O MAD OILCL IA ET Ole ticle re ahce tte tied sans egt Sos Dosaast «cy cake FU LGR te utah aes gh tal AB od, $163,998 37 
ONG areyOl enna Site eee ten, eB nnn ee ae PNG mat A POY ot RT 36,986 72 
NE, Gee. He PRPB RADE Nh MERA tes Ake Ja A Paar, abe ye BNE Re RR Lan kaa A Remi a Lei $127,011 65 

REVENUE. 

SRNR CA Lar Pee Oe cata foe cathe chen taric a eke ee Rn en Roce Be ii ren Dee Ne 4 Ad iy an BR ol $26,186 60 
PeAVLOUe AO AOTALOEYs LOGS. tid ets ae ay fe ieee a el entre he PUL one a 9,158 50 
Seiler a ta iith ON aa see, Nene een Mee ae PN em Ne ea Sed Fk eS Neda 168 §5 
Feet EO ie TOOTS. tac ee Eos 5 Ct ae i eet. ee Me a = At AMES ROR aoe el RESP A HRE Ct 177 00 
PMO LIRCO LURE OSs tres ote aaron s tee ee ey Lian a ene, CRP Se le Aa he ae eh OD 247 50 
Peet AO LeU Ste COMODO sui, cia cee reste ciara ees oe Oa aE ee ie es eae tes Ee 40 00 
SADUICUICNA LC CRATINNALIONS wn to. Cet aon he Soleo wane ke Pie ee Le ee 100 00 
LER ET SES ee Wade Nod a) rere 8 cag 24 27s Gener tang diag eieclar nid eSpactnoe Wy Ue at a ie AUN ALE na mea crag aR ING ean 421 79 
PoE OS aot mes flav, ano ee Ree he heat Aer en tes Hee care ere ae yg tegen eta Sg tals Th, 486 48 
aU aie ee DLO erie ctias rtniay, eal ee WRT. Rea Rate a Suche oe aon aieae $36,986 72 

STUDENT LAbor. 

(12 months.) 

Total per Month. “ To Different Departments. 

November and to December 4. $806 63 SOLES OMG essccch yo. eee ee $403 08 
LODMAT Yc Se Cee eee de 667 00 COMICAL ator eat see ee Y 59 11 
CCEA Tush. cance hae ae 369 89 BOLanICRI eee ees ees 15 21 
WEA CUE ales c,d ic ate ee ues 240 78 Bacteriolor yes. aan soe Coes oe bLVT2 
DRT ashe scree eer a aS 61 89 PON Corto ap weetatests spats ton ee area 66 05 
1 ely ate eo ta SOR ais URE SUR NN a 248 96 EBtOMOIOZTY Fie eer ene 29 65 
REET fees UR Ast ore eee Lee odo bi CTVITIN ASL Gaye Se es cae creas 50 56 
BEIUE Vite Meio ad oe bet tarie o ote ae hee or ores 90 09 DRA RY, Cereal ech e waa Ree 147 58 
MNT Sta. Crlcel titete aa enigs ss Stee _ 165 94 WRENY ae ee oe eee a ee cee 635 14 
September and October ...... 435 97 Wxperimental..%.; nt ..c2 ae ees 386 74 
PSL we ete a yc, dae: ART cea 20: 37 
F POULTRY ae G aitr ae vce See ee eee 218 08 
EPGrulGnlvureic.c weo- saree 830 86 
Mechanical as ao. REE segs Ue thy 242 11 
ADDICT EREE Cina og wok Mahe ei 148 99 
VN ek ee eee 8 aoe sea iar $3,305 26 FUL ASR Ste ehclge ee We se chee eke $8,305 26 
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MACDONALD INSTITUTE AND HALL. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Salariescand WAkOS oon vom. oes cele wile w 6 efersis spose hes Wry alae iene 6 Niro uw SERREaes eras ack $16,907 00 
Servants’ paylist’ 55.5 coics sted = we wore a+ Siwlelscele eieiei es oo nse =e nities oun clo aaoes segee eatin 2,085 05 
Meat, bread, groceries, furnishings, repairs, engine room supplies, fuel and 
TADOTLOD: LTOUNAS > dese wes sistas s cles o were mciee Sea een ETO NEUEN ON eg cere aera 17,787 24 
Library and stationery ........ cece secre ence etter sete race cesses seeeccs 526 37 
Maintenance of laboratories in Institute 2... ... cece cece cece ee ee teen eeees 2,370 14 
Total EXPENditure 2.0.6... eee c cece cece en cee eec sen sereerensssceces $39,675 80 
TiCSSC VO VOTES fe vise Weve oral bis wiel Py “ana sane eulelye erdiye Ie latin halter jorsha: Sie Wwaeria: Meal ister stele 21,074 53 
Net expenditur® oS. Ss aia as «eo ee so 4 cleiasom aig bee stolen: se snasloumuere $18,601 Zt 
REVENUE, 
Sarah, foe ee GS Te i a ee ne rae $13,575 50 
Tuition and: laboratory fe€S ....... 6. cece eee sense eer e renee terse rene ences 7,314 50 
Supplemental examinations ...... 00.2. cssceeeseeen ese c cece te cesecreescens 10 00 
Fines. breakages, etc. 0 se seine at 6 ds eet wale Ain ev on Seen S emrgie ene 28 six ot 174 53 
otal. TEVED UC. vee oon Sue ara ww wilelg to Sapo poem are 8 Am loima(is a Poem oi te Omaha. belied $21,074 53 
FARM DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Permanent imMproveMentS ...... ee cecec cece cere ecensererereesecersceeces $989 50 
Wages of men, foreman and stenographer ....---eecee reese ese seeerseess 9,513 96 
Purchase and maintenance Of StOCK ......cee cere e cece ete cece eee eeeeecenes 9,398 8&8 
Farm maintenance, including repairs, blacksmithing, binder twine, seed, 
furnishings, fuel, light, advertising, printing, stationery, tools, imple- 
TOTS, OCS Siok Sea oo ecko « 0 0 o Sot lowerayn wieaie ON igus s ghera olen aes aaa aiccere thaysoele le cuptnaaas 2,695 13. 
ContingenGies eg-. ae ak ee pba aes aes wigs wise ele’ Cs mieetels win er bun alee eisgrerae) Sisrspe a ans 329 62 
Total -CXPCDCILUTE o. tar c'w leas v's Swteeis Su» mole inset e/F onels et guste ne Baan ieee $22,927 09 
LiGSS PPO VOTIU GS co corn ere a eS wih Gye etaverore #o eradrg ch ON jes (ac ee Sp inseele atwnaete: a ioe aoe hage 13,273 39: 
Net expenditure - ela ate aN eric SAN CCAM eae GS ee nice ne ate asd ; $9,653 70 
REVENUE, 
Sale of Cattle:— 
10 Bulls at from $80.00 to $210.00 .....-..- ee ceeeeeeees SL 2 tou 
SUT Calves “LOT cose ks 6 Ove woes 4.0 Shee ine este cpt ots are soe mela mone 77 00 
Ten SO OF Ue Wee Rocce Savion. he in ace Daobanpirat ate te haa area Aa setee tes 120 00 
6 Heifers at from $90.00 to $280.00 ......+-.eeeeeeeseces 922 00 
25 Cows at from $35.00 to $206.00 ........-eeeeeeerseees 2,281 50 
5 Calves at from $20.00 to $50.00 .......e eee ee eee eeeeees 204 00 
3 Steers, 4,500 lbs., at from $10.50 to $13.00 cwt. .....-.. 538 35 
2 Heifers, 2,925 lbs., at from $8.50 to SL OUOO sae tare ss feet tow 269 25 
- $5,687 10 
Sale of Pigs:— 
124 Hogs, 26,140 lbs., at from $9.00 to $11.50 cwt. ........ $2,515 24 
21 Boar pigs at from $10.00 to $37.00 ......----e sere rece 237 00 
86 Sows at from $17.00 to $40.00 .........: Ric she ottata co seen 1,053 00 
+t 3,805 24- 
Sale of Sheep:-— 
2 Lambs: at. $8.00 to2 $10.00. 6. oe iis nn ie ae Bo we sateen ois $18 00 
7 Ewes at from $14.00 to $22.00 .......--.eeeeeceeeeeees 138 00 
8 Rams at from $8.00 to $18.00 .......-ceereeccereceees 111 00 


rr 


267 00 
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Sale of Milk:— 
bere 26 bbe UAT USica Gear oF eek Meee haa ore eine bees ans $658 46 
Li, coo VLDS:at fron 'oL. 25940) $60 CW ba coe Soe oe hk eee e's 2,494 80 
A aSOUSIDS FAUT AL POLO eee fascia eee ae oP Ra Wialehs ecreos wile ble 25 54 
ee 3,178 80 
POL VACO SOUP aILITh Als yi ic cote, ye nae sane eter, heer cenit © cerca Cte ters, ott alate c Oe o Kanes nae 140 00 
Sale of Wheat:— / 
UU et Uh O10 Oars ten cieein ciate te stare Phat e eee sei ete rey gine BEE ete eee ely eS eae, Wee 15 00 
SSUETIL ELLOS Bere steta terete ao Ce oie atthe acy orate ree erence Tan aoe occa ee Ea hase aie re oth eee has 180 25 
PeOCR CT OVEN Un, Se ocaon + priorities ero nlataca MCR he Ole wk e ater kg pate Ra A ee Ge pen $13,273 39 
EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
ert Lon basil DPOVEMIOUL SU Macatee sie ciate, oie tec idie wits eine dw a Sie aa enter ole aa ' $715 70 
Assistant, specialist in plant breeding, stenographer, foreman, teamsters 
RU GPIADOLC ar che ect hala east als Wk SI VN Per «ire Ha gM Ge ede ee oiw who eck) dhenatle 14,055 02 
eo WUADUTG ANd OpeCla bs LOlellLiZel Sire ces ee tie «wicks thet, oie 8 pl ere vee siere cee Stes Ge 933 80 
Furnishings, implements, repairs, blacksmithing, ete. .................... 899 81 
Printings postage; stationery and contingencies: . os... sec oa. ee eb eee ore 425 03 
PEG OU MORE OL SES cos aor ea Nace eee EN Unie Gedy reset atone Shae eapescge oy Boel a he oe tine bb eal os 200 00 
TUGLA LIOR DOTICELUL Ors wan ser eeeck tok he oe eee Sen odie dle Bakar tree MT i oe $17,229 36 
DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE. i 
BCE MaTOl CMs PDL OV CLIC Saw ger chore ater a shell anal shel foie: hala nie euerot ene ws alvin ¥ And, S aeuca'e © 4s $498 60 
Wages, including foreman, cheesemaker, buttermaker, engineer, steno- 
grapher and bookkeeper, assistant and official tester of dairy cattle .. 3,225 00 
Purchasing, hauling and manufacturing milk into butter and cheese ...... 3,764 11 
Furniture, furnishings, repairs, etc., laboratory expenses, gas, chemicals, 
StC mend CONLIN SOL CLES ere ae ale ee are Oe Pia de Be oe Co, ale oR ESE 906 73 
BULGED SCL TLE ep atett ory at ener Meee ates See Ce BE ee eae re ke ne 298 09 
PROTA INVOR DONC LEUT Ge cre sia en) peste ord beara) Oe Pe ps Ada al eo Starga Ratton eater ey oe $8,692 53 
PE TGORS TIS VCCI ah hee caer hs olan Lae ah ae es, Re hs eke cls gy CAE ESS 4,773 49 
INGE 2 OX DOI TE Oe tere rire em ee Ce eR Rete ithe Saale ciara s atale ee $3,919 04 
REVENUE. 
Salewor cheese. 12.645 16-1DSera.t) LTOMPS 16.740 ) BOC orcs cs Mace ohio ie Notcwenss a ue bibareee $2,392 62 
SalocOrs Due 5 G7 los tates ON ADP ALOU OIC 28 va ch Gon wee 8 soe als Cra wars ay 109 56 
Sor CsOLeOLrGatiiter. oo. Laat CUATLS UG, OC see | mie alice sake chat imere S cleoa wie na bas a Sha ee ewe ke 397 88 
Baler tcocerenin. 7201 SaHonerat oO i ostream eleames ed ule Pa wake ce mere ecole ate 16 00 
SArosOL DULLCT Labs OUD GL. 10S.-Ab rolls SoG, LOsSOCy-. heise nese on cea Sapeees 1,089 25 
Oe OTE LER tO al Lied CLS ee LAs Soe Se cane hoe! Sods Chee oie ea, Lis, aad dere eee 00 
Sale of skimmilk and buttermilk, 206,541 Ibs. at 25ce. cwt. ...............- 516 37 
PULL C ILO Swiseeacrtce ate nc cPanel aetate Sears crittee tiaieee Gate sition cated a Saeee Shaw Re ote 9 81 
PLOT Swe P ett sate tal gt ah SA th eologn amROe omen eR dy es 6 tba Gaile dha plehace ace wie Ca oe eka ee ad 240 00 
PROT LEM OTLILG morodate antnany coete une ct aunt te week Seco selena Tiace ie as" 0 ela baie Sete Wea EE hes $4,773 49 
DAIRY SCHOOL. 
EIXPENDITURE. 
OPIN AGT Geol LON CLI OILS Wir cdes ce ace ana. ease Penn a eae pices RS ae wie hare sua’ $98 00 
Wages of instructors, engineer, janitor, stenographer and bookkeeper .. 2,256 00 
Cleaning, painting, repairs and contingencies ...........ces cece eee eenees 146 36 
Dairy appliances, separators, vats, expenses cheese and butter judges, ee 
ad oO 


PE RNGOTIS er TOLOE LOSS OL Com oper oece tis Ki ere ad coke cooley Gert Be Ce ws er elete he okt ee’ 
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Advertising, printing, stationery, books, papers, etc. ............--+.-eee- 124 


42 
Hie] ANd: WISN DIG Aas ciecate dh He Ste Se eee ee ek alate Oe ape Sate LTE aie tha eRe pence nites 570 72 
Purchase of milk for cheesemaking and cost of hauling milk and cream .. 3,997 23 
Totals 6xpenditure 4.il ese s Cae eee oe eek Sass Sig San ane reser peas Wee $7,675 24 
Ti@BS ATS VST Cri noe acc sae cldnw of hn A ane aoe has. Be ota re ee ae OLD a tea ate 2,409 35 
NOE OX DEN GItUT eae ia tea Be aheie ainsi wae a omer tiie lee ts eae atemtia or Reareas $5,265 89 
REVENUE. 
Sale of cheese;. 4.69824 bs, at from -(C. tO DUC rir aig oreo atetees coe cura eee aie $834 80 
Sale-of. cream;+695: quarts at 256.4 7oe6 ence wine ee eel ee ate nee ee a 173° 75 
Selec ofnmilk,, 25 quarts at 40 ie cme eee ico nme wicket ae ee acne eee Aeneas 1 00 
Salo. ote butter sfatP2:,656.09° lbs at Bseer piesa ee ek cee eee een 1,009 29 
Sale: of. skimmilk and buttermilk,-94,342"lbsat 25¢, ewt)..2. 2. Ve eee ee 935 86 
FOCE ee ee ceka aia fo ei sgt tare ee Ae 1S duchy le DAR tate Da eae he Rape cea FREES oe PE 102 00 
CUULITA TLS pg nc ie! acc bke ote se lel ashe Obata lathe Se, Moe isl REPRE R Cot e U Pae enchant eee eet nS 52 65 
TOtAl KTEVENUIE TS Boia os tee Steed acne mera hee hee aa ie ane eee tne erga ie Eee eee 2 $2,409 35 
nt POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Wages of assistant, stenographer and temporary Becistan ce Bh eal Ble cg tae er $2,324 25 
Permanent: AMprovemMents 255K 0% «aes ble oe ae aie, Coetzee eae 96 20 
PUrchase; Ole SLOCK venison « <cue, one cretns Ra © Be Fe es ok re 296 20 
PuINnishinegs an diiTepales:. fs We wwe Me tere ae eke aera ase ene eee ec tl ee ea ea ae ee 999 93 
Fuel, lightiand, contingencies (<5, ae ew ole eo fares oie een eee eh ena 1,099 53 
Experiments \withvincubators, fattening and feed at ei, ean cies 5,493 98 
Feed OL SHOTSE 2 Sy ie ess gaan tetas a Bae a elkgd cl pbe te espana ee rao ate pe eae ee Pa 50 00 
Total vex penditure=. ..ibocs nace Sei cee eee ee Roe Cems eet ee ae $10,360 09 
DeSs APev en ee ee ee ee ee ara ae oi ME AOR Cages ee erie cat eam a 6,017 78 
Wet expenGiture <2 aes oe eae ys toe cul oe ela esac Ree ren eas $4,342 31 
REVENUE 

Sale: otelive poultry; 504 Dinrds fone? aoe ee ee eae He a eel ih een ere $825 25 

Sale of Dressed Poultry:— 

OO 2 te LDS eater L POM: Pees LO. 0.0 Grae What acne heat oe $1,068 95 
2314, pairs broilers at from $1.00 to $1.25. ............-.. 31 95 

—— 1,100 90 


Sale of Eggs for Hatching:— 


S29) ores atiirom’ 465100 0G" CL a ticieca tk eaten e eee neti: $710 82 
S82cscetines-at trom S140 uto $60 ine eee want eee 1,152 00 
—_——— 1,862 82 
Sale of Eggs for Domestic Use:— 
§.090-51°6."dozen: at. from. 15¢. "tO B0C 2) cine ueumpectere Waves scutes ata oy eet erate 2,228 81 
TOLL TOV eNO saan cts Meat er aa tr oe Ag OT eae gh ee ayo ce she Aue ete ta nies ote $6,017 78 
HORTICULTURE DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Permanent :/AMprovements<eiada strstr hy ear onal wie, Seater awe ah ee na $493 90 
Foreman, fireman, stenographer, teamsters and laborers ................ 7,899 93 
Manure, trees, plants, bulbs, implements, tools, furnishings, repairs and 
COMTINSEN CIOS en ae ek eg kee REE td 4S Bet odialts ie cnr win lait es Ure eae eet ine 2,599 72 
Eric (cl Meg: Wats Diet boa ey Meera ob ean anne noes Nero Cat Raa eh lyr care Annee rane Mee eR A Ea At he ae 688 66 
WEed OF! NOTSS eee CC eR te ed 8 Oe hn LCE Ae rea ree 300 00 
Total Expenditure a, G50.S Wate ce ccte ware e ake ee teehee Ona cau memes $14,982 
LiQ8S I TOV ENC! teccelace cee ie ek Ce pee eed een or ca rte © Aen gical cnt ee Oe i Belts 827 70 


NeteMeOX PD Ora LUTre: Si ss rea rele hate coe 0 6h Ce oI Tice a pel = catia ee cea ae et oe $11,154 s 
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keer ee oe 


REVENUE. 


Sale of fruit and vegetables as per statements rendered monthly 


Total revenue 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


EXPENDITURE, 


APICULTURE DEPARTMENT. 


EXPENDITURE, 
Mraces, equipment andymaintenancen 0.4 onc ceh ce hh Oke oe eel ee. 
Ripe S ECV OUUG Oe Oak th wr gate mes Ne he eg igh SIR Ame tale Val Bo” 
INGis CRDENAIUUTO Lens crea eine tmume ilies ries nia ea et te Age biny MRSS oat 
REVENUE, 


Sale of Honey:— 
9, 60-lb. tins at $8.00 


SOIL PHYSICS DHPARTMENT. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Services and expenses of temporary assistants in connection with Farm 


Drainage Demonstrations 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 


EXPENDITURE. 
BOTA SCR CLOG painters aah ris Setane Aer are tT, oar eaten Pete ee ah. Seen nee 
4 SUMMARY. 
Expenditure. Revenue, 
SOOULOL Gi Pana gst MEN wet Apa NS Looe aa atc Bee et $163,998 37 $36,986 72 
Macdonald Institute and Hall ............ 39,675 80 21,074 53 
SELECTED a rear eto ats coh Soe aT Ie ween gp ate chad acs 22,927 09 13,273 39 
PEROETIUN ENTE sme tase oe nanohole ee Oe LiMo aS OSie tal tet ee 
ODA LT VNeica cra Pe ete hele eae Ae wc 8,692 53 4,773 49 
SPAIN y OCU OOL lee a eh ee So Oe Pees 7,675 24 2,409 35 
PAOUAUE Yee arn te OG, hohe eile hk eee eae we Siew: 10,360 09 6,017 78 
PV OTPICUIUUTO (hic teaeee ieee ie clad iodine alos hes 11,982 21 827 70 
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Bursar and Superintendent. 
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AGRICULTURAL COURSES. 


REGULAR COURSE IN AGRICULTURE. 


Senior Class. 


(January to April). 


Abraham, R. H., Chatham, Ont. 

Amos, L., Box 125, Guelph, Ont. 

Archibald, J. G., Upper Stewiacke, N.S. 

Atkins, E. W., Box 684, E. Lansing, Mich. 

Baird, thi B., Box 381, Fredericton, N.B. 

Binkley, H. Vc 30 Ontario Ave., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Bennett, W., 53 Crescent St., Peterboro’, 
Ont. 

Brownridge, J. W., Brandon, Man. 

Bryden, R. J., 880 Hellmuth Ave., Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Burrows, A. R., Guelph, Ont. 

Carncross, E. E., Cloverdale, B.C. 

Chisholm, W. M, Loch Lomond, C.B. 

Clark, G. A., Poole, Ont. 

Cotsworth, F. B., 231 7th St., New West- 
minster, B. C. 

Coke, J., Erin, Ont. 

Coughlan, M.-H., Hope River, P.E.I. 

Culp, E., Vineland Station, Ont. 

Curran, H., Orillia, Ont. 

Dougherty, J. L., Pembroke, Ont. 

Duncan, C. C., Jordan Harbour, Ont. 

Ferguson, Clarence D., Valetta, Ont. 

Foulds, F. E., 58 Fuller Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 

French, H. S., Vernon, B.C. 

Glavin, J. G., 124 Vernon St., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Griffin, R. J., R.R. 1, Sarnia, Ont. 

Hill, W. H., 9 Langham St., London W., 
England: 


Hogan, E., Hope River, P.E.I. 


_ Jackson, G. H., Guelph, Ont. 


Johnston, J. T., Navan, Ont. 

Lackner, C. H., Chesley, Ont. 

Langley, Ben., 73 ES St., Guelph, 
Ont. 

Macdonald, W. ies New Lowell, Ont. 

Martin, Norman R., Springfield, Ont. 

McCulloch, J. H., New Abbey, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Scot. 

McDermott, A. M., Elmvale, Ont. 

MacIntosh, J. M., West River, N.S. 

McLarty, J. E., Rodney, Ont. 

McLennan, D. M., Box 19, Lancaster, Ont. 

Reilly, E. E., R.R. 4, ‘Spencerville, Ont. 

Romyn, A. E., Box 75, Pretoria, ‘S.A. 

Rowland, H. F., 62 Elm Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Schuyler, D., Box. 166, Brantford, Ont. 

Scott, W. H., R.R. 4, Norwood, Ont. 

Shaw, W. R., Clyde River, P.E.I. 

Skelton, R. J., R.R. 6, Tavistock, Ont. 

Small, E. L., Wallacetown, Ont. 

Stothers, S. B., Mafeking, Ont. 

Strong, Wm., Guelph, Ont. 

Varey, J. M., Rocklyn, Ont. 

Walsh, F. W., 38 Grove Gardens, Isle- 
worth, London, Eng. 

Welton, K., 59 Benlamond Ave., H. To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Wilson, J. R., 582 Huron iSt., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Junior Class. 


(January to April). 


Austin, W. J., R.R. 5, Simcoe, Ont. 

Bird, W. J., 108 Eglinton Ave. W., N. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Bissett, W., Goderich, Ont. 

Campbell, H. M., Walkerton, Ont. 

Clark, H. W., Stouffville, Ont. 

Cudmore, H. J., Bronte, Ont. 

Davey, A., Grimsby, Ont. 

Evans, 0. C., Box 477, Chilliwack, B.C. 

Fleming, R. R., Orton, Ont. 

Gautby, C., Simcoe, Ont. 

Graham, H. W., Britannia Bay, Ont. 

Guild, A. W., Jordan Harbour,’ Ont. 

Harding, A., Lougheed, Alta. 

Hearle, E., Guelph, Ont. 

Hill, W. G., 18 Farnham Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Hunter, V. R., Cavan, Ont. 

Knox, R. G., R.R. 2, Indian River, Ont. 

Lawrence, J. W., Mandaumin, Ont. 

Manton, W. D., Eglinton, Ont. 


Marritt, W. G., Keswick, Ont. 

Martin, I. B., Bobcaygeon, Ont. 

Mason, H.-C., 120 Hawthorne Ave., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

Merkley, F. K., Williamsburg, Ont. 

Murdock, F. G., “Addie,” Guelph, Ont. 

McConkey, O., Cayley, Alta. 

McCurry, J. B., Hurdman’s Bridge, Ont. 


-McKillican, L.,’ St. Elmo, Ont. 


McMullin, W. B., Blytheswood, Ont. 
Neale, J. C., Lambeth, Ont. 
Neff, H. we R.R. 1, Hamilton, Ont. 
Nixon, C. M.,* Box 577, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 
Redmond, A. ie Dartmouth, N.S. 
Richardson, G. ‘A., R.R. 2, Stirling, Ont. 
Roger, J. C., 169 Florence St., Ottawa, Ont. 
Sanford, P. L., Coldbrook, N.S. 
Schurman, D. C., North Baddeck, P.E.I. 
Selwyn, H. H., 545 Gilmour St., Ottawa, 
Ont. 
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Junior Class.—Continued. 


aS 
Skinner, G., St. Mary’s, Ont. VanEvery, W.'S., R.R. 2, Weliand, Ont. 
Slack, P. B., Claremont, Ont. Waterman, J. M., Fraserville, Ont. 
Stokes, C., Honer St., Kitchener, Ont. Watt, R. S., Langton, Ont. 
Sutton, R. G., Norwich, Ont. White, A. H., Sardis, B.C. 
Ure, Raymond D., R.R. 3, Maidstone, Ont. Wiggins, F. A., R.R. 4, Kemptville, Ont. 


Vahey, P. D., Newton Robinson, Ont. 


Sophomore Class. 


(January. to April). 


Ames, G. A., 387 Kingston Rd., Toronto, Malyon, M. W., Uxbridge, Ont. 

Ont, Maybee, H. J., Hilton, Ont. 

Andrew, J. F., Lucknow, Ont. Merrick, R. C., 110 Admiral Rd., Toronto, 
Arnold, G. J., 206 Victoria Rd., Old Charl- Ont. 

ton, Kent, Hng. Michael, Geo. W., '‘Sherkston, Ont. 
Bremner, J. A., Ethel, Ont. - Middleton, R. H., Essex, Ont. 

Brown, A, T., R.R. 1, Peterboro’, Ont. Mitchener7AS 7¥./=R:R. 3, Port “Rowan: 
Brown, R. W., Summerland, B.C. Ont, 
Brown, W. R., 83 Silver Birch Ave., To- Moore, W. B., Burlington, Ont. 

ronto, Ont. ; Moses, E. N., Hagersville, Ont. ° 
Clare, Fred., McAlpine, Ont. . Munro, A. D., North Lancaster, Ont. 
Clarke, J. B.. Keremeos, B.C. MacAdam, J. A., Vankleek Hill, Ont. 
Cooper, T., R.R. 1, Wallenstein, Ont. McArthur, D. C., R.R. 4, Appin, Ont, 
Davis, H. R., 43 Glasgow St., Guelph, McBeath, J. C., Woodstock, Ont. 

Ont. McCulloch, O. D., R.R. 1, Port Perry, Ont. 
DeLong, G. E., Rossmore, Ont. McEwan, D. E., Byron, Ont. 

Dodding, D., Lower Nicola, B.C. McLeod, Norman, R.R. 3, Embro, Ont. 

Duff, C. W., 110 Myrtle Ave., Hamilton, McWhinney, H. S., 107 Roxborough St. 
Ont. E., Toronto, Ont. 

DuToit, A. G., DeWet Station, Worcester, Nelson, C. S:, Fenwick, Ont. 

___ S.A, Newton, R. G., Box 448, Woodstock, Ont. 

eae D., 118 Yorkshire St., Guelph, O’Neill, Louis A., Bradford, Ont. 

. ; Parfitt, EK. H., 1066 82nd St., Brooklyn, 

eae pasate ue Patterson, C. F., R.R. 8, Watford, Ont. 

Ferguson, F. L., Parkhill, Ont. Richards, T. C., Glencairn, Ont. 

Finch, John, Aughton, Lancashire, Eng. Riley, C. W., Camden East, Ont. 

Fleming, C., R.R. 8, Woodstock, Ont. Robinson, W., 716 Ossington Ave., To- 

Flock, J. A., Burlington, Ont. ronto, Ont. 

Geddes, Wm. F., Kinburn, Ont. Scott, W. G., 78 McDonnel St., Peterboro’, — 

Halsey, R. F., 72 Orange St., Brooklyn, Ont. 

N.Y. Shaw, C. F., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
Hamilton, L. H., Arthur, Ont. Shaw, Harold J., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
Hammoud, W. A., Port Dover, Ont. Shaw, J. G. B., Navan, Ont. 

Hawley, W. M., 8 Colborne St., Toronto, _ Shorey, W. P., R/M.D. 4, Napanee, Ont. 

Ont. Sibbit, R. H., R.R. 1, Kingston, Ont. 
Heimpel, Louis C., R.R, 2, Petersburg, Silverthorn, G., Islington, Ont. 

Ont. Smith, J. L., Queensville, Ont. 
Henderson, J. F., 308 Crawford St., To- Snyder, A. W., Islington, Ont. 

ronto, Ont. Snyder, . S., Box 706, Kitchener, Ont. 
Hoard, C. W., R.R. 3, Stirling, Ont. Stevenson, H. E., Forbes Ave., Guelph, 
Jakes, W. C., Merrickville, Ont. Ont. 

James, N., Dublin, Ont. Stoddart, T., Copper Cliff, Ont. 

Kay, W. J. B., R.R. 3, Rockwood, Ont. Sullivan, H. J., 2210 Longest Ave., Louis- 
Knowles, Geo., Langley Prairie, B.C. ville, Kentucky. f 
Lambert, C. B., East Northfield, Mass, Walker, C. V., R.R. 4, Malton, Ont. 

U.S.A. Walker, J. L., R.R. 1, Teeswater, Ont. 
Lavis, G. E., Morrisburg, Ont. Wallace, D. W., 835 Ave. C., Bayonne, 
Leggatt, C. W., St. Serfs, St. Andrews, N.J., U.S.A. 

Fife, Scotland. Watt, A. L., 367 Lansdowne Ave., To- 
Logan, J. S., R.R. 4, Hamilton, Ont. ronto, Ont. 

Long, L. C., Namao, Alberta. Watt, M. A., Langton, Ont. 
Lowell, V. C., 113 5th Ave., Ottawa, Ont. Weir, Wm. A., Leng Branch, Ont. 
Macklin, J. M., Whalley, Lancashire, Wilcox, C. W., Lynedoch, Ont. 


Eng. Wilson, G. R., Merrickville, Ont. 
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Freshman Class. 
(January to April). 


Alguero, A. J., Panama, Rep. of Panama. 

Allan, R. D., 140 Carling Ave., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Anderson, W. M., Islington, Ont. 

Andress, A. L., Indian River, Ont, 

Argue, W. F., 590 Lisgar St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Atkin, E. J., Box 382, Leamington, Ont. 

Atkin, Ray, North Malden, Ont. 

Aylsworth, D. F., Bath, Ont. 

Barber, J. S., Rossmore, Ont. 

Bateson, F. R., 192 Albert St., London, 
Ont. 

Bolton, W. E., ‘Wiarton, Ont. 

Brink, R. A., Beachville, Ont. 

Buchanan, A. H., Kemptville, Ont. 

Caldwell, D., 289 Wolsley \St., Port 
Arthur, Ont. 

Caldwell, W. C., Carp, Ont. 

Campbell, C, A., R.R. 1, Marshville, Ont. 

Carr, S. L., Burnhamthorpe, Ont. 

Carson, H. A., Oakville, Ont. 

Clark, A. P., Tyvan, Sask. 

Cline, C, A., 161 Sanford Ave, N., Hamiil- 
ton, Ont. 

Coatsworth, HE. E., 428 Main ‘St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Cochrane, J. H., Broughan, Ont. 

Cody, W. B., 55 Wentworth St. S., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Cook, M., R:R. 5, Brampton, Ont. 

Costogue, C. D., 55 Hansom Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Coulter, W. H., Bethany, Ont. 

Crews, K. 'W., Trenton, Ont. 

Cunningham, H. S., Wakesiah Farm, 
Nanaimo, B.C. : 

Delamore, A. J., 184 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Duff, M., Myrtle, Ont. 

Ferguson, G. W., Box, 233, Cobourg, Ont. 

Fisher, J., Muncey, Ont. 

Flatt, C. M., R.R. 2, Hamilton, Ont. 

Gardhouse, W. W., Weston, Ont. 

Goudie, E. B., Hespeler, Ont. 

Gowland, R. C., Fergus, Ont. 

Grant, G. S., 9 Queen’s Park, Port of 

‘' S$Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. 

Grunder, N. A., R.R. 1, Tiverton, Ont. 

Gunn, W. R., Avonmore, Ont. 

Hale, H. A., Wardsville, Ont. 

Haley, N. G., Springford, Ont. 

Hamilton, F, W., Box 284, Guelph, Ont. 

Hammersley, A. §., 67 Forbes Ave., 
Guelph, Ont. 

Hardy, H. W., Oakwood, Ont. 

Harkness, N. J., R.R. 1, Sundridge, Ont. 

Hart, D. H., R.R. 3, Woodstock, Ont. 

Hetherington, T. F., 94 Roper Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Higgins, J. R., Kemptville, Ont. 

Hodgins, V. W., Preston, Ont. 

Howarth, C. M., 6 Hurndale Ave., To- 

ronto, Ont. 

Hunter, F. G., 628 Huron St., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Inderwick, C. C., Perth, Ont. 

Jackson, C. F., Straffordville, Ont. 

Jones, T. H., Fruitland, Ont. 


\ 


Karn, F. M., R.R. 1, Woodstock, Ont. 

Karn, L. W., R.R. 1, Woodstock, Ont. 

Kezar, J. H., Britannia Heights,Ont. 

Kimball, D, A. Vineland Station, Ont. 

Lamont, C., Mount Brydges, Ont. 

Main, C. R., R.R. 2, Branchton, Ont. 

Mason, G. R., Vineland Station, Ont. : 

Matheson, 'D. J., R.R. 3, Lucknow, Ont. 

Mills, D. L., R.R. 1, Tilbury, Ont. 

Minielly, E. G., Wyoming, Ont. 

Moore, A. R., Box 43, Lindsay, Ont. 

Munro, J. B., Slate River Valley, Ont. 

Musgrave, A. H., 48 Collier St., Toronto, 
‘Ont. 

McDonald, W. D., Wiarton, Ont. 

McGowan, D. J., Ravenna, Ont. 

McKay, W. G., R.R. 4, St. Mary’s, Ont. . 

McLean, J., Jarvis, Ont. 

Nelson, H. J., Laurel, Ont, 

Odell, F. C., 19 Prince Rupert Apts, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 


Oliver, R. W., 187 Hughson St. S., Ham- 


ilton, Ont. 

Patterson, D. J., R.R. 3, Newbury, Ont. 

Pearsall, L. W., Oro ‘Station, Ont. 

Peters, W. R., Uno ark, Ont. 

Porter, |S. J., Brooklin, Ont. 

Powell, M. A., R.R. 4, Kemptville, Ont. 

Raymond, R. D., Boumedale, Mass. 

Renwick, H. L., Hespeler, Ont. 

Rutter, H. M., 11 Howard St., Belleville, 
Ont. 

Scouten, W., Wilton, Ont. ; 

Secord, R. R., R.R. 1, Harley, Ont. 

Shales, J. M., Box 49, Perth Rd., Ont. 

Shield, T. H., 153 Benson Ave., Peter- 
boro’, Ont. 

Shutt, D. B., 71 St. Clements Ave., To- 
ron{o, Ont. 

Sibbick, G. R., Richwood, Ont. ; 

Smith, J. R., 320 Fairmont Ave., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Steckle, J. S., R.R. 2, Kitchener, Ont. 

Stewart, A. M., Waba, Ont. 

Stillwell, E. C., Merrickville, Ont. 

Story, H. M., 45 Paisley St., Guelph, Ont. 

Stover, M. H., Elginbury, Ont. 

Surgenor, W. J., Cornwall, Ont. 

Taylor, W. S., 647 Don Mills Rd., Tod- 
morden, Ont. 

Thomas, F. S. P., Streetsville, Ont. 

Thompson, B., Box 727, Port Hope, Ont. 

Tice, C., Dunboyne, Aylmer, Ont. 

Toole, H., Mount Albert Ont. 

Wadsworth, J., Lambeth, Ont. 

Walker, R. E., R.R. 1, Milverton, Ont. 

Way, J. I., 24 Gladstone Ave., St. Thomas, 
Ont. . 

Western, H. U., Windermere, Ont. 

White, R. E., R.R. 1, Myrtle Station, Ont. 

Whitelock, J. E., R.R. 8, Woodstock, Ont. 

Wilson, W. J., Tyvan, Sask. 

Wiltshire, A. E., R.R. 2, New West- 
-minster, B.C. 

Wood, W. Y., Rockton, Ont. 

Wyatt, H: R:, R:R. 1; Cottam, Ont; 

Ziegler, W. T., 24 Paulding Ave., Tarry- 
town, N.Y. 
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Course for the Degree. of B.Sc. (Agr.). 


(January to April). 


Third Year. 


Richardson, G. A., R.R. 2 Stirling, Ont. 


Irregular Students. 


Cooper, W. T., Hamilton, Ont. 
Murdoch, Miss, R.R. 6, Guelph, Ont. 
Perine, C., Doone, Ont. 

Anderson, N. S., Forest, Ont. 

Davis, H. L., Guelph, Ont. 


McGuigan, V., Cedar Springs, Ont. 
Mann, A. J., Colquitz, Ont. 

Morton, B. W., Newmarket, Ont. 
Partridge, I. O., R.R. 1, Barrie, Ont. 


Normal Course in Manual Training. 


(January to April). 


Arnold, C. H., 549 Sherbourne St., To- 


ronto, Ont. 
Chrysler, C. G., Burford, Ont. 


Pomeroy, HE. H., Fullerton, Ont. 
Smyth, W. E., Formosa, Ont. 


Short Course in Stock and Seed Judging. 


Adams, F. J., Arner, Ont. 

Alcock, W. ‘H., Kenora, Ont. 

Anderson, G. A., R.R. 3, Caledonia, Ont. 

Anderson, H. A., R.R. 3, Caledonia, Ont. 

Atchison, Rev. M., Fergus, Ont. 

Baldock, W. A., Thistletown, Ont. 

Balfour, F., R.R. 2, Dublin, Ont. 

Banbury, H., Mount Elgin, Ont. 

Barker, ——, Guelph, Ont. 

Barber, P. A., Weston, Ont. 

Bell, D., R.R. 2, Blenheim, Ont. 

Bell, L., R.M.D. 2, Perth, Ont. 

Bingham, E., R.R. 2, Hillsburg, Ont. 

Blackler, W., St. Mary’s, Ont. 

Bond,7A.-R:,. R.R.3,-Paris; Ont: 

Botting, A., R.R. 3, Harrowsmith, Ont. 

Bouck, C. C., Port Rowan, Ont. 

Boyd, K. M., Russell, Ont. 

Bradley, P. J., North Gower, Ont. 

Bragg, I. R., R.R. 4, Bowmanville, Ont. 

Breault, J., R.R. 1, Enterprise, Ont. 

Breckin, S. §8., R.R. 2, Georgetown, Ont. 

Britton, C., R.R. 2, Dublin, Ont. 

Brooks, W., R.R. 3, Paris, Ont. 

Brown, D., St. Mary’s, Ont. 

Brown, R., River View Farm, Hymers, 
Ont. 

Bull, B. A., Brampton, Ont. 

Burrows, R., R.R. 1, ‘Hillsburg, Ont. 

Burt,.G,, RR: bilisburg, Ont: 

Butcher, H. W., Jarvis, Ont. 

Campbell, C. A., Box 273, Powassan, Ont. 

Campbell, J. F., R.R. 4, Milton, Ont. 

Caswell, J. W., Cache Bay, Ont. 

Chambers, O. L., Fenwick, Ont. 

Christie, L. J., R.R. 2, Ancaster, Ont. 

Clapp, M. W., Sillsville, Ont. 

Clutton, W. H., R.R. 3, Goderich, Ont. 

Cole, L. B., R.R. 4, Bowmanville, Ont. 

Cooper, W., Mindemoya, Ont. 

Coverdale, K., R.R. 2, Canfield, Ont. 

Crawford, A., Wainwright, Alta. 

Currie, H. W., Cromarty, Ont. 

Davis, C., R.R. 4, Ingersoll, Ont. 


' Davidson, J. G., R.R. 4, Kemptville, Ont. 


Dean, W., R.R. 4, Shelburne, Ont. 
Drennan, G. F., Alliston, Ont. 
Drummond, A., Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
Duke, W., R.R. 1, Sundridge, Ont. 
Duncan, A., R.R., Dobbington, Ont. 
Hlson, W., R.R. 1, Fraserville, Ont. 
Hiwing, R., Elginburg, Ont. 

Farr, J., R.R. 3, Weston, Ont. 

Farreil, S., R.R. 1, Finch, Ont. 
Ferguson, A., Warkworth, Ont. 
Fitzgerald, O., R.R. 3, Harrowsmith, Ont. 
etcher, J. L., Fletcher, Ont. 

Flett, C. H., R.R. 2, Fenelon Falls, Ont. 
Flynn, J. W., Alliston, Ont. 

Freeman, C., Bowesville, Ont. 

Gibb, H. F., R.R. 3, Stratford, Ont. 
Gingersh, C., R.R. 1, Blair, ‘Ont. 

Glen, Reg., Nile, Ont. 

Glover, O. M., Nottawa, Ont. 

Goltz, M. H., Bardsville, Ont. 

Graham, R., O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 
Grant, A. W., R.R. 5, St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Greenman, E., Barrie Island, Ont. 
Gregg, A. R., R.R. 1, Salford, Ont. 
Griffith, G., Mandaumin, Ont. 
Guthrie, W., New Dundee, Ont, 
Hales, A., Guelph, Ont. 

Hall, G. G., R.R. 1, Bolton, Ont. 

Hall, T., Plattsville, Ont. 

Hay, G. A., Marvelville, Ont. 

Hazen, C. B., R.R. 2, Port Rowan, Ont. 
Heimpel, W., R.R. 1, Waterloo, Ont. 
Hergott, S., Bamberg, Ont. 

Hodgson, A., R.R. 2, Dublin, Ont. 
Hoover, M. C., Dunnville, Ont. 
Hassfield, J., R.R. 4, Walkerton, Ont. 
Hughes, J. R., R.R. 1, Balderson, Ont. 
Hume, W. R., Milton, Ont. 

Hunter, A. J., R.R. 3, Hagersville, Ont. 
Hunter, H. J., Sleeman, Ont. 
Hutchison, L. ‘W., Ottawa, Ont. 
Hymers, G. W., Hymers, Ont. 
“ackson, EH. H., Straffordville, Ont- 
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Short Course in Stock and Seed Judging.—Continued. 


Jackson, J., R.R. 1, Picton, Ont. 

Jacobs, A, E., R.R. 1, Thorold, Ont. 

Jamieson, N., R.R. 3, Renfrew, Ont. 

Jaques, J. H., R.R. 3, Jarvis, Ont. 

Johnston, EH. O., R.R. 1, Mille Roches, 
Ont. 

Johnston, W. L., R.R. 3, Orangeville, Ont. 

Kellam, E., Nashville, Ont. 

Kember, H. V., R.R. 1, Sarnia, Ont. 

Kerr, W., Hartland, N.B. 

Kinahan, G., Lucknow, Ont. 

Knox, V., R.R., Fenelon Falls, Ont. 

Laidlaw, T., Hagersville, Ont. 

Lane, H., Barrie Island, Ont. 

Langdon, A., Blezard Valley, Ont. 

Leach, P., Guelph, Ont. 

Lees, L. J., Clarkson, Ont. 

Leeson, F. E., Aylmer, Ont. 

Leitch, W., Cornwall, Ont. 

Leslie, L. I., R.R. 1, Rockwood, Ont. 

Lick, R. F., R.R. 3, Oshawa, Ont. 

Limon, A., R.R. 2, Strathroy, Ont. 

Mallory, F. R., Frankford, Ont. 

Martin, L., R.R. 2, St. Williams, Ont. 

Matheson, H., R.R. 2, Hillsburg, Ont. 

Miller, Robt., Stouffville, Ont. 

Mitchell, J., Leitch, Ont. 

Mollison, R., R.R. 6, Guelph, Ont. 

Moote, N. S., R.R, 1, Dunnville, Ont. 

Morley, W. G., Granton, Ont. 

Moyer, Gordon, Vineland, Ont. 

Mundle, R. S., R.R. 3, Owen Sound, Ont. 

Muslow, A., R.R. 1, Kerwood, Ont. 

McClellan, G., Alton, Ont. 

McCool, H., Burriss, Ont. 

McCutcheon, N. A., R.R. 1, Glencoe, Ont. 

McDonald, F., Warren, Ont. 

McEwan, C., Byron, Ont, 

MeKillican, E., R.R. 2, Moose Creek, Ont. 

McKinley, H. A., Pendleton, Ont. 

McKinley R., Blenheim, Ont. 

McLaren, Roy, R.R. 6, Perth, Ont. 

McLeod, R. H., R.R. 4, Rockwood, Ont. 

MeMillan, F., Finch, Ont. 

McNeill, A. M., R.R. 1, Strathroy, Ont. 

McPherson, A., R.R. 6, Parkhill, Ont. 

McRostie, W., Vernon, Ont. 

McWilliams, A., R.R. 6, Guelph, Ont. 

Nicholson, H. W., Mount Forest, Ont. 

Nixon, H. B., Cobourg, Ont. 

Nott, J., McLennan, Ont. 

Parker, H. A., Uno Park, Ont. 

Parsons, Chas., R.R. 2, Cayuga, Ont. 

Patterson, N. B., Caledonia, Ont. 

Payton, E. V., Dorion Station, Ont. 

Peardon, A., 53 Ravensden Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Pennett,-J,;_R.R. 27 Perth,-Ont, 
Pentland, H., Sheppardton, Ont. 4 
Perkin, J. F., Plainville, Ont. 

Petry, W.-F., 26 North St., Toronto, Ont. 
Phillips, F. W., Bond Head, Ont. 

Piper, W. G., Salford, Ont. ~ 

Pollard, J. S., R.R. 1s Mt. Elgin, Ont. 
Pollock, E. M., R.R. 1, Kincardine, Ont. 
Pringle, H. L., R.R. 4, Napanee, Ont. 
Proulx, A., Hanmer, Ont. 

Ransom, A., Cedar Springs, Ont. 

Reed, W. M., Georgetown, Ont. 
Rennie, R., New Hamburg, Ont. 
Rivers, W., R.R. 5, Ingersoll, Ont. 
Roseburgh, O., St. George, Ont. 
Roulston, ‘W. J., Lucknow, Ont. 
Ruddy, H. H., R.R. 1, Sunderland, Ont. 
Rutherford, T., R.R. 2, Bolton, Ont. 
Sackville, W. J., Bewdley, Ont. 
Schierholtz, O. C., R.R. 2, Elmira, Ont. 
Scott, W. S., Poplar, Ont. 

Scott, W. W3 R.R..4, Norwood, Ont. 
Sewell, L., R.R. 2, Meaford, Ont. 

Shea, J. J., Warren, Ont. 

Sheppard, W. W., Sutton West, Ont. 
Shields, W. H., R.R. 2, Canfield, Ont. 
Shuttleworth, E. H., Maidstone, Ont. 
Smith, C., R.R. 3, Ridgetown, Ont. 
Smith, G., Ruthven, Ont, 

Smith, H., Sparta, Ont. 

Smith, J. I. R.R. 4, Jarvis, Ont. 
Smith, W. D., Hay, Ont. 

Snow, C. W., Snowville, Ont. 

Stewart, D., New Liskeard, Ont. 
Suggitt, G., R.R. 1, Fenelon Falls, Ont. 
Taylor, E., Moffatt, Ont. 

Thomas, A. J., R.R. 2, Guelph, Ont, 
Thomas, C. A., Dunblane, Ont. 
Thomson, 'H. D., Dobbington, Ont. 
Tolton, P. B., R.R. 4, Guelph, Ont. 
Tulloch, C. R., R.R. 5, Wallaceburg, Ont. 
Turnbull, L. W., R.R. 3, Galt, Ont. 
Vanvelzer, D. L., Dunboyne, Ont. |. 
Walker, Chas., R.R. 1, Canfield, Ont. 
Walker, R. E., R.R. 1, Milverton, Ont. 
Warling, H., Vandeleur, Ont. 

Watson, R., R.R. 2, Woodbridge, Ont. 
Watt, R. A., Guelph, Ont. 

Weir, F. E., Collingwood, Ont. 

White, C., R.R. 2, Pembroke, Ont. 
White, H. O., Glanworth, Ont. 
Willmott, J., R.R. 1, Milton, Ont. 
Wilson, A. D., Ridgetown, Ont. 
Wilson, J. G., R.R. 2, Georgetown, Ont. 
Woolnough, C., R.R. 1, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Young, J., Ennismore, Ont. 


Short Course in Fruit Growing. 


Bainard, F. D., Glanworth, Ont. 
Black, N. H., Rockwood, Ont. 
Brill, J. P., Cedar Springs, Ont. 
Currie, H. W., Cromarty, Ont. 
Goudie, R., Petrolea, Ont. 
Graham, R., 0.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 
Gray, R. C., Beamsville, Ont. 
Hall, -T. G., Plattsville, Ont. 


Hampson, J., St. ‘Cartharines, Ont. 

Hawkins, G. B., Tillsonburg, Ont. 

Haynes, G. B., 98 Gould St., Toronto, Ont. 

Hopkins, S. V., Burlington, Ont. 

Hunter, W., 105 Macdonell Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Hutchison, L. W., Ottawa, Ont. 

Jackson; J,2R:Re 1, Picton; Ont. 
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. Short Course in Fruit Growing.—Continued. 
Jones, I., R.R. 8, London, Ont. Richardson, W., Simcoe, Ont. : 
Judge, J. P., Mono Road, Ont. Sharp, J., 24 Melville St., Guelph, Ont. 
Laird, G. H., Innerkip, Ont. Skinner, Geo., Guelph, Ont. 
Mitchell, W. A., Port Elgin, Ont. Smith, H,, Sparta, Ont. 
McGuigan, V., Cedar Springs, Ont. Stock, M. G., Dovercourt Land GO,,- TO= 
MacNamara, C. C., Concord, Ont. ronto, Ont, 
Nixon, H., Cobourg, Ont. Thomas, N. J., RR. 2, Guelph, Ont. 
Pritchard, J. J., Harriston, Ont. Wettlaufer, A., Tavistock, Ont. 
Ranson, A., Cedar Springs, Ont. White, H,. O., Glanworth, Ont. 


Short Course in Poultry. 


Bowerman, C. P., 166 Bay St. S., Hamil- Powell, C. W., 265 West Ave., Hamilton, 

ton, Ont. nt. 
Cameron, Miss, Toronto, Ont. Robinson, R. H., Port Credit, Ont, 
Crozier, J. F., Orangeville, Ont. Ryan, J. H., 107 Lane St., Guelph, Ont. 
Davies, EH. F., Spragge, E. A., Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 
Fitzgerald, Miss, Toronto, Ont. Trowsdale, R., R.R. 1, Puslinch, Ont. 
Fleming, Wm., Camden, Ont. Warren, Miss L., 23 Henry St., Toronto, 
Fletcher, C., 906 Bloor St., Toronto, Ont. Ont. 
Henry, H., Cameron, Ont.” Whaley, W. P., 29 Frederica St., Toronto, 
Haynes, G. B., 98 Gould St., Toronto, Ont. Ont. 
Heipel, C., Baden, Ont. Wilkes, A., Port Colborne, Ont. 
Jackson R., Windsor, Ont. Wright, L..G., St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Moyle, H., Richmond Hill, Ont. Young, Miss M. H., 524 Buclid Ave., To- 
Pearson, Miss V. C., Toronto, Ont, ronto, Ont. 

Short Course in Apple Packing. 
Nixon, H., R.R, 6, Cobourg, Ont. McLaren, R., R.M.D. 6, Perth, Ont. 
Jones, I., R.R. 8, London, Ont| Peardon, A., 53 Ravensden Ave., Toronto, 
Brill, J. P., Cedar Springs, Ont. Ont. 
Culp, S. H., Vineland, Ont. Park, H. W., Binbrook, Ont. 
Haynes, G. P., Guelph, Ont. Stewart, A., Poland, Ont. 
Mann, A., Box 658, Welland, Ont. White, H. D., Box 382, Glanworth, Ont. 
Short Course in Dairying. 

Abbott, E., R.R. 2, Belmont, Ont. Minto, Andrew, 48 Pineerest Rd., Toronto, 
Allan, E., Elora, Ont. Ont. 
Anderson, N. S., R.R. 2, Forest, Ont. Montgomery, Annie, Keswick, Ont. 
Bain, G., R.R. 1, Thamesford, Ont. Morrison, H., St. Williams, Ont. 
Bell, C., Kincardine, Ont. MacKay, J. A., Baddeck, Cape Breton. 
Beninger, C., Riversdale, Ont. “McLaren, R., R.R. 6, Perth, Ont. 
Cameron, D., Tiverton, Ont. Neal, R. J., Mount Forest, Ont. 
Davis, Harold, Guelph, Ont. : Nimmo, W. R., Port Arthur, Ont. 
Dennis, Roy, Straffordville, Ont. Nossovitch, I., 64 Northcote Ave., Toronto. 
Denster, H., 61 Norfolk St., Guelph, Ont. Ont, 
Freeman, Carman, Bowesville, Ont. Pedersen, O., Tavistock, Ont. x 
Forman, Kenneth, E. Northfield, Mass. Peterson, P., Bright, Ont. 
Foster, W. P., Brownsville, Ont. Pinder, F., 58 St. Arnaud St., Guelph, 
Gallant, Ben., St. Raphael, P.E.I. . Ont. 
Giffen, Gordon, Sunnidale Corners, Ont. Risebrough, R., Newtonbrook, Ont. 
Green, Robert A., Waterford, Ont. Roy, H., Russeldale, Ont. 
Hall, Thos., Plattsville, Ont. milcox,<Ce PRR 3: Shedden, Ont, 
Howell, Wm., Vittoria, Ont, Singleton, A., Kingston, Ont. 
Hutchison, L. W., 23 Patterson St., Ot- Statham, I., Dashwood, Ont. 

tawa, Ont. West, C. H., Smithville, Ont. 
Keiller, Stanley, Wallacetown, Ont. White, J., Mooretown, Ont. 
Leitch, Andrew, Sarnia, Ont. White, R., Fairmount, Ont. 

Cow Testing Course. 

Beninger, P. J., Ayton, Ont. Groff, I.. New Dundee, Ont. 
Davis, H. L., Guelph, Ont. Hanmer, C. E., Norwich, Ont, 
Davis, O. L., Greenbush, Ont. Hanmer, J. B., Norwich, Ont. 
Denster, H., Guelph, Ont. Haley, N. G., Springford, Ont. 


Forman, K., Guelph, Ont. Henderson J. M., Athens, Ont. 
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Cow Testing Course.—Continued. 


lHicwell, W., Victoria, Ont. 
Merkley, F. K., Williamsburg, Ont, 
Murray, F., Scotsburn, N.S. 
Mackay, J. A., Baddeck, N.S. 
McLaren, R., R.R. 6, Perth, Ont. 
Neat Ri Gs Mount Forest, Ont. 
Nimmo, W. R., Port Arthur, Ont. 


Peterson, P., Bright, Ont. 
Risebrough, R., Newtonbrook, Ont. 
Ruby, E., Tavistock, Ont. 
Singleton, A., Beachburg, Ont. 
Thompson, H., Owen Sound, Ont. 
Wallace, D., Bayonne, N.J. 

White, A., Sardis, B.C. 


Ice Cream Course. 


Haak, H. E., Elmira, Ont. 
Hill, Miss M., Guelph, Ont. 


Leitch, A., Sarnia, Ont. 
Pederson, O., Dublin, Ont. 


Soft Cheese Course. 


Hoffman, Miss, Preston, Ont. 


Dairy Instructors’ Course. 


Boyes, T. F., Lambeth, Ont. 
Gracey, A. E., Woodstock, Ont. 
Herns, F., London, Ont. 
McKenzie, G., Ingersoll, Ont. 
McMillan, D., Stratford, Ont. 


Short Course in 


Bashell, E., R.F.D. 2, Belleville, Ont. 

Blake, C., Snow Road, Ont. 

Bowers, TH Brantford, Ont. 

Buchanan, Miss E., Macdonald Hall, 
Guelph, Ont. 

Calvert, Mrs. F. C., Guelph, Ont. 

Campbell, C., R.R. 2, Auburn, Ont. 

Carley, A. 0. Munith, Mich. 

Colwill, T. J., Guelph, Ont. 

Crozier, J. F, Orangeville, Ont. 

Forgie, H. D., "Brantford, Ont. 

Fowler, R. A., Moorefield, Ont. 

Frodshaw, Ae W., R.R. 1, Fergus, Ont. 

Garland, G., New Hamburg, Ont. 

Gilboe, F., 79 Berlin St., Guelph, Ont. 

Gillespie, J., Cedarville, Ont. 

Hedley, Miss, The Grange, Whitby, Ont. 

Hewitson, G., R.R. 5, Owen Sound, Ont. 

Hutchinson, E., Mount Forest, Ont. 

Judge, J. B., Mono Road, Ont. 

Many, Mrs. M., Welland, Ont. 


Rickwood, G., Essex, Ont. 
Sproule, W. H., Guelph, Ont. 
Smith, J. B., Alton, Ont. 
Thompson, A. R., Atwood, Ont. 
Travis, G., Tillsonburg, Ont. 


Apiculture. 


Millen, F. E., Agricultural College, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

McConkey, Miss, Guelph, Ont. 

Petch, C. E., Covey Hill, Que. 

Pullam, A., Hespeler, Ont. 

Ratz. Av: K., Restoule, Ont. 

Roberts, J., 63 LaSalle Rd., Montreal, Oise. 

Roth, Samuel, New Hamburg, Ont. 

Scott, A., Wooler, Ont. 

Sharp, J., 24 Melville St., Guelph, Ont. 

Smith, Russel, Riicerks Enniskillen, Ont. 

Statton, F., R.R. 3, Mitchell, Ont. 

Stewart, M. CG -2L5 ‘Woolwich St., Guelph, 
Ont. 

Switzer, C.. Bo Rr. gems Mary’s, Ont. 

Trowsdale, SV RR. AL aPuslines; sen 

Tyler, F., Lambeth, Ont. 


Weir, W. A., Long Branch, Ont. 


Wood, W. C, 16 Stinson St., Hamilton, 
Ont. 


SuMMER COURSES. 


Science Teachers. 


First Year. 


Anderson, J. A. 85 Barrack St., King- 
ston, Ont. 

Ballard, M. R. Nobleton, Ont. 

Davies, N., Essex, Ont. 

Erwin, W. M., R.R. 4, Simcoe, Ont. 

Foster, Miss Helen E., R.R. 4, Cayuga, 
Ont. 

Foster, Miss I. A., Shakespeare, Ont. 

Graham, Mrs. E. D., Winchester, Ont. 

Hay, Wm. D., Winchester, Ont. 

Jackson, A. Ba Glenallan, Ont. 


Johnson, G. S., Whitby, Ont. 

Madill, A. J., Fort William, Ont. 

Manning, R. L., Rainy River, Ont. 

Ricker, H. E. A, Normal School, North 
Bay, Ont. 

Shorey, P., Brantford, Ont. 

Smith, F. a 222 Church St., Brockville, 
Ont. 

Smith, T. C., Campbellford, Ont. 

Welsh, D. A., Arnprior, Ont. 
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Science Teachers. 


Second Year. 


Adams, J. G., R.R. 1, Cardinal, Ont. 

Bell, H. T., 53 Spruce St., Toronto, Ont. 

Bunton, G., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 

Copeland G. E., Port Hope, Ont, 

Debbie, I., New Liskeard, Ont. 

Donaldson, W., 167 Sunnyside Ave., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. er 

Elliott; C., R.R. 4, Ilderton, Ont. 

Elliot, F. V., Moosomin, Sask. 

Graham, H. H., Winchester, Ont. 


Haviland, H. J., 723 Carlaw Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Lary eect A., Normal School, Ottawa, 

nt. 

Porter, Wm. A., Forest, Ont. 

Shales, W. E., Kincardine, Ont. 

Short, J. A., Swansea, Ont. 

Smith, D. E., Burlington, Ont. 

Summers, C., Cannington, Ont, 


Public School Teachers. 


First Year, 


Abra, Mabel M., Delhi, Ont. 

Adams, Ethel M., Foxboro, Ont. 
Alkenbrack, Alma J., Tamworth, Ont. 
Anguish, Hazel, Caledonia, Ont. 

Beard, Myrtle A., Hokart, Ont. 

Beckton, Mae, 116 Askin St., London, 


Ont. 
Bentham, Rena F., R.F.D. 2, Burketon 
Jct. Ont. 


Bishop, Lillian M., R.R. 2, Prescott, Ont. 

Booth, Winnie K., Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Bovaird, Fannie, Hagerman, Ont. 

Boyd, P. S., Mountain, Ont. 

Bradshaw, Evelyn, R.R. 1, St. Paul’s, 
Ont. 

Bram, Mildred, 106 Beverley St., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Breedon, Hihyle M., R.R. 2, Tottenham, 
Ont. 

Brueckner, Magdalena, Tavistock, Ont. 

Cameron, Ilah, Thamesford, Ont. 

Casselman, Zella, R.R. 1, Morrisburg, Ont. 

Comfort, Clementina, Wellandport, Ont. 

Coon, Amy, Morton, Ont. 

Ccepeland, Margaret, R.R. 5, Thamesville, 
Ont. 

Crosbie, Mary, 595 Oxford St., London, 
Ont. 

Currie, Mina, R.R. 3, Wingham, Ont. 

Davis, Blanche, Barton, Ont. 

Davidson, Bessie, Kingwood, Ont. 

Douglas, Jessie, R.R. 1, Milton, Ont. 

Desmond, Myrtle, Ridgetown, Ont. 

Dunbar, Jennie, R.R. 3, Rockwood, Ont. 

Dusten, Eva B., 207 S. Milton St., Sarnia, 
Ont. 

Elliott, Annetta J., R.R. 1, Wilton Grove, 
Ont. 

Elliott, George, Munster, Ont. 

Elliott, Margaret, Port Arthur, Ont. 

Ferguson, Pearl, Fingal, Ont. 

Ferrier, Florence, R.R. 1, Elora, Ont. 

Foley, Martha, Hanbury, Ont. 

Fortner, Florence, Ilderton, Ont. 

Gemeroy, Geo., Winchester, Ont. 

Gilchrist, John, Markham, Ont. 

Gilholm, Eva, Bright, Ont. 

Graham, Jessie, Peterboro’, Ont. 


‘rant, Mabel, Bryanston, Ont. 


Groat, Jessie, Snelgrove, Ont. 

Groh, Miss A. L., R.R. 1, Hespeler, Ont. 

Groh, Mary, R.R. 1, Hespeler, Ont. 

Guinan, Marjorie, Dashwood, Ont. 

Gulston, H. F.., Lefroy, Ont. 

Hanlon, Grace, Guelph, Ont. 

Hanlon, Helen, Box 334, Guelph, Ont, 

Hilbert, Edith, Walkerton, Ont. 

Holmes, Lily, R.R. 3, New Hamburg, Ont. 

Honston, Edna, Moorfield, Ont, 

Howey, Kathleen, Eden, Ont. 

Huffman, Ethel, Peterboro’, Ont. 

Kerr, Bertie, 309 6th St. E., Owen Sound, 
Ont. 

ee ee Edith, 465 Huron St., Stratford, 
d n ‘ 

Lapp, Miss A. J., 207 O’Connor St., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

Luckens, Ethel, Dorion, Ont, 

Maley, Eva, Kemptville, Ont. 

Melady, T. S., Seaforth, Ont. 

Merrick, Mary P., 101 Montrose Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Metcalfe, F., North Augusta, Ont. 

Morrison, Miss E., 1218 1st Ave. W., Owen 
Sound, Ont. 

cobnee Lizzie M, Alexander St., Guelph 

nt. 

McBratney, Ruby, 39 Amy St., Brockville, 
Ont. t 

McCallum, Kathleen, R.R. 2, Belmont, 
Ont. ; 

McCallum, Margaret, Brampton, Ont. 

McCord, Ethel, Carp, Ont. 

McCully, Margaret, R.R. 2, St. Mary’s, 
Ont. 

MacDonald, Christina, Staffa, Ont. 

McIntyre, Annie, Highgate, Ont. 

McKee, Miss M., 92 Lyall Ave. E., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

MacKenzie, Beatrice, St. Catharines, Ont. 

McLean, Florence, Lansing, Ont. 

McLelland, Margaret, Ethel, Ont. 

McLeod, Janet, R.R. 1, Hawkestone, Ont. 

McNaughton, Agnes, Walkerton, Ont. 

Oakes, Elwood, 14 Kathleen St., , Ont. 

O’Neill, Kathleen, Box 61, Omemee, Ont. 

Payne, Annie C., Port Lambton, Ont. 


, 
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Public School Teachers—First Year.— Continued. 


Parkinson, J: T., 299 Ridout St. S., Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Peck, Evelyn, Eden, Ont. 

Pfohl, Edith, Carlsruhe, Ont. 

Quigley, Miss L., Wardsville, Ont. 

Quigley, Miss W. L., Wardsville, Ont. 

Reinke, Clara, Ancaster, Ont. 

Revell, Lillian, 23 Powell St., Guelph, Oni, 

Richardson, Miriam, Janetville, Ont. 

Roach, Mrs. L. W., Whitevale, Ont. 

Ronald, Annie, Parkhill, Ont. 

Ross, Miss E. M., Argyle, Ont. 

Ross, Wilhelmina, Box 123 Allandale, Ont. 

Rossiter, Vera, Crampton, Ont. 

Rydall, W. B., Fullarton, Ont. 

Schummacher, Miss Alfra, R.R. 1, Mild- 
may, Ont.’ 

Scott, Anna, R.R. 2, Marmora, Onts 

Shaw, R. J., Owen Sound, Ont. 


Smith, Cora; .,- Re; Spencerville, Ont. 

Smith, Laura, Creemore, Ont. 

Smith, Mabel, Palermo, Ont. 

Stewart, Ida, Kincardine, Ont. 

Stewart, Mary, 54 Hlizabeth St., Strat- 
ford, Ont. 

Stickwood, Alice, Newmarket, Ont. 

Switzer, Willa, Thorndale, Ont. 

Thompson, Pearl, Stirling, Ont. 

Tough, Grace, Shakespeare, Ont. 

Tudhope, Margaret, Orillia, Ont. 

‘Tugman, Agnes, Owen Sound, Ont2s 

ee Rubena, R.R. 1, Point Fortune, 

ue. 

Wilson, Ethel, Moorfield, Ont. 

Woodger, Ruth, Trenton, Ont. 

Woolatt, J. D., London, Ont. 

Wragg, Vera, Stouffville, Ont. 

Young, Ida, Dorchester, Ont. 


Public School Teachers. 


Second Year. 


Beamer, Josephine, R.R. 2, Wellandport, 
Ont. 

Clarke, Mamie, R.R. 5, Embro, Ont. 

Cole, Ethel, Princeton, Ont. 

Coutts, H. H., Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Crosbie, Katharine, 595 Oxford St., Lon- 
don, Ont. 

. Dickson, Christina, RR. 4, Walton, Ont. 

Douglas, Annie, Uxbridze, Ont. 

Dundas, Sadie E., R.R. ¢. Port Hope, Ont. 

Finch, Bert A., Belmont. Ont. 

Finlayson, Janet, 20 Gerrard St. E., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Galloway, W. H., R.R. 1, Arkona, Ont. 

Graham, Miss L., North Gower, Ont. 

Griffiths, Lillian, 133 Elizabeth St., Strat- 
ford, Ont. 

Hobbs, Bessie, Thorndale, Ont. 

Holmes, Laura, Newton, Ont. 

Howard, BE. B., Ohsweken, Ont. 

Johns, A. F., 1485 Danforth Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Lamont, Agnes. Jeannette’s Creek, Ont. 

Lamont, Janet, Wardsville, Ont. 

McColl, Margaret, Petrolea, Ont. 


MeDonald, Miss M. J., Dalhousie Station, 


Que. 

McCorquodale, Elizabeth, Woodstock, Ont. 

McCort, Nellie, Bolton, Ont. 

McGregor, Milton, Stratford, Ont. > 

MacTavish, Jean, R.R. 4, Kincardine, 
Ont. 

Nesbitt, Ada, Aylmer, Ont. 

Owens, Margaret, Hawkesbury, Ont. 

Pomeroy, J. B., Bridgeport, Ont. 

Robinson, Ralph W., Komoka, Ont. 

Sadler, Annie, R.R. 3, Eganville, Ont. 

Seott, Annie, Dundalk, Ont. 

Scott, Bernice, Dundalk, Ont. 

Sheppard, Eva, Orono, Ont. 

Snetsinger, Miss Murray, 183 Rectory St., 
London, Ont. 

Speers, Mina, New Lowell, Ont. 

Waters, Bessie, Fingal, Ont. 

Weir, Flossie, 12 Teresa St., London, Ont. 

Wendt, W. F., Mildmay, Ont. 

White, Olive, R.R. 1, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. , 

Yeo, Mabel, Seagrave, Ont. 

Zeron, Francis, Morrisburg, Ont. 


School for Rural Leadership. 


Ayers, Mildred, R.R. 2, Komoka, Ont. 

Bailey, Mabel, Auburn, Ont. 

Bemister, Geo., Haliburton, Ont. 

Prown, Florence, R.R. 2 Ilderton, Ont. 

Rycraft, Miss Esther, R.R. 2, Ilderton, 
Ont. 

Campbell, N. A., Inwood, Ont. 

Conway, Rev. Wm., Auburn, Ont. 

Dutton, Miss H., 20 London Rd. W., 

Guelph, Ont. 

Earp, Prof. HE. L., F 

France, T. C., Milberta, Temiskaming, 
? Ont. 

Fraser, Rev. J. R., Uxbridge, Ont. 


Hale, Rev. Arthur, Rockland, Ont. 
Loveday, A. J., Oil City, Ont. 

Marsh, Miss Ada, R.R. 2, TIlderton, Ont. 
Merner, H. L., Copetown, Ont. ~ 


-Murchie, R. W., Agri. College, Winnipeg. — 


Man. 
McClure, Miss ‘A., Klemburg, Ont. 
McClure, Miss S., R.R. 2, Weston, Ont. 
Scobie, James, McIntyre, Ont. 
Shearer, Mrs. W. K., Drumbo, Ont. 
Shearer, W. K., Drumbo, Ont. 
Simmons, Geo. N., Springford, Ont. 
Wyse, Mrs. B., Puslinch, Ont. ~ 
Yates, Miss, Port Credit, Ont. 
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New Students in Agricultural Ciasses, September (7th. 


aap J. I., 549 Sherbourne St., Toronto, 

nt. 

Beatty, R. G., Box 76, Port Hope, Ont. 

Bouis, E. G., North Ave., Mount Washing- 
ton, Maryland. 

Brickley, J. J., Marysville, Ont. 

Broughton, C. E., Whitby, Ont. 

Brown, P. C., R.R. 2, Ilderton, Ont. 

Butters, H., Lumby, B.C. 

Bowman, J. W., 555 Dovercourt Rd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Carnochan, P., Dairy Dept., O. A. Ca 
Guelph, Ont. 

Clarke, G. H., Ravenscliffe, Ont. 

Currier, W. L., 36 Cooper St., Ottawa, 


Ont. 

Dann, C. J.. 12 Eastbourne Ave., Hamil- 
TO Cnt. 

Dunn, C. I., 30 E. Preston St., Baltimore, 
Md., U.S.A. 


Evans, C. C., Box 397 Chilliwack, B.C. 

Fraser, G. S., Newfield, Ont. 

Frey, C., R.R. 2, Waterloo, Ont. 

Gregory, R., 1006 Traders Bank Bldg., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Hall, J. A., Etwell, Ont. 

Hamilton, C. J., Godfrey, Ont. 

Harris, H. C., Alliston, Ont. 

Herold, B., Beamsville, Ont. 

Hickling, E. F., R.R. 2, Shanty Bay, Ont. 

Hopper, W. C., Westboro, Ont. 

Jamieson, H. A., Camborne, Ont. 

Johnson, H. J., R.M.D., Iroquois, Ont. 

Kernohan, R. W., 352 Williams St., Lon- 
don, Ont. 

King, S. W., Hickson, Ont. 

Leavens, C. R., 123 Moira St. W., Belle- 
ville, Ont. 

Leitch, A. D., R.R. 1, Strathroy, Ont. 

Lindsay, R, J., R.R. 3, Thorndale, Ont. 

Marritt, F. F., R.R. 8, Keswick, Ont. 

Maynard, D. S., R.R. 3, Chatham, Ont. 

Mead, A. W., Riverside Farm, Smithville, 
Ont. 

Misener, C. W., R.R. 2, Dunnville, Ont. 


First Year. 


Murdoch, W., Box 476, Collingwood, Ont. 

McGuigan, V. G., Cedar Springs, Ont. 

Macdonald, J. A., Forbes Ave., Guelph, 
Ont. 

McKay, H. T., Science Hill, Ont. 

MacKay, J. W., Fitzroy Harbour, Ont. 

MacLean, J. F., R.R. 2, Durham, Ont. 

McLennan, S. .C., 346 Bronson “Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Nixon, (3.1 Picton, Ont: 

Patchett, G., Armstrong, B.C, 

Patterson, J. F., 54 Brighton Row, Brant- 
ford, Ont. 

Pawley, J. L., R.R. 1, Brampton, Ont. 

Pees, JnLy B.Re 2; Claremont; Ont: 

Penhale, R. h., St. Thomas, Ont. 

Peters, H. T., Hampton, Ont. 

Porter, A. M., 158 Close Ave., Toronto. 
Porter, H. F., 158 Close Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. Y 

Quirie, R. J., Delaware, Ont. 

Salter, E. J., Industrial School, Mimico, 
Ont. 

Scott, G. H., 201 Patterson Ave., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Sheppard, W., Sutton West, Ont. 

Silcox, W. B., R.R. 3, Shedden, Ont. 

Smallfield, H. A., Renfrew, Ont. 

Spofford, H. J., R.R. 1, Eugenia, Ont, 

Taylor, L. L., 200 Don Mills Rd., Toronto, 
Ont.. 

Thompson, J. W., Stirling, Ont. 

Wai, Sak Poy, 71 Quebec: St., 
Ont, 

Watson, H. J., R.R. 5, Brampton, Ont. 

Whillans, H. G., Hurdman’s Bridge, Ont. 

West, 'S. R., R.R. 5, Woodstock, Ont. 

White, S., 2078 Davenport Rd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Whiteside, G. A., 0.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 

Williamson, A. J., 248 Frank St., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Zavitz, C. H., R.R. 2, Ilderton, Ont. - 

Zavitz, H. R., R.R. 4, Port Colborne, Ont. 


Guelph, 


Second Year. 


Almey, J. Ri, ROR. 3,: Petrolia, Ont. 
MacKenzie, F. C., 210 Liverpool St., 
Guelph, Ont. 


Quail, E. J.. Hdwards, Ont. 


Third Year. 


Davis, H. L., 814 Fifth Ave., New West- 
minster, B.C. 

Elder, R. C., Canfield, Ont. 

Gandier, B. P., Pelee Island, Ont. 

Hempson, J. A., Great Glacton Hall, 
Essex, Eng. 

Luckham, C. F., Birnam, Ont. 


ALO, 


Maxwell, R. W., R.R. 5, Watford, Ont. 
MacDonald, A. B., Glassburn, N.S. 
Scales, A. A,., St. Eleanois, P.H.1, 
Sproule, W. H., Vankleek Hill, Ont. 
Stewart, S. A., Tintern, Ont. 

Timms, J. N., Windsor, Ont.. 
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New Students in Agricultural Classes, September 17th —Continued. 


Fourth Year. = 


Aiton, R. M., R.R. 1, Agincourt, Ont. 

Creed, R., Albion, -P.E.1. 

Wlliott, D., Agincourt, Ont. 

Fancher, P. L., Florence, Ont. 
Gardiner, W. F., Sarnia, Ont. 


Lawson, HE. V., Lorneside Farm, R.R. 3, 


Goderich, Ont. 


McCready, S. B., O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 
MacKenzie, A. W., Bedford, N.S. 


Course for B.Sc. (Agr.). 


(September to December). 


Dennis, O. C., Burgessville, Ont. 


Special Students. 


(September to December). 


Shaw, H. J., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 


Manual Training. 


(September to December). 


Capel, John, Shanty Bay, Ont. 
Casselman, G. K., Williamsburg, Ont. 
Geiger, E., Harrow, Ont. 


Paton, W. D., R.R. 4, Fergus, Ont. 
Swindle, W. W., Guelph, Ont. 
Weir, R., Killam, Alta. 


MACDONALD INSTITUTE. 


Domestic Scrence COURSES. 


Junior Normal Domestic Science Oourse. 


(January to June). 


Birkett, Mary, Box 231, Niagara Falls, 
Ont 


Duff, Mary E., Cookstown, Ont. 

Geddes, A. Mabel, 16 Pearl St., St. 
Thomas, Ont. 

Grant, B. Jennie, Duthill, Ont. 

Lammiman, Aleda, Currie’s Crossing, 
Ont. 


McCully, Dorrit L., 30 Botsford St., Monc- 
ton, N.B. ~ 

MacIntyre, F. Christine, Kempville, Ont. 

Murray, Olive H., Ingersoll, Ont. 

Nixon, Laura, St. George, Ont. 

Wallace, Elizabeth, Seagrave, Ont. 

Willson, Millie, Marshville, Ont. 


Sentor Normal Domestic Science Oourse. 


(January to June). 


Black, Chryssa L., 64 Glasgow St., Guelph, 
Ont. 

Easton, Helen L., Leamington, Ont. 

Hopper, Margaret, Cookstown, Ont. 

Macdonald, M. Lillian, Sherbrooke, N.S. 

Moxon, Mary C., Box 392, Truro, N.S. 

Moyer, Grace I., Paisley Memorial Par- 
sonage, Guelph, Ont. 

Percy, Kate M., Bowmanville, Ont. — 


Ramage, Minnie, Clarence, Ont. 

Rumball, Mabel E., 166 Main St., Niagara 
Falis, Ont. 

Scott, Annie P., Nottawa, Ont. 

Seott, Mary H., Bervie, Ont. 

Smith, Hlearor M., Box 95, Truro, N.S. 

Watson, M. Beatrice, 50 Ominica St., 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Williams, Marjorie H., Jarvis, Ont. 


Junior Associate Course. 


(January to June). 


Balkwill, Mabel, 146 Wellington St., St. 
Thomas, Ont. 


Bright. Doreen, 447 Somerset St., Ottawa, 


Ont 


Chown, Dorothy, Sunnyside, Union St., 
Kingston, Ont. 

Cooke, Florence E., 72 Grenville, St., - 
Toronto, Ont. ; 
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Junior Associate Course.—Continued. 


Creelman, Margaret, O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 

Hoey, Mary, R.R. 5, Campbellford, Ont. 

Houghton, Dora A., Heaslip, Ont. 

Langford, Elizabeth, Cobourg, Ont. 

meet Pauline, 396 College St., Toronto, 
I nt, 


Montgomery, Edna W., Suite 7, Hugo 
Apts., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sheridan, Marie L., 15 Forest Hill Rd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Smith, Verna L., 339 Davis St., Sarnia, 
Ont. 


Senior Associate Course. 


‘(January to June). 


Beven, Frances, Ancaster, Ont. 

Grenside, Edith F., 115 Norfolk St., 
Guelph, Ont. 

Saxton, Margaret, Lakeview, Ont. 

Shannon, Florence, c-o Major Shannon, 
London, Ont. 


Stewart, Marguerite, Abernethy Apts., 
6 Howard St., Toronto, Ont. 
Story, Janet O., Crossdoney, Guelph, Ont. 
ereue: Nellie, 368 Victoria St., Toronto, 
nt. 


Junior Housekeeper Course. 


(January to June). 


Birdsall, Etta, R.R. 1, Courtland, Ont. 

Elliot, Edith, Morrisburg, Ont. 

Fraser, Rona W., 135 Rutledge Ave., East 
Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 

Grant, E. Helen, Forbes Ave., Guelph, Ont. 

Healey, Mary H., 85 King St., St. Cathar- 
ines, Ont, 


Loynachan, Eva, R.R. 1, Williamstown, 
Ont. 

O’F lynn, Edith M., Shelburne, Ont. 

Nae Helen, 24 Arthur St., Guelph, 
Ont. 

Witmer, Mabel, Sub P.O. No. 2, Victoria, 
B.G. 


Senior Housekeeper Course. 


(January to June). 


Allan, Frances, 253 Waterloo Ave., Guelph, 
Ont. 

Hall, Jessie R., R.R, 4, Bright, Ont. 

Henderson, Henrietta P., Blenheim, Ont. 

Hopkins, Edith, R.R. 1, Lindsay, Ont. 


Mcllquham, Jean M., Lanark, Ont. 

Murray, Alicia W., 58 Ontario St., Strat- 
ford, Ont. 

Reek, Florence, Blenheim, Ont. 

Stevenson, Kathleen, Orangeville, Ont. 


Homemaker Course. 


(January to June). 


Bell, Jean D., Chesley, Ont. 

Buck, Phyllis, 70 Dufferin Ave., Brant- 
ford, Ont. 

Carscadden Helen Burketon Jct., Ont. 

Clemens, May, Hespeler, Ont. 

Davis, Marjorie, Neepawa, Man. 

Hanson, Selma, Wheatley, Ont. 

Harvey, H., 297 Prince Arthur St. W., 
Montreal, Que. 

Hertsis, Georgina, 221 Victoria St., Kit- 
chener, Ont. 

Hewson, Edna P., Penetanguishene, Ont. 

Houghton, Mary, Heaslip, Ont. 

Keith, Mabel, Granton, Ont. 

Kingsboro, Maragaret, R.R. 1, York, Ont. 

Lineham, Elizabeth, 1531 Barclay St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Lineham, Elma, 1531 Barclay St., Van- 
couver, B.C. _ 


Marsh, Victoria M., Lindsay, Ont. 

Monteith, Maude, R.R. 2, Stratford, Ont. 

Nixon, Mabel, 112 Albert St., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 

Pearson, Jewell, 65 Langley Ave., Toronto, 
Ont: 

Shannon, Marian, 661 Queen St., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Stewart, Jennie C., Chesley, Ont. 

Trotter, Kathleen, North Forest Hill Rd., 
York, Ont. 

Tyrrell, Mary, 14 Walmer Rd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Wells, Adah, 268 Victoria St., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Woodyatt, Doreen, 140 Alfred St., Brant- 
ford, Ont. - 
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Homemaker Course. 


(January to December). 


Gilbert, Kathleen, R.R. 8, St. Thomas, 
Ont. 

Gowan, Laura, R.R. 8, Dutton, Ont. 

Hodgetts, Gwyneth, 218 McLaren St., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Houston, Madeline J., Hawkestone, Ont. 


Homemaker 


Lyles, Dorothy, 182 North Gross St., East 
Orange, N.Y. 

Pratt, Orris, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Tisdall, Nita, 340 Russell Hill Rd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Towell, Dorothy, Long Branch, Ont. 

Wilson, Hattie, Wyoming, Ont. 


Course. 


(January to March). 


Baillie, Mary, Simcoe, Ont. 

Blake, Margaret, 24 Prince Arthur Ave., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Campbell, Reba, 124 Robinson St., Hamil- 


ton, Ont. 

Greene, G., 124 Bloor St. W., Toronto, 
Ont. 

McAllister, E., 485 Waterloo Ave., Guelph, 
Ont, 


Mulveney, Vera, 518 West 111th St., New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Penhorwood, Reita, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Turner, Helen, Little Current, Ont. 

Wilson, I., 1048 Queen St., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 


Short Course in Domestic Science. 


(January to March). 


Anderson, Agnes, Centralia, Ont. 

Ball, Jennie, R.R. 1, Uxbridge, Ont. 

Bott, Alpha, R.R. 4, Embro, Ont. 

Bradley, Ina, Stittsville, Ont. 

Bradley, Sadie, Stittsville, Ont. 

Burnett, Hdith, Box 801, North Bay, Ont. 

Burns, Ada M., Rockwood, Ont. 

Bye, Bessie, R.R. 2, Ariss, Ont. 

Cressman, Laura, 18 Pandora Ave., Kit- 
chener, Ont. 

Fellowes, Lois, 47 Cresscliffe Apts., Wel- 
lesley St., Toronto, Ont. 

Fleming, Lally, 566 Ninth St. E., Owen 
Sound, Ont. 

George, Jennie, Dobbinton, Ont. 

Henderson, Carrie, 452 Don Mills Rd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

McDonald, Jessie, R.R. 3, Woodstock, Ont. 


McIntosh, Alice, R.R. 7, Guelph, Ont. 

Mclevin, Gussie, R.R. 2, Tavistock, Ont. 

Otterson, Theresa, R.R. 2, Billing’s Bridge, 
Ont. 

Pallister, Janet, R.R. 6, Woodstock, Ont. 

Peppler, Annie, 29 Glasgow St., Kitchener, 
Ont. 

Poole, Dell, Dobbinton, Ont. 

Richmond, Hilda M., R.R. 4, Bright, Ont. 

Slater, Phyllis, “ Rosmead,’” Lampton St., 
Victoria, B.C. 

Stewart, Ethel M., Glamis, B.C. 

Thompson, Frances, Box 266, Tillsonburg, 
Ont. 

Tisdall, Donnie, 340 Russell Hill Rd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Weber, Nellie, R.R. 1, Waterloo, Ont. 


Homemaker Course. 


(April to December). 


Anderson, Gladys E., 167 Lowther Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Gies, Vera, 338 King St. W., Kitchener, 
nt. 


Hernal, Margaret, Muirkirk, Ont. 
MacCallum, Rita, 350 King St. W., Kit- 
chener, Ont. 


Short Course in Domestic Science. 


(April to June). — 


Brebner, Mary, 67 Howland Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Brown, Mary, Springfield, Ont. 

Cox, Marian, Woodburn, Ont. 

Douglass, Ota, Welland, Ont. 


Douglass, Thelma, 3 Grove St., Welland, 
Ont. 

Downs, Irene, R.R. 1, Hornby, Ont. 

Foley, Rosalie, R.R. 1, Arthur, Ont. 

Jenvey, Winnifred, Ingersoll Ont. 
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Short Course in Domestic Science.—Continued. 


Kratz, Faith A., Kingsville, Ont. 

Kratz, Hattie, Kingsville, Ont. 

Kuhl, Martha, Port Elgin, Ont. 

Montgomery, Mary, 7 Hugo Apts., Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Redman, Lottie, Echo Bay, Ont. 

Smithson, Laura, R.R. 8, Peterboro’, Ont. 


Stewart, Pearl, R.R. 2, St. Catharines, 


Ont. 

Tait, Frankie, 29 Queen St., Belleville, 
Ont. 

Thompson, Sarah, R.R. 2, St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Wilson, Ella, R.R. 1, Ottawa, Ont. 


Optional Students. 


(April to June). 


Dunbar, Miriam, 
. Guelph, Ont, 


99 Quebec St. W.,, 


Hayes, Nanno, Suffolk St., Guelph, Ont. 


Student Worker. 


(April to June). 


Buchanan, Eliza., Campbellford, Ont. 


Junior Normal Domestic Science Course. 


(September to December). 


Beatty, Marie, 552 18th Ave. W., Calgary, 


Alta. 

Garrow, Jean, 633 Furby St., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Jackson, Alice, North Lynd Farm, Downs- 
view, Ont. 


Kerr, Marion, 232 College Ave., Sarnia, 
Ont. 

Lawson, Olive, 735 18th St., Brandon, 
Man. 

Lees, Verna, R.R. 1, Red Deer, Alta. 

McBride, Marion, Kentville, N.S. ~ 


a 


Moffatt, Olive, Renfrew, Ont. 

Rowat, Mabel, Simcoe, Ont. 

Ruttan, Mildred, Enderby, B.C. 

Soule, Helen, Chesterville, Ont. 

Staples, Adalene, 456 Greenwood Place, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Tinney, Olla, 831 2nd St., Medicine Hat, 
Alta. 

Wade, Eva, 134 13th St., Brandon, Man. 


Wark, Hdith, 280 Pacific Ave., West To- 


ronto, Ont. 


Senior Normal Domestic Science Course. 


(September to December). 


Birkett, Mary, Box 231, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. 

Cooke, Florence, 72 Grenville St., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Duff, Mary H., Cookstown, Ont. 

Geddes, A. Mabel, 16 Pearl St., St. 
Thomas, Ont, : 

Grant, B. Jennie, Duthill, Ont. 


Lammiman, Aleda, 
Ont. 

McCully, Dorrit L., 30 Botsford St., Mone- 
ton, N.B. 

MacIntyre, F, Christine, Kempville, Ont. 

Nixon, Laura, St. George, Ont. 

Wallace, Elizabeth, Seagrave, Ont. 


Currie’s Crossing, 


Junior Associate Course. 


(September to December). 


Casselman, Elsie, Morrisburg, Ont. 

Day, Dorothy, O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 

Gow, Annie, 105 Lower Union St., King- 
ston, Ont. 

Graham, Irene, O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 

Innes, Margaret Coldbrook, N.S. 

McIntosh, Mary, 14 Delhi St., Guelph, 
Ont. 


MeWilliam, Mary, Dutton, Ont. 

Nelson, Edna, 69 Wellington St., St. 
Thomas, Ont. 

Parks, Edna, Oil Springs, Ont. 

Steele, Mary, 4673 12th Ave. W., Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Young, Ella M., Kentville, N.S. 
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Senior Associate Course. 


(September to December). 


Balkwill, Mabel, 146 Wellington St., St. 
Thomas, Ont. 

Bright, Doreen, 447 ‘Somerset St., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Chown, Dorothy, Sunnyside, Union St., 
Kingston, Ont. 

Creelman, Margaret, 0.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 


Langford, Elizabeth, Cobourg, Ont. 
Montgomery, Edna, Suite 7, Hugo Apts., 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Sheridan, Marie L., 15 Forest Hill Rd., 


Toronto, Ont. 
Smith, Verna L., 339 Davis St., Sarnia, 
Ont. 


Junior Housekeeper Course. 


(September to December). 


Aitken, Ella, Beeton, Ont. 

Beattie, Jean, Blair, Ont. 

Bott, Alpha, R.R. 4, Embro, Ont. 

Cornell, Ada, Port Stanley, Ont. 

Davis, Mabel, 706 124th St., Edmonton, 

Alta. 

Fleming, Verna, R.R. 3, Woodstock, Ont. 

Hodgins, Eileen, 1 Centre St., St. Cathar- 
ines, Ont. ; 


Lammiman, Gladys, Currie’s Crossing, 
Ont. 

McLaren, Janet, R.M.D. 6, Perth, Ont. 

Robertson, Helen, Barrington Passage, 
N.S. 

Stone, Mrs. Jean, Red Wing, Ont. 

Zavitz, Edith, R.R. 2, Ilderton, Ont. 


Senior Housekeeper Course. 


(September to December). 


Birdsall, Etta, R.R. 1, Courtland, Ont. 

Blliot, Edith, Morrisburg, Ont. . 

Fraser, Rona, 185 Rutledge Ave. Hast 
Orange, N.J. 

Grant, E. Helen, 43 Forbes Ave., Guelph, 
Ont. 


sire Mary, 85 King St., St. Catharines, 

nt. 

O'Flynn, Edith M., Shelburne, Ont. 

Winlow, Helen, 24 Arthur St., Guelph, 
Ont. 


_ Witmer, Mabel, Sub. P.O. No. 2, Victoria, 


B.C 


Homemaker Course. 


(September to December). 


Banks, Mary W., Barrington Passage, N.S. 

Blayney, Muriel, R.R. 4, Simcoe, Ont, 

Bruner, Hazel, R.R. 2, Kingsville, Ont. 

Burton, Frances, 11 Spruceside Ave., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Case, Marion S., 124 Grenadier Rd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Denney, Arley, 610 Dundas St., London, 
Ont. 

Farmer, Alice, Ancaster, Ont. 

Fraser, Adalene, 107 Ontario Ave., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Harvie, Katherine, R.R. 2, Orillia, Ont. 

Hays, Harriet, Goderich, Ont. 

Hogle, Gladys, Oshawa, Ont. 

Jackson, Plizabeth, 102 Howard St., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Kennedy, Mary, 68 High Park Blvd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Maxwell, Jean, Leamington, Ont. 


Richardson, Katie, St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Smallman, Frances, 748 King St., Lon- 
don, Ont. so 
Stephen, Mary, 1085 Queen St.,~ Sault 

Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Strang, A. Janet, R.R. 1, Hensall, Ont. 
Sullivan, Helen B., 2210 Longest Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. ° 
Teeple, Rosa, R.R. 4, Woodstock, Ont. 
Vrooman, Josephine H., Napanee, Ont. 
Weir, Bessie, Forest, Ont. 
Wilkinson, Marion C., 45 Blair Rd., Galt, 


Ont. 
Willmott, Eleanor, 476 Huron St., To- 
ronto, Ont. 


Woods, O. Helen, 56 St. Clair Ave. W., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Woods, Kathleen, 56 St. Clair Ave. W., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Short Course in Domestic Science. 


(September to December). 


Beatty, Beatrice, Garden Hill, Ont. Lawrence, Zella, 24 Avenue Place, Wel- 
Buchanan, Eliza., Campbellford, Ont. land, Ont. 
Douglass, Ota F., Welland, Ont. Smith, Evelyn, 62 Alexander St., Belle- 
Goad, Marion, 324 Russell Hili Rd., To- ville, Ont. 
; ronto, Ont. Spurr, Beulah, Petrolia, Ont. 
Jones, Nora M., 599 Russell Hill Rd., To- Wood, Louie, Cambray, Ont. 

Victoria, B.C. Young, Edith, Waterloo, Ont. 


Jones, S. Ruth, 599 Island Rd., Oak Bay, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Optional Btudenis. 


(September to December). 
Winchester, Minnie E., 77 High Park Blvd., Toronto, Ont. 


Student Workers. 


(September to December). 
Glen, Marion, R.R. 5, Goderich, Ont. Todd, E. H., Box 663, Collingwood, Ont. 
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Report of the 
Ontario Veterinary College, 1916 


To the Honourable Jamus 8. Durr, Minister of Agriculture, Toronto. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report of the Ontario 
Veterinary College for the year ending on the 31st October, 1916. 

The number of students in attendance at the College from October, 1915, 
to November, 1916, aggregated 230 all told. They came from various Provinces 
and States of North America as well as some other countries. Canada supplied 
the largest share, viz., 171, the United States came next with 52, and other 
countries suppled 7%. Of the students coming from all Canada more than half 
of them came from Ontario, there being 94 students from this Province alone. 

The continuation of hostilities in Europe seems to have had a rather baneful 
effect. on the attendance at this College, as the number of students are less than 
they were in the years which antedated the great war, 

The College has on its Honour Roll 132 graduates, 16 undergraduates, and 
7 of its Faculty in various ranks of the army. Three of our undergraduates 
were granted leave of absence from the army, and permitted to rejoin their 
classes in the autumn of 1915, in order that they might graduate in the spring 
of 1916, after which they returned to the front as commissioned officers. 

The continued call for men and more men has caused 52 of our students 
to join the Officers’ Training Corps at the University, where they get a limited 
amount of instruction in military tactics and drill without interfering with their 
veterinary studies. 

In the month of April, 1916, 76 of our senior class graduated at the closing 
exercises of the College, and subsequently 9 of them were granted the degree of 
Bachelor of Veterinary Science (B.V.Sc.) by the University of Toronto, and 
19 of them were given commissions in either the Canadian or Imperial Army. 

Lhe sudden death of Dr. C.-C. James; OA G2y lgLeDe ee, Ress Giee in ee aes 
caused a loss to the College which is not easy to replace. Shortly after the 
taking over of the College by the Ontario Government, and its affiliation with 
the University of Toronto in 1908, Dr. James was elected Chairman of the 
University Committee on Veterinary Science, and his lively interest in all the 
affairs of the College since its inception as a Government. Institution makes his 
name long to be remembered by those who are interested in the development 
of the Institution. 

In August, word came from England announcing the sudden death of Dr. 
T. G. Brodie, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology both at the University and 
the Veterinary College. 

A monthly brochure published by the University says of Professor Brodie: 
“Tt was his ambition to make Toronto a great and renowned School of Physiology.” 
The progress made by him in the short time he was with us leaves little doubt 
as to the accomplishment of his object had he lived a few years longer, 
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Dr. Brodie came to us from the Royal Veterinary College of London, England, 
where he had been a teacher in his special line for many years. He also held 
some of the most important positions in Physiology that Great Britain had_ to 
offer. His method of teaching, his kindly manner, and his strong character 
leave an imprint at the Veterinary College which will not be easy to forget. 

The University was prompt in supplying another teacher to continue the 
work in Physiology after the death of Dr. Brodie, and the study went on 
without interruption. 

Our system of teaching has not varied much from former years although some 
courses have been extended and the increased equipment has made others more 
complete. | 

During the year the College was allotted space in the Government Building 
at the Canadian National Exhibition; it was installed with numerous specimens 
taken from our Museum that illustrated many methods used in teaching Veterinary 
Science at the College. It seemed to attract a good deal of interest and attention 
and no doubt advertised the College in a desirable way. 

The exhibit consisted largely of anatomical specimens and diseased tissues, 
together with instruments used in surgical operations. One of the most attractive 
features of the display was a life size model of a horse which separates into 97% 
pieces, and shows about 3,000 different points for illustrating Anatomy. It was 
dissected into numerous parts, and those visitors who were familiar with the 
anatomy of the horse were struek with the accuracy of the illustrations, while 
others were greatly pleased to see the internal structures of the animal so clearly 
demonstrated. 

After the usual summer vacation, the College reopened on Monday the 2nd 
of October, and the following evening the classes met in the assembly hall where 
they were addressed by President Falconer of the University, by Dr. A. B. 
Macallum, our new teacher in Physiology, and by Dr. J. G. Fitzgerald, who takes 
charge of our lecture course in Bacteriology, each of whom made appropriate 
and instructive addresses. The Principal of the College introduced the speakers, 
and also made some remarks touching the welfare of students in a general way. 
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BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF METHODS ADOPTED IN TEACHING VARIOUS 
BRANCHES OF VETERINARY SCIENCE IN THIS COLLEGE. 


Contagious Diseases of Animals. 


Will be taught by lectures illustrated with diagrams, diseased tissues, and, 
when possible, with infected animals. 


Veterinary IHyquene. 


Taught by lectures illustrated with materials used in promoting health; and 
observations in the Veterinary Infirmary of the College. 


Sporadic Diseases of Animals. 


Embracing the various diseases which are not regarded as contagious. 
Their causes, symptoms and treatment will be thoroughly described in lectures, 


illustrated with numerous specimens now in the Museum of the College, also with 
affected animals as they occur from time to time in the practice of the Infirmary. 
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Veterinary Anatomy. 


Is taught first by descriptive lectures in the class room, and the applied 
science by a full course of dissection in the commodious laboratory at the College. 


Veterinary Surgery. 


Will be taught first in the Class Room by illustrated lectures, and the applied 
science or practical work of the course will be freely demonstrated in an amphi- 
theatre fitted up for the purpose. | 


Physvology. 


Will include a course of about 60 lectures on the physiology of domestic 
animals, in which the following subjects will be discussed, viz.: The blood and 
phenomena of clotting; the circulatory mechanism of the heart and blood vessels; 
physiology of digestion and absorption of foods; chemical characters of different 
foods; digestive secretions; digestion in different parts of the alimentary tract; 
respiration and mechanism of the organs concerned; the physiology of ductless 
glands; neuro-muscular mechanism; the central nervous system; the production 
of heat in the body and the regulation of body temperature; the central nervous 
system and functions of the chief parts of the brain; the physiology of the special 
senses ; the physiology of the kidney and other excretory organs. 
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Veterinary Materia Medica. 


Will embrace a description of the most important drugs and agents used 
in the cure of disease and the alleviation of pain, including their actions, uses, 
and doses for the various domestic animals. The practical teaching of this 
branch of the course will be conducted in a suitable pharmacy, as well as in 
the stalls of the infirmary. The lectures for the first year will be largely directed 
to the actions and uses of medicines. 


Veterinary Pathology. 


‘ 


The course in this subject will extend over two years and will include a 
series of lectures and laboratory demonstrations, both macroscopic and microscopic. 

The lectures are divided so that general pathology is taken up the first year, 
and the following year is devoted to special pathology. 

Gangrene; degeneration; infiltrations; inflammation; tumors; cysts; hyper- 
trophy, atrophy and bone diseases, are some of the subjects which will be discussed. 


Veterinary Hrstology. 


Will be taught by illustrated Class Room lectures, all of which will be demon- 
strated in a spacious room for the purpose, and the student will be required to 
prepare, mount, stain and examine with the aid of a microscope various tissues 
in health, including the blood of various domestic animals. 


Velerinary Obstetrics. 


Will be taught by a full course of lectures, illustrated with large diagrams 
and numerous instruments used in the practice of this most important art. 


» 
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Post Mortem Demonstrations. 


Will be conducted by descriptive lectures and autopsies, on subjects procured 
for the purpose, in the amphitheatre of the College. 


Bacteriology. 


This branch of the College course will receive full consideration through 
numerous lectures in which special attention will be given to technique in prepar- 
ing and studying micro-organisms or germs, especially those which are believed 
to cause disease. 

The study of toxins, and the preparation of anti-toxins, vaccines and other 
biological products will be extensively discussed and demonstrated. An extended 
laboratory course is given in this subject. 


Chemistry. 


Will be taught by lectures and a-course of laboratory instruction. 


Zoology. 


Will be taught by illustrated Class Room lectures, and by laboratory methods. 
Much time will be spent in the study of the Protozoa and the like. 


Botany. 


Will be taught by lectures in the Class Room. The applied science will be 
taught by laboratory methods and from specimens in the field. 


Parasitology. 


Will be taught in the Class Room and the practical features of the subject 
will be illustrated by specimens, drawings and dissections made. by the student 
in a laboratory equipped for that purpose. 


Veterinary Dentistry. 


This branch of our course will be fully discussed in illustrated lectures in 
the Class Room, and the practical education of the student in the art will be 
fully demonstrated in the amphitheatre. 


Zootechnics. 


Breeds and breeding of domestic animals, feeds and feeding, live stock judging 
will be taught by lectures illustrated by diagrams in the Class room, and living 
animals at famous stock farms in the vicinity of Toronto, | 


Meat Inspection. 


Will be fully taught in the Class Room of the College, and at abattoirs, in a 
manner which will be in accord with the laws and regulations of Veterinary 
Science throughout the Dominion. 


Forse Shoeing. 


Will be fully discussed in the Class Room and practical illustrations of the 
art will be conducted in the amphitheatre of the College, 
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Veterinary Jurisprudence. 


Will consist of a course of lectures, including a number of subjects which 
are important to the veterinary surgeon, such as contracts relating to the purchase 
and sale of live stock, unsoundness and vice in horses or other animals, the 
straying and impounding of cattle, laws relating to the spread of malignant 
diseases, laws relating to diseased meats, laws of the road, the law of warranty 
and kindred subjects. 


Dairy Inspection, 


Will inelude lectures in the construction of the dairy barn and milk house ; 
the care of utensils; the handling of milk from the time it is drawn from the 
eow until it is placed upon the market for sale. Dairy cattle in health and 
disease, especially those which are communicable to the human family through 
milk, and various other matters relating to dairy inspection, 


Pharmacy. 


The instruction given in this course is largely of a practical nature and 
students are directed in the work by an experienced teacher how to prepare as 
well as to care for numerous articles or drugs used in the cure of disease. 

Introductory lectures are also given in this course. 


Hmbryology. 


Is taught by a course of lectures in the Class Room and also a laboratory 


course, including -the practical study of prepared sections of Embryos of dif- 
ferent ages. 


Milk Inspection. 


This course consists of twelve lectures. Normal milk is fully considered in 
the first two lectures... The remaining lectures are taken up with a description 
of methods of adulteration, tests for butter fat, description of various products 
of milk, 

Wherever possible, the tests for adulteration, etc., are carried out before 
the class. 

The Calendar of the College contains .full instructions for students entering 
and will be mailed to those who apply for it. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, — 


K. A. A. GRANGE, 
Principal. 
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To His Honour Str JOHN STRATHEARN HeENpRIE, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Militia of Canada, ete., etc., ete. 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 
May ir PLEASE Your Honour: 


I have the pleasure to present herewith for the consideration of your Honour 
the Report of the Agricultural and Experimental Union for 1916. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES 8. DUFF, 


Minister of Agriculture. 
Toronto, 1917. 
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Union 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Ontario Agricultural and Experi- 
mental Union was held at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, on Tuesday 
and’ Wednesday, January 9th and 10th, 1917. A banquet was held on Tuesday 
night in the new Dining Hall at the College when about three hundred officers, 
ex-students and students were seated at the tables. Dr. Creelman, President of 
the College, Rev. Canon Cody, of Toronto, and several of the ‘ex-students of the 
College gave short addresses. On Tuesday two sessions, and on Wednesday, three 
sessions of the Experimental Union meeting were held. All the sessions convened 
in Massey Building. Some of the sessions were crowded beyond the seating 
capacity of the hall. The reports and addresses which were presented, and the most 
important discussions which took place during the different sessions of the Ex- 
perimental Union meeting, are embodied in this report. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Dr. C. A. ZAvitz, PRoFEssoR OF FIELD HusBANnprY, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


The Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union was organized in 1879, and 
the co-operative work, under the present plan, has been in operation since 1886. 
Not only does the organization give an opportunity for the ex-students to return 
to the College and renew old acquaintances and form new ones, but itis also one of 
the active agencies in the advancement of progressive agriculture in the Province. 
It has the backing and the enthusiastic co-operation of thousands of farmers 
throughout the Province who have never been connected with the College. .In 
agriculture alone there have been no less than 84,305 distinct tests made through- 
out the Province. Each of these experiments has consisted of from two to ten 
plots. The increase in the number of experimenters in agriculture can be seen 
from the following figures which show the average yearly number actually engaged 
in the work in four periods during which the experiments have been in operation: 


* 


: me Average number of Experi- 
Periods. Years. menters per Annum. 
ABSG—L SOS Aicoes sak clots Scheie 8 315 
LS04 TOO Ta ea eae bake uy cetacean ct | 8 2608 
TOUS TOUS EON ii ere Pa Cre NLA 8 3882 
TSLQ—T OIG Tee are Bee ae 7 4280 


Owing to scarcity of labor and unfavorable weather conditions, the number 
of experimenters in 1916 was only 3,235. The co-operative experiments of the 
past year, however, have furnished valuable results which should assist in the 
betterment of crop production in Ontario. 
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Since our last meeting, co-operative experiments have beén conducted through- 
out Ontario with varieties of farm crops, quantities of seed per acre, mixed grains 
for hay production and for fodder, the application of commercial fertilizers and 
manures, the eradication of weeds, the reforesting of waste places, beekeeping in 
Ontario, etc. 

There were three meetings of the Board of Control of the Experimental Union 
held during the year. Two of these were held in January and one was held in 
September. 

The Annual Report of the Experimental Union was published by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture and distributed from Toronto to about thirty thousand 
experimenters and other farmers. We are indeed grateful for the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the public press in bringing the results of the co-operative experiments so 
prominently before the reading public. At our last annual meeting, practically all 
of the agricultural journals Hi the agricultural Spans of the daily papers 
were represented by able reporters. 

In each of the past two years the weather conditions in Ontario have been 
abnormal and the results of the experiments, therefore, have a peculiar interest 
and, in some instances, a special value. Caution should be taken not to draw 
definite and permanent conclusions from the results of the past two years. In 
comparing these results, however, with those of other years they are of special im- 
portance and in many cases are quite suggestive. | 

Not only the Experimental Union as an organization, but the farmers as a 
whole, are under obligations to the co-operative experimenters who carried on the 
work successfully during the past year and have furnished results which are not 
only of value to themselves but of service to the whole country. These men are 
doing a noble work in the Province as each experiment forms a centre for the dis- 
tribution of good seed and of practical information. All carefully conducted ex- 
periments have their own peculiar lessons and are worthy of careful study. We 
believe that this work which has had a steady and substantial growth from the 
beginning has yet an important mission to fill in connection with the agricultural 
advancement of the Province of Ontario. 


oe 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


J. B. FAIRBAIRN, BEAMSVILLE, 


I am delighted to see such a splendid attendance at this the first session of our 
thirty-eighth Annual Convention. ‘This is our third meeting since the declaration 
of war in Europe, and I trust that these sessions may prove the most profitable 
from a personal and a national standpoint. The production of foodstuffs the 
world over is one of the thoughts uppermost in every one’s mind, and we have 
arranged our programme with this as a basis. Busy men actively engaged in 
various pursuits of agriculture, commerce and education have graciously accepted 
invitations to be present and address you, and I am personally delighted to have 
the honor of presiding at meetings which purport to be of such interest:and profit. 

Canadian people have yet to learn what sacrifice means, and they will have 
to practise economy and thrift to a much greater degree than herctofore if we are 
to do our just share in winning the war. Each dollar of money, every hour of 
working time, every revolution of every engine, and every ray of sunshine should 
be used and spent to assist in winning the war. We are individually spending 
money daily upon luxuries which should go toward maintaining and equipping our 
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armies. We cannot continue spending recklessly on luxuries and on war too. As 
yet we have not had compulsion to fight, and whether we shall or not we can each, 
personally, have compulsion to work at something which our Government regards 
as useful. Thousands of men are to-day engaged in supplying Canadian people 
with luxuries. If the Government would divert this energy and man labor into 
useful channels the net result would be more men for the army, more products 
from the farm, more munitions manufactured, and more.money saved with which 
to finance this great task. Millions of dollars last year were spent on imported 
American fruits, and millions were spent in luxurious restaurants, in high grade 
candy, theatres, flowers, etc. Three hundred and eighty-five thousand of our best 
men have made great sacrifices. Many of them have been called upon to make the 
supreme sacrifice, and they have done it gallantly and nobly. But as for us, what 
sacrifices have we made? We have subscribed to patriotic funds of various kinds, 
to Canadian Government War Loan probably, but we have not yet begun to deprive 
ourselves of numerous luxuries and to divert such waste into channels which will 
hasten the day of ultimate victory for us. If we contintie as we are now doing we 
must of necessity borrow large sums of money from outside sources, and these 
obligations we shall be forced to hand on to posterity, whereas by the practice of 
economy and sacrifice, our superfluity of productiveness, if devoted entirely to 
carrying on the war, would finance our fighting as we go. We know now that this 
is a contest of endurance and efficiency, but we, in Canada, have not yet begun to 
try to be efficient or to make provision for enduring. In every belligerent country 
in Europe individual liberty has been cheerfully surrendered for the duration of the 
war, and every man, woman and child is laboring in the interests of the state as 
their capacities permit. We, in Canada, are a belligerent country, but we are next 
door to the greatest and richest and most self-contented of neutrals, and I am not 
sure but what we are acting as though we thought that the position of that neutral 
was a proper condition for us to imitate. The following words by Mr. Lloyd 
George are very pertinent at this time, and should be carefully considered by 
Canadian people: “There is no faltering in our determination that the sacrifices 
which we and you have made and have still to make shall not be in vain, and that 
the fight which we are waging together for humanity and civilization shall be 
fought to a triumphant issue. We realize that we shall still need every man that 
we can put in the field, every pound that rigid private and public money can pro- 
vide, and every effort which a united people can put forth to help in the heavy task 
of our soldiers and sailors.” 

I contend, therefore, that we must not be content with the part we play in 
production, but that in addition to this we must deprive ourselves of everything 
other than necessities—that we practise the most rigid economy and that we make 
every effort which is in our power to hasten the triumphant issue which we so 
earnestly and sincerely desire. 

Mr. Stretr: I find it somewhat difficult to decide just what one should be 
prepared to say at these meetings, because I feel that we have two classes of agri- 
culturists in the audience. There are the young men graduates, those who have 
attended only a few conventions, and there are the older men who have attended 
these meetings for many years. ‘Times have changed a great deal since these older 
men left the College. The President, in his address, touched a number of im- 
- portant questions, and one of the most important of these is the question of the 
production of foodstuffs. In spite of all that has been said regarding the necessity 
of doing certain things at the present time, is there anything quite so important as 
the production of foodstuffs? I know the difficulties which farmers face in a situa- 
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tion such as we have to-day. Agriculturalists have to contend with difficulties 
which no other class of producer has to meet; they have to compete in the labor 
market with the manufacturer; with men who have a highly organized system, 
and who have a fixed price for their output before they commence to produce. 
These men are able to pay a price for their labor beyond that which farmers are 
able to pay and run the business profitably, because the price which they pay for 
sufficient labor of the kind they want is calculated in their price for the finished 
product. I do not think the farmers of Ontario ever had such an unfortunate 
_season as that of 1916, and in view of this I do not think it would be just to lay too 
heavy a burden on the farmer in 1917. A great many farmers have not the time 
to work their land properly; they have had to work with less labor than they have 
had in previous years, but with greater expectations on the part of the public for 
increased production. In spite of these handicaps, if we are to do what we think is 
right, we will have to admit that it is up to us to do our very utmost to increase 
production. A great deal has been said as to why the farmer can produce more. 
I do not believe that ever in the history of Canada has the farmer had so many labor 
saving implements and devices to help him as he has at the present time. Among 
these labor saving inventions there are a great many which promised .to do much 
but which have not yet been able to take the place of horse and hand labor. The 
scarcity and high price of labor in the last few years is responsible, I think, for a 
very large number of co-called labor saving devices that have sprung into existence 
and have been placed on the market. Many of you attended the farmers’ gathering 
at Pickering last fall. Farmers who attended that gathering had been looking 
forward with a great deal of anxiety to the development of a small farmer’s tractor. 
I know I have heard numbers of farmers say that if a useful tractor could be put 
on the market at a reasonable price it would fill a very great need. We have on the 
farms of Ontario as a rule a greater number of horses than are immediately needed 
in order that we may be able to take care of a lot of work at the proper time. At 
the same time we have many occasions to use power on the belt and pulley which 
cannot be supplied by horse power. When we have a tractor that will take the 
place of a lot of the work now done by the horse, and at the same time can be used 
for work on the belt and pulley, it will help solve the question of labor, and will 
relieve the farmer from keeping a large number of horses, which, at the present 
time it is necessary he should keep in order to be ready for a busy season. J do not 
mean by this that the horse that is working six or eight months in the year can be 
replaced by any other kind of power, but the horse that is only working two or 
three months in the year can certainly be replaced by some kind of motor power to 
advantage. 

Then there is another matter on which I feel keenly, and which was touched 
on by the President—the time given to manufacturing of what seems to me in @ 
great many cases to be luxuries. I live not very far from the town of Oshawa 
where they have a number of manufacturing establishments, and have taken almost 
every man who could be seduced from his own neighborhood to their factory. In 
the case of munition workers it has become a necessity, but in a great many other 
cases I could cite it falls within the category of luxuries. Never in the history of 
Ontario, in fact I may say in the history of Canada, have so many people bought 
automobiles as was done in 1916, a very large percentage being bought simply for 
recreation. I think that the Government would do well to curtail the manufacture 
of such articles as come within the meaning of luxuries, so that more men could 
be spared for the manufacture of necessities, and the production of the all important 
foodstuffs, 
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RESULTS OF CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 


Dr. C. A. Zavitz, PRoFEssoR oF FIELD HusBANpDRY, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


In each of the past thirty-one years a committee has been appointed by the 
Experimental Union to plan and carry forward co-operative experimental work in 
agriculture. A committee appointed last year to look after this branch of the work 
for 1916 were as follows: C. A. Zavitz (Director), W. J. Squirrell, A. W. Mason, 
C. R. Klinck and A. E. Whiteside. It devolves upon me, as Director of this Com- 
mittee, to present a report of the work which has been accomplished during the 
past year. We had in all thirty-seven distinct and separate tests, six being with 
autumn and thirty-one with spring sown crops. To furnish definite information 
and an outline of the work, a copy of the lists of experiments which was forwarded 
to ex-students and other farmers is here presented. 


WINTER Crops, 1915-1916. 


Material for any one of the six experiments here mentioned will be sent free 
to any Ontario farmer applying for it, if he will conduct an experiment with great 
eare and report the results after harvest next year. The seed will be sent out in 


the order in which applications are received as long as the supply lasts. 
Plots. 

ie Lesting tiree leading varieties Of Winter: Wheaties iat ce ales oleate Si eceee as | 
2, Testing one leading variety of Winter Rye and one of Winter Wheat ........ 
3. Testing Spring Applications of five Fertilizers with Winter Wheat .......... 
4, Testing Autumn and Spring Applications of Nitrate of Soda and Common Salt 
WLU VV ELC TAP WN TX CRU Sr lene tetra apace WI anne Aun, Lola Oe aire tg eR gah ANCA NEU TURE 

OPC LeStanee vy Mitere MIMMer and wWiter!: DaAPleyr ys. cha ei sels Glens diet aerelale ee bel Sea Shs 
6. Testing Hairy Vetches and Winter Rye as Fodder Crops ..........-.-ceecccee 


dopo Ce bo bo 


The exact size of each plot is to be one rod wide by two rods long. The 
material for experiments Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 will be forwarded, by mail, and for 
the other one by express. Hach person wishing to conduct one of these experiments 
should apply as soon as possible, mentioning which test he desires, and the material, 
with instructions for testing and the blank form on which to report, will be 
furnished free of cost until the supply of experimental material is exhausted. 


SPRING Crops, 1916. 


The members of the Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union are pleased 
to state that for 1916 they are prepared to distribute into every township of 
Ontario, material for experiments with fodder crops, roots, grains, grasses, clovers 
and fertilizers. Fully 2,500 varieties of farm crops have been tested in the Ex- 
perimental Department of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, for at least 
five years. These consist of nearly all the Canadian sorts, and several hundred 
new varieties and new strains, a few of which have done exceedingly well in the 
carefully conducted experiments at the College, and will be used for the co-operative 
experiments throughout Ontario in 1916. 

Each person in Ontario who wishes to join in the work may choose any one of 
the experiments for 1916, fill out the accompanying form of application, and return 
the same to the Director of the Co-Operative Experiments in Agriculture at as 
early a date as possible. The material will be furnished in the order in which the 
applications are received, until the supply is exhausted. A sheet containing the 
instructions for conducting the chosen experiment, and the blank form on which 
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to report the results of the work, will be sent to each experimenter at the time the 
fertilizers or seeds are forwarded. All material will be furnished entirely free of 
charge to each applicant and the produce of the plots will, of course, become the 
property of the person who conducts the experiment. In return, the Committee 
on Agricultural Experiments desires to ask that each experimenter will sow all the 
plots belonging to the particular experiment which he has chosen for 1916, and that 
he will be very careful and accurate in his work, and forward to the Director a 
complete report of the results obtained from the test, as soon as possible after the 
plots are harvested. | 

All seeds and fertilizers will be sent in good time for spring seeding, pro- 
viding the applications are received at an early date. The supply of material 
being limited, those who apply first will be surest of obtaining the desired outfit. 
Each applicant should make a second choice, in case the first could not be granted. 
The experiment selected should be indicated by using its number as given in the 
left hand column in the lists of experiments. Further information is given on 
the application form which is attached. 


List oF EXPERIMENTS FOR 1916. 


GRAIN CROPS. 


LaTestinge twoivarieties* of dOate iui 26a. nea aioe ee a ie Ae 7 
2a. Testing .O2:A,.C: No.'31 Barleyeand) Mummers incu ee rl 
20. Testing two varieties of. Two-rowed .Barley (..)5..0...4c+ecdencauce 
Si Lesting:. two varieties, of (Mulless Barley yee weet een ee 
AvMesting, two varieties of Spring. Wieat avi igon Wer. a dee picrset anid ene 
SJL OSting Vio. Varieties Ol. BUCK Went (Ch. git nkam nn cane hele ean nt ete aoe 
6, Testing three varieties OL) Field (Peas At ao mie cena ae beeen ane 
4. Lesting two: varietiesrol Spring ye. sic sa wlere eee Sen ere ee 
8. Testing two varieties of Soy, Soja, or Japanese Beans 

9. ‘Testing’ seven varieties of wWiusking Corn... oGe. ia ae one ne ee 


oe @ 06 6 © 16 "16 es 0 ‘6 


e 
AWM wh by blow 


4 
RoorT CROpPS. 


LOsbesting three: varieties tor Man els Weta eon eis Rt een. ae ene 
11. Testing two varieties of Sugar Beets for feeding purposes ....... rai igs 
12. Testing three varieties of Swedish Turnips ......:........... 0.00... 
13) Testing (two varieties (ot Halls. Tarnipsiiie teu sae ek See 
VA Lesting two Varieties LOfsCarrotssicmiske cai cine te eee orien te 


bob & bo 


FORAGE, FODDER, SILAGE AND Hay Crops. 


15. Testing the planting of Corn at six distances in the row ........... 
ibe Testing, three varieties’ of -Milletae ars ae la Se ee eee 
a7) Pesting) two varieties sol Soren imi. ens pene Gn etek, Ces Le ee 
18 Testing Grass Peas and two varieties of Vetches .................00. 
ij wLestineg,; Rape, Kalevands) Mield Cabbage te isms nie ice otters 
20. Testing three varieties of Clover 
21, Testing two varieties of Alfalfa 
22. Testing four varieties of Grasses 


Say MLO 1a) '@) O10) 0 'O1y@) 8) eA ee) 6) eye! 6) or alle ele alee a wn w)e ae 


O9J0i ‘Se 6 Ge sev ye. elie te, /o) le) ‘ey 94 @) /¢ ehh! Ina} op, edie) oY lala? we itee Ola’ Sollee 


wm D9 09 CO CII CO 


O18) 81'0 0S 2 9) cree 16 (0. @ (a) |e 0,6) 00 16 fe, 0 ols er, 6 8 6 ere a le 


2 CULINARY CROPS, 


25, Lesting 'three,'varicties ‘of Melds Beans... ye asisiae ook ee ee ee See 
24.) Vesting two'varieties of Sweet Cormega oes ae ee eee 


ae ew) 


FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS. 


2b-ulesting -rertilizers: with Potatoes (smc. sok we ole ee 6 
26. Testing fertilizers with Mangels 
27. Testing fertilizers with Rape 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIMENTS. 


sored eStINS  twOrvarielies: OF POLtaLOGe) s, as 4c GR Wien ot vee ee ek hala uy re 
29. Testing three grain mixtures for Grain production ................ 3 
30. Testing three grain mixtures for Fodder production ................ 3 


The size of each plot in each of the first twenty-seven experiments and in Nos. 
29 and 30 is to be two rods long by one rod wide; in No. 28 one rod square. 

If you wish to conduct one of the thirty agricultural experiments named on 
the accompanying circular, kindly fill out this blank and return it as soon as 
possible. 

The distribution will be confined to the choice varieties included in the various 
experiments. In filling out the blank form, therefore, it is neither necessary nor 
advisable to mention any particular variety or varieties. 

Material for experiments numbered 25, 26 and 27 will be sent by express, and 
that for each of the others by mail. 


f 


APPLICATION FOR MATERIAL FOR AN HXPERIMENT. 


I would like to conduct experiment number ...... but if all the material 
for that experiment has been applied for before my application is received I select 
experiment number ...... as my second choice. If the material for one of these 
experiments is forwarded to me, I will endeavor to: 


1. Carry on the test according to the instructions received with the seed. 

2. Exercise care and accuracy in the work, and 

3. Report the result of the experiment as soon as possible after harvest whether 
successful or not. 


Owing, undoubtedly, to the scarcity of labor throughout the rural sections of 
Ontario, the number of applications for experimental material was somewhat lower 
than usual, but even in spite of this a large number of farmers took up the work 
enthusiastically. 

The past two years have been abnormal for crop production in Ontario. There 
was an exceedingly large amount of rainfall in the latter part of 1915 and also in 
the early part of 1916. For the ten months from January to October, 1916, the 
precipitation for Ontario was 29.7 inches or 3 inches above the average. The rain- 
fall in the month of May was particularly high and that of July and August was 
much below the average. . 

At the Ontario Agricultural College, weather conditions were somewhat 
similar to those throughout Ontario. The following information has been secured 
from the Department of Agricultural Physics and gives the amount of rainfall for 
each month from April to September for 1915, for 1916 and for the average of the 
past seventeen years: 


Months. 1915. | 1916. | Average 17 years. 

INDERE Gee dcbetarate Colle Wat teachin aoc 2.23 3.b3 2.30 
MELOY. Fate aS Pe be RR cd & Gee ee 2.24 4,41 2.80 
INE Pt, er, Cae er ae fel ee eco, nt ree | 4.46 2.51 
Nivl Bc SNORE RUA (Be) Slt eR on Renae eae pee 5.87 1o2k uke 
AUS US Tees 2 sate Rte hehe vie cee dS cae 6.16 1.68 2.88 
SEDICTLDON ss kot SETHE te nonce My iets 6 S202 1.83 2.39 

Total 6 months #4 visi sswe'e plwsis OF Coma a 117.19 16.30 
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The tabulated results here presented show quite clearly the abnormal condi- 
tions of rainfall in each of the past two years. It will be observed that the total 
amount of rainfall for each of the months of July and August in 1915 and for May 
and June for 1916 was exceptionally large, and also that the rainfall for each of 
the months of July, August and September of the past season has been much below. 
the average. 

The results of experiments in the past year, therefore, have peculiar interest, 
but care is necessary in order to avoid drawing wrong conclusions from these 
results. | | 

The various experimenters conducted the tests according to instructions 
furnished them and reported the results of their individual experiments on blank 
forms which were sent along with the seed. The reports of the co-operative ex- 
periments for 1916 which were received at the College were submitted as usual to 
a very critical examination. For the summary report which is presented at this 
time only those reports which show carefulness and reliability throughout were 
used. Many of these reports have been furnished by men who have had a large 
amount of practical experience on the farm, have had the advantage of a good 
education and have had a careful training in experimental work as they have con- 
ducted successful tests on their own farms in each of a number of years. It should 
be clearly understood that, while only the good reports of carefully conducted ex- 
periments have been used for publication, many of those not included in the sum- 
mary report show that the individual experimenters must have obtained a consider- 
able amount of valuable information from their work and, in each of a number 
of cases, a start with choice seed of varieties particularly suited to their own local 
conditions. It occasionally happens that, owing to some accident, an experiment 
may have been injured so that the results could not be used in the summary report, 
but the experiment may have given useful lessons to the farmer conducting the 
test and sometimes to other farmers in the vicinity. It is certainly true that ex- 
perimenters obtain much more information from the experiments which they con- 
duct in addition to that included in the summary report such as the one here 
submitted. 

Hach experimenter received instructions for conducting the co-operative work 
and was asked to give his decision as to the relative standing of the different 
varieties, mixtures, quantities of seed, fertilizers, manures, etc., after everything 
had been taken into consideration. The report here presented includes a summary 
of the answers of this line of inquiry and this is presented in the tabulated results 
under the heading of comparative value. 


VARIETIES OF Farm CROPS. 


- There are now too many varieties of nearly all classes of farm crops grown 
in Ontario. It is the aim of the Experimental Union to assist the farmers of 
Ontario in growing a comparatively few of the best varieties to the exclusion of 
many of the poorer kinds which are now grown to a limited extent. The number | 
of varieties distributed for the co-operative work is kept as low as possible and only 
those are used which have been thoroughly tested for a series of years in the trial 
grounds at the Ontario Agricultural College. The Experimental Union is actively 
engaged with those crops which are now used on about ninety per cent. of the 
cultivated land of the Province. Some of the varieties which are now being ex- 
tensively used in cultivation are those which were introduced by or originated at 
the College and, after proving their worth, were distributed and used for the co- 
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operative experimental work on different farms throughout the Province. Some 
varieties do particularly well over nearly the whole of Ontario while others do the 
best on soil of a special kind and not so well on soil of a different character. The 
co-operative experiments give an opportunity for the farmers to glean information 
as to the best of the leading kinds for their own particular farms. We believe the 
number of varieties is becoming gradually less and that the farmers are con- 
centrating more and more on a few of the superior sorts. The barley crop has 
become practically uniform throughout the Province as it is now nearly all either 
Mandscheuri or 0.A.C. No. 21 which is grown, with evidently a large preponder- 
ance of the latter. The 0.A.C. No. 72 oats are also increasing very rapidly and 
the Marquis spring wheat is becoming a favorite in many localities. In pointing 
out a few of the best varieties of grain and of other farm crops, the results here 
presented should prove of much service. We are pleased to submit the tabulated 
returns of the different varieties of grain crops tested throughout the Province 
during 1916, and, even though the tests were made in a severe season the results, 
if studied with good judgment, should prove of real service. 

In the tabulated results here presented, attention is called to the fact that the 
figures in the third column under “Comparative Value” are made up from the 
answers received from the experimenters after the farmers who conducted the 
experiments had taken everything into consideration. 


Compar- Yieldiper Acre. 
Experiments. Varieties. ative 
value. Straw | Grain | Grain 
(tons.) | (bus.) | (Ibs.) 
| 
nt Oa Ac! CUNO gees oR es 100 1.40 47.04 1,599 
Oats (46 tests).....--+.+. +++. 10. ALY CHE Naat Sutitag arbi 73 1.28 | 45.60 | 1,550 
Six-rowed Barley and Emmer) §O. A: C. No. 21 ......... 100 Teloweli2oeas 1,220 
ATOSUS ee reece utente Common Emmer ........ 81 Tezo" 4 a2 e0U 1,080 
( ) 
Se Bont et .88 | 25.91 ; 
Hulless Barley (15 tests)...../ leaeiaaae See og 100 “ 56.47 1538 
} Wile Goases missy ucsuse's 100 1.8200 20.34 1,222 
Spring Wheat (9 tests) ...... tranints oR pa lan 100 1.26 | 17.19 {| 1.031 
Imperial Amber.......... 100 1.98 | 39.08 2,345 
Banatkavasa say son ieee 67 1.70 33.36 2,002 
Winter Wheat (11 tests)...... American Banner........ 76 1.62:0) B2tae 1,942 
PRATOBINA LIN spittin vice eset s 50 1.48 | 32.37 1,942 
Crimean Redige ons 59 PAR AVS 205 § BAY 4 1,904 
: Oe AO ING Ola crue ve oe 100 Bee aed 2,360 
Spring Rye (2 tests)......... Paco NSN ER OCR MIS 87 1.86 | 36.43 | 2°040 
Potter Cee te eer Eee 700 1.21 22.52 1,351 
ield P. 2Z29' tests) Pos. s es Canadian Beauty......... 85 : : 1,3 
aa heaah cana rer SMG Steir 1.13 | 20.77 | 11246 
Pearce’s Improved Tree.. ae ea a ab : oad 
j tests) poche Vellowelvewt ose. fk. 5 ; 16. ; 
Asana ioean-s toa COMMONS PCAs. ee haere vies 80 .98 | 14.45 867 
VOW Iie cre htc ee ee eeheois 100 .40 14.67 880 
Soy Beans (2 tests).......... 16, Oe No Relibode th 100 .28 | 13.67 820 
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In the fourth column of the tabulated results, the yield of straw per acre 
represents the total crop less the amount of grain and, therefore, includes the 
chaff with the straw. The yield of grain is given in pounds as well as in bushels 
per acre in order that the results may be very clearly understood and that certain 
comparisons may be made between the different. classes of crops as well as between 
the varieties of each class. Definite comparisons can be made between the 
varieties of each class of farm crops as they were grown on the same farms and 
under similar conditions. Caution should be exercised, however, in comparing one 
class of farm crop with another as it should be understood that these have been 
grown on different farms. In cases where there are a considerable number of 
tests of each class, however, certain comparisons might be. made regarding the 
yields of different classes. Owing to the great variation in the weight per measured 
bushel in different crops, it is easier to compare the results in. pounds than in 
bushels per acre. It should be understood that in working out the number of 
bushels per acre, the standard weights per measured bushel have been used for 
each class of crop. | 

Varweties of Oats——The value of the Ontario oat crop now amounts to ap- 
proximately fifty million dollars annually. This is about one-quarter of the value 
of all the field crops grown in the Province; slightly over one-half the value of the 
horses, cattle, sheep, lambs, swine and poultry of all classes which are sold or 
slaughtered annually and double the value of the cheese and the butter manu- 
ifactured in the factories and in the creameries of Ontario each year. 

Realizing the value of the oat crop to the Province, special attention has been 
given at the Ontario Agricultural College to breeding varieties which would give 
more satisfactory returns than those already in cultivation. About three hundred 
varieties have been imported from different countries and carefully grown under 
uniform conditions in the experimental grounds. LEfforts have been made to 
improve the best varieties by means of plant selection and by cross-fertilization. 
For fuller information regarding this work, the reader is referred to Bulletin No. 
228 on “ Farm Crops” issued in 1915, copies of which can be obtained from the 
Department of Agriculture, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

T'wo varieties started at the College have made excellent records both in our 
own trial grounds and in the co-operative experiments throughout the Province. 
It is believed that the O.A.C. No. 72 variety of oats which requires the same length 
of time to mature as the Banner will soon supplant practically all of the other 
varieties of late oats in the Province. 

The 0.A.C. No. 72 variety of oats was started from a single seed in 1903 and 
the O.A.C. No. 3 variety from a single seed in 1904. These two varieties have 
been carefully tested at the College with other varieties of oats in each of the past 
fen years. The following table gives the percentage of hull and the yield of grain 
per acre of the O.A.C. No. 3 and the O.A.C. No. 72 in comparison with the 
Daubeney and the Banner varieties in each of the past ten years: 
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Percentage Hull. Bushels per Acre. 
Years. Early. Late. Early. Late. 
Daubeney ateake * | Banner. pete Daubeney mee Banner. Eos, 
ROUT At etree. 24.7 24.7 28.3 272 80.79 86.29 65.94 76.38 
ANOS Pet ool. s 23.8 23.6 28.6 Bats 88.97 89.24 83.50 86.82 
1909 25.4 24.8 29.6 28.7 98.35 | 104.88 70.41 | 102.94 
OL U SP eo rs 24.9 24.4 29.6 28.6 87.00 90.35 73.62 93.59 
LOT eee ess 26.2 25.0 31.3 27.8 42.12 49.76 30.41 43.97 
TOT in i 24.6 Baws 35.5 28.0 76.47 91.65 (aE Se, LZ, 
ML Sau ieon: 24.5 23.0 29.2 25.6 60.41 | 94.12 74:38 (1105: 74 
POTD a ee p20 24.3 30.7 28.9 63.88 1.00 88.00 88.50 
ESTO eigen). crisis s Oa 21:7 29.1 28.4 (3.2L 76.00 92.76 | 1038.53 
MOLG e rec ke 27.9 26.0 Bacd S200 63.57 61.46 Bane 58.53 
Average 10 
VGats ot cate B52 2401 30.5 28.1 72.48 80.13 70.38 87.41 


It will be seen that in almost every instance the O.A.C. No. 72 surpassed the 
Banner and the 0.A.C. No. 3, the Daubeney in both quality of grain and yield 
of grain per acre. 

In the year 1911 the O.A.C. No. 72 variety of oats was first distributed for 
co-operative experiments throughout Ontario. One pound lots were sent in that 
year to three hundred Ontario farmers who applied for the co-operative experi- 
ment with oats through the medium of the Experimental Union. The one pound 
of 0.A.C. No. 72 oats was compared with two or three other leading varieties on 
plots one rod wide by two rods long. The new variety did so well in the first year 
that a large number of farmers saved their seed very carefully and sowed it on 
larger plots in 1912. 

In 1913 one farmer entered his 0.A.C. No. 72 oats in the Field Crop Com- 
petition and took first prize. In 1914, twenty; and, in 1915, forty-eight first 
prizes were awarded by the judges for fields of O.A.C. No. 72 oats throughout 
Ontario in connection with the Field Crop Competitions. In comparison with the 
forty-eight first prizes taken by the O.A.C. No. 72 oats in 1915, thirty-three first 
prizes were taken by the Banner and forty-five first prizes by all other varieties 
combined. 

In connection with the Provincial Winter Fair held annually at Guelph, the 
O0.A.C. No. 72 oats had five entries in 1913, thirty-six entries in 1914, fifty-seven 
entries in 1915 and seventy-one entries in 1916, and the Banner had twenty-one 
entries in 1916-and an average of twenty entries in each of the past five years. At 
the Provincial Winter Fair held in December the 0.A.C. No. 72 oats took first prize 
in the Field Crop Competition open to all varieties of white oats and took the 
Championship Premium for the best oats at the exhibition. The Championship 
bag of oats was sold at auction for eleven dollars. 

An American seed firm recently changed the name of the 0.A.C. No. 72 oats to 
that of Imperial and sold the seed through agents in Ontario and in the United 
States for upwards of three dollars per bushel, when our own farmers had thousands 
of bushels of first-class seed of O.A.C. No. 72 oats which they were selling at from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar and fifty cents per bushel. 

The 0.A.C. No. 72 and the 0.A.C. No. 3 varieties of oats have been_ tested 
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over Ontario in each of the past four years, the average in bushels of grain per acre 
for the former being 51.1 and for the latter 46.8 bushels per acre. In each of the 
four years the 0.A.C. No. 72 surpassed the O.A.C. No. 3 in yield of grain. The 
latter named variety, however, is thinner in the hull and is ten days earlier in 
maturing than the former, and is particularly well suited for growing with barley 
when the two kinds of grain are grown in combination for grain production. In 
yield of straw per acre the O.A.C. No. 72 usually surpasses the O.A.C. No. 3 by an 
average of about two-fifths of a ton. | 

O0.A.C. No. 21 Barley and Common Emmer.—lt is unnecessary to do more 
than to draw attention to the O0.A.C. No. 21 variety of barley. This barley is now 
grown to the exclusion of nearly all other varieties. At the Provincial Winter Fair 
there were about forty lots of barley entered in each of the past two years, but not 
one named variety was entered except the O0.A.C. No. 21. The annual increase 
in the barley crop in Ontario arising from the actual increase in bushels per acre, 
largely due to the introduction of better varieties, is about twelve times as great as 
the entire cost of the maintenance of the Ontario Agricultural College. 

The 0.A.C. No. 21 variety of barley was started in the Field Husbandry de- ~ 
partment at our College from a single seed in 1903. This barley possesses a good 
length of straw which is particularly strong in comparison with most other varieties. 
The heads possess six rows of grain and are bearded. The grain is white on the 
outside but is of a bluish color immediately under the hull. So far the crop has 
been comparatively free from rusts The weight of the grain per measured bushel 
has been somewhat over the standard and the yield per acre has been heavy. The 
O.A.C. No. 21 barley was distributed throughout Ontario in connection with the 
Experimental Union about nine years ago for the first time and it has made a very 
excellent record. In each of four years in which it was compared with the Mand- 
scheuri in the co-operative experiments throughout the Province, it surpassed the 
latter in yield of grain per acre, in freedom from rust and in both length and 
strength of straw. From the one pound lots of the O0.A.C. No. 21 barley which 
have been distributed through the medium of the Experimental Union, this variety 
has increased very rapidly over the Province. In each of the past four years it has 
been distributed along with Common emmer for co-operative experiments. Com- 
mon emmer is a type of spring wheat which does not make a clear separation of 
grain and chaff in the process of threshing. Both the hull and the grain are 
ground together as in the case of oats or barley for feeding to farm stock. Common 
emmer proved to be a keen competitor with barley and with oats in grain produc- 
tion. The results, therefore, obtained through the medium of the Experimental 
Union should prove interesting and valuable. 

In the average results of the co-operative experiments with O.A.C. No. 21 
barley and Common emmer, it-will be seen that the former gaye 1,220 and the latter 
1,080 pounds per acre, and that, of the two grains the barley was the more popular. 
In the average results of the co-operative experiments for four years in which there 
were in all seventy-three separate tests, the O.A.C. No. 21 barley gave 1,642 and 
the Common emmer 1,326 pounds per acre or a difference of 316 pounds per acre in 
favor of the barley. 

Hulless Barley—Although the interest in Hulless barley is not as great as 
it was a few years ago, there is still a considerable demand for experimental 
material with this crop. We have tested out at the College about fourteen dif- 
ferent varieties of Hulless barley, but there are not many of them that prove satis- 
factory for cultivation in Ontario. In each of the past thirteen years, we have 
distributed the Guy Mayle and the Black Hulless varieties for co-operative tests. 
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In the average for the whole period of thirteen years in which there were ne 
separate tests, we find that the Guy Mayle gave 24.1 and the Black Hulless 23 
bushels per acre. In 1916, however, it will be seen that the Black Hulless ee 
about one-half bushel per acre more than the Guy Mayle. In popularity, however, 
the Guy Mayle somewhat surpassed the Black Hulless. 

Spring Wheat.—In each of the past two years, increased interest has been 
aroused in spring wheat production owing to the high price of wheat brought 
about through the war in Europe and through the partial failure of the wheat 
crop in some of the countries in the past year. In each of the past four years, 
we have distributed the Marquis variety of spring wheat along with the Wild 
Goose variety. In the average of the four years’ results including in all 62 - 
separate tests, the Wild Goose gave 20 and the Marquis 18.7% bushels per acre. 
In 1916 in the average of 9 tests, the Wild Goose gave 20.4 and the Marquis 17.2 
bushels per acre. The Marquis wheat is a superior variety for flour production 
and was originated by Dr. Saunders of Ottawa. 

Winter Wheat.—Five varieties of winter wheat were again distributed in the 
fall of 1915. The results of this experiment as well as those of other autumn 
sown crops were prepared for publication in August of the present year and 
were sent to about four hundred of the newspapers and agricultural journals of 
Ontario. This enabled the farmers to learn the results of the tests conducted 
both at the College and throughout Ontario with the autumn sown crops, before 
the time for seeding in the latter part of August and in September. 

As the five varieties of winter wheat found in the tabulated results have been 
distributed for co-operative experiments in each of the past three years, it is 
interesting to know the average yields for the three-year period which includes 
58 separate tests and which are as follows: Imperial Amber, 33.3, Banatka, 31.2, 
American Banner, 31.2, Yaroslaf, 29.9, and Crimean Red, 29.3 bushels per acre. 
The Banatka, which stands second in the results for 1916 and which occupies 
second place in conjunction with the American Banner in the three-year period, 
is a red wheat of very excellent milling quality. 

Buckwheat.—Three varieties of buckwheat were distributed in the spring 
of 1916 for co-operative experiments, but, owing to the abnormal weather condi- 
tions, no good reports of satisfactorily conducted experiments were received. In 
the average of seven years’ results previous to 1916, the Rye buckwheat gave 
25.3 and the Silver Hull 20.5 bushels per acre per annum. The last named 
variety is the one most extensively grown throughout Ontario according to the 
reports of experimenters. 

Spring Rye.—In each of the past six years, the 0.A.C. No. 61 variety of 
spring rye has given the highest yield of grain per acre in the co-operative 
experiments. The average yield per acre per annum for the six years was 20.1 
bushels for the 0.A.C. No. 61 and 21.8 bushels for the Common. In 1915 and 
again in 1916, the 0.A.C. No. 61 surpassed the Common variety by an average 
of 5.7 bushels per acre. Of all the varieties of spring rye which we have grown, 
the 0.A.C. No. 61 has given the best satisfaction at Guelph and has been the 
most popular and most productive variety in connection with the co-operative 
experiments. 

Winter Rye and Winter Wheat.—In the autumn of 1914 and again in 1915, 
the Petkus winter rye and’ the Imperial Amber winter wheat were distributed 
for co-operative tests. The average results show that the Petkus rye surpassed 
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the Imperial Amber winter wheat by an average of 380 pounds per acre in 
1915 and by 344 pounds in 1916. In the experiments at the College, the Petkus 
has surpassed all other varieties of winter rye in the average results of the 
past five years. 

Field Peas——There has been an unusual demand for the experiment with 
Field Peas in each of the past two years. This was brought about undoubtedly 
by the high price of peas, the demand for concentrated food for home use and 
for export and by the encouragement given to the growth of field peas as well as 
field beans in Ontario. For co-operative experiments in 1916, three varieties, 
viz.: the Canadian Beauty, a large white smooth pea; the Early Britain, a brown 
dented variety and the Potter, a smooth pea of large size, were used. ‘The average 
results of good reports of twenty-nine successfully conducted experiments show 
a yield of about one-fifth of a bushel per acre in favor of the Potter as compared 
with the Canadian Beauty variety. The Early Britain dropped to the bottom 
of the list with an average of about seven pecks per acre below the Potter variety. 
The Canadian Beauty and the Early Britain varieties have been included in the 
co-operative experiments in each of the past fifteen years, the average yield per 
acre for the former being 24.1 and for the latter 24.0 bushels per acre. It will, 
therefore, be seen that these two varieties have given very similar results in yield 
of grain per acre when the whole period of fifteen years is taken into consideration. 

Field Beans.—As in the case of peas, the demand for field beans for co- 
operative experiments has been quite large in each of the past two years. The 
average price paid for beans in Ontario for the thirty-two years previous to 1914 
was $1.25 per bushel and that for the average of the years 1911, 1912 and 1913 
was $1.84 per bushel. In January, 1915, the Government of Ontario paid approxi- 
mately $2.50 per bushel for several carloads of beans for shipment to the Belgians. 
In March, 1915, the commercial beans of Ontario were selling for about $3.00 
per bushel. In the latter part of 1916, the price of beans advanced to upwards 
of $6.00 per bushel in Ontario. 

In the spring of 1916, three varieties of beans were distributed for co- 
operative experiments. The Pearce’s Improved Tree bean came at the head of 
the list with an average of 22.1 bushels per acre, the Yellow Eye second with 
17.0 bushels per acre and the Common Pea last with an average of 14.5 bushels 
per acre. The Pearce’s Improved Tree bean has been used in the co-operative 
experiments in each of the past four years. In comparison with the Pea bean 
for the same period, the former gave 25.4 and the latter 23.5 bushels per acre. 
In the average of the co-operative experiments over Ontario for three years, the 
Pearce’s Improved Tree gave 26.5 bushels and the Marrowfat for the same period 
an average of 24.5 bushels per acre. 

In the spring of 1915, a bulletin on “ Field Beans” was published by the 
College and copies can be obtained from the Department of Agriculture, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Toronto. In this bulletin the results are given of each of ten 
varieties of field beans for a period of ten years which show that the Pearce’s 
Improved Tree bean stands at the head of the list with 23.4 bushels per acre, 
being 5.3 bushels per acre per annum higher than the yield of any other variety. 
The Pearce’s Improved Tree bean is a medium sized white bean of excellent 
quality and requires a fairly long season to ripen. 

Soy Beans—Only two good reports of experiments with Soy beans were 
received from the experimenters in the past year. The Brown variety gave exactly 
one bushel per acre more than the 0.A.C. No. 81. This was the first year in 
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which the 0.A.C. No. 81 was distributed for co-operative experiments. It has 
surpassed the Brown Soy bean in yield per acre at the College but is a little 
later in reaching maturity. 

Winter Emmer and Winter Barley—tIn the co-operative experiments over 
Ontario in the past year, Black winter emmer surpassed winter barley in yield of 
grain per acre by 360 pounds. The winter emmer at the College has given an 
average of about 2,500 pounds of grain per acre in the results of the past nine 
years. Winter barley usually gives a large yield per acre when it survives the 
winter but it is somewhat more tender than winter wheat. 

Corn for Grain Production—Corn is one of the most difficult crops with 
which to experiment throughout Ontario. The variety which will give the best 
results on one part of a farm may not be the variety which will give the best 
satisfaction on another part of the same farm providing the soil is different on 
the two parts of the farm. Experiments, however, are of special value to the 
farmers and to the neighborhoods in which they are conducted even though the 
average results need to be considered with caution. In the spring of 1916, seed of 
seven varieties of corn was distributed for grain production. The varieties used 
in the co-operative tests were: Longfellow, Compton’s Early, Salzers’ North 
Dakota, Golden Glow, Bailey, White Cap Yellow Dent and Wisconsin No. 7%. A 
number of reports have been received but the average would prove of but little 
service if placed amongst the other tabulated results. The season was exceedingly 
unfavorable for satisfactory results of co-operative experiments with varieties of 
corn for the past year. 


GRAINS GROWN IN CoMBINATION FOR GRAIN PRODUCTION. 


For a number of years in succession systematic experimental work has been 
conducted at the Ontario Agricultural College-in testing out various combinations 
of grain for green fodder, for hay and for grain production. The results of this 
work have been presented from time to time in the Annual Reports of the College. 
The combination of varieties of the same class of grain gave no appreciable 
advantage in increase in yield per acre. It was found that certain combinations 
of different classes of grain gave practically no advantage, while others furnished 
considerable increase in crop production. One of the most marked results obtained 
was from the combination of oats and barley grown in the proper proportions of 
the right varieties which gave a yield of fully two hundred pounds of erain per 
acre over either grain grown separately in the very carefully conducted tests which 
extended over a series of years. 

Resulting from the experiments conducted with most grains at the College, 
tests were arranged for co-operative work throughout Ontario. An experiment was 
conducted for five years, finishing in 1909, in which different varieties of oats, 
barley and spring wheat were grown in combinations of two and three kinds of 
grain together. The average results of the five years’ experiment showed that 
throughout Ontario one bushel of the Daubeney oats and one bushel of the 
Mandscheuri barley gave a higher yield of grain per acre than any of the other 
mixtures used in this experiment. In 1910 a co-operative experiment was con- 
ducted for the first time throughout Ontario in testing three different proportions 
of oats and barley in order to find out which one would give the highest yields 
on the average and on the different soils throughout the Province. In 1910 the 
varieties used were the Daubeney oats and the Mandscheuri barley; in 1911, the 
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Alaska oats and the O.A.C. No. 21 barley; in 1912, in 1913 and in 1914, the 
Daubeney oats and the 0.A.C. No. 21 barley; in 1915 and in 1916, the O.A.C. 
No. 3 oats and the 0.A.C. No. 21 barley. 

The experiment has now been conducted for seven years, but in 1912 the 
reports were not of sufficient value to be tabulated. The average results of the 
experiment for each of the six years during which time this experiment has been 
satisfactorily conducted are as follows :— 


Gaad Yield per Acre. 
Varieti per 

BT Carne Hole Tons of Straw. | Pounds of Grain. 
binations. ; 

Pounds. 1910191 1913 1914 1915|1916) Ave. 1910 191 1913 1914) 1915) 1916) Ave. 

| 
Oats oes 2 
Heavier Dh 1.32) .75| .97] .68/1.28) .77| .96)1,528)1,420/1,260|1,136)1,880} 900)1,354 
Gatsyone.' rgd i if 
Havles 13) 1.47) .93/1.25] .68/1.72/1.08/1.19/2,104)1,820)1,510/1 ,296|2 ,270/1 ,320/1, 720 
abe caeueert cok 
Barley, hs a3 1.61/1.29)1.63] .65/1. 86/1. 26'1.38)/2,096|1,594/1, 700/1,488)1, 98011 ,320/1, 696 
| 


The average results show that a mixture by weight of one bushel of oats 
and one bushel of barley or a total of two bushels per acre has given the highest 
average yield in grain production in the six-year period. In production of straw, 
however, the heavier seeding produced the largest yield in nearly every year. 
In 1913 and in 1914 the heaviest seeding produced the largest yield of grain. 
These were comparatively dry seasons. In each of the six years the lightest 
seeding gave the lowest yield of grain per acre. In the results of more extensive 
experiments carried on at the College, extending for a period of fully a dozen 
years, the combination of one bushel of oats and one bushel of barley by weight 
has produced the largest yield of grain per acre. 


FreLtp Roots, FopperR Crops, GRASSES, CLOVERS AND ALFALFA, 


In 1916 co-operative experiments were conducted throughout Ontario with 
mangels, sugar beets for feeding purposes, swede turnips, fall turnips, field 
carrots, fodder corn, millet, grass peas, vetches, rape, kale, field cabbage, mixed 
grains, grasses, clovers and alfalfa. As usual the number of applications for 
some of these crops was not large and the reports, especially in a few instances, 
were very meagre. In the majority of tests, however, we received a sufficient num- 
ber of good reports of successfully conducted experiments to enable us to present 
the results in tabulated form and these are valuable as a general guide regarding 
the different varieties grown throughout the Province. We have always found 
it difficult to get full and satisfactory reports of grasses, clovers and alfalfa in a 
manner suitable for presentation in tabulated form. These different crops are 
not ready for cutting at the same time and the weather conditions frequently 
make it very difficult, indeed, to secure uniform weights of either the green 
crops or the hay. Some of the crops produce one, some two, and some even three 
cuttings in the one season, hence the difficulty in presenting definite information. 
The abnormal weather conditions of 1916 made it particularly difficult to get full 
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reports of some of the experiments with fodder crops. The following table gives 
in tabulated form the average results of some of the experiments here referred to:— 


_ | Yield 
Experiments. Varieties. Vela per acre 

: (tons). 
(Sutton’s Mammoth Long Red............ 100 23.28 
Mangels (6 tests).......|{ Yellow Leviathan (Ferry)............-... 100 22.40 
(ideal (Ontario Seed Company)............ 80 21.16 
Re Bruce’s Giant White Feeding............. 100 29.09 
Sugar Mangels (4 tests). ‘enniee TT AnaTOse PeAlNee rutin tee arare tie oe 91 28.37 
Steele, Briggs’ Good Luck................ 100 g4.25 
Swede Turnips (8 tests). |< American Purple Top...........+-.0e08: 89 31.64 
(Fa TOON St MOL Ft ueien eae ctiele wel dens 83 31.24 
nae 4 Sutton’s Purple Top Mammoth .......... 100 38.36 
Fall Turnips (2 tests)... Red OPEV Hite: Coe Rye ees Se Monee {00's oe 

\ f Bruce’s Mammoth Intermediate Smooth 

Carrots (4 tests)........ VREEILOR NOYES rpetvter 0 Nee hate Ganl Rak 100 16.09 
Unennicisniiamnaie i sebericWiitenwa clas 93 15.61 
Grass Fee di Vato nou PROM Aira MS hed wave CULL ML UN R t Et as Pa 
(2 tests)......+...00, CST ASA OAS IO tee CeTne ate tia eit ae ae n 50 4.41 
Hairy Vetches and Winter ates WAGE TEL VOU ch aitbiics Faiclethaane ees 100 7.64 
Rye (8 tests).......... HLAA EN VCCOLES eer ci laa eae miata ata Siatte a ata: 4 93 5.84 
3 oa|(Sutton’s Karliest Drumhead Cabbage..... 94 15.14 
Ee and Cabbage {Thousand Heddon th ale vaste Gs laters aoe oh 100 12.34 
NK Eh hee eee DWaPEe Ssex (Hap Le? ois esi bb wea cea en 96 12222 
MaNee Choate Mn yr aa canton Trance 3) 1 pn 0.68 
VHungariant Grasse Viet ene le eee 88 8.48 


Varieties of Mangels—Mangels are classified according to shape into four 
distinct types, namely, long, intermediate, globe and tankard. Varieties of each 
of these classes have been tested over a.series of years at the Ontario Agricultural 
College. The opinion formerly prevailed that the long red type of mangel was 
the most prolific in the production of roots. Within recent years, however, in 
the majority of experiments at the College and throughout Ontario the highest 
yields have been obtained from the intermediate and tankard types. The globe 
varieties have been usually somewhat lower in yield per acre. 

In 1916 three varieties of mangels were distributed for co-operative experi- 
ments throughout Ontario. The long red type was represented by Sutton’s 
Mammoth Long Red, the intermediate by the Yellow Leviathan, and the tankard 
by the Ideal. In the average of the co-operative tests the Sutton’s Mammoth 
Long Red came first and the Ideal last in yield per acre for the past year. 
These three varieties have been included in the co-operative tests in each of the 
past six years. The average results for the six-year period, in which there were 
fifty distinct tests, show the following yields per acre per annum: Yellow 
Leviathan, 27.1 tons; Sutton’s Mammoth Long Red, 26.7 tons; and Ideal, 26.6 
tons. The seed of the Yellow Leviathan mangel was first obtained by the Ontario 
Agricultural College from D. M. Ferry & Co., Windsor, Ontario, in the spring of 
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1893. The name “ Yellow Leviathan ”’ was entered in the catalogues of some of our 
other Ontario seedsmen as follows: The Steele, Briggs Seed Co., Toronto, in 
1896; James Hewer, Guelph, in 1908; The Wm. Rennie Seed Co., Toronto, J. A. 
Simmers, Toronto, and John-A. Bruce, Hamilton, in 1909; and Geo. Keith, 
Toronto, in 1910. We have found that the seed under the name of Yellow 
Leviathan obtained from different seedsmen in Ontario has varied considerably 
in germinating power of the seed, and in shape, size and color of the roots in 
1916 as well as in other years. As time advances, however, a larger proportion 
of the seed offered for sale appears to be truer to variety. According to reports 
from experimenters the Yellow Leviathan and the Yellow Intermediate mangels 
are grown more extensively than any other variety in the counties from which 
information was obtained. 

Sugar Beets for Feeding Purposes.—This class of beets is frequently called 
sugar mangels and is distinct from the sugar beets grown for sugar production. 
The former contains on the average about eight or ten per cent. of sugar and the 
latter usually furnishes from fifteen to sixteen per cent. of sugar. For feeding 
purposes the sugar mangel is generally better to grow as it produces a larger yield 
per acre and is much more easily harvested. 

A large number of varieties of sugar mangels have been grown at the Ontario 
Agricultural College and from these, two varieties have been selected for co- 
operative experiments, the same two varieties having been used in each of nine 
years. ‘The average results of the co-operative experiments show that in yield of 
roots per acre the Bruce’s Giant White Feeding gave 29.1 tons in 1916 and an 
average of 26.2 tons for nine years and that the Rennie’s Tankard Cream gave 
“8.4 tons in 1916 and an average of 25.4 tons in the nine years. 

Swede Turnips.—In each of the past two years the same three varieties of 
swede turnips were used for the co-operative experiments. The following gives 
the yields per acre for 1916 and for the average of the two years: Steele, Briggs’ 
Good Luck, 34.2 and 30.6; American Purple Top, 31.6 and 29.2; and Garton’s 
Model, 31.2 and 28.5. The comparative yields came in the same order in each 
of the past two years. 

Fall Turnips.—There is but little interest taken in fall turnips in Ontario. 
As a result of the two co-operative experiments conducted in 1916, the Sutton’s 
Purple Top Mammoth gave the highest and the Red Top White Globe the lowest 
yield per acre. In the past year the returns were somewhat higher than usual 
for this class of turnips. 

Field Carrots——At one time the White Belgian carrot was grown quite 
extensively as a field crop in Ontario. Our experiments, however, showed this 
variety to be a light yielder and one which was very difficult to harvest. Within 
the past few years the Intermediate White field carrots have been used almost 
exclusively. Several of the seedsmen sell seed of this type which produce carrots 
which are very similar in characteristics. The Bruce’s Mammoth Intermediate 
Smooth White carrot surpassed Rennie’s Mammoth Short White in the co-operative 
tests of the past year by an average of about one-half ton of roots per acre, 

Fodder Corn.—In recent years fodder or silage corn has been gradually 
increasing in acreage. It is probably correct to say that fodder corn is likely 
to increase from year to year as it furnishes such a large amount of valuable 
stock feed and is pre-eminently the silage crop of Ontario. The thorough cultiva- 
tion of corn not only furnishes a good crop but cleans the land and leaves it in 
splendid condition for the crops which are to follow. Corn is therefore one of 
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the important cultivated crops for the rotations which can be successfully carried 
out in Ontario. ; 

Owing to the very abnormal weather conditions of the past year it is con- 
sidered unwise to present the results of experiments with corn, in which three 
flint and four dent varieties were used in competition. 

Grass Peas and Vetches.—For eighteen years in succession experiments have 
been conducted throughout Ontario in the testing of grass peas, hairy vetches and 
common vetches. This has enabled the farmers to glean valuable information 
regarding these three leguminous crops, about which a considerable amount has 
been written in recent years. The hairy vetches in particular have received much 
attention. The grass peas have been grown in Ontario as a farm crop, the com- 
mon vetches for mixing with oats as a green fodder, and the hairy vetches for 
fodder, but more particularly as a cover crop for orchards. 

In 1916, the hairy vetches gave an average yield of 14.6 tons of green crop 
per acre, which was exceptionally high. The following gives the average yields 
in green crop per acre of each of these crops for 1916 and for the average of 
sixteen years, in which there were fifty-two separate tests: Hairy vetches, 14.6 
and 8.5; Grass peas, 4.4 and 6.9; and Common vetches, 6.2 and 6.3. 

Rape, Kale and Field Cabbage.—Some fairly satisfactory reports were ob- 
tained with each of the three crops included in this experiment in each of four 
years. The following gives the yields of green crop per acre of each of the 
varieties included in this experiment for 1916 and for the average of four years: 
Sutton’s Earliest Drumhead Cabbage, 15.1 and 17.4; Thousand Headed Kale, 
12.3 and 13.9; Dwarf Essex Rape, 12.2 and 13.1. The Sutton’s Earliest Drumhead 
Cabbage when sown at the rate of one and one-half pounds per acre and left 
unthinned the same as rape gives a large amount of feed which is valuable in 
the same way as rape for pasturing in the autumn. 

Millet—The same three varieties of millet have been tested in each of the 
past three years but there were no satisfactory returns secured in 1915. The 
_-average yields in tons of green crop of millet per acre of the different varieties 

for 1916 and for the average of the two years are as follows: Japanese Panicle, 
10.9 and 9.8; 0.A.0. No. 71, 9.7 and 8.5; and Hungarian Grass, 8.5 and rey 

Hairy Vetches and Winter Rye.—Hairy vetches are sown either in the winter 
or in the spring. Our experiments have shown that the best results are obtained 
from the hairy vetches when sown in the autumn. The two varieties of crops 
included in this test were distributed in the autumn of 1915 for co-operative 
experiments but no satisfactory returns have been reccived this year. 

Sorghum.—Sorghum is classified into sweet sorghum sometimes called sugar 
cane and. non-saccharine sorghum, the latter including the broom corns, kaffir 
corns, milo maize, Jerusalem corn, etc. Only the sweet sorghum has been used 
for our co-operative experiments, the Early Minnesota and the Early Amber varieties 
being the two particular varieties used. These have given very good results in 
some localities in Ontario and the Early Amber is now grown for fodder purposes 
and for the production of seed with a considerable amount of satisfaction. The 
Early Amber variety is also used in an .annual pasture mixture as follows: 
thirty pounds of sugar cane, fifty-one pounds of oats and seven pounds of red 
clover seed per acre. If this‘mixture is sown in the first week in May it is 
usually ready for pasturing about the twentieth of June and forms a natural 
rotation of pasture throughout the season, and the clover is usually in a good 
condition to come through the winter and to produce one or two crops in the 
following year. 
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Grasses, Clovers and Alfalfa—A large amount of interesting and valuable 
work is being conducted with grasses, clovers and alfalfa both at the College and 
throughout Ontario. As has already been mentioned in the introductory para- 
graph under the last heading, it is exceedingly difficult to present definite yields | 
of the different varieties represented by these three classes of farm crops. Besides 
the regular co-operative work with alfalfa in testing out the two hardiest strains, 
namely, the Ontario Variegated and the Grimm, a number of experiments are 
being conducted by the District Representatives. One was to show the influence of 
lime and of inoculation, another to show the influence of sowing broadcast and in 
rows by the use of different amounts of seed per acre and still another to test the 
relative value for seed production of the first and the second crop in the season. 


VARIETIES OF SWEET CoRN FOR TABLE USE. 


From two to three varieties of sweet corn have been used for co-operative 
experiments in each of several years. The production of sweet corn in Ontario 
is much more general now than it was at an earlier date owing to the fact that 
it is used more abundantly for home use and is also’ grown extensively in some 
sections for canning purposes. Sweet corn is also used to a limited extent as a 
green or as a dry fodder for farm stock. For home use it is important to secure 
those varieties which are ready for use at different dates and which produce 
corn of the highest quality for table use. For factory purposes it is important 
to have good sized ears of white corn of good flavor. For the production of 
fodder it is important to grow varieties which produce a large amount of stalks 
and ears.which are most suitable for feeding in the autumn to farm stock, 
especially to supplement the pastures in a dry time. The main object in the 
co-operative experiments with sweet corn has been to secure the variety for table 
use at home that will furnish grain which is sweet, juicy and tender, and ears 
which are comparatively small and have eight rows. 

At the Ontario Agricultural College upwards of fifty varieties of sweet 
corn have been tested under uniform conditions. This has given a good oppor- 
tunity for studying the different varieties in the field and of comparing the 
quality of the grain for table use. In the co-operative experiments the varieties 
which have been used most extensively have been the Golden Bantam, the Mam- 
moth White Cory, and the Malakhoff. Of these varieties the Golden Bantam 
proved the best, the Mammoth White Cory the second best and the Malakhoff 
came lowest in the list. In each of the past four years only two varieties have 
been selected for distribution, one being the kind which has proven most desirable 
as an early corn and the other being a standard late variety. The two kinds 
used were the Golden Bantam of the early and the Stowell’s Evergreen of the 
late varieties. The following table gives the average results of twelve successfully 
conducted tests of these two varieties under similar conditions in 1916:— 


Compara- | Number Number of Gives t lett 
Experiment. Varieties. tive of , day q Yee di 
Value Ears. until ready fo1 re 
d ; table use. Flavor. | Juiciness. 
‘Sweet Corn yolden Bantam . 100 135 87 100 100 
(12 tests) ..< |Stowell’s Ever- 
RYEEN julayer «wish 69 112 100 83 96 
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The Golden Bantam and the Stowell’s Evergreen varieties of Sweet corn have 
been distributed for co-operative experiments in each of the past four years. 
In each of these years the Golden Bantam was the most popular with the experi- 
menters, the comparative value being represented by one hundred (100), while 
that of the Stowell’s Evergreen was represented by sixty-nine (69) in 1916, 
seventy-seven (77) in 1915, eighty-three (83) in 1914 and seventy-three (73) 
in 1913. In comparative number of ears the Golden Bantam was the highest 
throughout. The Golden Bantam was ready for use earlier than the Stowell’s 
Evergreen by thirteen days in 1916, ten days in 1915, thirteen days in 1914 and 
fifteen days in 1913. In both flavor and juiciness the Golden Bantam surpassed 
the Evergreen in each year of the co-operative tests. The Golden Bantam variety 
of Sweet Corn has certainly made a high record for table use throughout Ontario 
and is increasing rapidly on many of the farms throughout the Province. 


VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 


Within the past year a bulletin was issued from the Field Husbandry Depart- 
ment at the College on potatoes, copies of which may be obtained from the 
Department of Agriculture, Toronto, Ontario. This bulletin gives the results of 
upwards of forty distinct experiments conducted at the College, nearly all of 
which extended over a period of five years or more. In each of the past two 
years potatoes have been imported from the Eastern Provinces and from the Pro- 
vinces and States in the far west in order to supply Ontario’s requirements. In 
normal seasons Ontario should certainly produce enough potatoes to at least satisfy. 
home consumption. Most of the soils of Ontario are very well adapted to potato 
production, providing they are properly underdrained, either naturally or artifi- 
cially. Some sections of the Province are particularly well suited to potato grow- 
ing on a large commercial basis. 

In each of the five years an experiment has been conducted at the College 
in testing, under uniform conditions, potatoes obtained from different sources. 
For instance, eighteen lots of Empire State potatoes were secured from eight 
different sources, five being from the Province of New Brunswick and three from 
Ontario. Sced potatoes grown about one hundred and forty miles north of Guelph 
in the Muskoka District, near the Muskoka Lakes, have given a higher yield per 
acre than any of those from any other source in each of the five years of these 
experiments. 

According to results of experiments which we have conducted, immature 
potatoes have a special value for seed purposes. These results probably explain 
how it is that the potatoes produced in a northern district usually give such 
excellent results when grown farther south, in comparison with the seed produced 
in a longer season with more intense heat. 

To place potato production on a more substantial basis in Ontario it would 
be wise to develop seed production in the northern part of the Province; to form 
potato growers’ co-operative associations based on sound and up-to-date business 
principles and upon the loyalty and the co-operative spirit of the members; to 
grow only a few of the best varieties, such as Empire State, Davies’ Warrior and 
possibly Dooley of the late varieties and Extra Early Eureka or Irish Cobbler of 
the earlier kinds. | 

In 1916 an inquiry was made from our hundreds of experimenters with 
potatoes, regarding the most extensively grown varieties in the separate counties 
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of Ontario. In all fifty-seven varieties were mentioned one or more times as 
being the most extensively grown in the different counties. As the’ result of a 
similar inquiry thirty-nine varieties were mentioned in 1915, fifty-one in 1914, 
fifty-seven in 19138, and fifty-eight in 1912. It is to be hoped that within a short 
time the potato growers will confine themselves largely to a few of the highest 
yielding varieties of the best quality. The following gives the names and the 
order of the varieties which were mentioned the greatest number of times in 1916: 
Trish Cobbler, 58; Delaware, 47; Rural New Yorker, 31; Carman and Green 
Mountain, each 24; Empire State, 16; Extra Early Eureka, 15; Early Rose, 13; 
Beauty of Hebron, 12; White Elephant and Dooley, each 9; Carman No. 1 and 
Gold Coin, each 5; American Wonder, 4; and Early Ohio, 3. Hach of five other 
varieties were mentioned twice and each of the others only once. In the average 
of the three years previous to 1916 the varieties mentioned the greatest number 
of times on the average were as follows: Rural New Yorker No. 2, 26; Irish 
Cobbler and Delaware, each 22; Carman, 20; Green Mountain, 13; Empire State 
and Harly Rose, each 12; Carman No. 1, 9; Extra Early Eureka and American 
Wonder, each 8; White Elephant, 7; Early Ohio and Dooley, each 6; and Beauty 
of Hebron, 5. It looks as if the use of the Irish Cobbler is increasing rapidly 
and that of the Rural New Yorker is gradually decreasing. As some reports 
mention Carman No. 1 and others No. 3 and still others just Carman, it is 
difficult to classify these varieties. 

In the co-operative experiments conducted previous to 1913 it was found 
that the Davies’ Warrior had made the highest record of the late potatoes and the 
Extra Early Eureka of the early varieties. It might be mentioned that the Extra 
Harly Eureka and the Irish Cobbler are both early potatoes which resemble each 
other closely but in the experiments, extending over a series of years at the 
College, the Extra Early Eureka has somewhat surpassed the Irish Cobbler in 
both yield and quality. It was decided in the spring of 1913 to use only Davies’ 
Warrior and Extra Early Eureka for the co-operative tests. The same two 
varieties have now been used in each of the past four years. The following table 
gives the average results of the co-operative experiments with two varieties of 
potatoes successfully tested on one hundred and four farms in 1916: 


é Per cent. Mealiness Bushels 
Classes. Varieties. seater ry when of Whole Crop 
ae. Small Tubers. Cooked. per Acre. 
Potatoes Davies’ Warrior. 99 ee 89 101.15 
104 tests..< |Extra Early 
EKureka...... 100 18 100— 89.97 


For ten years in succession the Davies’ Warrior variety of potatoes has been 
included along with a large number of other varieties in the experiments at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, and it has given the largest yield per acre in the 
average for the whole period. It is a late variety and some people object to a 
particularly late potato. The Extra Early Eureka being an early variety is 
more popular with some growers, especially if they are anxious to secure early 
potatoes either for home use or for market. 

In the co-operative experiments for 1915 the Davies’ Warrior gave an average 
of 101.2 bushels per acre and the Extra Early Eureka of 90 bushels per acre. 
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These average results are comparatively low and yet we find by information obtained 
through the Ontario Bureau of Industries Report that the average yield of 
potatoes throughout Ontario for 1916 was only 53 bushels per acre, which is 
decidedly the lowest yield for Ontario within the past thirty-five years. The 
Davies’? Warrior and the Extra Early Eureka varieties have been used in the co- 
operative experiments in each of the past six years and the average yield per 
acre for the six-year period, in which there were one thousand four hundred and 
seven successfully conducted tests, was 139.8 bushels for the former and 120 
bushels for the latter. Both of these varieties are of good table quality according 
to both the College experiments and the co-operative tests. Of all the varieties 
which have been grown, at the College the Davies’ Warrior and the Extra Harly 
Eureka are amongst the freest from rot as will be seen by reference to Bulletin 
No. 239 referred to in the earlier part of this report. In the co-operative experi- 
ments the Extra Early Eureka was slightly more popular with the experimenters 
than the Davies’ Warrior in each of the past three years, owing, no doubt, to 
its reaching maturity at an earlier date. In each of the past two years the 
Davies’ Warrior has dropped somewhat in table quality owing to the fact that it 
has not been thoroughly matured because of the abnormal seasons. Both varieties 
produce white potatoes of good form which are readily purchased on the markets. 


FERTILIZERS AND MANURES WITH FARM CROPS. 


Within the past twenty-five years a large amount of co-operative experimental 
work has been conducted throughout Ontario, in comparing stable manure and dif- 
ferent kinds of commercial fertilizers with a number of farm crops. 

At first, the experiments were made as simple as possible so that the people 
conducting them could furnish complete reports. As experience has been obtained 
the work has gradually become more complicated and 1s improving in value from 
year to year. A number of experimenters conducting work in connection with the 
Experimental Union have been carrying on tests successfully for a number of years, 
and are now in a position to conduct fertilizer work with a large amount of 
satisfaction. 

In 1916, co-operative experiments were conducted with the application of 
manures and fertilizers on potatoes, winter wheat, mangels and rape. Owing to 
the abnormal weather conditions we have not received satisfactory reports of the 
experiments with winter wheat, mangels or rape. As there were eighty farmers 
conducting the experiment with fertilizers and potatoes, we have a sufficient number 
of good reports for presentation at this time. 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS WITH POTATOES. 


As the result of an experiment conducted at the Ontario Agricultural College 
in each of five years, it was found that the Potato Fertilizer and the Royal Canadian 
Fertilizer gave the highest yield of potatoes per acre of the different fertilizers used 
in the five-year experiment. In another experiment, also extending over a period of 
five years, in which several fertilizers were used, the highest yield per acre was 
obtained from a mixed fertilizer similar to the one used in our co-operative experi- 
ments, and which was composed of nitrate of soda, muriate of potash and superphos- 
phate in the proportion by weight of one, one and two, and which was applied at the 
rate of 213 pounds per acre. This was followed by the Potato Fertilizer and the 
Royal Canadian Fertilizer, each of which was applied at the rate of 320 pounds 
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per acre. In consideration of these and other results, a co-operative experiment was 
conducted in each of five years previous to 1912, in which six fertilizers were com- 
pared with each other, with farmyard manure, and with no fertilizer with potatoes. 

Based on the results of these past experiments, it was thought wise to start a 
co-operative experiment in testing different quantities of fertilizers per acre, in com- 
parison with each other, with farmyard manure alone, with farmyard manure and 
fertilizer, and with unfertilized land. We, therefore, placed on our list, in the 
spring of 1912, an experiment with fertilizers, cow manure, and no fertilizer with 
potatoes, and in each year since, this experiment has been conducted in 120 places 
throughout the Province, except in 1915, and again in-1916, when the test was con- 
ducted on 80 farms. In each of five years we divided the fertilizer experiment with 
potatoes into four groups of equal numbers, and used the potato fertilizer for group 
“A,” the Royal Canadian Fertilizer for group “ B,” a fertilizer composed of nitrate 
of soda, muriate of potash and superphosphate in the proportion by weight of seven, 
nine and sixteen for group “C,” and a fertilizer composed of nitrate of soda, muri-_ 
ate of potash and superphosphate in the proportion of one, one and two for group 
“D.” Each of the first three fertilizers was applied alone at the rate of 320, 640: 
and 960 pounds per acre, and 320 pounds in combination, with ten tons of cow 
manure per acre. For group “D” the fertilizer was used alone at the rates of 213, 
426 and 639 pounds per acre, and 213 pounds in combination with ten tons of cow 
manure per acre. In comparison with each of these, another experiment received 
cow manure at the rate of twenty tons per acre, and one plot was left tinfertilized. 

The following were the instructions to the experimenters for the test with com- 
mercial fertilizers, cow manure and no fertilizer with potatoes which has been con- 
ducted in each of the past five years. 


1. Be sure and do not leave out any fertilizer belonging to the experiment. 

2. Secure five hundred pounds of average cow manure, for one plot, and two 
hundred and fifty pounds of average cow manure for another plot, the latter to be used 
in addition to commercial fertilizer as explained below. 

3. Wooden stakes painted white, on which the names of the fertilizers are plainly 
written with a lead pencil, answer nicely for labels. 

4. Wooden stakes, two inches square and two feet long, with the lower ends sharp- 
ened, are very suitable for driving in the ground at the four corners of each plot. 

5. For your experiment be sure to select soil which is very uniform throughout, 
and which is about the average quality of your farm. ; 

6. Locate the experiment some distance away from buildings and trees, in order to 
prevent any injury by poultry or birds, or by the shade or the roots of trees, ete. 
Try and have your experiment near the public road where it can be seen by the people 
who pass by. 

7. Cultivate and harrow the land thoroughly, allowing for a path three feet wide 
between each two plots. | 

8. Carefully measure six uniform plots; each plot being exactly two rods (33 feet) 
long by exactly one rod (sixteen and one-half feet) wide. 

9. Drive the wooden stakes at the four corners of each plot, and leave a clean path 
three feet wide between each two plots. 

10. Leave plot one without any fertilizer or manure as a basis for comparison. Sow 
the complete fertilizer from one of the small bags on plot two, that from the other small 
bag on plot five, that from the medium-sized bag on plot three, and that from the large 
bag on plot four. Spread 250 pounds of average Cow manure on. plot five and 500 pounds 
of average cow manure on plot six. It will be seen that plot five will have both com- 
mercial fertilizer and cow manure. After the commercial fertilizer and cow manure 
have all been applied thoroughly stir the surface of the land to a depth of three or four 
inches on each of the six plots. 

11. Mark out each plot into six rows, having each row thirty-three feet long, and 
allowing thirty-three inches between the rows. 

12. Count the potatoes in each package and cut each lot into one hundred and thirty- 
two pieces. : 

13. Plant all packages of potatoes on the same day, immediately after cutting. Start 
to plant nine inches from the end of each row, and drop the pieces eighteen inches 
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apart. There will thus be room for exactly one’ hundred and thirty-two pieces on each 
plot. if 

14. Carefully treat all the potatoes for the potato beetle or ali ny b fea) 

15. Count the number of hills of potatoes which grow on each plot. 

16. When ripe, dig the potatoes and carefully count and weigh those on each plot 
separately. 

17. Examine your report carefully and see that all the facts of the experiment are 
entered correctly. 

18. Make a copy of the report and keep it yourself for future reference. 

19. Kindly forward the report to C. A. Zavitz, Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont., as 
soon as possible after harvest. 


The following table gives the average results of the various tests of each of the | 
four fertilizers, and also the average results for the four fertilizers comprising in 
all ninety-five separate tests conducted during the five years: 


inca mee Yield of Potatoes per acre (bushels.) 
oes and oa, Royal 7 C. a oy B. ee D. 
anures. : otato : [om Home ve. Four 
ees Sek Fertilizer Sater ae Mixture | Mixture |Fertilizers 
ch ‘ 5 years aia 5 years 5 years 5 years 
(24 tests). (24° tests). (24 tests).|(23 tests).|(95 tests). 
SUN OF TErGLILZOl ey at os bcs «alse les cee sles 138.9 112.6 99.2 139.1 122.4 
Pep MeTtiiZOlss «sities es | 320 6 31 152.0 tatrt 123.6 158.5 141.3 
Bi Pertilizerifi. . 6... | 640 | 12 62 158.8 142.0 135.4 bie 151.6 
EON An poe | 960 | 18 93 163.4 156.6 149.0 178.6 161.9 
Fertilizer........ | 320 
5. eee RNC i ee O31 | 16004 |. 156.7. |) 149.8 | 182.9 4 164-5 
6. Cow manure ..... 120 tons | 600 | 176.1 | 155.3 | 150.2 | 184.8 | 166.6 


The following statement gives the composition of the different fertilizers used . 
in the experiments as determined by the Chemical Department of the College. 

A. Potato fertilizer, 3.19 per cent. nitrogen; 9.25 per cent. available phos- 
phoric acid, and 6.30 per cent. potash. 

B. Royal Canadian, 3.83 per cent. nitrogen; 10.15 per cent. available phos- 
phoric acid, and 5.38 per cent. potash. 

C. ee of soda, 15.7 per cent. nitrogen. 
& ‘ Muriate of potash, 50.9 per cent. potash. 

D. Superphosphate, 15.4 per cent. available phosphoric acid. 

The cost of each fertilizer as given in the table represents approximately, under 
normal conditions, the average cost per acre for the fertilizers as used in the co-op- 
erative experiments. The quotations were based on the factory prices for quantities 
per ton of each one of the fertilizers. The twenty tons of cow manure would mean 
about twelve good-sized loads per acre, and manure in Guelph has been selling at 
about fifty cents per load, which is probably about the average for the Province. It 
is exceedingly diffieult to place a price on farmyard manure, as in most cases it is not 
purchased, but is produced on the farm. Hach person may place such value on the 
manure as he deems expedient, and study the results according to his own circum- 
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*Home mixture “D” was used at the rates of 213, 426 and 639, and at the com- 
parative cost of $4.24, $8.48 and $12.72 per acre. 
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stances. It should be stated that the freight on the fertilizers and the application 
of both the fertilizers and the manure are not taken into consideration in the fore- 
going statement, nor yet is there any account made of the influence of the different 
fertilizers and the manure upon the land after the first season, except in the later. 
experiments. 

It should be understood that the different fertilizers were tested on different ° 
farms. It is, therefore, not fair to make a close comparison of one fertilizer with 
another. ‘The results are valuable in showing the yields from the different amounts 
. of fertilizer in comparison with the yield from no fertilizer, from cow manure alone, 
and from the combination of cow manure and fertilizer. 

The average resuits presented are for the total number of tests for each fer- 
tilizer without respect to the year in which they were conducted. In fact, in 1916, 
there were no successfully conducted experiments with fertilizer “C,” nor were 
there any in 1915 with fertilizer “ D.” 

It will be seen that the increase in the yield of potatoes was not in exact pro- 
portion with the increase in fertilizers. On the average there was an increase in 
yield of potatoes per acre of 18.9 bushels at a cost of 33.4 cents per bushel from 
3820 pounds of fertilizer; of 29.2 bushels at a cost of 43.2 cents per bushel from 640 
pounds of fertilizer; and of 39.5 bushels at a cost of 47.9 cents per bushel from 960 
- pounds of fertilizer. From a study of these results it would seem as though the 
18.9 bushels was the increase from the first 320 pounds of fertilizer; 10.3 bushels 
from the second 320 pounds, and 10.3 bushels per acre for the third 320 pounds. It 
will also be observed that the twenty tons of cow manure per acre increased the 
yield of potatoes 44.2 bushels or 2.1 bushels per acre more than the combination of 
ten tons of cow manure and 320 pounds of fertilizer per acre. The amount of fer- 
tilizer in group “D” was less, therefore, than the amount of each of the other 
groups as has already been explained. It was identical in composition with the home 
mixed fertilizer used for five years at the rate of 213 pounds per acre with potatoes 
throughout Ontario, in experiments conducted on ninety-eight farms, the results of 
which have been presented in former reports. It will be observed that the 213 
pounds per acre of fertilizer “ D ” increased the yield per acre by 19.4 bushels at an 
average cost of 21.9 cents per bushels. 

Hach experimenter was asked to conduct his fertilizer test on the average 
soil of his farm. ‘The results here presented are therefore, for the average soils 
of Ontario. On some farms the fertilizers paid much better than they did on 
others. Lvery farmer who wishes to use fertilizers should become familiar with 
the requirements of his own particular farm. Such experiments as these here 
referred to aid the farmers materially in gleaning useful information regarding 
the value of fertilizers upon their own particular soils. The summary results 
show in a general way, the value of the use of these fertilizers in varying quantities 
and under different conditions on the farm lands of Ontario and should furnish 
valuable suggestions. 

Efforts have been made in the past three years to have the experimenters 
with fertilizers and potatoes continue the tests with grain plots to ascertain 
the after effects of the fertilizers and the manure. We are not in a position as 
yet to report the continuous’ effects of the fertilizers as determined by the co- 
operative experimenters. 

In the spring of 1914, each of the four groups of fertilizers were used with 
the potato crop at the College, according to the same regulations as the tests 
were conducted throughout the Province. The plots were sown with barley in 
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1915, and with oats in 1916, without the application of either fertilizers or manure. 
The oats were seeded with clover, and in 1917 we hope to secure results showing 
the influence of fertilizers and manure with the clover crop, which is the fourth 
year after the application of fertilizers and manure with potatoes. 

The following table gives the yields of potatoes in 1914, of barley straw 
and grain in 1915, and of oat straw and grain in 1916, being the average in 
each case of the four groups of fertilizers: 


Fertilizer | 1914 1915 1916 
Ms per Acre. Potatoes. Barley. Oats. 
Fertilizers | 
and 
Manures. Yield Yield per Acre. Yield per Acre. 
Weight. Cost. REA. 
Straw. | Grain. Straw. ' Grain. 
Pounds | $c. bush. tons bush. tons bush. 
REN ONO TEL Ze bac fs weighs cae Megara i! 79.4 1 OL 36.2 1.00 33.0 
2. Fertilizer .... 320 6 31 106.7 1.15 AG 1.11 BID 
a. Fertilizer .... 640 12 62 115.4 Le16 4207 Pais 35.9 
4, a has Chen 960 18 93 118.8 1.25 47.5 1.12 OOaL 
4 ertilizer .:. 320 es 
5. aes eta Mun ma Oat vn 75 7 1.48 55.2 1.30 76d 
6. Cow Manure..| 20 tons 6 00 182.8 1.70 59.8 1.39 41.8 


It should be understood that in group “D,” the amounts of fertilizers were 
less than in groups “A,” “B” and “OC,” as explained in connection with the 
co-operative tests. The soil on which the experiment was conducted might be 
termed a clay loam. It is quite level and appears to be comparatively uniform 
throughout. It will be seen that each of the fertilizers and manure exerts the 
same influence with the oat crop in the third year after each application was 
made. Farmyard manure showed decidedly the greatest influence on the potato 
crop in 1914, and on both straw and grain in each of the past two years. We 
expect to continue these experiments on the same land for a long period of time. 

A MemBer: What would be the weight of your barley and oats, sown as 
you mention ? 

Dr. Zavitz: We use a standard mixture of 34 pounds of oats and 48 pounds 
of barley, making a total of 82 pounds of the mixture sown per acre. 

A MemBER: Would O.A.C. No. 21 barley and 0.A.C. No. %2 oats do well? 

Dr. Zavitz: No, they would not make a good mixture as the oats would 
ripen about ten days later than the barley. O.A.C. No. 21 barley and 0.A.C. No. 3 
oats make the best mixture I know of, because they not only ripen about the 
same time, but you get quality and quantity as well. 

A MemBer: Do you think cabbage makes a better pasture plant than rape? 

Dr. Zavitz: It would be fully as good. 

A Member: It is a great deal better in my opinion, at least with the kinds 
I have tried. I have not had experience with a very large number of varieties. 
Years ago cabbage was brought to my attention by a man passing along while 
I was gardening. He said, “ Why don’t you try a few heads of cabbage in that 
piece of land you have vacant.” I followed his advice and had two hundred 
head. I do not think there is anything else that will give the same return as a 
field of Cow cabbage. I feel quite satisfied that if any man who will embark 
on the undertaking of putting in a field of Cow cabbage he will more than treble 
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the amount of food he is at present getting off any given area of his land. 1 was 
asked once by a man who was anxious to try cabbage “ What induced you to 
plant this crop?” I told him, and on my suggestion he planted seven thousand 
head in one of the fields of his farm. His results were so successful that from 
that time on he never planted less than from twenty to twenty-five acres, and 
never had a crop of less than 6,500 cabbages to the acre. On the farm where I 
worked the owner was a breeder of champion South Down sheep, and was always 
glad to experiment if he thought it would give good results. We were feeding 
rape cake to the animals that were going on exhibition, but when we began feeding 
this Cow cabbage, both early and late varieties, we no longer required the same 
amount of cake. After commencing to grow cabbage I never knew that farm 
to be short of feed. 

Dr. Zavitz: That is splendid information. We want more experimenters 
of that kind. 

A Memper: In feeding it to dairy cows did you find it to injure the milk 
in any way? 

A MemBER: No, but we never fed it to milk cows except just after milking. 

A MEMBER: What potatoes were mentioned in your paper? 

Dr. Zavitz: The Davies’ Warrior, a late variety, and the Extra Harly 
Kureka, an early variety. 

A MEMBER: How is the Ligowa oat? 

Dr. ZAvitz: The Ligowa oat has done very well in Montana and generally 
in the Western States. It gives a good length of straw and a good yield, but 
matures somewhat late. We have had it for fifteen years, securing it first from 
Dr. Saunders, at Ottawa. Since then we have obtained fresh seed from other 
sources. It is a good oat. 

A MemsBer: What about the White Wave variety? 

Dr. Zavirz: It has just given fair results in our experiments. 

A Memser: How does the Swedish Select oat compare with other varieties 
in Ontario? | 

Dr. Zavitz: It does not do as well here as in the North-western States. In 
Wisconsin it has done very well. We tried it some years ago and found it did 
not fulfil the expectations we had of it from the reports of others growing it in 
the North-western States. The trouble is we have about fifty to seventy fairly good 
varieties of oats, of which this is one. What is wanted is an outstanding oat. 

A Memper: In Wyoming I have seen the Swedish Select outyield any other 
variety. 

Dr. Zavitz: I know it has given excellent results in the north-west. A 
variety may do very well in one locality but not in another. 

A Memser: How about oats and emmer, ‘and oats and barley? Which do 
you think is the better combination ? 

Dr. ZAvitz: Emmer and oats do not make a good combination. The oats 
do not stand up well with the emmer as the latter is weak in the straw. 

A Memeper: How about oats and spring wheat? 

Dr. Zavitz: We have not obtained as large a yield from oats and spring 
wheat sown together as from barley and oats in combination. I might mention 
that in the north-western States, where there is a lack of moisture, they get a 
better crop of emmer than we do in Ontario. Hmmer is a drought resisting plant. 

A Member: Will oats and barley make good hog feed when sown together? 

Dr. Zavitz: Yes, it makes good hog feed, being about the same as emmer 
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and barley. Emmer competed favorably with oats here in a dry season, but the 
last two or three seasons which have been wet has reduced the yield considerably. 
I doubt if it will ever become as prominent here as it is in the west. 

Pror. Murray: We have tested the Registered Banner oat from the Maritime 
Provinces in our experimental plots at Macdonald College. About eight years 
ago there was a carload of Registered Banner oats brought in from the Maritime 
Provinces and sold in Quebec City. The quality of oats at that time, at the 
Provincial Fairs of Quebec was very poor, but last year there were some of the 
finest oats exhibited that I have ever seen, and at almost every exhibition these 
fine oats were the product of the first carload of Registered Banner oats which 
were sold eight years ago in Quebec City. Now, the Maritime Province oats are 
quite generally sown throughout Quebec Province. 

Dr. Zavitz: Will they compare favorably with the home grown seed? 

Pror. Murray: Yes, the Maritime Provinces produce excellent oats; in fact, 
the quality of their oats is on the average better than that grown in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Mr. Waven: Oats from the Maritime Provinces, providing you buy from a 
_ reliable man, will be pretty sure to give you good results. 

Dr. Zavitz: I have just returned from Nova Scotia, and in the Short Course 
there this point was emphasized: If you get Banner oats, such as War Sealed, 
which is the best strain, you will be pretty sure to get good results. If you 
write for these oats you could apply to the Department of Agriculture, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.1., or to the President of the Agricultural College at Truro. 

A Member: The reason I asked this question is that a friend of mine pur- 
chased some oats from Prince Edward Island, Registered American Banner, and 
sowed them beside our own oats. They were the largest oats I ever saw, but 
the mistake was made in not sowing them thickly enough. I would suggest oats 
like that for heavy land such as we have in Northern and Western Ontario, but 
it would be necessary to increase the amount of seed over what is generally sown 
in Ontario. 


RESULTS OF CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS IN APICULTURE. 
Mortey Pertit, Provincia, Aprarist, 0.A.C., GuELPH. 


Beekeepers are annually confronted with problems peculiar to the individual 
year. What was their greatest difficulty last year may not cause trouble this, and 
small features of management which were overlooked in 1915 may have been very 
important in 1916. For these reasons the experiments to be of real value must be 
extended over a series of years, so as to gain cumulative evidence. With this in 
view practically every experiment is continued from year to year—and others 
added. 

The season of 1916 was particularly favorable for the production of honey, 
because of a combination of circumstances, particularly the frequent rains. It will 
be remembered that the clover plant bears honey in the second year of its life. A 
super-abundance of moisture during the growing period of the first year, a favor- 
able winter, much more moisture the second year right up to the blooming period, 
then heat and fine weather while honey is yielding—these are the conditions of- 
clover honey production. Ontario experienced these conditions leading up to the 
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large crop of 1913 and again in 1916. It is to be hoped that 1917 will not be a 
failure like 1914 was. While continuous rains make travelling difficult and out- 
side work disagreeable, the beekeeper should remember that it is often too dry and 
almost never too wet for a good crop of honey. 

The past season was one of excessive swarming—one when most rules of swarm 
prevention failed. Only drastic measures would control. One yard under the 
writer’s observation wintered well and several colonies had contracted swarming 
impulse by June 1st; this in spite of double brood chambers having been given 
previously. If the trend of the season had been properly foreseen these colonies 
should have been divided at that time. The effort to hold them together was con- 
tinued with the expectation that the flow would begin in a few days. Rain con- 
tinued till the 24th, then the first real warm day came on June 26th, when the 
scale hive gained 14 lbs. From that on the flow was continuous for one month, 
then it cut off almost as quickly as it had started. 

Experimenters were hampered not only by an excessive tendency to swarm 
on the part of bees, but by a great scarcity of labor for general farm work, and 
plans for both bees and men were disorganized by the rainy weather which threw 
the June work over into the month of July, which is already over-crowded under 
normal conditions. ‘The situation was made even worse by the fact that beekeepers 
became discouraged during the rainy weather and failed to order sufficient supplies 
to take care of the honey crop which came in abnormal quantities in July. The 
great quantity of combs which had to be built made the new experiments 11 and 12 
especially popular, the former being a new style of tool for embedding the wires 
of frames in foundation, and the latter a method of wiring frames so that a full 
sheet of foundation is held securely without the trouble of fastening it to the top 
bar. In both cases we supplied the material for the experiment. 

Eleven different experiments were offered and the materials for 475 separate 
tests were sent out. The average sized apiary represented was 31 colonies, 


Swarm ContTROL GROUP. 


ExpEermMent No, 1.—Prevention of Natural Swarming in Extracted Honey Pro- 
. duction by Holding the Colony Together. 


Full directions for this experiment «were published in the Annual Report for 
1910, page 49. It consists in keeping the bees comfortable by giving room for the 
queen to lay and for the storagetof honey from week to week as needed and before 
the swarming impulse is developed. 

Instructions were sent to 57 experimenters'and 12 reports were received. One 
beekeeper reported that he was able to produce 25 lbs. per colony more than his 
usual method and to prevent all swarming. Another reported that he had no fear 
of swarming, as he is now “ master of the situation.” ; 

In only one case was the experiment a failure, and the experimenter added 
that “the bees got ahead of me so I could not carry out the experiment.” 


Exprertment No. 2.—Prevention of Natural Swarming in Comb Honey Production 
by Artificial Shaken Swarming. 


This method is described in the Annual Report for ‘1911, page 51. 
The bees are allowed to contract the swarming impulse and are then shaken 
on to starters in the brood chamber to encourage them te work in the supers. 
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Eleven beekeepers received instructions for this experiment and two reports 
were received, one stating that the experimenter had been using the same method 
previously and was, therefore, unable to make a comparison. The other reported 
that he had ‘received enough pay for a lot of experience. 


EXPERIMENT No, 3.—Prevention of Natural Swarming by Manipulation of Hives 
instead of Combs. 


Instructions for this experiment are as follows: 


Whenever on the weekly examination a colony is found to be occupying all the 
spaces between combs right out to both outside walls of the :brood chamber (A 
Fig. 1), it is given on top an extra brood chamber (B Fig. 2) with empty worker 
combs, preferably some which have had brood reared in them. In good colonies 


Management of Lot A to prevent swarming. 


this may occur in May, and the extra laying space for the queen puts:a strong check 
on the swarming impulse, so that when treated in time they will not likely swarm 
for three or inne weeks. ‘The experimenter should continue the weekly examina- 
tion, however, just for his own edification and satisfaction. Dark honey stored 
during fruit bloom or left over from last year should be uncapped, a little each 
week, to get the bees to use it up in brood rearing. Any surplus of this must be 
removed when the clover flow starts. 
A colony should never be left with a double brood chamber of Langstroth 
depth for more than three or four weeks. If left longer the lower sct of combs is 
usually deserted and becomes pollen clogged. On the other hand .the queen should 
be excluded from all supers at least as weeks before extracting. This limits 
the time of shutting the queen below again in clover districts to about June 15th 
to 30th. If delayed as long as possible swarming will be practically eliminated. 
Some time between these dates, then, blow smoke rather freely down between the 
combs of B, wait about a minute for the queen to get down, and lift B off. On A 
place a queen-excluder and an extracting super C, then B on top and the cover. 
(See Fig. 3.) 
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Usst Broop In “B” For NUCLEI. 


Next apiary day the brood in B is nearly all capped, and likely has a number 
of nice queen cells. It is now in prime condition to lift off for a nucleus according 
to directions given in the bulletin. In doing this no precautions should be taken 
to prevent bees returning to the colony from the nucleus, the brood in the latter 
being capped, requires very few bees to care for it, and the colony needs workers for 
the harvest. 

A second super D, may be added to the colony if needed at the time of setting 
off the nucleus. (See Fig. 4.) % 


To REQUEEN THE APIARY. 


This nucleus should be left beside the colony for one week, or until young 
queens are nearly ready to hatch, then removed to another part of the apiary to rob 
it of its flying bees and to avoid any danger of what might be called an “ after- 
swarm.” If the queen is not one from which you care to breed, you might destroy 
all the cells and put in a cell from a good queen. | 

After the young queen starts to lay she can be introduced to any full colony, 
according to directions given under “ Requeening” in the bulletin. This is a 
very good way to see that each colony has a young queen for going into winter 
quarters. If one is buying or rearing queens from selected stock they can be in- 
troduced to these nuclei at the time of setting off. In that case the queen cells 
avould have to be destroyed. 


WATCH FOR SWARMING IMPULSE CONTINUES. 


Each week after setting off the nucleus, the brood chamber A should he ex- 
amined for queen cells. This may be done by simply tipping it up and looking 
underneath. It has been found that where combs are straight and even the most 
likely places for queen cells are along their lower edges, and where they are built 
for swarming there are sure to be some there in plain sight. Whenever any queen 
cells with eggs or larve are seen, the hive should be manipulated as follows: 

Move the brood chamber A with its bottom board to one side and put in its 
place on the original stand the nucleus B, making sure that it has not more than 
one queen cell, unless all its cells are hatched and it has a young queen. On B 
place the excluder and the supers C and D, and if they are filling nicely and the 
honey flow is still good, a third super E may be added. (See Fig. 5.) Because 
of its removal from the stand, the colony in A with the old queen loses most of its 
flying bees to the working colony, gives up the idea of swarming and destroys its 
cells. It can be depleted still more if desired by removal to another stand on the 
next visit, and may be requeened for increase, or united to its original colony at the 
end of the season. 


MAKING INCREASE. 


It is not at all necessary to allow bees to swarm in order to get increase. For 
this purpose the combs of the brood chamber B may be divided into two or three 
nuclei at the time of first setting off, giving to each not less than two good combs 
of worker brood, one or more combs of honey, and some empty worker combs or 
frames of wired foundation. This may be repeated with A when it is set out. 
Each nucleus must be given a capped queen cell or a queen. 
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- Givine Room In SUPERs, 

The method of swarm prevention just described gives the queen room by taking 
away the brood and leaving the workers to gather honey. It is also necessary to 
see that the extracting supers do not get at all crowded with honey. It is most 
important to have plenty of supers. It saves time during the busy season and also 
gives a much better quality of honey to tier up supers and not extract until the 
close of the white honey season. On the other hand it is necessary to remove all 
_ the white honey that is ripe just before the bees begin to gather dark honey. This, 
in most sections, is about the first of August. 

Modifications of this method hee been used by some of the most extensive 
producers of extracted honey. In the hands of amateurs it has given various 
degrees of success. Of the 24 experimenters 14 reported, and where details of the 
instructions were carried out, the swarming was controlled to a very marked degree. 
One beekeeper succeeded in completely controlling the swarming, others having 
from 5 per cent. to 35 per cent. of swarms. In every case the crop was larger in 
the experimental group than in those managed by ordinary methods. 


SPRING MANAGEMENT. 


EXPERIMENT No. 4.—This is a method of Spring Management to get Strong 
Colomes for the Honey Flow. 


It was reported in the Annual Report for 1914, page 44. 

The wet spring of 1916 was very well suited for this experiment. Even when 
the bees were able to fly and gather small quantities of nectar, the additional feed 
seems to have been profitably given. 

Instructions for this experiment were sent to 64 experimenters and 26 reports 
were received. Even when the experiment was only carried on to a limited extent 
the resulis were satisfactory. Especially is this method valuable for strengthening 
weak colonies-so as to bring them into shape for the honey flow. One beekeeper 
reported over 40 lbs. per onan from his stimulated group in advance of that re- 
ceived from his other colonies. 


QUEEN INTRODUCTION, 


The season was particularly favorable for the rearing and introducing of 
queens. The heavy flow of nectar, which was continuous for a month or more, 
made it easy to introduce queens by almost any method. 

The same experiments as in previous years, namely, No. 6 and No. 7, were 
repeated and met with good 1esults. No. 6 is described in the 1915 Annual Report, 
page 45. No. 7 is described in the 1914 Annual Report, page 44. On the whole, 
the fasting method of introducing queens seems to have met with greater success 
than the smoke method. ! 


EXPERIMENT No. 9.—Wire-Cloth Bee Escape Board. 


The bee escape is used for removing bees from supers when the honey is to be . 
taken from the hives. It consists of a small device in the centre of a board placed 
between the brood chamber and supers which entirely cuts off communication 
except through the bee escape. -The bees in the supers very soon learn that they 
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are separated from the brood and pass through the bee escape, where they are com- 
pelled to push their way between delicate springs which close behind them and 
prevent their return. 

The experiment consisted of a test of what is called a “ventilated bee escape 
board,” the ventilating feature consisting of wire-cloth in two thicknesses with 
space between to prevent communication of bees through the meshes. The pur- 
pose of ventilation is to prevent the smothering of bees in the super in hot weather, 
also to prevent the rapid cooling of combs when the escape is used in cool weather. 

Thirty-four experimenters received bee escapes of this type and 18 reports were 
received. ‘These seem to have all been successful with it and made such comments 
as the following: “I cannot praise it enough.” “I would no more think of 
running an apiary without bee escape boards than without queen excluders.” ~ 

The time required for the bees to leave the supers depended largely on the 
bees and the weather. On some colonies the supers would be free of bees two 
hours after the escapes were put in place, while others required twenty-four hours. 
Placing the boards in the evening and removing the supers the following morning 
seems to be a favorite practice. The use of an efficient escape board tends to pre- 
vent robbing and so avoids much disturbance and irritation of the bees. It saves 
the labor of brushing or removing the bees from the combs in other ways. 


EXPERIMENT No. 10.—Outdoor Wintering. 


Instructions for this experiment included directions for making a quadruple 
wintering case and the packing of the bees. It required in addition to considerable 
forethought and planning, quite an outlay for materials for the cases. Further- 
more, the experiment had to be started one fall and continued till the following 
summer to obtain the results of the work. The unfavorable labor conditions on 
the farm prevented many experimenters from carrying out the instructions. 

Outdoor wintering in Ontario is gaining in favor annually, and where the 
apiary is well sheltered from the cold winds and the hives packed according to in- 
structions, very good results have followed. One great advantage of out-door 
wintering is the spring protection. One experimenter says: “It was decided to 
bring the three out-yards together into one yard and the yards to be moved were 
unpacked about May 15th. The other yards were not unpacked until June 7th 
and 8th. The cool, damp weather which followed certainly checked the unpacked 
colonies. ‘They did not develop anything like the strength of the packed colonies 
and on every occasion I observed that the packed colonies were working better than 
the unpacked.” 


EXPERIMENT No, 11.—New Style Wire Embedder, 


This is a small tool made of brass constructed on the plan of a soldering iron. 
The embedder is heated over a lamp and run along the wire, causing it to melt its 
way half through the foundation, and when conditions are favorable, liquid wax 
flows over the wire completely embedding it. It was devised by Burton N. Gates, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Apiculture, Massachusetts Agricultural College. On 
account of industrial conditions the supply of these tools was limited and only 
twenty-one experimenters could be accommodated with material. This little tool 
was very favorably received. While some experimenters report being able to do 
quicker work all agree that it does better work than any of the old style embedders. 
Many state that it takes a little longer time, but does better work after some 
practice. 
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EXxpertImMent No. 12.—A method of Wiring Frames so that a Full Sheet of Founda- 
tion is held Securely Without the Troublé of Fastening it to the Top Bar. 


Top bars of frames are usually made 7% inch deep with what is called the 
groove and wedge arrangement for fastening the upper edge of the foundation. 
The writer has found that a top bar 5% inch deep has plenty of strength and 
allows for almost two more rows of cells on the surface area of each comb. The 
task of fitting the edge of the foundation into the groove and of driving the wedge 
home takes a great deal of time and patience. There is a double loss, therefore, 
in using the standard top bar—comb space and time. | 

To overcome this the top bar of the experimental frame is made plain and the 
frame wired with four wires instead ofi three, the upper wire being one-quarter 
inch below the top bar and supported in the middle by a small staple. The wires 
are drawn tight and one operation of embedding completes the task of fastening in 
the foundation. 

Ten frames in the flat with wire, nails and instructions were sent to each of 
"6 experimenters. Seldom is there such uniformity of favorable opinion expressed 
about any device in beekeeping. Every one of the 39 reports stated that the ex- 
perimenter considered it a great improvement on the groove and wedge method. 
Following are some of the favorable comments: 


“T found this method very satisfactory, in fact I consider it the ideal method, and I 
have been using it ever since I learned of it. I did not have the slightest difficulty in 
nailing up frames, wiring or putting in foundation. I was thirty minutes nailing up and 
wiring, and between five and six minutes embedding the foundation, using a spur 
embedder for the purpose. : 

The racks can be nailed faster than the Hoffman-Langstroth frame, wired just as 
quickly, and the foundation placed in them a great deal faster. I also find the bees 
build them nicer from the top bar and make straighter combs than in the others. 

I like the top bars of the frames sent and purpose having two or three thousand 
made this winter. It looks to me now that the wedge and groove plan was a lot of 
unnecessary work. 

It takes less time to embed the foundation and I fancied the foundation didn’t 
buckle as much, and I rather like the appearance of them better.” 


SPECIAL EXPERIMENT ON RACES OF BEES. 


Seventy-four queens from different breeders were sent to that number of ex- 
perimenters to test their ability to resist European Foul Brood. ‘The queens were 
introduced to infected colonies and their progress is being noted. On account of 
the heavy honey flow the disease almost disappeared in all colonies which were not * 
too far gone, so the test will need to be continued till next year for satisfactory 
results. 


SuMMARY. 


The following is a summary of the experiments sent out and the number of 
reports received : 

As previously stated, the season and shortage of farm help were against this 
work and on this account many who derived benefit from the experiments failed 
to report. The reports, however, are encouraging and the effect on the production 
of honey of this work which has now been carried on for seven years is very marked. 
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Experiment No. Experimenters. Reports. 
Rh b a) at ie aR a oa 57 12 
Aeeeeee Cee eee eo ae 11 2 
Berens Whihene tee yoke ee Bel Magn oe 24 14 
Bet renner ee ie ge 64 26 
Dee rete ioe eee ard aS roe dss ee 19 12 
Esa See ee tee cts Pele Mees 10 | 
LS octane ee ee ae aes ie ie pe a 34 18 
LINN ae 6 Sa ai eee yn 85 Not complete till next spring 
ji Peace I atois meee ctuwreh te ohne 21 14 
WAS AT Se hae ail Mg ta oy A oh aS 76 | 39 
DS DECI iecenws chee rie i evans A6 . 74 | Not complete till next spring 
LObaL 3 aptintae rete tee, « oeee ae 475 | 144 
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CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS IN WEED ERADICATION. 


Pror. J. E. Howitt, 0.A.C., Guerra. 


These co-operative experiments have now been conducted for five successive 
years. The object of this work is to have carried on by men on their own farms 
experiments in the eradication of weeds, the results of which will furnish data 
from which definite statements may be made regarding the best methods of con- 
trolling the various injurious weeds. Each year early in the spring circulars are 
sent out inviting men who have any of the weeds included in the list of experi- 
ments on their farms to co-operate in the work. Those who sign the application 
forms for any of the weed experiments are furnished with detailed information con- 
cerning the carrying out of the work, and late in the fall they are supplied with 
blank forms on which to report the results. 

Seven experiments in all have been tried, viz., the use of rape in the destruc- 
tion of Perennial Sow Thistle, a system of intensive cropping and cultivation for 
the eradication of Perennial Sow Thistle, the use of rape in the eradication of 
Twitch Grass, a method of cultivation and cropping for the destruction of Twitch 
Grass, spraying with iron sulphate to destroy mustard in cereal crops, and a 
method of cultivation for the destruction of Ox-eye Daisy. 

During the past five years some sixty farmers co-operated in this work. The 
last two years the experimenters have been fewer and the results not quite so satis- 
factory. This is largely due to continued wet weather preventing the carrying out 
of the work involved in such experiments. The following is a very brief summary 
of the five years’ work: Experiment No. 1. The use of rape in the destruction of 
Perennial Sow Thistle. Total number of experimenters 13. Reporting com- 
plete success 6. Partial success 8. Failure 1. Instruction not carried out 3. 

Experiment No. 3. The use of rape in the destruction of Twitch Grass. 
Total number of experimenters 14. Reporting complete success 7. Partial success 
3. Not reporting 4. 

Experiment No. 5. Method for the eradication of Bladder Campion or Cow 
Bell. Total number of experimenters 8. Reporting complete success 5. Partial 
success 1. Not reporting 2. 

Experiment No. 6. Total number of experimenters 25. Reporting complete 
success 15. Partial success 2. Failure 3. No reports 5. 
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These experiments have been carried on for five successive years in many parts 
of the Province, on-various types of soil and under different climatic conditions. 
The results, therefore, should be a safe index for the whole Province. They may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

First, that good cultivation followed by rape sown in drills provides a means 
of eradicating both Perennial Sow Thistle and Twitch Grass; second, that rape is 
a more satisfactory crop to use in the destruction of Twitch Grass than buckwheat ; 
Third, that rape gives much better results in the eradication of Twitch Grass and 
Perennial Sow Thistle when sown in drills and cultivated than it does when sown 
broadcast; fourth, that thorough deep cultivation in fall and spring followed by a 
well cared for hoed crop will destroy Bladder Campion; fifth, that Mustard may 
be prevented from seeding in oats, wheat and barley by spraying with a twenty. per 
cent. solution of iron calniiae without any serious injury to the standing crop or 
to fresh seedings of clover. 

Points of interest brought out by the experiments in spraying with iron 
sulphate to destroy Mustard were: 

1. The necessity of spraying early, just when the plants are coming into 
bloom. If the spraying is left too late the older plants will not be destroyed by 
the solution and will form seed; and hence the experiment will not be entirely 
satisfactory. 

2. To spray thoroughly with a good pressure. In,order to spray thorotghly 
with an ordinary broadcast attachment it is necessary to keep the horses walking 
very slowly. If an attempt is made to cover the ground quickly some of the plants 
will be missed and the results will not be entirely satisfactory. 

3. In regard to the cost of spraying with iron sulphate it was found that the 
cost of material per acre varied from $1' to $2.40. Iron sulphate has advanced 
in price from $1 to $2 per cwt., so that it now costs from $2.50 to $3.50 per acre 
for material to spray mustard. 
| A Member: In regard to the spraying of mustard with iron sulphate do you 
think it would entirely kill the mustard ? 

Pror. Howitt: Yes, we have had a number of experiments and with one of 
them the mustard was so thick there was hardly any grain in the field. We sprayed 
it and the results were most satisfactory. 

A MemsBer: How many years do you think mustard should be sprayed to 
entirely eradicate it? 

Pror. Howirr: That depends upon the kind of mustard in the field, the 
amount of mustard seed in the soil, and the method of cultivation practised. It 
will likely require three or four years. 

A Member: At what stage in the life of the mustard would you spray? 

Pror, Howitt: We think that for the most satisfactory results mustard should 
be sprayed just when the plants are coming into bloom—when the first blossoms 
in the field are showing yellow. If left later than this period the results will be 
unsatisfactory. 

A MEMBER: What proportion of iron sulphate and water do you use? 

Pror. Howitt: We use a 20 per cent. solution; 2 pounds of iron sulphate and 
from 40 to 80 gallons of water. 

A MEMBER: How many acres would that spray ? 

Pror, Howrtt: It takes from a barrel and a half to two barrels per acre, but, 
of course, it depends to some extent on how thick the mustard is. 

A MEMBER: Can you give us about the cost per acre? 
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Pror. Howrrt: The cost of our experiments vary from $1.50 to $2.40 per 
acre, but during the last year the price of iron sulphate has doubled on account of 
the war, therefore, the cost would be double. 

A MeEmBER: Then the cost would be $5 per acre? 

Pror. Howirr: It amounts to about $4.25. 

A MemBer: How about handling twitch grass? 

Pror. Howrrr: The best method of handling twitch grass is to thoroughly 
cultivate the soil until the middle of June, thus preventing the twitch grass from 
making any growth above the ground. Then sow rape in drills about twenty-six 
inches apart, cultivating the soil between the rows as much as possible, and allow 
the rape to make its ‘itl growth before pasturing it. 

Mr. R. A. LEHMAN: I have a resolution here, passed by the East Simcoe Board 
of Agriculture, and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read it: 


Orillia, January 6th, 1917. 


In view of the fact that noxious weeds have, to a large extent, been allowed to 
seed on highways, waste and pasture lands, and are fast becoming a serious menace to 
cultivated, areas, we believe a special effort should be made to control them. 

The scarcity of labor makes the usual method of control (that of cutting while in 
bloom), practically impossible; however, it is very noticeable that where sheep pasture 
on the roadways the majority of these weeds are held well in check, but farmers hesi- 
tate to let their sheep run on the roadways because of the loss from dogs, for which they 
are not recompensed; therefore, we, the East Simcoe Board of Agriculture, have requested 
our first vice-president to bring before the annual meeting of the Experimental Union, 
held at Guelph, January the 9th and 10th, the following resolution: 

Moved by Mr. George Raikes, Barrie, seconded by Mr. Robert C. Hipwell, Orillia, that 
the Government be requested to amend the Act regarding compensation for sheep de- 
stroyed by dogs, so that it will apply to sheep on roadways as well as on private 
property. 


D. A. SMITH, Hawkestone, T. F. SWINDLE, Orillia, 
President, Secretary-Treasurer. 


A MemMBER: I would like to see the roadside clear of weeds, but if farmers are — 
allowed to run their sheep on the roadside it would entail an extra expense to the 
township. 

A MemBeER: Yes, but allowing sheep to run on the roadside to keep down the 
weeds is only part of weed eradication; the fields bordering these roadsides would 
still be as bad as they are at present. 

A Member: It will certainly increase the expense on the townships, for if J 
am right the township now pays for the damage to sheep by dogs up to, I think, ten 
dollars out of the funds secured from the dog tax. 

Mr. Harrick: We should, in the first place, see that the dogs are sufficiently 
taxed, and then we should see that our own dogs are carefully looked after. There 
are, however, one or two reasons why I do not think the resolution should be 
carried any further at this time. The number of motors travelling our country 
roads is very large, and there would be considerable damage to sheep if they were 
allowed to run on the roadside. 

Mr. Montrrrn: There may be some misunderstanding as to what is meant 
to have a statutory approval for allowing sheep to run on the roadways. I think 
we should be careful in this matter. The people of a large part of this Province 
have come to the conclusion that stock of any kind should not be allowed to run 
on the roadside, and in giving our approval to this resolution we may be mis- 
representing the majority. While I am in sympathy with the sheep industry, and 
the increase of live stock generally, still, I see the danger of our Union giving 
approval to an Act allowing the running of live stock on the road. 
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POTATO GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN ONTARIO. 


FH. C. Harr, Toronto. 


There are in the Province of Ontario eight or nine Growers’ Organizations 
producing and marketing potatoes commercially. One or two of these handle 
potatoes alone, the others market other farm products as well. These organiza- 
tions are The Rainy River Potato Growers’ Association at Emo, Thunder Bay Co- 
operative Marketing Association of Fort William and Port Arthur, Hillsburg 
Potato Growers’ Association, Hillsburg, Lambton Co-operative Association of 
Sarnia, Independent Vegetable Growers’ Association of Sarnia, Pelee Island Co- 
operative Marketing Association, Blezard Valley Association, Nipissing District 
and Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Nipissing District. 

At Hepworth, the centre of a small, but excellent potato growing section, 
there is now being organized another potato marketing association, and the United 
Farmers of Ontario are, I understand, endeavoring to handle potatoes in a 
wholesale way. One of these firms, that at Emo, initiated its business by the 
purchase of a carload of seed potatoes of one variety. One or two others only, 
however, have taken this step, but each of them has to a large extent reached 
the point where all its members are growing at least one class of potatoes. 

The situation in Ontario with regard to marketing potatoes in the Province 
is well known. The Province produces about 18,000,000 bushels annually, about 
one-third of the production of Canada, and three times the production of New 
Brunswick. In spite of this fact, however, we import from both ends of the 
Dominion of Canada. New Brunswick potatoes, which are known on the whole 
hemisphere and command a market everywhere, sell for at least ten cents a bag 
over Ontario potatoes on our own markets. Ontario should be in a position not 
only to supply the Province but to export as well. At this time of national 
saving it is too great a waste to haul potatoes from Edmonton, Alberta, for 
consumption in the homes of Ontario when they can be grown here profitably 
and marketed economically. These facts have been known to the farmers of 
the Province for a long time and yet the situation has not been materially 
improved, and would indicate that something more than mere exhortation is 
necessary. ‘I'he results of the operations of these growers’ firms in Ontario strongly 
indicate that the ultimate remedy lies in the direction of organization and 
organization for business purposes. In every instance, where such organization 
has taken place, the quantity and quality of potatoes in the district has been 
materially increased, due of course, to the fact that each of these firms has a 
business reputation and a business connection to maintain and endeavors to see 
to it that its members maintain the quality and quantity of their product. 

The individual grower, without organization, even though he takes all the 
expert advice as to growing one variety, spraying, and other cultural methods 
conducive to quality, finds himself at a serious disadvantage when it comes to 
marketing. Many of his neighbors are growing a multiplicity of varieties, and 
are not producing the quality, with the result that his district is not favorably 
known, and his own limited output is not sufficient to gain recognition on the 
market, and his financial returns, irrespective of the quality, are the same as 
those of his neighbors. It is this financial reason, perhaps more than any 
other, which has prevented the more general adoption of better methods in 
production. Business organizations of growers, rather than general meetings of 
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farmers, have certainly proved more effective in the production of quality and 
quantity and in the elimination of waste. 

Moreover, for the individual grower to properly market there are necessary 
factors other than uniformity and quality, such as advertising, proper packages, 
transportation questions, supply and demand in the various markets, etc., which 
can only be known to the average grower through the manager of an organization 
actually engaged in the trade. 

I believe, however, there is one serious defect in all these organizations which 
must in time be remedied. It is not enough to grow one variety in a district; 
there should be a grading of each member’s product. The time is certainly 
coming when practically all of our farm products must, if the producers and 
consumers are to receive justice, be placed upon the market under legal grades. - 
Until such time as these legal grades are established, as they are now established 
for apples, these growers’ firms should establish their own grades. It would 
appear that the objections against the feasibility of grading potatoes are no 
more sound than the objections we heard against grading apples when this was 
under discussion. There is possibly one exception to this in the fact that apples 
are hand picked, while potatoes are not. There are on the market, however, 
sizing machines which have proved efficient and which solve the question of 
grading for these potato growers’ organizations. As at present managed, these 
organizations have certainly increased the quality of the product, but because 
there is no grading there is a tendency for the best growers in the district to 
remain outside of such an organization. His superior production, due to his 
more expensive methods and to his initiative and intelligence, is not returned 
to him in a just proportion but is used to increase the value of all the potatoes 
shipped by the firm. Such a grower, if he is in an organization, in time becomes 
justly dissatisfied, and I would strongly urge upon any community contemplating 
the organizing of the marketing of potatoes to institute a grading system of 
their product and pay their members on this graded basis. 

In conjunction with Mr. 8. C. Johnston, Vegetable Expert in the Depart- 
ment, we suggest such a grading as follows: 

Potatoes late. Fancy. One variety, true to type. Sound, smooth, clean, 
uniform in size, and not varying over one inch in diameter, and of at least: 
medium size for the variety. | 

No. 1. One type of color, ripe, uniform in size but not over size for the 
variety, and not under two inches in diameter, smooth, free from irregularities 
in shape and at least medium depth of eyes, free from earth, free from blemishes 
caused by insects, diseases, sun-scald or by implements, and not more than ten 
per cent. showing any or all defects. 

No. 2. One color, ripe, fairly uniform in size (not less than 17% inches in 
diameter), fairly free from earth, not more than 30 per cent. scabby and knobby 
and affected by insects, and not more than 5 per cent. affected by blight or rot. 

This grading is, as intimated, merely suggestive, but I wish to point out 
that the actual wording of such grades is relatively unimportant; the main 
thing is the separation of the product into definite and systematic qualities and 
no matter what the wording of the grades may be these qualities will in time 
be recognized and looked for by the trade. 

The potato industry in Ontario is worth between fifteen and twenty million 
dollars annually, an industry well worth consideration. There are more potatoes 
produced than in any other one Province in the Dominion and more than the 
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three Maritime Provinces put together. In British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island the potato is the 
third most important crop, and each of these Provinces sends potatoes to our 
markets and at enhanced prices over our domestic product. In Ontario prac- 
tically every potato grower is his own market man and there are too few organized 
and concerted actions by the growers to efficiently place their product on the 
market, to the injury of producer and consumer. The solution would seem to 
lie in the direction of more of these growers’ firms in the country, and organized 
on a basis that they may be able to take their legitimate place in the trade. The 
Department is glad to assist in such organizing and it is to be hoped that the 
Department will also have in its employ marketing experts who will be able to 
assist and advise with such firms in their actual business operations after they 
are organized. 


WHAT ONTARIO SHOULD DO IN REGARD TO POTATO PRODUCTION. 
ANDREW ELLIOTT, GALT. 


Perhaps there is no factor which has had as much to do with the high cost 
of living as the potato crop. We have two what we may call great staple foods, 
wheat grain and potatoes. Unlike wheat, however, the potato crop cannot be 
kept for so long a period, and any great surplus of potatoes that we had in 
times past, in Ontario, simply meant that the price was forced down, because- 
we had no outside market, and we were compelled to sell or give away as.,the 
case might be. Only a few years ago I bought one hundred bags of. potatoes, 
at fifteen cents a bag to feed to my stock. The farmer who produced these 
potatoes said: “ No more potatoes for me,” and he went out of the business 
except, of course, producing enough for his own use. Taking into consideration 
the fact that during the last few years potatoes in the Province of Ontario have 
been almost a failure, and that for years back we have been importing, would 
alone raise the price. We are importing potatoes from the United States, and are 
also bringing them east from the Maritime Provinces, from Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. My judgment is that we cannot produce such good 
crops here as they do out west where irrigation is used, but it costs a great 
deal to haul them from the west, from the centre of the Northern States, or 
from our own prairie Provinces to the consumer in this country. It is only when 
we have a potato famine that we can expect to bring potatoes from the west. 
We have been bringing a larger and larger amount from the Maritime Provinces, 
these potatoes coming chiefly from the Province of New Brunswick. New Bruns- 
wick potatoes come largely from the Counties of Carleton and Queens. Carleton 
County runs east and north of a great potato producing county in Maine, a 
county where I have seen twenty million bushels of potatoes, which is more than 
the whole Province of Ontario produces. The character of the soil in that 
district in the State of Maine is very much the same as that in Carleton County, 
New Brunswick. It is composed very largely of broken stone, together with 
some fine sand and a small amount of clay. We would call this a very inferior 
soil in Ontario, but it is one that seems to-be able to produce great crops of 
potatoes of the very best shape. The farmers there, when they want to grow 
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potatoes, take a sod land which has not been broken up for an ordinary lifetime. 
On that soil from $30 to $40 worth of fertilizer would be applied per acre before 
planting, and when harvested the potatoes would be drawn twenty miles to the 
market and loaded on the train. This would be followed by a long rail haul, 
and the paying of a middleman to handle them in Ontario. The consumer 
pays for all this. Prince Edward Island is also one of the best potato growling 
countries I know of. The potatoes that come from the island have to be put 
in sacks, loaded on the car, unloaded from the car and reloaded on the boat, 
taken off the boat and put on the car again on this side of the Strait, and then 
carried a thousand miles by rail before the consumer here gets them. Now, 
does it not seem to be short sighted policy, particularly on the part of the 
Province of Ontario, with its wealth of good soil, and with an ideal climate for 
potato growing, that is responsible for our not growing potatoes. If we care to 
grow potatoes in Ontario we can do it. We have the soil, the climate, the men 
and the market. But there are certain things that we must bear in mind too, 
and in that connection I would like to say just a word about the market we must 
reach. Now, the market is simply a place where the producer and the consumer 
meet. ‘I'here may be a third party, each one looking to business. Now, what 
does the market require? It requires, first of all, that a given district shall 
produce the same kind of potato, the same variety, or varieties that are especially 
alike in texture, size, uniformity, and a variety of things which will require 
what I have mentioned already—co-operation. 

The only thing I have to find fault with in the splendid publication that 
came out this season is that there are so many varieties of potatoes mentioned that 
the farmer becomes bewildered and does not know what variety to grow. We 
must unite and grow the same variety. Then we must look out for our market. 
We want to have some outside market to steady our domestic market. There 
is a splendid opportunity for the man or men who will take up the growing of 
seed potatoes for the south.‘ You know the south does not usually grow its 
own seed potatoes. They will take all the northern grown seed and are prepared to 
pay a big price for the right kind of seed. I am well acquainted with a man 
who has a seven thousand bushel contract for good seed potatoes, to go to 
Virginia, at a good price. The Virginians and Californians get their seed 
potatoes from the New England potato growing States, Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont; States west of the Mississippi get theirs from North Dakota, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. In Western and Northern Ontario, and the great 
Muskoka District in particular, there are splendid hidden possibilities for the 
producing of seed potatoes for the Southern States. 

In planting, if I had a hill containing potatoes all about the same size, 
ranging from an inch and a half to two inches in diameter, 1 would just as 
soon use those potatoes as I would the large ones cut into sets, because these 
small potatoes have the large potato instinct, but have been crowded and have . 
not had an opportunity to develop. On the other hand, in another hill of 
potatoes you may find some large and badly formed potatoes, and a large number 
of small potatoes. These small potatoes have the small potato instinct, and I would 
not care to plant them. It simply works out this way: if you mix large and 
“small potatoes you will find that four-fifths of the small potatoes have the small 
potato instinct. How many of us realize how much a crop of potatoes depends 
on the proper choice of seed. Let us continue to aim at the ideal, because the 
Jaw of atavism occurs in plant life just as surely as it does in animal life. If 
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you plant seed that you know is defective you may be sure you will get a crop 
that is defective. Get your seed from the right kind of potato. Let us be 
careful not to select our seed potatoes from weak seed. Do not setect potatoes 
that run to a point for one of your seed potato beds. That potato is endeavoring 
to revert to the original type, and if you take potatoes of that kind and plant 
them you will produce a large amount of defective potatoes. Potato sets should 
contain one or two eyes and should be properly cut. If you take a potato that 
has a stalk running from the outside into the centre of the potato, and cut that 
stalk close off below the bud, you may have a large piece of seed potato left, 
but that bud*has had its roots cut and cannot feed upon the sap in the piece 
of potato that is supposed to give it its vigor and vitality. It will grow, but 
will produce a poor plant. In cutting these potatoes make them as nearly 
square as possible, but let that stalk running to the centre of the potato remain 
intact and be as nearly as possible in the centre of the piece. 

If I wish potatoes for the early market I give them a good start in the 
spring, by putting them in the light, but not the sunlight, three weeks before 
they are planted. During that time they will develop a number of vigorous 
green buds, and when they are placed in good soil for potatoes, they will make a 
rapid growth. JI plant these potatoes shallow because the heat. of the soil will 
help the potato. With the late potato I should do differently. JI would plant 
the seed later and deeper, and would not interfere with them to any great 
extent in order to keep the heat out of the soil at the time the potatoes were 
making development. 

Just a word about the diseases and other enemies of potatoes. We are 
fortunate in Ontario in not having as many diseases as are found elsewhere. 
We have the two blights, early and late, but these can be completely controlled 
by thorough spraying. We have the insect known as the potato beetle, but it 
also can be easily destroyed by spraying. One spraying does not kill the potato 
blight, but a thoroughly sprayed field of potatoes will pass through a period of 
rot untouched. In my own experience some years ago, we had ten acres. of 
potatoes in half-acre plots. Some plots were not sprayed at all, some others 
were sprayed once, some twice, and so on, until one plot was sprayed six times. 
That year the potato rot was very bad, indeed. In those plots which were not 
sprayed at all the potatoes were entirely destroyed, in those that were sprayed 
once or twice the potatoes were badly damaged, but in the field that was sprayed 
six times scarcely a rotten potato could be found. On reasonably well drained 
land that treatment will prevent the rot. Then we have Black Leg, or “ Little 
Potatoes ” as we call it. The only way to treat this disease is to pull up and 
burn all the plants that are affected, and if any of them are left you will have a 
certain amount of your potatoes diseased. I hope to see the time in Ontario 
when, instead of sending out thousands of our hard earned dollars annually to 
our good friends in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
as well as to our north-west and across the line, for potatoes, we will be able 
to produce a surplus to send to other parts of the country and to our sister 
States across the line. : 

Pror. D. H. Jonzs: I have wondered the last few years how it was that 
in Ontario, where the soil was so ri@h, where we have had numberless demonstra- 
tions showing that the potato can be grown profitably, we have had to import 
into the Province from the East and West and South the very potatoes needed 
to supply our table. I wondered if it was due altogether to the greater tendency 
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towards disease developing in the potato. The review of potato culture that Mr. 
Elliott has just treated us to gives the answer to that question. The farmers 
found that they could not get adequate payment for their crop. We realize now, 
however, that there is a great demand by people who are willing to pay a satis- 
factory price for potatoes, and that being the case there should be no objection, 
on the part of the farmers, to again make the potato one of their staple crops. 

I presume the reason why Dr. Zavitz asked me to lead in this discussion on 
the potato crop of Ontario was that, during the last two years, my attention has 
been directed to one or two diseases occurring in the potato crop during that. 
period. Mr. Elhott referred to a fact which has again and again. been proved; 
that both the early and late blight of potatoes can be controlled by adequate 
spraying, providing there has been a good selection of seed. Most of you are 
familiar with the appearance of the late blight on seed potatoes. This varies 
according to the extent of the disease. At first it appears as brown spots upon the 
outer surface of the potato, quite frequently around the eyes; if the disease is 
very advanced these brown parts will be more distinct, and it is comparatively 
easy to pick out a potato that has this disease well advanced, but it is not easy 
to detect’it when the disease has just started. We did not find any late blight 
in the diseased potatoes submitted to us during 1915 and 1916. Mr. Elliott 
also mentioned a disease frequently referred to as “ Black Leg.” Two years ago, 
in the early part of the summer of 1915, we had sent to us for examination quite 
a number of samples of plants apparently suffering from this disease. We had 
around the College here, both in the College crop and in the crops of the neighbor- 
hood, quite a number of plants similarly affected. Black Leg of potatoes is recog- 
nized as a bacterial disease. The bacteria get into the growing potato plant, either 
from defective seed, or else from the soil when the plant is young. It is more diffi- 
cult to determine a seed potato suffering from this disease, than it is to determine 
a potato that is suffering from the late blight. In extended examinations of 
the specimens of plants that were sent to us during the summer of 1915, and 
those gathered in the neighborhood of Guelph, we found that the disease with 
which most were affected was not of the bacterial type. We found bacteria present 
but concluded from our experiments that they were not the cause of the disease 
in many cases. We found, as a result of conducting a number of experiments, 
that the disease which looked practically the same as the bacterial Black Leg 
was due primarily to a fungus, known as Rhizoctonia. In most cases we examined 
we found indications of this Rhizoctonia present in the diseased tissue. We 
conducted experiments to determine whether this fungus or the bacteria were 
responsible for the disease. We took several diseased potato plants from a field 
and put them in’ soil with clean, healthy seed tubers that had been dipped and 
rendered free from contaminating organisms. The plants which developed were 
healthy—until they were four or five inches above the soil—then the leaves began 
to curl a little and they lost their bright color. Looking down in the soil we 
found the stem turning black and cankered. On taking some of that discolored 
tissue we found it was permeated with Rhizoctonia fungus. We found, in other 
experiments, the bacteria which were present could not enter the uninjured tissue. 
Another experiment that we made in connection with this disease was to see if 
dried out diseased plants would produce the disease when mixed with soil in 
which sound tubers were planted. We brought a number of diseased plants in 
from the field and allowed them to dry out. When thoroughly dry they were 
broken up and mixed with soil in which healthy seed potatoes were planted. 
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Practically the same results as before were found, that is, black cankers, very 
hike Black Leg developed on the stems and in the cankered tissue. Rhizoctonia 
was found to be the cause. 

Another way in which this disease may enter the plant is from defective 
seed potatoes. The fungus which causes this diseased condition does not materially 
affect the tuber directly, though it affects the crop of tubers in that it injures 
the stem of the young plant and prevents food material passing from the top of the 
plant down into the root. If the plant should not be entirely killed by the 
disease when it is young, then we are apt to get what is known as “ Little 
Potatoes,” and a reduced yield of commercially-sized potatoes, and the potatoes 
will be more or less covered with a brown or black scab. You will notice that a 
potato tuber which has this disease present has a black scab, sometimes small 
and sometimes large (specimen exhibited). This black scab does not penetrate 
the skin of the tuber, and so does not affect the tuber itself directly. At first 
sight this scab looks something like a bit of soil adhering to the potato, but, on 
being rubbed with the hand, will not remove as a piece of soil will be removed. 
Ii we dip it in a dish of water we find it becomes black, and, should that seed 
be sown we are liable to get a plant suffering from black canker. In planting 
seed potatoes such as these, that have a black scab on the surface, we found 
the same results as before described. I wish to drive home this fact: seed potatoes 
apparently sound, which have on their surface these little black scabs (specimen 
exhibited) are apt to produce plants suffering from the black canker very like 
black leg, and should not be planted without being treated. The ordinary dip 
used for common scab of potatoes, that is formalin, will not readily destroy 
the black scab of this disease. In order to be sure of the scab being destroyed, 
it is desirable to soak the potatoes for three or four hours in water, and then 
soak them in corrosive sublimate, 1-1000. This should be done in a wooden 
tub or enamel pot and the potatoes treated should never be used for any other 
purpose than for planting, as corrosive sublimate is poison. 

In the early part of the season of 1915 potato growers suffered heavy losses 
from this particular type of black leg or black canker. Later in the season, about 
harvest time, there was found to be present a considerable amount of rot amongst 
the potatoes being harvested. I have here types of such potatoes. Here we see 
a combination of attacking forces, both the fungus and the bacteria. There is 
no means of destroying this disease when it is present in the growing crop—spray- 
ing for this disease or black leg is of no use whatever. ‘The organisms responsible 
for it are present in the underground parts of the plant and in the stems and 
we cannot get at them by spraying, hence, in guarding against black leg and 
black canker or Rhizoctonia what we have to look after is freedom of the seed 
from a diseased condition, or black scab, such as is here represented. A com- 
plicating factor in the development of the disease of the plant after once it 
gets established, is a water-logged condition of the soil. Of course during 1915 
it was a difficult matter to keep the average farm free from a water-logged 
condition, owing to the copious rains that fell. During 1915 I was on a farm 
which had a sandy soil, and the farmer had about the finest crop of potatoes he 
had ever produced; with heavy land it would have been quite different, but with 
this light sandy soil more than nine-tenths of his crop was good heavy solid 
tubers. There were, however, in the field two small depressions which were 
not underdrained, and in these depressions we found the only samples of rotting 
potatoes that were in the field. In the potatoes from these two depressions I found 
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not less than four distinct diseases—three fungus, and one bacterial. If these 
depressions had been underdrained it is a hundred to one there would have been 
no disease, whatever, on the farm. Another important point, if you wish to 
secure a good crop of potatoes, is that the land should be underdrained so that it 
may be aerated, the reason being that where we have a water-logged condition of 
the soil there is not the proper aeration, and consequently not the proper bacterial 
development.. There will be present in this condition of soil a certain amount of 
acidity, which farmers refer to usually as sour land. A sour condition is most 
exceedingly favorable to the rapid development of fungus diseases of the potato. 
Good underdrainage, or surface drainage are the best preventatives. 

Another factor in the production of a first-class crop of potatoes is frequent 
cultivation. Last season, while we had abnormal rain in the early part of the 
year, in the latter part we suffered from an acute drought which consequently 
spoiled the potato crop. In the neighborhood of Guelph there was a farmer who 
contended that he had as sound a crop of potatoes as he ever had, and was 
putting them on the market at Guelph in the early part of September at $2.20 
and $2.25 per bag. On enquiry as to how he had managed to get such good results 
in comparison with his neighbors, he said he had plowed in a cover crop of rye, 
and, after getting the soil in good condition from cultivation, planted his potatoes. 
That cover crop of rye gave an excellent mulch, and prevented much of the 
evaporation of the moisture. In addition to that he cultivated frequently, keep- 
ing a fine powder mulch on the surface. These factors, then, should be borne 
in mind: if we are to get the maximum results from our potato crop we must 
have clean seed well selected, well prepared land and good and frequent cultiva- 
tion, particularly in a dry season. | 

A Memsber: Has Prof. Jones any data regarding the time the disease is 
liable to last in the ground, or whether it would affect a crop of a different kind, 
and has he any information as to the ‘exact type of the disease? 

Pror. JONES: There is not much experimental data as to whether this par- 
ticular Rhizoctonia will affect other plants or not. Those seed potatoes which 
I mentioned in the experiments, I planted in the very best of soil, and in every 
case the Rhizoctonia type of Black Leg developed in the plants. Sometimes not 
until the plants were fairly well developed could we see the development of the 
disease, but eventually all the plants collapsed as a result of this Rhizoctonia 
touching a diseased eye or other part of the tuber. How long it would remain 
in the soil I cannot state. 

A Member: The Irish Cobbler was recommended, but we grow the late 
potatoes. 

Mr. Eviiorr: The popular varieties in the great potato districts of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, for a good many years have been the Irish Cobbler, 
an early potato, and the Pan American, a late potato. In my remarks I over- 
looked one of the most important points in potato growing, and that is, the pre- 
paration of the soil. JI have no hesitation, whatever, in saying that the best 
crop to precede the potato is a good clean clover sod. I would like to say some- 
thing more about clover. I have nothing whatever to say against alfalfa, but 
a great deal in favor of it. However, from my experience and observation, I 
find there is no plant to-day equal to red clover as a friend of the farmer. It 
is a plant that will yield a good return in food for live stock, and the possibilities 
of it as a fertilizer for the farm are beyond calculation. A three-year rotation 
with clover as a crop is my ideal. We have had a three-year rotation on our 
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farm for thirty years, and could not get along without it. JI have seen wheat 
and barley go down because the clover did so much for the land in the way of 
supplying nitrogen. Nitrogen is the most expensive element you have to supply 
to the soil. The commercial article costs twenty cents per pound, but you have 
it without money and without price if you only plant your fields with clover. <A 
number of years ago I was sent down to the State of Maine. At that time the 
people knew practically nothing about cultivation. They were growing potatoes 
the old way, putting in two, three or four crops of potatoes after sod, and trying 
te renew the fertility of the soil by the forces of nature. I told them to try 
clover, but they were skeptical and did not seem to think there was anything 
in it. However, once they had been persuaded to try it they almost invariably 
used a clover sod. Turning a crop of clover under in a green state will, I 
believe, prevent the ordinary scab in potatoes. Then again, by turning clover 
sod under the amount of other fertilizers can be reduced. A crop of oats, seeded 
down to clover, followed by potatoes, is an ideal three-year rotation not only 
for the growth of potatoes, but for the successful production of any other crop. 
This problem of how to maintain the fertility of the soil and grow the very 
best crops can be effectively solved by this rotation, and a careful preparation 
of the soil. 

A Memser: I would like to ask Prof. Jones when to spray for late or early 
blight, and also if this blight is more prevalent in some districts than in others, 
especially in the south and east? 


Pror. JONES: In regard to spraying potatoes, it is very desirable to spray 
both sides of the leaf. It is fairly difficult to do this, but by spraying both the 
upper and the lower. surface of the leaves you get a better protection against the 
disease. It is not a curative but is a protection. Yes, the disease is liable to 
be more prevalent in some districts than in others, but I have no data as to 
the districts in the United States or Ontario where the blight is most prevalent. 
We are liable, however, to get samples of potatoes suffering from blight from 
almost any district. It is more prevalent in districts where it has been for 
some time and has not been combated. 

Dr. ZAvitz: In referring to the bulletin which we issued on Potatoes last 
year, Mr. Elliott spoke about the large number of varieties mentioned. I am 
just as anxious as any one to keep the number of varieties down. We certainly 
have tested a large number of kinds, some 163, but if you look carefully into 
the bulletin you will find that only one heads the list, and you will notice that 
the attention of the reader is focused on a very small number of varieties. We 
have far too many varieties. In early potatoes, I would say select the Extra 
Early Eureka or the Irish Cobbler; in late potatoes the Davies’? Warrior or 
Empire State. The Empire State is a good yielder of excellent quality, but it is 
not as free from rot as some other varieties. The Davies’ Warrior, which stands 
now at the head of the list in yield per acre, came from the South of Scotland, 
and is not only of good quality and an excellent yielder, but it is the freest from 
rot of all the varieties which we have tested. The Dooley has done well in the 
potato growing district of Caradoc, in Middlesex County, and also in Went- 
worth County. 

A MemsBerr: What about seed? Are we going to use our own seed, or are 
we going to import it from the Maritime Provinces, or from the West? Our 
crop was rather late last year. 
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Dr. ZAvitz: My suggestion would be-to use Ontario seed of the best varieties 
which is free from disease. 

Mr. BroucHtTon: I am a large potato grower, and have been very much 
interested in the addresses. JI have been engaged:in co-operative work for some 
nine or ten years, and I suppose you would be interested in knowing how I 
started. I have been a potato grower from 48 to 50 years, and started in the 
co-operative business as a result of some literature 1 found in the Old Country 
on the subject. I discovered that while you may succeed fairly well in growing 
potatoes, that is only one part of the operation. I found that marketing was 
even more important. There is a great deal of work in organizing and carrying 
on a co-operative business of any kind. I started out by myself at first, but 
soon found that I could not do it alone and had to get assistance. I got a few 
farmers together, and when they saw I was making a success of it they were 
very anxious to come along, and from that time until now, a period of about ten 
years, we have been shipping an increasingly large quantity of potatoes until 
last year there were shipped some 12,000 bags of potatoes out of our little 
township. 

A MemsBer: When shipping potatoes do you ship them in ecarload. lots; are 
they graded, and do you ship to anyone who wants to buy from you? 

Mr. BroucHTon: Yes, we ship potatoes in carload lots, and forwarded a 
carload to Guelph last summer. We had in 1915 some one hundred growers in the 
Association, and it is very difficult to get them all to do just what is wanted. For 
instance, in the matter of grading, it is impossible to supervise this when one is 
digging in the field. Potatoes are dug, packed and shipped out sometimes in 
twenty-four hours. 

A Member: The difference in the varieties would make a great difference in 
grading. Do you put in potatoes of any size above a certain standard, or do you 
try to have them as near the same size as possible? 

Mr. BrouecHton: The proper way of grading is to have quality first and un- 
iformity of size afterwards. We have too many varieties. The Harly Ohio, the 
Irish Cobbler and the Extra Early Eureka are the kinds we grow chiefly. 

A MemsBer: Do you supply your members with seed? 

Mr. BrouGHtTon: Generally. We usually have from two to three acres of 
seed. 

A MEMBER: What about the seed from other places, will it be diseased ? 

Pror, Jones: A short time ago a sample of potatoes was sent to the College 
to be tested. The buyers had secured a carload from Prince Edward Island in the 
fall, and every specimen that was sent to us was badly diseased, forty per cent. 
being practically bad. Prof. Howitt and I went down to the Toronto potato seed 
market to see how much of the Ontario seed was diseased, and we found that there 
was none on the market. However,.we looked over quite a number of samples of 
imported potatoes and found a considerable percentage diseased. We discovered 
very few that had the late blight. When we went from the seed house to the car 
tracks we found the same condition existed there, a considerable percentage of the 
potatoes being diseased with mostly dry rot. I think the seed potatoes from the 
States or other parts of Canada, the Maritime Provinces or the West are just as 
hable to have disease as the potatoes grown in Ontario. 

Mr. BroucHton: What we want to-day is some one who will make a specialty 
of growing seed potatoes for Ontario. We have the Parry Sound, Nipissing and 
Muskoka districts where we can grow this seed. 

A Member: What is wrong with your own seed grown at home? 
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Mr. Broveuton: We use a lot of it, but northern grown seed will.give better 
results. 

A MemBer: What is your opinion as to the size of potato sets for planting? 

Mr. Broueuron: I prefer only two eyes in each set. 

A Member: I think that imported seed gives the best results, that 1s, seed 
from some other district. 

Mr. Broverron: Exactly, and I cannot explain why, but I have found from 
experience that seed from other districts gives the best results. 


PRODUCTION OF GRAIN FOODSTUFES. 
Hon. NEtson MONTEITH, STRATFORD. 


The subject which has been allotted to me this afternoon to make a few 
remarks upon is of very great importance to the Province of Ontario, especially at 
this time when the world-wide cry is for foodstuffs. At the outset I may say that 
there has been a serious falling off in the production of wheat during the past year, 
1916. I notice the latest returns would indicate that we had a deficit of about 
ten million bushels as compared with the previous year, which was a banner year 
in the Province. I also notice that in the production of wheat there were well 
defined areas upon which wheat was produced in large quantities. Some counties 
have maintained a fairly high yield, notably the Counties of Essex, Lambton, 
Welland, Bruce, Simcoe and Huron, and the middle Counties of Oxford, Perth 
and Waterloo. Now, the fact has apparently been gradually brought home to the 
farmers in these areas that wheat production is even yet a profitable side line in 
farming. We have been farming now for over half a century in the Province of 
Ontario, and have gradually come to realize that the production of food is on a 
reasonably profitable basis, still for many years the production of wheat was not 
looked upon in Ontario as of any great scientific importance to agriculture. Wheat 
eives a large amount of roughage, and in live stock areas, such as the counties 
mentioned, it has meant much in the economic feeding of live stock and the sub- 
sequent upkeep of our farms. By using it for bedding and feeding the grain to 
hogs and other stock it has given a good return. Even at the very low prices of 
the past it has been found to be a satisfactory and profitable line of production. 

The pea crop has seriously shrunken in area, in fact, during the past year I 
find that Ontario’s crop was under the two million bushel mark. The counties 
apparently that have maintained a reasonable production of peas are Bruce, Grey, 
Victoria, Peterborough, Renfrew, Simcoe and Durham. That indicates, to my 
mind, that there are certain areas in this Province that are more suitable to the 
production of peas than others. The growing of peas some years ago was looked 
upon as tending to the upbuilding of our farm fertility. We have land that can 
be improved by the growth of peas, and the farmers should be encouraged to bring 
back the very large production that Ontario had years ago when we averaged over 
ten million bushels of peas per annum. 

During the past year as high as $6 per bushel has been paid for beans, which 
should give a very profitable return, indeed, for this line of production. Elgin, 
Kent and Huron are the chief bean growing counties, but many farmers are now 
erowing beans in a small way in other parts of Ontario who hitherto have never 
civen any attention to the crop. I believe there is room for still wider expansion 
along these lines of production. 
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THE HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


A. H. MacLennan, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


As Bulletin No. 231, published by the Department at Toronto, contains full 
information on this subject, I am not going into details. Two years ago while at 
Macdonald College, Que., I wrote a bulletin on “The Farmer’s Garden,” a copy of 
which could be obtained by writing to Macdonald College. This bulletin is small 
In size but contains much information in condensed form, and also many photos 
which make it easier for the farmer to grasp. Last year I had occasion to travel 
over the United States and the Eastern part of Canada, but I must say that I very 
seldom saw a farmer with a good garden. There is no particular reason why the 
farmer should not have a good garden. The only possible reason is that he is 
pressed for time in the spring of the year. It seems to me, however, that even the 
busiest farmer could find time to put in at least a small garden. If we but re- 
member that vegetables lose fifty per cent. of their quality in ten hours after being 
taken from the garden we would all Stow our garden stuff. If more vegetables 
were used in place of the large amount of meat and pastry usually found on most. 
farmers’ tables it would be much better for the health of all concerned. 

There are two types of gardens. The first is the farmer’s, which should be of 
generous size, and cultivated with a horse. The second type is that of the city 
garden ; it is generally of small size, often not more than ten by thirty feet. The 
gardener here should get as many crops in the season as possible from this piece of 
land. I saw a garden, outside the city of Boston, only thirty by sixty feet, where 
the man had three crops growing at one time. Karly cabbage was planted eighteen 
inches apart in the row and eighteen inches between the rows of cabbage were rows 
of lettuce, and between the plants in the cabbage rows were Dutch sets. The 
onions and lettuce would be removed before the cabbage would require the ground. 
Such gardening requires an exact knowledge of the period of growth of each vege- 
table, soil in a high state of fertility, and plenty of labor. A good many more 
gardens could be made in the spring if plans were drafted on paper during the 
cold winter days. There is no use of a man trying to plan a garden when he is 
planting. Make your plans in the winter time and buy your seed as early as 
possible. The seed crop this past season was light, so if you desire the best you 
must order early. The seed houses are not printing as many catalogues as usual 
Owing to the scarcity of paper, therefore, you should send at once to your seedsman 
for a copy. Order only the standard varieties, lists of which have been published. 
frequently, and may be obtained here, or at Toronto. 

There are certain crops which have to be started in a hot-bed or cold frame, 
such as tomatoes, melons, early cabbages and cauliflowers. In this past summer’s 
work, when trying to get at the exact cost of production and net returns, we found 
that three inch paper dirt bands produced the largest tonnage per acre in tomatoes 
at the least cost. This work was on a feld scale, and we used nearly 15,000 of 
these bands so that the results should be reliable. Any printer can cut them out 
of heavy manilla paper. Have him cut them down half way on ene end, and half 
way up on the other side, each cut being about one-half inch back from the end. 
Then join the ends. Make them any size you like. Have flats 12 inches wide, 
18-24 inches long and 3 inches deep in which to place them. The advantage of 
these paper bands lies in the fact that in transplanting into the field you do not 
disturb the roots, and the plants do not know they have been moved. When you 
move those grown in an ordinary way you cut away about half the root system. 
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Set out with the root system undisturbed, the plants will begin growth immediately, 
and develop quickly ; but where you disturb or cut the root system, the plant, before 
it can start growing, must overcome the injury you have done it by producing new 
fibrous roots before it can make new growth. These bands are comparatively 
cheap, the three-inch size costing about $2.00 per thousand. There is another 
appliance somewhat similar to this which is known as a paper pot. Personally, I 
do not like them. The pot bottom has a tendency to stop the plant development, 
but where you have no flats, the paper pot is very handy to use, as it can be moved 
without any of the dirt. 

Many of us are accustomed to the ordinary field methods of using fertilizers. 
The one thing to be remembered in garden work is that the plants, in order to give 
the best returns, must be grown much more quickly than the ordinary field crop. 
This means that you must have more available plant food in the soil than for a 
field crop. For that reason I would advise you to use all the well rotted manure 
you can get. From thirty to forty tons per acre is not too much. To this add six 
hundred pounds of 16 per cent. acid phosphate per acre, which should be put on 
while cultivating the soil before sowing the seed. Nitrate of soda applied just 
after the plants have begun to grow will give good results on most crops, especially 
in the early season. It is merely a question of getting the plants to grow as quickly 
as possible which gives the quality desired. 

When I make the statement that a cucumber plant is ninety-six per cent. 
water, it indicates something of the moisture requirements of plants. It has been 
found that a hill of cucumbers of three plants, about two and one-half feet long, 
will take up half a barrel of water—about twenty-one gallons—in three days. All 
plants should have sufficient water. Many people think that the plants should be 
soaked, but I would just as soon have a plant too dry as to have it drowned. It can 
be killed either way. ; 

There is one other thing I would like to mention. In harvesting the vege- 
tables do a large share of it in the early morning. You will be surprised to find 
how much the quality of the vegetables is improved when gathered while still chilled 
with the night air as compared with those picked later in the day. 

Mr, LenmMan: Are beans troubled seriously with disease in Ontario? 

Dr, ZAvitz: The crop, especially in the south-western part of the Province of 
Ontario, suffered serious damage caused by an attack of anthracnose in 1910. 
This is a fungus disease which attacks the outside of the pod, penetrating and in- 
juring the bean, and very much reducing its market value. As last year was dry it 
was not so favorable for the development of anthracnose, and we found that the 
beans were almost free from the disease. This winter we only found a slight trace 
‘of it and I think we have enough clean seed for another year. The bean crop is an 
excellent one to grow, and is produced in many places now where a few years ago 
we thought beans could not be grown. 3 

Mr. McLennan: In regard to the production of cabbage this year, the crop 
in many sections was almost a failure. In the vicinity of Montreal, however, they 
had a good crop. Very hot weather and an attack of yellows have been the chief 
cause of failure this year. Cabbage in any ordinary season is one of the best pay- 
ing crops. . 

A Member: In Northumberland County they had a good crop of cabbage, in 
fact the best in a number of years. It is a crop that can be grown on land that 
cannot be used for early sown crops. Cabbage may be sown as late as the first of 
July. The seeds are sown broadcast and the plants are simply pulled up by hand 
and transplanted with a machine. They are quite easy to harvest. Lothinkwe 
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would sooner harvest cabbage than any root crop. The one great drawback to the 
cabbage plant is that it is an exceedingly difficult crop to store. Those of you who 
have been in the habit of storing cabbages and other vegetables know that the other 
vegetables can be stored any place where they will be protected from the frost, but 
cabbage must be stored where there is ventilation, and for this reason are generally 
hung on poles or rails and not laid on the floor. In feeding cabbage to cattle I 
find almost any quantity may be fed to steers, and it is one of the best feeds for 
dairy cattle. I do not know of any other food that will give as much milk as 
cabbage. We fed our dairy stock sixteen tons in 1914, and they were particularly 
benefited from the succulence of the feed helping to balance their other food. In 
regard to seed, the very best quality could be purchased in Denmark before the war 
started for about 75 cents per pound, but if seed is bought in Ontario it will cost 
not less than $2.25 per pound. The task of thinning out an acre of cabbage is 
about the same as it would be for an acre of turnips. It is easier to get a good crop 
of cabbage than it is of turnips, so that the cost of raising an acre of cabbage would 
be about the same as raising a good crop of turnips. 

Mr. MarsH: It is almost impossible for the farmer to grow eahbage on a field 
scale, and build_a place large enough to store them, at a profit. Could we not get 
a market in the United States? I understand that in the States where the yellows 
seriously injure cabbage it is almost impossible to grow the crop. I think we could 
ship to the United States, pay the duty, and still make a profit on eabbage. 


PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO OF ANIMAL FOODSTUFES. 
Pror, G. E. Day, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


For many years we have claimed that agriculture is the foundation upon which 
the general welfare of the nation is built, but it has taken a world war to really 
convince everybody of the truth of this claim. The result is that the flood gates 
have been opened and a huge torrent of advice has descended upon the devoted 
head of the farmer. Some of this advice has been good, and some has been bad, 
but the great bulk of it has been absolutely useless. What I have to say to-day, . 
however, is not altogether advice, but rather a feeble attempt to hoist a danger 
signal in the way of a train of happenings which seems to have got upon the wrong 
track, and is likely to end in disaster if not checked. TI refer to the alarming de- 
crease in the numbers of farm animals in Canada. This decrease has been going on 
for a number of years, and this year promises a larger decrease than its predecessors. 

Before an audience of this kind, it is not necessary for me to enlarge upon 
the functions of live stock upon our farms, but I would like merely to enumerate 
some of them: | 

1. Helping to feed and clothe our people. 

®. Keeping up the fertility of the soil, and hence lowering the cost of pro- 
ducing crops. 

3. Returning to the owner higher prices for farm crops than could be obtained, 
as a rule, by marketing crops directly. 

4. Giving returns in cash for much material which, had it not been fed to 
stock, would have had no market value whatever. | 

Other points might be enumerated, but the ones mentioned should suffice to 
illustrate the immense importance of live stock to the farmer. 
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Fortunately, we have a large number of thoughtful farmers who appreciate 
the value of stock, and are holding on to their usual number, or, at least, as many 
as they can. This is the hopeful feature of the situation, and such men are bound 
to reap a reward. 

Those who are depleting their farms of stock may be divided into two classes: 
(1) Those who are compelled to sell, and (2) those who are selling mainly because 
the prices of feed are high. To the first class I have nothing to say, except to 
offer them my sympathy, but to the second class I would like to offer a word of 
caution. 

. Before a man parts with his stock he should ask himself a few questions such 
as the following: 

(1) Are the unsatisfactory results I am obtaining the fault of the animals or 
of my methods of feeding and management? 

(2) Am TI absolutely certain that I am obtaining for my grain, hay, straw, 
ete., by selling same on the market, more than I could have obtained had I used 
them in maintaining good live stock? 

(3) Supposing I do get a little more cash by selling my produce directly off 
the farm, how about next year’s crop, and the years which follow? How am I 
to keep up my yield and keep down the cost of production? 

(4) In the very trying season of 1916, which farms produced the best crops, 
those which have been heavily stocked for years, or those which have been lightly 
stocked ? 

(5) Will not my action and that of others like me, in throwing overboard 
my stock at this juncture, result in greater scarcity of stock and in greatly en- 
hanced prices? 

(6) When it becomes absolutely necessary for me to restock my farm, and I] 
am paying famine prices for animals for this purpose, will I not wish I had held 
on to the good animals I let go in 1916 and 1917? 

Surely a careful consideration of the questions submitted should convince us 
that we will be acting in our own best interests if we, at this critical time, hold on 
to as many of our animals as we possibly can, striving, to the best of our ability, to 
maintain our herds and flocks at their normal level. Agriculture is supreme in its 
importance in the world to-day, but let us not forget that our live stock is the 
main factor in maintaining a really prosperous agriculture. There is no occasion 
for panic, and the Canadian farmer has every reason to regard the future with 
confidence, if his farm is carrying its normal complement of live stock. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS IN ONTARIO. 


Pror. H. H. Dnan, O.A.C., GUELPH. 


An American scientist has recently said, “ Milk is the yard-stick of nutritive 
efficiency.” All food products for humans may be measured with the milk-rule as 
a standard. The reason for this is that milk is a product of lwe, hfe forces, 
whereas other foods are the result of dead life, if such a term may be allowed. By 
this we mean that milk is formed by an animal while alive, and it continues to 
throw off these life particles more or less continuously for a number of years. 
Not so with any other class of animal foods except eggs. This is the reason why 
milk and milk products, like butter and cheese, and eggs are in such great demand 
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as human food. There are no satisfactory substitutes for these. They contain 
“vitamines ” found nowhere else in such available form for nutrition of mankind, 
particularly young humans. Recent scientific research has shown that there are two 
substances necessary for the growth of an animal. One is contained abundantly in 
milk-fat, to which the name “ fat-soluble A” has been given temporarily, and the 
other is found in skim milk, to which the term “ water-soluble B ” has been applied. 
These substances are also found in other foods, but they do not seem to be so readily 
made use of by the animal as in the case of milk. 

Another important factor to be considered in milk and its products is the high 
protein efficiency of milk. Dr. Hart of Wisconsin says that the cereal grains 
furnish about 30 per cent. available protein and milk 65 per cent. The waste 
proteids are 70 per cent. in cereals and but 35 in milk. 

In countries where the people live largely on polished rice or corn certain 
diseases are very prevalent which are now recognized to be largely the result of 
mal-nutrition. At the present time the United States Government is making a 
special effort to establish dairying in the Southern States, probably with a view 
to counteracting the effects of a non-milk diet among the inhabitants of the 
“ Cotton States.” : 

In Canada, if we would build a virile nation, the people, especially the chil- 
dren, must be supplied with an abundance of milk and its products. Hence the 
farmer of Ontario may be assured of a market at paying prices for all the goods he 
can produce. ‘This assurance of ‘a steady and profitable market is an important 
factor in successful farming. 

There are four chief lines of dairy products in Ontario—milk and cream for 
direct consumption, the manufacture of butter, cheese-making, and the making of 
condensed milk. A word on each of these. 


TOWN AND City Mink ANp CREAM TRADE. 


The abnormal growth of towns and cities has unbalanced production and con- 
sumption of milk to such a degree that we have been face to face with a milk famine 
during the past two months (November and December, TOG \e 

As a consequence, milk has risen to unheard of prices—$2.00 to $2.50 per 
8-gallon can to the producer and 10 to 12 cents per quart for the consumer. Com- 
pared with the cost of production and the price of other foods, milk is not un- 
reasonably high in price. It has been proved in the New England States that 
farmers were receiving less for their milk than it cost them to produce it. In 
consequence, there was a “milk strike” in the autumn of 1916, in which the 
farmers by organization were able to obtain such an advance in prices from the 
milk dealers as to make it worth while to keep cows. On the other hand the con- 
sumers are being educated to the point that “ten cent milk” is a cheap food. 
Another line of education badly needed by consumers is the fact that they may not 
expect to buy both milk and cream in the same bottle at milk prices. A food 
specialist of the United States says: “For table use, milk containing a smaller 
proportion of fat is much to be preferred.” If people desire cream they should 
be willing to pay for it and not expect the milkman to furnish cream free and be 
paid for milk only. 

Another common fallacy among consumers is, that “a real food is something 
you have to chew.” Milk is a food and you do not have to “chew” it. It is also 
easily digested and quickly assimilated. 

There are many difficulties in the milk business which must be solved by 
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producers and consumers. Without going into details it looks as if the milk busi- 
ness will, in the near future, be controlled and managed by the municipality (town 
or city), similar to the plan adopted for water supply, gas, electric light, street 
railway system, roads, etc., thus doing away with unnecessary duplication of plants 
and excessive cost for delivery. The cost of delivering a quart of milk is estimated 
to be not less than two cents. To a large extent this is caused by having from five 
to twenty-five milk wagons going over the same street, where one wagon could do 
the work at very much less cost. “Daylight delivery” is another improvement 
that cannot come too soon. 


BUTTER. 


The world needs more butter and better butter for oiling life’s machinery. 
We do not need butter substitutes of any kind. The use of oleo, cottonseed oil and 
similar products as food for Canadians will lower the physical and mental status of 
our people. To those who think butter is too high in price during winter the 
remedies are: 1. Pack in crocks, tubs or boxes, sufficient butter during the time of 
plenty and comparatively cheap prices, for use in the time of scarcity and high 
prices. The packing of butter seems to be a lost art among modern housekeepers. 
If less time were spent on “ frills” and more on learning the essentials of good 
housekeeping it would add to the health of our people and to the happiness of 
Canadian homes. 

2. The larger remedy is for the Government to establish or control cold 
storages where human food products may be stored during times of large pro- 
duction, and be sold at the cost of storage and distribution in times of scarcity, 
thus doing away with the monopoly of foods which characterizes present conditions. 


& 


CHEESE. 


Cheese, or life-meat, is receiving more attention at the present time than ever 
before in the history of the cheese business of Canada. The world is beginning to 
realize the value of cheese as a concentrated food. An unforeseen difficulty has 
developed in the manufacture of cheese, namely, the limited supply of rennet. 
One of the largest manufacturers of rennet in a recent circular says: “It is im- 
possible at the present time, and in all probability will be difficult for years to come, 
to produce sufficient rennet extract to go around.” 

In consequence, this and other firms are offering substitutes for rennet in the 
form of pepsin in powder and solution, and a rennet enzyme. Of the various sub- 
stitutes we have tried in the Dairy Department of the College a mixture of rennet 
_ and pepsin has given the best all-round results. The rennet seems to be necessary 
to digest the curd, and the pepsin, no doubt, will aid in the digestion of the cheese. 

To producers of cheese-milk we would offer the suggestion, that in addition to 
the usual points to be observed such as keeping the milk clean and cold, rainwater 
should not be allowed in milk, as it makes coagulation of the milk more difficult 
and lessens the yield of cheese. 

One pound Cheddars and a variety of soft and fancy cheese, including cheese 
made from skim milk and buttermilk, offer a wide field at present in the manu- 
facture and sale of this line of dairy products at remunerative prices. 

However, there is a great waste of human food in the manufacture of both 
cheese and butter, where the by-products are not properly utilized. As an example, 
the Province of Ontario is making in round numbers about 125,000,000 lbs. of 
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cheese annually; during the same time there is being run into the whey tanks of 
our cheese factories nearly an equal weight of solid material, of the most valuable 
human food ever prepared by nature. For each ton of cheese produced there are 
approximately nine tons of whey which contain about 1,260 Ibs. of milk solids. 
About 40,000 tons of milk solids are practically wasted annually in the whey tanks 
of the Province. It would require 2,000 cars, holding 20 tons each, to carry these 
wasted food products to market. 

A partial solution of this problem is furnished by the establishment in some 
of our best dairy centres of ? 


CONDENSED MILK AND MILK PowprER FACTORIBS. 


In a word these factories utilize all of the milk solids for human food. In 
consequence they are growing in popularity among dairy farmers. The products 
are marketed as plain condensed or evaporated milk, sweetened condensed milk, 
whole milk powder, and skim milk powder. These products are a distinct and 
welcome addition to the world’s human food supply, and we look for a rapid develop- 
ment of these lines of dairying where the cow population is dense and the farmers 
are willing to supply an extra quality of milk as regards cleanliness and sweetness, 
because the finest quality of raw material is essential for condensing purposes. — 

In conclusion we should venture to prophesy that the future production of 
dairy goods will be chiefly along the lines of milk and cream for direct consump- 
tion; cream for buttermaking because of the concentrated and valuable nature of 
. butter and also because of the great need of the by-product, skim milk, in rearing 
live stock of all kinds; and the production of milk for condensing purposes: 

The dairy farmer who is in a position to supply milk for any one of these lines, 
as well as for the present cheese boom, will be assured of a good market at paying 
prices, if a little more attention be given to the problems of lessening the cost of | 
production and more efficient marketing. 

To get the best results at the farm end of milk production it is essential to 
have: good cows, each to produce from 6,000 to 10,000 lbs. of milk annually and 
drop a good, healthy calf sired by a pure-bred dairy bull, the heifer calves to be 
reared for future dairy cows; a large supply of succulent feed such as grass, Silage 
and soiling crops; excellent and kind treatment of the cows ; cleanliness of the cow, 
and clean, sweet milk or cream for sale or manufacture; constant watchfulness of 
the many details of milk production, together with co-operation between the owner 
and the cow in the production of the largest quantity possible of the cleanest and 
best milk possible for direct consumption or the manufacture of high-grade foods 
such as butter, cheese and condensed milk. 

A Memser: You think the man who runs a factory can pay high wages? 

A MemBeEr: Well, his expenses are not so large in proportion to his output 
as the farmer’s, and to that extent he can afford to pay higher wages. 

A Member: Surely, in some way, by producing more feed and increasing the 
quality of our pasture we will be able to keep more cows than Prof. Dean stated 
are at present kept per acre. 

A Member: We have poor pastures in Canada, not at all like those of the Old 
Country. The pasture seems to be nutritious till about midsummer, and after 
that it is generally very poor. 

Pror. Dean: Dr. Zavitz has'a mixture which he can give you, offhand, that 
will improve your pastures. 
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Dr. ZAvitz: I am sure those of us who have gone over the permanent pasture 
fields in Scotland will realize the force of what our friend has stated. I do not 
think we can expect to have just the same results here. One of the weakest points 
in Ontario agriculture is:the pasture crop. We are increasing the area of our 
pasture lands all the time, but are not increasing the quality to the same extent. I 
believe we could improve our meadows very much by sowing such grasses as Orchard 
Grass, Meadow Fescue, Tall Oat, and Meadow Foxtail. Orchard Grass and 
Meadow Fescue will give a very good growth in midsummer and right into the 
‘autumn. Meadow Fescue is a little late coming on in the spring but gives a 
splendid pasture in the summer. I believe if some of our energetic farmers would 
make use of some of these grasses in their pastures they would have pasture fields 
more nearly approaching those in England and Scotland. Professor Dean has 
just referred to a pasture mixture which is more of a supplementary crop. We used 
to get many letters from people telling us that they were going to be deficient in 
pasture and feed and asking what they could sow in the spring that would provide 
pasture for the summer. This led to our investigating the matter and ‘resulted 
in our experimenting with some seventeen annual crops, separately and in-com- 
bination. We found that we obtained the best results from the use of 51 pounds of 
oats, 30 pounds of Early Amber sorghum, and ¥ pounds of common red clover seed, 
making a total of 88 pounds of the mixture sown per acre. If this mixture is sown 
during the first week in May it is usually ready to pasture by the 20th of June. 
It works in well with a rotation and gives good pasture in the summer and autumn. * 
The clover in the mixture in addition will give one or two crops of hay the next 
year. 

A Mempue: This subject of pasture, of course, is a very live one, but owing 
to lack of help it is difficult to get a mixture sown like that just mentioned. We 
use our alfalfa along with June grass, which usually makes a oe good pasture 
for the summer. 

Dr. ZAvirz: As a rule we do not recommend pasturing alfalfa. It is such a 
valuable crop when once established that it should be given every possible chance. 
If alfalfa is pastured there is danger of the stock eating off the crown of the plants 
and consequently destroying it. 

A Member: What time of the year would be the most dangerous to pasture 
alfalfa ? | 

Dr. ZAvitz: Well, I would not recommend sowing alfalfa alone and pasturing 
it, but I would very strongly recommend using some other grass and putting 
alfalfa with it. In a permanent pasture mixture we ene five pounds of 
alfalfa in addition to the other grasses. 

A Member: I am not afraid of any damage being done from pasturing my 
alfalfa as long as the ground is dry, but in the early spring when the ground 1s wet 
it is liable to be hurt by the tramping of the cattle. Along in June, when the 
pasture is beginning to get scarce, there is June grass, and then later, when all 
grasses are scarce, alfalfa provides good pasture. 

Dr. ZAvitz: I think it depends a great deal on whether the alfalfa has heaved 
much during the winter. If it is in soil that does not heave then there is not the 
same danger of killing the alfalfa by pasturing. 

A Memper: How many acres does it take to pasture one cow? 

Dr. Zavirz: It requires about three acres of pasture land to support one cow. 
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THE FARMER’S APPLE ORCHARD. 
R. S. Duncan, B.S.A., Toronvto. 


It has been suggested that this subject be dealt with from the standpoint of 
the farmer’s small apple orchard rather than the larger orchards which are used 
entirely for growing apples commercially. To my mind, the small orchard should: 
- receive practically the same care as the larger orchard in regard to pruning, spray- 
ing, fertilization and cultivation, and, in that event might be termed a commercial. 
orchard though on a smaller scale. 

I shall attempt to deal, therefore, in this address with the orchard as it is to- 
day rather than concern myself with the planting out of a new orchard. 

Under normal conditions I venture to say that for the money invested and the 
labor expended there is not an acre on the average farm that will yield as hand- 
some: dividends as the well cared for apple orchard. 

Let me depict the average farmer’s apple orchard in the Province. of Ontario. 
at the present time. It varies in size from 25 to 200 trees covering an area of from 
one-half to five acres and consists of trees of practically all varieties grown for home 
and export use. In age, the trees may vary from ten to sixty years. In the 
majority of cases these orchards for some years have been sadly neglected and 
abandoned. They are badly in need of pruning, some trees having long, scaffold 
branches with no fruit borne closer to the ground than twenty feet. In many in- 
stances, the trees appear to have been butchered rather than pruned. Too many 
of the trees, which are covered with moss and rough, scurfy bark are never sprayed, 
and, as a consequence, are dying from.the San José Scale and Oyster Shell Bark 
Louse, the fruit and tree would be affected with various diseases and injurious 
insects are almost sure to abound. The majority are in sod and are used as a pad- 
dock or pasture where the stock may run at will; perhaps they may receive an 
occasional scant dressing of manure, usually piled around the trunk of the tree, 
and in many cases the farmer is debating the question as to whether he had better 
cut the trees down for fire wood in order to utilize the land for a more paying crop. 
Am I too pessimistic in my picture? I do not think so. 

Many of these old, neglected orchards have reached such an age and condition 
that it would scarcely be profitable to attempt to renovate them, and, perhaps the 
wisest plan in such cases would be to plant young trees. In many instances, how- 
ever, these neglected orchards are quite capable of producing profitable returns if 
proper care is exercised to bring them back into good condition. 

To prove the statement that these neglected and abandoned orchards are profit- 
able let me in a few words give the results of two demonstration orchards which } 
had charge of in the counties of Northumberland and Durham in 1911, 1912 and 
1913. 

The orchards to which I refer were quite similar to the picture which has just 
been portrayed. They were totally neglected as to pruning, cultivation and fertili- 
zation and had actually never been sprayed. These orchards were taken in hand 
and during the three-year period were properly pruned, sprayed, cultivated, ferti- 
lized and cover crops sown. Accurate records were kept of all expenses and receipts 
and the following is a summarized statement of two orchards: 
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| Yield : Cost of Net 
Orchards. Year. Selling 


i Production| Profit 

Barrels. Price. per acre. | per acre. 

Durham County :— 1911 233 $475 70 $90 30 $195 12 

Nathaniel Nichols, Port Hope. ...... 1912 174 253.20 57 838 94 11 

72 trees, 12 acres. Clay loam soil. 1913 258 603 50 78 07 284 02. 

Northumberland County :— 1911 331 740 55 81 04 215 18. 

F. W. McConnell, Brighton........... 1912 3334 440 80 71 29 108 63. 

aa trees, 24 acres. Sandy loam LoLboe 234 493 58 69 85 127 58 
soil. 


This is an average profit of $191.08 for the Durham County orchard on clay 
loam soil and an average of $150.46 for the sandy loam soil in Northumberland 
County, or an average of $170.77 per year in the two orchards for a period of three: 
years. 

Numerous other cases might be cited to show how profitable the apple orchard 
is, suffice it to say, that under normal conditions the care of the apple orchard is 
worthy of our best efforts and pays and pays well. 

Assuming then that the farmer intends to renovate his orchard in the spring, 
perhaps the first operation he should perform would be pruning. There are no 
hard and fast rules to be laid down as to pruning, and the operator must rely more 
or less on his own good judgment. There are a few general principles which the 
pruner must bear in mind, but each variety of tree has some general characteristics 
which must be considered. Speaking generally the pruner must have some ideal 
in mind, and prune always with that ideal in view. It is desirable, of course, to 
cut out all branches which interfere with each other and all weak limbs which might 
leave weak crotches. The top should be thinned out to permit of free air circulation 
and the admission of sunlight to assist in coloring the fruit. 

In the old, neglected orchard the results desired cannot be accomplished in 
one year, for in many cases the first essential is to make the tree produce new wood 
growth. The rule that summer pruning tends to the formation of fruit buds and 
spring pruning is conducive to wood growth must be borne in mind. The first 
year the trees should not be pruned too severely but more of a cutting out of the 
dead branches and a thinning out of the top. In many cases it will be necessary 
to head back, or “ dehorn ” the trees in order to induce new wood to grow on the 
lower branches. Especially is this true of trees with long, bare poles or branches. 
This dehorning of from five to twelve feet will give the tree a more spreading 
effect and in a few years fruit will be borne on the lower and new shoots which are 
induced to grow and which can be used to almost completely transform the tree. 
Great care must be exercised in pruning and where large amounts of wood should 
be cut out it is advisable to remove only the dead wood and partially dehorn the 
first year and then iy the second and third years complete the operation. All cuts 
of two inches in diameter or over should be painted with white lead and oil in 
order to prevent the entrance of disease producing spores. 

Perhaps the trees will be moss grown and covered with old, rough, scaly bark. 
This should be scraped off with a hoe in the early spring in order to facilitate 
spraying operations. 3 

Apple orchards are attacked by many insects and fungus diseases which are 
steadily on the increase. These cause an immense yearly loss in our apple crop. 
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The farmer must know what to spray for, in other words he must know the habits 
or life histories ef these pests in order to know how best to combat them and attack 
them during the most vulnerable period of their life. He must also know when to 
spray and what to spray with. 

Recent experiments and investigations have proved conclusively that practically 
all the orchard pests and fungus diseases can be controlled by proper and thorough 
spraying. In fact, spraying is absolutely essential to the health and vigor of the 
tree for protection against insects and diseases and to the production of clean fruit. 
Many regard the work as disagreeable and expensive, hard to understand and diffi- 
cult to accomplish. A few general principles are easy to learn. It is not expensive 
considering results. Spraying is an insurance, an investment—spraying pays and 
pays well. 

Proper equipment for spraying operations is necessary. For the average 
farmer’s apple orchard of from one to four acres, a good hand pump, one capable 
of giving good pressure of from 150 to 200 lbs., fitted with one line of hose of from 
twenty feet to thirty feet in length, with two angle nozzles of the “ Friend ” type 
ona “ Y ” with a ten-foot bamboo spraying rod ought to do efficient work. This 
outfit would cost in the neighborhood of $25.00 and would pay for itself in one 
year. If a two-man pump is used, two lines of hose can be used to good advantage. 
for five acres or more a good power outfit is almost essential. In any case, the 
pump should be placed on a waggon or cart, not on a stoneboat, and a tower attach- 
ment should be rigged for reaching tall trees. 

Briefly stated, one should spray with the wind and do as much of the tree as 
possible. Then spray the other side of the tree when the wind changes. Aim to 
cover every portion of the tree though don’t waste any liquid. A good-sized tree of 
thirty years of age would require from three to eight gallons of spray material for 
each spraying. | 

In regard to the cost of spraying let me cite the case of the demonstration 
orchards to which reference has been made. Accurate figures were kept which 
showed that for labor and spray material the cost of spraying varied from 321% to 
5542 cents per tree for a three-year period. 


SUMMARY oF SPRAYING RULEs. 


Every orchard should be sprayed as follows each season :— 

1, Just before or as the leaf buds are bursting. -Spray with lime-sulphur, 
commercial or home-made, diluted one to nine or ten of water. No poison is neces- 
sary. This application controls San José Seale, Oyster Shell Bark Louse, Blister 
Mite and helps to ward off cankers and apple scab. 

2. Just before or as the blossoms burst or as pink begins to show in the leaves. 
Use lime-sulphur, one to thirty-five, commercial strength of Bordeaux mixture 
(4-4-40) and two pounds of arsenate of lead with forty gallons of mixture. This 
application is to destroy bud moths, feeding caterpillars, case bearers, canker 
worms, and helps to control apple scab and cankers. 

3. Immediately after the blossoms fall and before the calyx cup closes. Use 
lime-sulphur, commercial strength, one to forty, or Bordeaux mixture (3-3-40) 
with two pounds of arsenate of lead per forty gallons of mixture. This controls 
coddling worms, plum curculio and apple scab. 

In damp seasons it might be advisable to spray a fourth time two weeks later 
with the same mixture given for the third spraying. — 


( 
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Perhaps the apple orchard is the most neglected of all the crops on the farm 
in regard to fertilization. To maintain its fertility it should be manured each year 
as a plentiful supply of the elements—nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid are 
necessary for a successful crop of apples. ; 

The quantities to apply per acre will naturally vary, according to the condition 
of the soil. Where it is possible to obtain barnyard manure, a dressing of say five 
to ten tons per acre per year should give good results. The manure should not be 
piled up around the trunk of the trees as it tends to ferment, thus generating heat 
which will cause an unhealthy condition of the bark around the root collar, event- 
ually causing collar or crown rot. Besides, the manure so piled affords a good 
harbour for mice. The manure should be distributed evenly over the ground as 
the feeding roots of the tree extend out as far as the branches. Where it is difficult 
to get barnyard manure, commercial fertilizers, in conjunction with a leguminous 
cover crop, will give splendid returns. The potash salts being almost prohibitive 
in price, wood ashes as a source of potash are being used to a large extent in our 
commercial orchards. The use of artificial fertilizers should be undertaken very 
cautiously. Their best results are obtained when used to supplement the farmyard 
manure and when used in conjunction with a leguminous cover crop and thorough 
cultivation. 


The orchard, if neglected, is almost certain to be in sod and should be ploughed 
very shallow early in the spring of the year. ‘Perhaps three inches or four inches 
is deep enough for a goodly number of the roots are surface feeders. The land 
should be thoroughly cultivated up until the middle of June or beginning of July 
when a cover crop of some description should be sown. Should cultivation be con- — 
tinued too late in the season, the trees may be kept growing too late in the fall and 
will thus be unable to ripen or mature their wood before winter sets in, and, as a 
consequence, winter injury will probably occur. A number of orchardists prefer 
the sod mulch system, claiming that they can get better color in their fruit. It also 
saves labor and expense, although they do not get as large a yield as in the cultivated 
orchard. ; | 

The cover crop furnishes a goodly supply of humus to the soil, assists in check- 
ing excessive or late growth, thus maturing the wood, conserves plant food, holds 
the snow and protects the roots from freezing. The leguminous cover crops, such 
as clover have the faculty of gathering nitrogen from the air and when turned under 
in the spring are said to be “soil improvers.” 

The cover crops usually sown are red clover, mammoth red clover, hairy and 
common vetch, rye and buckwheat. Of the leguminous crops red clover sown at 
the-rate of twelve to fifteen pounds per acre and of the non-leguminous plants 
buckwheat perhaps will give as good results as any. These should be ploughed 
down early in the following spring. | 

Granted that the average farmer’s apple orchard consists of a number of 
varieties grown for both home and foreign consumption, the picking and packing 
will be spread over the season from autumn until late fall: 

Karly apples which are intended for local and nearby markets are, perhaps, 
best marketed in six or eleven-quart baskets or in boxes. 

In some localities practically all the fruit grown is not packed at all but simply 
put up in almost any receptacle and taken to market. — 

In the majority of cases, however, the apples are picked and carefully packed 
in barrels either for home or export consumption. Where farmers are perhaps 
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specializing in certain varieties and catering to a high-class trade, the box pack 
for the McIntosh Red, Snow and Spy is to be very highly recommended. 

In any case the farmer should endeavor to gain the confidence of the market 
by putting up a strictly honest grade and pack of apples, whether in basket, box 
or barrel, and thus establish a reputation for himself that will be second to none. 

The co-operative method of handling apples by marketing them through a 
~ Co-operative Fruit Growers’ Association, is, without doubt, the most satisfactory 
and at the same time the most paying method in vogue to-day. We have upwards 
of fifty such organizations in the Province and no matter how small your orchard, 
if there is a Co-operative Fruit Growers’ Association in your district, make it your 
business to become a member and join the better-farming movement. 

Permit me to refer to the progress made by the ranvere of the Durham Co- 
operative Fruit Growers’ Association, which I had the honor to organize in 1911. 
I wish merely to give actual results of the business handled for a three-year period: 


No. of Barrels : . Average Price per bbl. 
Season. eaeal Selling stele? 1's: 2's and 3's. 
1G le eare Bee ere A Bal $12,680 60 $2 92 
LOLA et see somite 6,080 12,493 00 2 05 
LOTS garter cake Soot 7,816 ; 21,810 45 2 80 


This is an average price f.o.b. Port Hope to the grower, of $2.60 per barrel: 
Deducting an item of $1.00 per barrel for expenses of barrel, picking, packing and 
manager’s commission and miscellaneous expenses in connection. with the Associa- 
tion leaves an average net profit to the grower for one’s, two’s and three’s for three 
years of $1.60. The average net returns to the grower would have been approxi- 
mately $1 had there not been an association, and in fact, it has been about $1 to 
other growers not in the association. This is a net gain of 60c. per barrel to the 
growers in the association. Taking the total number of barrels handled during 
the past three years, 18,233 at 60c. per barrel means a net gain of $10,939.80 to 
the members. 

Practically all the forty members have an orchard from one to four acres, one 
or two having from five to ten acres. 

Now we have come to the conclusion of the first season’s work in the orchard. 
The result, I shall venture to say, would undoubtedly be a greatly increased vigour 
in the trees, and the fruit, though perhaps not plentiful, would be better color and 
would be more free from worms and scab. 

It is not to be expected that a complete transformation of the old orchard > 
could be effected in one year. The second season the orchard should again be 
pruned, a dressing of manure applied, the trees kept thoroughly sprayed as out- 
lined, the. cover crop ploughed under early in the spring, and the soil kept well 
cultivated until the beginning of July when seed should be sown for another cover 
crop. 

Following this procedure, we should expect the fruit to be better than the year 
before, but perhaps not until the third year should the trees be expected to bear 
heavily and the orchard be in good condition. 

Pror, Crow: I listened with a great deal of pleasure to Mr. Dunean’ s explana- 
tion of the farmers’ apple orchard problem. It is interesting to know that while 
we have at hand such data as Mr. Duncan presented to you, which he is able to 
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give you as a result of his actual work showing the possibilities of profit in an 
apple orchard, and while we can corroborate Mr. Duncan’s statements entirely in 
regard to the possibilities of making money out of that line, I cannot but admit that 
apple orchards are, in Ontario, almost the opposite of what he pictures. It appears 
to me that there must be means of getting more accurate information on this subject 
than we at present possess. I am of the opinion that the apple orchard crop is a 
specialty. It is not a crop that is grown at present successfully by the general 
farmer. We know from actual data that the apple orchard has finer possibilities 
than it is realizing, but we must admit it is on the down grade. Why is it? I 
would like to emphasize the excellent suggestion made last evening as to the advisa- 
bility of securing actual accurate data on these points from a successful survey. I 
know that for my own part I cannot afford to get away from the idea that the apple 
orchard should fit in with the farm just as the vegetable garden does. If we could 
obtain data by means of a survey of say duplicate counties or districts in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario and study in detail a large number of farms in these particular 
districts, we would be able to find out just why it is that the apple orchard is in 
its present dilapidated condition. I am one of those people who think that condi- 
tions which exist are as they are for some good reason. A survey would give us 
that reason accurately and completely. I must admit I cannot tell you, to-day, the 
best kind of farming to work in conjunction with the apple orchard in the Province 
of Ontario. For instance, take the County of Oxford, which is one of the best 
agricultural counties in the Province. In this county there are orchards all the 
way from five to fifteen acres, and they are rented to some other person to look after, 
as the people who have dairy herds have not the time to look after their apple 
orchards. They leave them to somebody else, and that somebody else is getting the 
larger slice of the profits. Is it that the apple orchard does not go well with dairy 
farming? In the district of Durham County nearly every orchard is of large size, 
ranging as high as 125 acres. Here they specialize almost entirely in apples. Late 
potatoes and cabbage do not go very well with apples as they require to be harvested 
at the same time, and consequently conflict. I submit that those at this meeting 
might come to the sound and earnest conclusion that we want more accurate data 
on this point. We hear questions discussed which we are unable to solve. If we 
go right to the farms of Ontario and study them we will get the information we 
want. 


MANAGEMENT OF SOIL FERTILITY. 


Henry G. Betw, B.S.A., Cuicago, Itt. 


It gives me great pleasure to be in Canada again and to have the opportunity 
to take part in the discussion of the important matters before this association. 
Soil fertility is of fundamental importance. As Dr. Zavitz has very kindly said, 
it is my duty to assist in the dissemination of information concerning the upkeep 
of the fertility of the soil. This duty I look upon as a great opportunity at a time 
when there are such enormous demands for food, coming from far and near. I 
need not call your attention to statistics regarding the present shortage of wheat, 
the poor outlook for winter wheat in some parts of the country, and the shortage 
of spring wheat, corn, rye, barley and potatoes. To this is added a decline in the 
number of livestock. I assure you that conditions are similar on the American side 
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of the line. In some sections we are experiencing a greater shortage than you. Our 
livestock situation is becoming alarming. 

I presume when you look at the apparatus before you, you are inclined to 
anticipate an impractical theoretic presentation of science in its relation to soil 
management. Let me set your minds at ease, | purpose talking in very plain 
language about the forces of nature that underly the productivity of the soil. The 
apparatus before you will be used in illustrating some of the principles discussed. 

When the idea of the upkeep of fertility has entered the mind of the average 
farmer, he has been inclined to consider the use of livestock manure only. We have 
depended to a very large extent upon our livestock not only for food, but 
for the upkeep of the productivity of our soils. I am going to speak of stock manure 
and its great importance, for I look upon it as one of the great sources of plant- 
food as well as organic matter for the soil. I shall also speak at some length con- 
cerning the great source of fertility discussed by Dr. Zavitz; namely, commercial 


fertilizers. 


THE HOME OF THE PLANT. 


The average farmer calls his soils sand, clay, loam or muck. These classes 
differ in a great many ways. They differ in color, chemical composition, weight, 
size of soil particles, etc. The difference in size of soil particles is the point of 
special interest to us at this time. 


MOISTURE REQUIREMENTS OF PLANTS 
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How water rises in the soil. Water requirements of farm erops. 


I hold a small bottle containing about an inch of colored water, and have 
here three glass tubes—one of fine bore, another a little larger bore, and another 
still coarser. When I set the tubes in the water you see that the liquid rises of its 
own accord to different heights in the two fine tubes. What draws it up? It is 
the attraction on the part of the walls of the tubes for the water. The liquid rises 
until the down-pull of gravity just balances the up-pull of the force that is raising 
the water. This force is responsible for the rise of moisture in the soil. There 
are spaces between the soil particles reaching from the surface of the soils down to 
where moisture stands. Water rises in the soil on account of the attraction between 
the surface of the soil particles and the moisture. The water rises through the 
spaces between the soil particles, just as the water rose in the bore of the fine tubes. 
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I speak of water first because it has such an important bearing on plantfood. 
Plants must have all of their plantfood dissolved in water. You see an actual illus- 
tration of the rise of soil moisture. These columns of soil rest in a pan of water. 
In two hours the water has risen to the heights that you see. In just the same way 
it is rising in the soil and will continue to rise until it comes to the surface when 
the water will evaporate and do no good to the crop, if nothing is done to prevent 
its escape. This can be prevented by early cultivation of the soil, spring ploughing, 
disking, harrowing, anything to break up the surface of the soil and to preserve a 
dust mulch, so that the moisture cannot escape in evaporation. 

In this last tube is illustrated a practice against which I would warn farmers 
who are turning under a heavy crop of clover, or are making a heavy application of 
strawy manure. You notice that the water has risen in this tube until it meets 
the coarse material about eight inches from the top. This couple of inches of 
coarse material corresponds to strawy manure or to a heavy crop of organic matter 
turned under, and not thoroughly worked into the soil. The water cannot reach 
the soil above because the spaces of the coarse material are too large. When apply- 
ing strawy manure or turning under green crops, be sure to work the organic matter 
thoroughly into the soil by disking and harrowing, otherwise there is danger of cut- 
ting off the water supply for the crops planted in just the same way that the coarse 
material in the tube prevented the water rising higher. I remember a few years 
ago, a friend of mine neat Chicago said he planned to grow a very large crop of 
potatoes. He turned down a good growth of rye but did not work it thoroughly into 
the soil. The green rye which was not thoroughly worked into the soil formed a 
coarse padding and actually cut off the moisture supply from the area where the 
potatoes were planted. My friend’s potatoes did not sprout and grow as rapidly as 
they should. He actually starved the crop by shutting off the water supply. 

Moisture is of great importance. Sometimes we do not fully realize how 
important it is in growing our ordinary farm crops. The chart before you details 
averages of American and European figures relative to crop requirements of mois- 
ture. One pound of dry matter in corn, for instance, requires 400 pounds of water 
to germinate the corn and carry it through to the production of matured grain at 
harvest time. For each pound of dry matter in oats, wheat and potatoes, there 1s 
required the amount of water tabulated on the chart. This is a tremendous amount 
of water when we consider the average yields harvested. Much can be done to store 
up this large amount of water by deep fall ploughing. The deeply stirred soil 
forms a good reservoir to catch the moisture. By early spring working it is possible 
to prevent excessive loss by evaporation. 

Up to this point, I have been talking of conserving the moisture of the soil. 
May I point out that there may be too much moisture? A good many farms in 
Ontario are in need of better soil drainage. Moisture which stands in the spaces 
between the soil kernels or particles, shuts out the circulation of air, and air is 
essential to the growth of the great mass of microscopic life known as bacteria 
which, under good conditions, thrive in the soil. These tiny forms of life are 
breaking down the soil so that it may dissolve and become available as plantfood 
They are working incessantly. Some of the tiny forms. are attached to the roots 
of legumes—such plants as peas, beans, alfalfa and common red clover. These tiny 
forms of life are parasitic. They take their food from the plant, but in return have 
power to fix some of the nitrogen (an important constituent of plant food), which 
is found in the air that circulates in well-drained soils. Whether the bacterial 
forms are attached to plants, or exist free in decaying plant matter in the soil, 
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they require well-drained soil. In many sections of this good province, the farmers 
are in the lead with reference to land drainage. Still much remains to be done in 
taking care of this prime essential to the right home of the plant. Such water as 
can be drained off, then, is actually doing injury to the soil instead of good. The 
water which clings to the tiny soil particles cannot be drained off. It is this water 
which carries dissolved food for the crops that grow upon your land. 

One of the methods of storing up more water in the soil is to add organic 
matter to the soil, decaying plant material. Organic matter, or humus, acts like 
a sponge, catching and holding the moisture which falls late in autumn, during the 
winter and early in spring. It is increased in the soil by the growing of legumes, 
by the addition of strawy manure, by the turning under of rye or buckwheat or 
other plant material. | 

I wish to illustrate another function of organic matter. Here is a funnel full 
of sand, and a second funnel full of muck. When I pour this red liquid on the sand 
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it comes through red, but when I pour it on the muck soil it comes through. almost 
colorless. The organic matter has absorbed the color. If the organic matter of soil 
has the power to absorb color, it has the power to catch and hold much soluble 
plantfood which otherwise would be lost out of the soil. Here, to a large extent, 
is the explanation of the fact, reported by Dr. Zavitz, where the effect of fertilizers, 
used upon potatoes, was quite evident for two and three years in the crops of barley 
and. oats, which followed the potatoes. What the potatoes did not use was carried 
over for the barley. What the barley did not use was carried over for the oats. 
Of course the organic matter has not the power to hold all the soluble plantfood, 
but this important function of humus in the soil is sufficient to induce greater 
attention toward increasing the organic matter of the soil. 

Organic matter performs other important duties. Applied to sandy soils, it 
binds together the loose particles, giving them body. Worked into heavy clay soils, 
organic matter opens up the soils and greatly improves the circulation of air therein. 

Let us demonstrate that air does circulate in the soil. Let us show also how 
@ man may injure the circulation of air in the soil, especially if the soil is of a heavy 
clay type and is worked too early in the spring or too soon after a heavy rainfall. 
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In this first funnel, again, I have a layer of sand, and in the second funnel, some 
- wet clay. You who farm clay soils, have undoubtedly seen the shiny furrows the 
plow turns up when the clay is a little wet or sticky. Or, you have seen the shiny 
furrows turned up by the shoes of the cultivator, in cultivating your corn soon after 
a heavy rain. This clay, then, is in the same condition as the soil which the plough 
turns up in shiny furrows. When I attach the first funnel to this long bottle, and 
open the stop-cock at the bottom, if the air can pass through the sand the liquid 
will run out of the bottle and the column will fall. This, you see, is the case. When 
I attach the wet clay and open the stop-cock, you see that the water does not run 
and the column of water in the long bottle does not fall, because the air circulation 
is shut off. Now, to a large extent, that is what happens in your clay soils when 
the soils» are worked while they are too wet. Of course, I do not wish to say that 
you shut off all the air circulation, but even if any considerable hindrance to air 
circulation ig produced, conditions for bacterial growth in the soil are upset. 

We have said that organic matter in the soil (first) has the power to catch and 
hold water; (second) has the power to absorb plantfood; (third) opens up heavy 
clay soils; and (fourth) binds together sandy soils. To these duties may be added 
two more very important functions. They are as follows: Organic matter forms 
the home and food of free soil bacteria. Now you see the vast importance of good 
circulation of air in the soil. The bacteria that grow on the roots of the legumes, 
as well as those that are free in the soil, find it impossible to do best work unless 
there is a sufficient supply of organic matter in the soil. The soil must be well 
drained so that air can circulate amiong its particles. 

There is another condition which proves injurious to this microscopic plant 
life or bacteria in the soil. It is commonly known as soil sourness. This chart 
details specific methods of testing soil. I hold a piece of litmus paper. You see it 
is of purplish color. As soon as it comes in contact with anything of an acid 
nature, it turns immediately to a bright pink. This is the cue for the soil test. 
Dig a shallow hole about four to six inches deep in various parts of a field and bury 
a small piece of this litmus paper for about fifteen or twenty minutes. When you 
dig it up again, if it has turned pink, there is clear indication that the soil is sour, 
and is in need of lime. 

It is frequently possible to recognize acid soils without testing them. Vegeta- 
tion that grows on sour soils is usually clear evidence of their condition. If, for 
instance, you find that there is a scarcity of clover in your soil, and you see moss 
growing on the surface of the clay and sheep sorrel scattered through the grass or 
other crops, you can be pretty sure that your soil is sour. Lime is the great cor- 
rector for sourness of soil. Lime is found in several forms. It may be purchased 
in the form of ground limestone, air-slaked burnt lime, hydrated lime, or in the 
form of marl. Dr. Wheeler, formerly director of Rhode Island Experiment Station,. 
has estimated that one ton of quick lime was equal to one and one-third tons of 
hydrated lime, or two tons of raw limestone in its power to correct soil acidity. 
The addition of air-slaked burnt lime to clay soils produces an additional effect. 
In these two jars I have shaken up clay soil and water. You sce in the one, the 
water is still muddy. In the other, it is clear. I added a couple of spoonfuls of 
air-slaked burnt lime when shaking up the latter mixture. If you could examine 
the surface of the clay at the bottom of the clear jar, you would find that it is 
coarser than is that in the other jar. In other words, air-slaked burnt lime has 
the power not only to correct soil acidity, but when applied to heavy clay soil, it 
gathers together the particles of clay soil into coarser crumbs, and thereby assists 
the circulation of air in the soil. 
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THE Foop OF THE PLANT. 


So far we have been speaking about the home of the plant. Now I wish to 
spend a short time discussing the food of the plant. I presume you have not seen 
this type of corn growing in Ontario. I am not advertising it. It is but a cartoon 
of a growing corn plant. It is typical of how all plants grow. ‘The lesson it is 
intended to convey is that the roots act in the same capacity as railroad trunk lines, 
bringing raw material from the soil to nature’s factories, which are the leaves of 
the plants. This is not vain theory; it is fact. If the farmer recognizes it in its 
full significance, it will greatly assist him in making conditions right for plant 
growth. The leaves of the plant are equipped with the most wonderful machinery, 
just as factories are equipped with machinery. The green material: in the 
leaves is nature’s machinery. Under the action of sunlight it has the power of 
working over the raw material which is brought up by the roots and of re-combin- 
ing it with carbon dioxide, which is taken in through the leaves, into starch, protein, 
fiber and other constituents. 

Plantfood is made up of fourteen elements. I have recorded here twelve con- 
stituents which come from the soil. Arranged in order they are: water, sulphur, 
magnesium, iron, lime, nitrogen, phosphoric acid-and potash. These are known 
as the necessary constituents, and are so-called because all of them must be present 
in the food of the plant in order for the plant to thrive. Not one can be left out 
and have complete plant growth from seed germination to the bearing of fruit. To 
these eight constituents are added chlorine, silicon, manganese and sodium, but we 
need not discuss these, since frequent experiment has established the fact that they 
perform no essential function in the growth of the plant. There should, of course, 
be added to this list, carbon dioxide, which would fall in the first class, but as you 
see the chart tabulates only those which are taken from the soil. Carbon dioxide is 
taken in through the leaves. With many of these constituents you are very 
familiar, and yet from the very familiarity with some of them, if you have not had 
opportunity to study chemistry, you may have missed some very interesting facts. 
Water, for instance, while it is a constituent of plantfood, is not an element, Lut is 
composed of two things; first, hydrogen gas which I have in this bottle. You see 
it is colorless, and yet when I hold a lighted match near it, it burns very rapidly 
with a sort of purplish flame. Besides hydrogen, water contains oxygen, which 
again is a colorless gas, such as I have in this jar. Oxygen does not burn. When 
I lower the glowing stick into it, the stick immediately bursts into flame. Now, if 
two bottles of hydrogen and one of oxygen were expioded with an electric spark, 
there would be formed a tiny drop of water. You say, “how does this information 
help the practical farmer to increase his crop yield?” I cannot claim such a prac- 
tical result from this experiment, but the knowledge of the composition of water 
itself and how growing plants can re-combine the constituents of water with other 
things which it takes up through its roots, opens up an entirely new world of ideas 
to the farmer who has been working with crops and Soils all his life. 

Sulphur is the next constituent. You are familiar with this interesting yellow 
substance. In plant life it seems to be closely related to the building up of proteins, 
or the material which produces flesh. Magnesium is an important constituent of 
the soil whose duty is not fully established as yet. It seems to have an important 
function in the plumping of the kernels of wheat, oats and other cereals. Lime, we 
have said, corrects the sourness of soil. The next constituent is iron. Few people 
know that the plant, during growth, requires the tiniest trace of iron. Without iron 
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the green material of the plant would fade, and the plant would become bleached. 
Now do not jump to the conclusion that every pale crop of corn, wheat or oats 
that you see is in need of iron, because this is not the case. Bad drainage causes 
crops to turn yellow, as do other bad soil conditions, but the fact remains that the 
tiniest trace of iron is absolutely necessary to the growth of the plant. The soil 
nearly always contains sufficient of this substance to supply normal needs. Each 
one of these constituents is essential, as discussed heretofore, but nature has so 
arranged the supply that little care is necessary to keep up the required amount, 
with the exception of lime. 

Now we come to three constituents which are frequently called the essential 
plantfood constituents. They are no more essential than those we have discussed. 
However, the ease with which they are depleted by continuous cropping has made it 
possible in many sections for their supply to be reduced below what is necessary to 
grow the largest yields of best quality crops. The first of these constituents— 
nitrogen—I have in this jar. You see again, it is a colorless gas. It neither burns 
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nor will it support burning. The air which we breathe is eighty per cent. nitrogen. 
We could not live in a pure atmosphere of nitrogen, but in the dilution with about 
twenty per cent. oxygen, we seem to thrive. : 

Here let me make an explanation that none of the constituents discussed are 
used by the plant in their pure forms, but are found in combination with other 
materials in the soil. Nitrogen is not used by the growing plant as a gas, but is 
used with oxygen and some other material which forms a nitrate salt in the soil, 
or it is combined in some soluble organic form. Nitrogen causes straw growth. It 
causes the corn stalk, the potato vines, the apple tree to grow. Stating it conversely, 
if there is a scarcity of nitrogen in the soil, the result is shown in short straw, poor 
tree growth, small growth of potato vines, and the like. If, on the other hand, 
there is too much nitrogen, there will be too great a straw growth, too much wood 
growth in trees, and too much growth of vine or stalk of the plant. You have 
frequently seen this when you plant small grain on muck soil. 

The next constituent is phosphoric acid. In its pure elemental form it is 
called phosphorus—the yellow substance which you see burning so readily. The 
plant never uses pure phosphorus. Phosphoric acid in plant growth causes the 
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plant to ripen. Crops growing on a soil short of phosphoric acid do not ripen 
within the normal growing season. This is just the trouble that we are having 
throughout the great corn belt in the middle western states. Much of the corn is 
not maturing before frost because continuous growing of grain crops has greatly 
diminished the supply of available phosphoric acid in the soil. 

The third essential constituent is potash. It is one of great importance at the 
present time on account of its increasing scarcity all over the civilized world. As 
you know, previous to the opening of the great war, nearly all of the world’s supply 
of potash came from Germany. Here it is found as a potash salt. Potassium is 
very active. A tiny particle burns very actively when I drop it on water. As 
already explained, this constituent, as well as others, is never used in its elemental 
form, but is combined with chlorine or sulphuric acid or some other material in 
forms which dissolve in water and can be readily taken up by the plant. What is 
the function of potash? ‘This is not clearly known as yet. Potash seems to have 
an important bearing on the plant’s power to use nitrogen. Potash also has a great 
deal to do with the laying down of starch within the kernel of wheat, oats or barley. ~ 
It has also been found that plants growing on a soil deficient in potash do not suc- 
cessfully resist disease. 

What are the chances of making good on this continent the large amount of 
potash that formerly was imported from Europe? There are no deposits of potash 
salts in America as pure as those found in Europe. Potash is found, however, com- 
bined with a sort of granite-like rock in Utah. It is also found in the sea-weeds 
of the Pacific and the Atlantic oceans. Moreover, lake water strong in potash has 
been found in small lakes in Nebraska and California. All of these sources are 
being developed at the present time, but the total amount of potash produced does 
not aggregate one-fifth of the normal demands. | 

All of the foregoing plantfood constituents are found in virgin soils, yet con- 
tinuous cropping has been drawing upon the soil store-house to such an extent that 
one or more of the constituents is becoming dangerously near depletion. The late 
Henry Wallace, of Des Moines, used to say that the farmers of the middle and 
western states were soil miners, not soil builders. They have been growing crops 
so persistently without attention to the upkeep of soil fertility that both the yield 
and the quality has suffered. Some have sought a solution in rotating their crops. 
But there comes a time when the soil will not respond ‘even to the best tillage and 
the best rotation unless some plantfood is put back. When the rotation of crops 
contains a legume, some of the nitrogen is put back, if the second crop of clover 
is ploughed under. If the second crop of clover is cut and taken from the land, 
very little addition of nitrogen is contributed as a result of the growing of the 
legume crop. For some years past I have been conducting an investigation relative 
to the amount of nitrogen fixed by the various lerumes growing on the farm. In 
this investigation I have corresponded with all of the leading experiment stations 
on this continent, as well as with some in Europe. The consensus of opinion seems 
to be, as I have stated, that if the second crop of clover is ploughed under, there 
is an addition of nitrogen to the soil, varying inversely with the richness of the 
soil. On many farms buckwheat and rye and other crops are turned under as green 
crops. ‘These do not make any addition of plantfood. They do add organic matter. 

For more than one hundred years the farmers of this continent have been 
hearing about the value of barnyard manure as a carrier of plantfood, and still 
you can go up or down any road and find farmers who are piling the manure under 
the eaves of the barn where every rain washes through it and carries off soluble 
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plantfood in the brown stream that runs away from the manure pile. Now this 
brown stream carries off more than fifty per cent. of the soluble nitrogen and 
potash, as well as a considerable amount of the soluble phosphoric acid of the 
manure. Average analyses show that well-stored manure carries, to the ton, twelve 
pounds of nitrogen, five pounds of phosphoric acid and ten pounds of potash, but 
if this manure is exposed to rains and snows, over half of these constituents of 
plantfood is lost. For the last twenty years, Director Thorne, of Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, has been making a study of strengthening stock manure. Dr. 
Zavitz knows the high type of work being conducted by Dir. Thorne, and I am 
sure agrees with me that the findings of this well-known investigator are entirely 
practical, and important to the progressive farmer. Dir. Thorne, as a result of 
twenty years’ careful study, recommends the addition of forty to fifty pounds of 
acid phosphate to the ton of manure, so that the plant-ripening plantfood carried 
by the manure may be balanced in proportion to its nitrogen and potash. This 
material can either be spread on top of the load of manure or it can be distributed 
on. the surface of the land with a lime spreader, and worked into the soil when the 
seed bed is being worked down. 
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The next source of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash is fertilizers. While 
travelling up and down this continent,-from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, and 
from Tennessee to Ontario, I find a great variation in opinion relative to what 
fertilizers are and what service they render. The use of fertilizers is a practice of 
comparatively recent date in some sections of the country, yet in others—especially 
in Europe—fertilizers have been used for the last one hundred years. We are 
hearing more about the use of fertilizers during the last year or two, because as I 
said at the beginning, the cry is for more food, and more food results from greater 
yields, and greater yields are obtained by proper soil handling, including the judi- 
cious use of fertilizers. The manufacture of fertilizers is an industry based upon 
definite scientific principles. An understanding of the proper use of fertilizers, 
while it may appear simple, is still based upon somewhat difficult physiological 
facts. This being the case, it is quite natural that ignorance marked the early use 
of this soil amendment. The beneficial use of fertilizers was discovered by an 
English manufacturer whose hobby was farming. This man, Sir John Bennett © 
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Lawes, was also founder of the Rothamsted Experiment Station. In fact, his test 
of fertilizers formed the basis of the Rothamsted Experiment Station tests. Lawes 
was a pioneer in his work with prepared plant foods. He succeeded in instituting 
tests from which he was able to determine the effects of applying various plantfoods 
upon various farm crops. 

On the chart before you we have tabulated the various important functions 
that fertilizers perform. First, they supply soluble available plantfood to the crops; 
second, they give the crops an early vigorous start; third, they hasten crop ripen- 
ing; and fourth, if used judiciously, they increase the farmer’s profit. 

How is a man to know what fertilizer he should add to his soil, in order to 
produce the largest yields of best quality crops? This is a question which is being 
asked every day. Shall he have the soil analyzed? When I was in charge of the 
soils work at the University of Maine, I used to receive many letters accompanied 
by small samples of soil. They requested me to analyze the soil and to tell what 
fertilizers to apply in order to produce one hundred bushels of corn to the acre. 
The chemical analysis of the soil, of course, is a comparatively simple matter, and 
as far as the sample under examination goes, the analysis shows the total amount 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in the soil. But the soil analysis, while 
to a man trained in chemistry, it is a guide, has limitations when applied to 
working out this question of the management of soil fertility. I know that Prof. 
Harcourt agrees with me when I say that a chemist can tell you what is in your 
soil, but cannot with assurance recommend exactly how much or what plantfood 
should be added. A chemical analysis does not tell you anything about the physi- 
cal conditions of your soil. Dr. A. D. Hall, former director of Rothamsted station, 
said before the British Association in London, 1910, that he considered the size of 
soil particles of more importance than their actual chemical composition. He 
meant that the physical condition of the soil has more to do with its productivity 
than the potential amount of plantfood contained therein. Now, chemical analysis 
has a.place, and that place is splendidly illustrated by the soil survey work that 
Prof. Harcourt is conducting throughout the Province at the present time. Rep- 
resentatives of the college staff are visiting various parts of the Province, taking 
exact samples of soil, classifying the soil on the basis of its totat plantfood, and 
are mapping out areas of similar soil types so that the practices in one section 
which are found to give good results may be with certainty recommended for other 
sections. 

We know that soils have various supplies of plantfood. The characteristic 
supplies of plantfood in the common soil types are as follows :— 
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To this information must be added a knowledge of the characteristic plantfood 
needs of the crops. For instance, ordinary farm crops may be divided roughly into 
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three classes, namely, hay crops, grain crops and root crops. The hay crop is cut 
when it has made its maximum growth. It, therefore, takes a large supply of nitro- 
gen, a medium supply of phosphoric acid and a fair supply of potash. Grain crops, 
on the other hand, are harvested when the grain is ripe. Consequently, they take 
an abundance of phosphoric acid, and a fair supply of the other two constituents. 
Root crops take a good supply of nitrogen, but a large supply of potash, since they 
develop a relatively large per cent. of starch. Now, if the farmer has in mind the 
information contained in the first part of the chart, and that contained in the 
second part, he can intelligently establish tests both as to the quantity and quality 
of the fertilizers that give best results under his farm conditions. 

The next question of great importance deals with the application of fertilizers. 
How are fertilizers best applied to our various crops? ‘T'wo years ago I tried to 
interest the American Society of Agricultural Engineers at our various agricul- 
tural colleges in a series of tests as to how fertilizers were best applied. I regret 
to say that no great fund of information has resulted from this recommendation 
as yet. It is still an open question as to how deep fertilizers should be drilled, as 
to how close to the crops they should be applied and as to what quantity should be 
put in the row or distributed between the rows for cultivated crops, such as potatoes, 
corn and the like. We have made careful observation, as we have visited the farms 
of successful users of fertilizers, and have come to some fairly definite ideas 
regarding the right and wrong way of applying fertilizers. Not long ago it was 
my opportunity to visit an experimental field at one of the prominent middle 
western experiment stations. I found that in their tests they were applying the 
fertilizer broadcast on top of the sod and ploughing it under, probably to a depth of 
five to seven inches. Fertilizer users in the middle west consider an application 
of three hundred pounds per acre relatively heavy, and yet if you figure how much 
that would be per cubic foot, you will find that you could hold it in a very small 
bottle. Just think of fertilizers being applied at that rate per acre and buried 
six or eight inches deep. What possible results could a young crop have of gaining 
assistance when available plantfood is placed so far away from it? Other fertili- 
zer users are scattering the fertilizer on top of poorly prepared seed beds and are 
not working it into the soil. Now we said sometime ago that fertilizers were car- 
riers of available plantfood. We also said that the plant could use only such food 
as is dissolved in the water of the soil. If this available plantfood of fertilizers is 
to be dissolved in the water of the soil, it must be worked down into the damp soil. 
Fertilizers give their best results when drilled about the depth at which the grain 
is planted. This application is accomplished best through the fertilizer dropper 
of the grain drill. This machinery sows the fertilizer into the damp soil at about 
the proper depth. If, however, you do not have a grain drill with a fertilizer 
dropper, satisfactory applications can be made by sowing it on top of the ploughed 
land with the lime spreader. When the land is being disked and harrowed in the 
preparation of the seed bed, the plantfood will be worked into the soil at about the 
proper depth. 

Remember that the same principle underlies the successful use of fertilizers as 
applies to the use of valuable farm machinery. If the machine is adapted to the 
crop on which it is being used, and if it is properly handled, all chances are in favor 
of the investment in the machine returning a profitable interest. If fertilizers are 
adapted in analysis to make up for the weakness of the soil, and to meet the special 
needs of the crop, and if they are properly applied, a paying interest on invest- 
ment follows. 
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I have already referred to the grain drill with fertilizer dropping attachment, 
and to the lime spreader. To these should be added the special machinery designed 
for the planting of potatoes, corn and other crops. Any and all of these have been 
carefully constructed to take care of the dropping of the seed and of the applica- 
tion of fertilizers. 

In the presentation of these facts concerning soil fertility and plantfood 
management, I have tried to develop the subject logically, emphasizing the fact 
that the point of first importance is the proper preparation of the plant home. 
When this has been taken care of, the question of the proper balance and supply of 
plantfood becomes of prime importance. Fertilizers will not take the place of a 
well-prepared seed bed, good drainage, or cultivation of crops, but if used intelli- 
gently in combination with proper soil tillage, liming where necessary, and the up- 
keep of organic matter, and in combination with the use of high-grade seed, fer- 
tilizers will return a big profit on investment. 
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The business of farming is not simple. It is complex. My conception of it 
may be illustrated by the cartoon before you. On the one hand, this arch rests on 
the corner stone of soil fertility, while on the other it rests on the corner stone of 
marketing. It is useless to talk of producing larger, better crops if the subject of 
marketing is not given equal care. This remark, of course, applies to normal trade 
conditions. The keystone is business management. The other stones are: efficient 
help, suitable live stock, favorable weather conditions, seed selection, efficient 
machinery, proper drainage, good tillage, judicious liming, and proper manuring 
and fertilizing. All controllable factors must receive attention if best results are 
to be obtained. Now, the discussion of this important subject has been prolonged 
a little beyond the time we had determined upon. There may, however, be some 
question in the minds of some of the audience—questions which I may be able to 
answer. If so, I shall be pleased to give attention to them at this time. | 

A MemBER: With regard to the supply of potash, would wood ashes be of any 
use, and how long would the effect remain in the soil? 

Mr. BELL: Wood ashes (if the ashes have been protected from the weather so 
that they have not been leached) supply a certain amount of potash. Coal ashes 
have a very small percentage of potash and a small amount of chlorine. They are, 
therefore, not. recommended for use on soils. 
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A Member: If you‘supplied potash fertilizer to a muck soil, would you get 
results after the first year? } 

Mr. BrLu: Yes, a muck soil is fairly well supplied with the other plant con- 
stituents, and with the addition of the potash fertilizer you ought to have results 
the first year, and what potash was not used by the crop would remain for use the 
second and third years. 

A Member: Is the residue from a beet sugar factory of any use as a fertilizer 
to supply the potash? 

Mr. BELL: Yes, the residue from a beet sugar factory carries a small per cent. 
of potash. 

A MeEmper: What about the waste from a lime kiln? 

Mr. BELL: The waste from a lime kiln contains lime of pretty much the same 
composition as ground limestone; it is not generally considered to be of as high a 
type of lime for agricultural purposes as air-slaked burnt lime or hydrated lime. 

A Member: Does nitrate of soda leach out if it is left on the field? 

Mr. Bet: Nitrate of soda is the most soluble of the nitrogeri-carrying salts. 
It dissolves like sugar. If your soil does not contain organic matter to hold it, it 
will leach out, but if your soil does contain sufficient organic matter the nitrate of 
soda will remain much longer in the soil. 

A Memper: J have used nitrate of soda all my’ life, and I have found it to 
give excellent results long after it was supposed to have leached out of the ground. 


CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL. 


Pror. JAMES Murray, MAcDoNALD COLLEGE, QUE. 


Soils and crops are so intimately associated that they are inseparable. With 
a wise selection of class of crops, an intelligent choice of variety and thorough seed 
selection, must go hand in hand with efficient soil management to secure maximum 
yields. The relative importance of these factors in crop production need not here 
be discussed—they are all of prime importance and since the question of choice of 
crops and selection of varieties forms the subject matter of other papers that have 
been contributed before this convention, attention will be confined to some of the 
phases of soil cultivation. - 

The subject before us for consideration has been of interest to mankind since © 
our first parents began extracting a living from the soil. Since then the writers of 
every age have contributed to the literature on the subject. They left a record of 
the practices of their time and in many cases interesting theories on the 
various phenomena they witnessed in nature. Since the eighth century B.C. 
we have a more or less complete record of agricultural practices and customs 
in the manuscripts of the writers of the various periods. The early records 
are fragmentary, but of the agricultural practices of the Romans—Virgil, Cato, 
Columella and others—give us definite and often detailed information. Of the 
agricultural customs and progress of the first ten or twelve centuries of the 
Christian era we have little record, but since early in the sixteenth century until 
the present day we have fairly complete data on the practices of those who tilled 
the land. With the spread of education and the more general use of the printing 
press, books on soil management multiplied in an ever-increasing ratio until within 
the last fifty years unnumbered scores have appeared. Now, scarcely a month 
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passes that another is not added to the number. We have in addition periodical 
bulletins and reports from agricultural colleges and experiment stations, addresses 
and papers before associations such as this and numerous contributions on the 
subject in the current agricultural press. On a subject thus fully dealt with what 
is there left to say? 

In the thirty minutes at our disposal we cannot hope to even touch on the whole 
subject of soil cultivation, and since your executive has allotted my subject without 
offering any suggestions as to method of treatment I have chosen for myself a phase 
that appears to me to be of particular interest at present, viz., the relationship of 
implements and power to soil cultivation. , 

The most important of all tillage implements is the plow. We are so 
accustomed to seeing plows since the time we could reach up to the handles that 
we are apt to regard them as common-place tools that always existed, and to think 
only of binders, separators or gasoline engines as machines worthy of our attention 
and study. But the plow has a more interesting history than, even the binder 
which we regard as a marvel of the inventive genius of the last century. The plow 
in some form has been in use for almost as long a time as soil has been cultivated. 
In its earliest form it consisted merely of the crooked branch of a tree that was 
dragged by human power to scratch the surface of the soil. Even after some of the 
earlier improvements, which consisted of hardening the point in the fire and attach- 
ing handles to guide it, it was a rude tool, but in that form it was used for a much 
longer time than the modern plow has been in use. 

Subsequent improvements resulted in its being furnished with a metal point 
and its being strengthened so that oxen might be used as the means of draft. These 
early plows loosened the soil only, but it soon became necessary to adapt them for 
the inverting of the soil to bury weeds and trash. For this the mold-board was _ 
designed. It was constructed of wood and continued through many centuries to be 
made of that material. Evidence that these early plows did very rude work is 
furnished in the advice given to the Roman farmers to plow their fields three times - 
in preparation for a crop. 

Little is known of the development of agricultural practices during the dark 
ages, but with a more settled civilization came notable improvements both in 
practice and tools. As late as the sixteenth century the plow in general use in 
Great Britain was a heavy, cumbersome affair requiring from four to ten horses or 
oxen to haul it.and the attention of several men. An attempt was made to improve 
its efficiency by attaching several colters to cut the furrow into several slices 
before it was turned. This so greatly increased the draft that the multiple colter 
was soon abandoned. 

The plow from which the modern type appears to have been developed was 
introduced from Holland early in the eighteenth century. Cast iron points were 
introduced in 1785 and they soon took the place of the old points that were 
fashioned by hand for each individual plow. The cast points were later edged with 
steel to prolong their usefulness. The first cast iron plow was made in 1807, but 
there was such a prejudice against them for many years that they did not come 
into general use until about 1820, when they were made in several parts to reduce 
the cost of repairing. Even the best cast iron plows were unsatisfactory in some 
respects—they were easily broken and scoured poorly in many soils. 

The invention of the steel mold-board in 1835 was the greatest single im- 
provement up to that time. Since then practically all the important improvements 
have come through a study of the construction and function of the mold-board. 
Until the steel mold-boards were invented plows were made to invert the soil. The 
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modern plow not only inverts, but more important, it pulverizes. The amount of 
pulverizing that a mold-board can effect depends on the nature and condition of 
the soil as well as on the shape of the mold-board, but a bold overhanging mold- 
board will do much more effective work than one which allows the furrow slice to 
glide off it with little twisting or bending. A pulverized furrow slice may not look 
as well, but in many cases it denotes better plowing as it simplifies further cultural 
operations. 

_ The amount of energy required by the mold-board is, according to exhaustive 
experiments conducted at Cornell, only 10 per cent. of that expended in pulling 
the plow. Fifty-five per cent. is used up in severing the furrow slice and by the 
action of the land side, and 35 per cent. is required to overcome the friction due to 
the weight of the plow. It is poor economy therefore to use an unsuitable mold- 
board simply to save energy, as the more efficient the plowing the less time is re- 
quired to secure proper tilth by the use of other implements. 

The gang plow is of particular interest at present. Invented at the time of 
the American Civil War to effect a saving of labor it has, until the last few years, 
been used to a comparatively limited extent except in the West. Many of the 
early gang plows were poor substitutes for good walking plows and were more 
generally used to take the place of cultivators. The modern gang plow with suffi- 
cient power and in the hands of a good plowman will do work that is 100 per cent. 
efficient. In small fields and on stony land the gang plow has no place, but on 
many farms a real saving of labor could be effected by its use. 

Next to the plow as a tillage implement comes in general utility the harrow. 
Of almost as great antiquity the harrow has remained until the present day a com- 
paratively simple tool. Its earliest form, the brush harrow, is still used on oc- 
casion and serves a useful purpose, whereas the earliest plows have long since dis- 
appeared. ‘The Romans used a wooden framed spike tooth harrow two thousand 
years ago and hauled it over the land with an ox. We still find practically the 
same harrow in parts of Hurope, and even in Canada. In some parts of Quebec the 
harrows in general use are no more than six feet to eight feet wide, and it is no un- 
common sight to see a man driving one horse on a tool of this kind. I expect 
similar outfits could be found in Ontario, with the owners complaining at the same 
time about the scarcity of labor. Whether or not such extreme cases are common 
it is a fact that the ordinary harrow in use might to advantage be greatly increased 
in size. A man can just as easily drive four horses as two, and by so doing harrow 
a strip twenty feet wide instead of ten. He would besides be doing better work as 
a wide harrow pulls steadier and pulverizes better than a narrow one. 

I shall not attempt to describe the numerous types of cultivators that have been 
used from time to time nor even to mention those now available to the buyer. 
Machines of various types have been introduced to displace the plow, but so far 
none of them have been successful. When to use the plow and when a cultivator 
is a question which must be decided by every man for himself. Years ago the 
tendency was to plow more frequently than was necessary, and to confine the 
operations of cultivation mainly to plowing and harrowing. Now the pendulum 
seems to have swung the other way and the cultivator, the disc or the double cut- 
away is frequently expected to do its own work and that of the plow as well. This 
may save labor for the moment but in the long run it is poor economy. When the 
land is in poor physical condition and a good seed bed cannot be obtained through 
surface cultivation the land should be plowed in spite of the additional expense, but 
if a good seed bed can be prepared by means of surface cultivators plowing is un- 
necessary. 

6 E.U. 
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Cultivators of the larger sizes should be used for the same reasons that apply to 
harrows. The work is better and more cheaply done. In this connection it is 
interesting to note some figures published a few years ago by Director Grisdale of 
the Experimental Farms as to the relative cost of doing work with machines of 
different sizes. 


PREPARING LAND WITH Disc HARROW. 


Discing one acre with small disc (three cuts necessary) ..... $0 90 
Discing one acre with large disc (two cuts necessary) ...... 80 
Discing one acre with cutaway (one cut necessary) ........ 45 


CULTIVATING ROOTS. 


Once over with single’ cultivators... . cscs ace ae ee eee 62 
Once over with’ double cultivator ye ws ts eee nro ee 45 
PLOWING. 
Plowing one acre: with singlesplow sm cs erm ne hs creer se cree titans 2 00 . 
Plowing one acre. with two-LuUrroWe Zane wk ae va iscslartieyele e ¢ clei ia2o 
' 

Cost or SEEDING. = 
Seeding one acre, two-horse seeder COSt ......--eccsceseervece 221% 
Seeding one acre, three-horse seeder COSt .........eeceeeeeees 18 


These figures speak for themselves and clearly show the saving in using the 
larger units. In large fields the big implements can be used to better advantage, 
but even in fields of 8 or 10 acres a four-horse team can be used just as conveniently 
as one or.two horses. If the more general use of large cultivating machinery 
resulted in the 5-acre fields being done away with and fields of 10-20 or 25 acres 
arranged, so much the better. There would be less fence to keep up, fewer fence 
rows to keep clean and an increase in cultivated land of several acres on each farm 
—a distinct gain in every respect. 

To utilize implements to the best advantage we must have efficient power. | 
Man power for the major farm operations such as plowing, harrowing, sowing and 
harvesting was long ago abandoned, and so scarce has labor become that for plant- 
ing, hoeing, stooking and similar farm operations it has, through the invention 
of machinery and the adapting of cultural methods, been reduced almost to a 
minimum. Potatoes are now planted and dug by machinery, a transplanting 
machine largely takes the place of hand labor in setting tobacco and cabbage plants, 
roots are partially thinned by the use of the harrow, corn is planted in check rows 
to eliminate hoeing, and the sheaf carrier on the binder all but stooks the grain. 
Machines do many other things on the farm just as wonderful, but in spite of these 
changes toward eliminating manual labor on the farm we have to-day a greater 
scarcity of farm labor than ever before. This condition is accentuated by the 
absence of so many farm boys who have beat their plowshares into swords and are 
now engaged in work even more important than plowing. 

To relieve the shortage of labor the use of larger machinery will do something. 
Gang plows, wide harrows, two-row cultivators, and other large implements should 
be used to a greater extent than they are. But the question may reasonably be 
asked, what can we expect in the way of more efficient power? Can mechanical 
power be used to advantage by Ontario farmers for plowing, harrowing, sowing and 
other field operations ? 

Mechanical power for soil cultivation has been in use for over half a century. 
Steam engines were used for plowing in England in 1857. There until com- 
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paratively recently the.double engine system has been most largely employed. With 
this system the engines do not travel over the land but one is placed at either end 
of a field and the plows are pulled backwards and forwards by means of a cable. 
The outfit is expensive, costing nearly $20,000 in this country. This system is 
used on continental Europe as well as in Great Britain, also in South Africa and 
California. There is only one working in Canada, but it has given very good satis- 
faction. Where very deep plowing is required and where the land is free from stone 
the double engine system has some decided advantages, but the initial cost is so 
high that they are for ordinary purposes ruled out of consideration. Within recent 
years the small tractor pulling from two to six plows has been coming into more 
general use in many European countries. They are frequently owned outright by 
landowners, but often they are in the hands of associations of farmers organized 
for the purpose of buying them. They do whatever plowing is required on the 
farms of the association members and as much custom work as time will permit. 
Their use in Europe has increased to such an extent that one would judge that in 
European agriculture they have won a permanent place. 

In Canada few tractors were used for farming purposes until about ten years 
ago, and up to the present their use has been mainly in the prairie provinces. 
Eastern Canada has been invaded by tractor salesmen only during the past year or 
two. A few farmers in Ontario and Quebec have bought outfits and are finding out 
for themselves how useful they are under eastern conditions. Others are holding 
back hoping to profit by the experience of their neighbors and.ready to buy as soon 
as they are convinced that the tractor will be of real service to them. 

In the West many thousands of tractors have been sold within the last decade. 
Among the army of purchasers may be found those in whose hands they have given 
supreme satisfaction and others who cannot find words strong enough adequately 
to condemn them. The difference in experience is due sometimes to the land on 
which they were used, more frequently to the make of engine, but very often to the 
men who owned or operated them. It is impossible briefly to summarize the ex- 
perience of western tractor owners, the conditions under which they worked were 
too divergent. 

Even if it were possible to summarize western experience it would not strictly 
apply here where farms are smaller and the class of farming different, but at the 
same time there are some factors which are the same, namely, the machine and the 
operator. After all these are the most important. ; 

As one who has had some experience with traction engines in the West I want 
to bring to your attention some facts and figures on the cost and efficiency of their 
work, and-some observations on their utility. 

During the four years 1911-14 over 50,000 acres were plowed by traction 
engine on the farm for which I have figures. The number of engines varied from 
year to year, the maximum number being five steam and five gasoline used in 1912. 
The steam engines handled ten 14-inch plows, and the gasoline engines eight plows. 
Each engine pulled besides either a packer or a set of harrows. The tractors were 
used for little other than ploughing, as that is the work for which they are best 
adapted. Horses and mules were used to keep the other work in hand. 

Good engineers were employed and a head engineer was responsible for the 
upkeep of all the engines. Repairing was done in a machine shop on the place and 
every engine was thoroughly overhauled during the winter. 

Accurate cost accounts were kept of fuel, labor, repair parts, time spent in 
- repairing, oil and the cost of overhauling. A record was also kept of the work 
done. The figures that I have available cover the season of 1913 for five steam 
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and two gasoline engines. The steam engines had worked for two full seasons 
before and the gasoline engines for one year only. The work at which they were 
engaged was mainly plowing summer fallow, although some of the earliest plowed 
land was put into crop. The land varied from a light loam to a fairly heavy clay 
and was plowed from six to seven inches deep. 

During the season the steam engines averaged 88 days’ work each. Some 
figures as to cost of operation are as follows: 

Cost of coal at plow, $6.25 per ton. 

Area plowed in season, 6,110 acres. 

Area plowed per day per engine, 18 acres. 

Coal used per acre, 186 lbs. 


Cost of coal per acre, 58c. 
Average cost of engine crew per day (wages and board), $14.20. 


Total cost of upkeep of engines per year, including repair parts, 


repairing, oil and grease, overhauling, etc. ................... _ $5,374 50 
Average cost of upkeep for one day’s work ..................... £2 20 
Cost-of one :day’a- plowing a... coe Re ee ee ee 39 05 
Cost.of plowing onevacre ti ico.. a ee ee ee 217 


The gasoline engines worked a longer season than the steam engines, averaging 
159 days plowing each. Gasoline was high, costing 35c. per gallon. 


Acreage plowed, 3,480. 

Acreage plowed per day, per engine, 12.5. 

Amount of gasoline used per acre, 3 gallons. 

Average cost of engine crew per day, $9.20. 

Total cost of upkeep of engines for year, including oil, repairs, re- 


Daitingjand/overhauling yy eci4, nana ee ae ee ee $1,687 00 
Average cost of upkeep for one day’s work .......cceccccceeeeee 5 30 
Cost of ones day's plowing... 60s. 2. ee ee ee racer ata s 29.70 
Cost of one ‘acres plowingei scsi o ore eee ne ne er Yt 


The conditions under which the engines worked were not ideal. They were 
not new—the steamers had put in two seasons’ hard work; the land had all been 
plowed before so that the footing was not perfect and moreover, the engines were 
all operated by hired labor. 

Some of these figures require special mention. The cost of coal for the steam 
engines, while not excessive, is as high as it is on account of the long haul from the 
cars to the plows. This cost $1.55 per ton. The charge for gasoline fuel is very 
high, $1.05 per acre, and probably more than would be the case ordinarily in eastern 
Canada. The amount of gasoline used per acre may also appear high, but it must 
be borne in mind that the plowing was from 6 to 7 inches deep, and as the work 
was continued throughout the whole summer the land was frequently too dry to 
plow to best advantage. 

The cost of upkeep is even more striking. As already mentioned this includes 
cost of oils and grease, repair parts and repairing, overhauling during the winter 
and the wages and board of the supervising engineer. For each day’s work done 
the upkeep cost of the steam engines is $12.20 and for each gasoline engine $5.30. 
This great difference is partly due to the fact that while the steamers plowed only 
88 days on an average, the gasoline outfits plowed 159 days. Had the steamers 
done a longer season’s work the daily charge would have been less. 

Where only one engine is operated it is customary to charge against upkeep 
only the bare cost of repair parts—the time spent in removing the broken parts and 
in fitting the new ones is overlooked. Odd days spent at repairing is seldom 
charged for by a man operating one engine only. In the figures here given all , 
upkeep expenses are included. The total is of no mean proportions. 


& 
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Still another important item to be considered is depreciation. There is a 
wide divergence of expewience and opinion as to the life of traction engines. 
Many do not last longer than four or five seasons while others continue to be useful 
three or four years longer. The term of life depends not only on the construction 
of the engine and the work that it does, but also on the care it receives. Accurate 
data is not available; any figures that may be quoted are the opinions of those who 
have used tractors for a few years. The United States Department of Agriculture 
in Bulletin No. 719, issued last May, gives some figures that are probably as re- 
hable as any. 

The estimated average life of tractors in days of service is given as follows: 


Size of Tractor. Average Life in Days’ work. 
2 plow. 294 
3 plow. 392 
4 plow. 510 
_5 plow. 585 
6 plow. 735 


A steam engine of the size used—30 h.p. with a ten-furrow plow costs ap- 
proximately $5,000.00. If the life of the engine be assumed to be 735 days as 
given above the depreciation per day would be $6.80 or 37 cents for each acre 
plowed. The actual cost of plowing would, therefore, be $2.54 per acre. 

A gasoline engine rated at 30-60 h.p. with an eight-bottom plow costs about 
$4,200.00. The depreciation to be allowed in this case would, therefore, be $5.71 
for each day’s work or 45c. per acre. Adding this to the other costs we have a 
total of $2.82 for one acre’s plowing. 

These figures may appear to many to be too high fairly to represent the cost 
of plowing by mechanical power. I will admit that engine plowing has been done 
cheaper not only in Western Canada but in the east as well, but for every acre more 
cheaply plowed I am confident there are three acres that have cost more. I believe 
the figures here given are not extreme but present fairly accurately the actual cost 
of engine plowing under the conditions above outlined. 

Unfortunately I have not available the figures giving the cost of plowing with 
horses or mules. The amount of work done on the average farm by a horse or mule 
is about 100 days per year. The number of days’ work done by a horse has a direct 
bearing on the cost of each day’s work, as food is consumed on idle days as well as 
on those spent in harness. Just what horse plowing does cost may be fairly ac- 
curately reckoned. It is necessary only to consider the average number of days’ 
work performed by each horse, the cost of feed and care for a year, the cost of - 
manual labor and the acreage plowed per day. It is rare indeed to find plowing 
by horses more expensive than that done by tractors when all the expense of the 
latter is taken into consideration. _ : 

The advantage of the tractor lies not in the cheapness of the power but in its 
ability to do heavy work and do it rapidly. There is not the same tendency to plow 
shallow with a tractor when the weather is hot or the ground hard that there is with 
horses. Where a large amount of land has to be plowed the tractor can accomplish 
the work in the right season, whereas with horses either too many must be kept for 
other seasons or the work is spread out over too long a period. 

The quality of work done by a tractor depends upon the operator and the 
adjustment of the plows. Properly handled a tractor will do just as good plowing 
as can be done by horses, providing horses are used for striking out and finishing 
_ up lands, but for other kinds of work the tractor is at a great disadvantage. There 
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is altogether too much power lost on account of poor footing. To be employed 
satisfactorily fields of reasonable size are necessary. In small fields too much 
time is spent in turning and too high a proportion of the field has to be finished up 
with horses. 

It is no easy matter to operate a tractor satisfactorily with hired help. When 
the operator is hired it is important that the owner of the outfit understand its 
operation in order that it be not abused. 

The amount of labor that can be saved depends upon the size of the tractor. 
With the larger sizes that pull six, eight or ten plows the saving is considerable; 
with a two-plow size there is no saving, as a man can plow just as much with a 
four-horse team and a gang plow as he will with a two-plow tractor. It would 
seem that a tractor should pull at least four plows to warrant its purchase on 
account of saving labor. 

Great improvements in the tractor have been made within the past five years. 
They are simpler in construction and more efficient in operation. Manufacturers 
are awake to the necessity of still further perfecting them and we may expect to 
see greater improvement within the next few years. They are now working under 
a greater variety of conditions than ever before and their defects will be the more 
quickly brought to light and corrected. We may confidently expect the tractor 
to occupy, in the not distant future, a more important place as a farm power than 
it does at present. 

Mr. MontrerrH: We have heard a most interesting address from our friend — 
Prof. Murray. He has gone over the wide field of cultivation and has emphasized 
certain things that enter into the cultivation of the soil. What impressed me most 
when he was finishing, as naturally the last impressions are the strongest, was this: 
That the most important element in cultivation after all is the man behind the 
plow, with the judgment necessary for exercising the principles of cultivation. 
Part of his paper dealt with a comparison of methods, gasoline or steam versus 
horse flesh. Now what we are here for this afternoon is to peep into the future 
and see what is best to apply to the conditions as we meet them. It will be some 
time yet before horse flesh is eliminated from the farms of Ontario. We have been 
breeding and growing stock for Canada in a very large way, particularly horses, and 
it appears to me, in discussing this matter of cultivation, that we must approach it 
chiefly from the horse-power viewpoint. Much of the best results from cultivation 
are lost from lack of judgment as to the time to cultivate. Last spring was a 
splendid example of loss of opportunity from not being able and ready to take 
advantage of the season when that opportunity presented itself. The time and 
money that would be necessary to overhaul our implements is often spent on some- 
thing of no advantage to us whatever. I would like to mention a fact that is too 
often overlooked, and that is, our’ implements should be ready so that when the 
fields present an opportunity for us to go out and do business we should be pre- 
pared. Overhaul your implements during the winter when time is at your disposal, 
and see that everything is ready. I have known men who would lose two or three 
days getting ready to go out on the land at the most precious time of the season. 
The men who put their crops in early last season were the men who had a fairly 
bountiful crop; in fact, they were the only men who had. Cultivation is something, 
which I said at the outset, is dependent on the individual. Do it at the right time 
in the proper way. That was what we aimed at in my day when we had nothing 
like the opportunity that you have at the present time. You have the advantage of 
all kinds of machinery and of knowing how to handle it. I have had the opinion 
of experienced men in dealing with farm labor, with machinery and every operation 
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on the farm, and they have told me that the farmer himself, in order to manage 
the situation, should have a working knowledge of every implement that comes into 
the operation of farming. That is in accord with what we have been discussing 
this afternoon. Those of you in attendance at this College should take every 
opportunity of getting a good working knowledge of the different farm implements, 
not all perhaps, but those that are likely to be at your disposal in the future. A 
great number of us have learned the principles and application of steam and 
gasoline. All these things have come to be factors in the line of production on our 
farms, and we have become acquainted with them very often at a loss. Good 
cultivation is essential to the success of farming. During the past season we had 
a good crop of corn, mangels, and a reasonably good crop of potatoes, and it was 
through the agency of cultivation that we overcame, to a very large extent, the 
extraordinary conditions of drought during the past season. 

Mr. McKenney: With me it is not so much a question of knowing how to 
cultivate as it is a question of being able to cultivate at all. The labor problem is 
one of the most serious defects with which we have to contend. You cannot 
cultivate a 100 or 200 acre farm by yourself, as that area cannot be kept in a state 
of high cultivation. There is one thing I would like to impress upon the young 
men here, and that is the amount of labor saving machinery it is possible to use at 
the present time. I can remember when my brother used the first wide furrow 
plough in our locality. It was a plough with a 14-inch pitch, and turned a furrow 
of 16 inches. The farmers in our district, many of whom were French-Canadians, 
were following in the footsteps of their ancestors and were using the narrowest 
plough they could possibly get. They said the wide furrow plough was a lazy one, 
being too heavy, and it did not set the furrow slice up properly, nor did it turn 
the furrow right. I have been using the wide furrow plough for a number of years 
with increasing satisfaction each season. A great deal can be said of the advantages 
of this plough. It only turns one furrow and requires three horses, but it breaks 
up the soil and makes it much easier to cultivate when the ploughing is done. In 
the matter of wider harrows and wider disc harrows, the double action disc harrow 
is a machine which I think has a place on every farm. It certainly is a wonderful 
improvement over the old two horse single action disc harrow. I use several of 
these with four horses to each. If the ground is in good condition in the spring 
when the land is ploughed once over the double action disc harrow will put the 
land in splendid shape for the dri&. I have had some experience with motor power 
on the farm as compared with horses. I have always used the largest machines I 
could get and have sought to eliminate as many hired men as possible. The tractor 
that will only pull two ploughs so slowly that two horses could equal them is not of 
as much use on the farm as two horses, and the upkeep of the tractor would be 
much greater than for the two horses. Another trouble with the tractor is that you 
have to keep an expert mechanic or be one yourself. You cannot hire very many 
expert mechanics at the present time. This last factor has to be considered before 
any very large investment is made in tractors. 
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FERTILIZERS AND THEIR USE. 


Henry G. Bex, B.S.A., CuHicaco, ILL, 


In the discussion of the question of soil fertility I tried to point out that the 
productive power of the soil depended upon the supply of moisture at the disposal 
of the plant, thoroughness with which the soil was drained, freedom of air circula- 
tion within the soil, presence of sufficient organic matter, and the sweetness of the 
soil reaction. I also emphasized the relative influence of the suitability of the 
variety of crop, purity of seed, care with which the crop had been planted and tilled, 
and the supply and balance of the essential plantfood constituents which are at its 
disposal. It is our purpose now to turn our attention to the question of plantfood 
and its use—especially that type of plantfood known as fertilizers, or commercial 
fertilizers, or artificial fertilizers. The multiplicity of names indicates to some 
extent the chaotic nature of current knowledge concerning fertilizers and their use. 

Fertilizers are carriers of available plantfood. They supply exactly the same 
constituents of plantfood—nitrogen, the plant grower; phosphoric acid, the plant 
ripener; and potash, the kernel filler and stalk strengthener—as are carried by 
manure. They may vary in analysis since in the manufacture of fertilizers, the 
brand or type of fertilizer is produced of an analysis determined by the chemist 
and under his direction. ; 

The production of fertilizers has been a process of evolution. Necessity is 
the mother of invention. With the rapid growth of population in European 
countries necessity required that more food should be produced per acre, if the 
living needs of the population were to be met. For instance, in 1800 Great Britain 
is reported to have produced an average of about 15 bushels per acre of wheat. In 
1915 her average was over 32 bushels. In 1800 France produced about 11 bushels 
per acre, while in 1915 her average was nearly 20 bushels per acre. 

Among the epoch-making inventions of the last few centuries, one of the 
greatest and farthest-reaching has been the discovery and development of the manu- 
facture of available plantfood or fertilizer. Modern fertilizer manufacture had 
its inception in the work of three men, Von Liebig of Germany, and Lawes and 
Gilbert of England. These men, in studying how a failing supply of food could be 
replenished, discovered that better crops grew where bone had been buried than 
where no addition had been made to the soil. They also discovered that ground 
bone seemed to be more quickly used by the plant than the bones in their raw state. 
They further discovered that if to ground bone a certain amount of acid were 
added, the bone would break down into such form that the resulting material 
would dissolve in water and could become immediately available as plantfood. This 
discovery marked the first manufacture of acid phosphate or super-phosphate. 

Sir John Bennett Lawes, the founder of the Rothamsted Station, in 1842, took 
out the first patent for the manufacture of acid phosphate, and founded the re- 
nowned Lawes Fertilizer Company of London, England. Lawes associated with 
himself a young chemist named Gilbert. These two manufacturers being of a 
scientific turn of mind, established a test farm, which has been operated for more 
than 60 years. So carefully and accurately were all the details of the tests of the 
various plantfoods in connection with various farm crops carried out, that on the 
death of these two experimenters in 1890 and 1891 the British Government took 
over the management of the Rothamsted estate and maintained it on much the 
same basis as Dominion experiment stations are maintained. 

This morning we demonstrated that all plantfoods in order to enter the plants 
must be capable of dissolving in water. This was first enunciated by DeSaussure. 
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We have already discussed the functions of the various plantfood constituents and 
the supply of the essential plantfood constituents in the soil. 

The earliest form of soluble plantfood in fertilizers was dissolved bone, as 
already pointed out. Bone meal carries from 3 to 5 per cent. amypionia, as well as 
18 to 25 per cent. phosphoric acid. There are two kinds of bone, namely, raw 
bone meal and steamed bone meal. The former contains a higher per cent. of 
ammonia and a lower per cent. of phosphoric acid than the latter. We have already 
pointed out that bone meal hastens the ripening of crops. However, there was not 
enough bone to supply the demand for this form of plantfood. The fertilizer 
industry consequently had to turn to the phosphate rock deposits of the southern 
part of the United States. Similar deposits are found in some parts of Ontario. 
In the south phosphate rock occurs in two forms, first, in layers somewhat the 
same as limestone in quarries, and, second, in the form of pebbles in the beds of 
extinct rivers. The fertilizer industry gathers the rock from either source, washes 
and drys it and grinds it by means of powerful grinding machinery into a fine, 
flour-like powder. The standard is 100 per cent. to pass through an 80-mesh 
screen. The fertilizer industry now has to turn to a great sister industry to obtain 
a special substance to break down the relatively insoluble phosphate rock. The 
industry obtains sulphuric acid and in the manufacture of acid phosphate adds just 
sufficient sulphuric acid to change the three-lime, or insoluble form of phosphate 
rock to the one and two-lime forms, or the forms in which the material will dissolve. 
(These are the forms of the substance when it is called super-phosphate or acid 
phosphate.) The finely ground rock and the acid are mixed into a sort of a mud- 
like consistency and are dumped into a den where chemical changes take place. 
The den is opened at the end of 12 to 20 hours and the material can be readily 
removed. 

Sir John Bennett Lawes, the first fertilizer manufacturer, found that the plant 
needed more than phosphoric acid, the plant ripener. The crops made more thrifty 
growth when nitrogen was added to phosphoric acid. Tankage, or the material 
which comes from the slaughter-house, blood, and other waste portions of the 
animal body, contain a varying amount of nitrogen. It is prepared by cooking, 
dressing and drying into such forms as can be used in connection with the plant 
ripener to supply that constituent of plantfood, nitrogen, or ammonia, which has 
to do largely with the rapidity of the stalk growth. The fertilizer industry is one 
of the greatest agencies of conservation at work in the world to-day. It makes use 
of by-products which were formerly cast into lake and river and lost forever. It 
gathers waste products of the mine and the factory, and is actually tapping the air 
in order to obtain material which can be used in the production of crops. 

There was not enough blood and tankage to supply the great demand for 
nitrogen, hence the industry had to turn to the soluble salt known as nitrate of soda 
which is obtained from South America. This salt contains about 15 per cent. pure 
nitrogen. Still further, the industry turned to the by-products of the coking 
industry. Underneath a large portion of this North American continent there lie 
great deposits of coal. This coal contains considerable ammonia which makes it 
impossible to use the coal in its raw state in the smelting of iron ore. As a con- 
sequence, the coal is coked; that is, it is baked in ovens until the ammonia is driven 
off anf the remaining carbonaceous substance retains the power to produce heat, 
and burns readily. In the gas which is driven off there is a considerable percentage 
of ammonia, or nitrogenous plantfood. Later inventions have made it possible to 
gather this escaping gas in the form of sulphate of ammonia, a valuable nitrogenous 
plantfood carrier. 
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“Since the beginning of the terrible European conflict we have been hearing a 
great deal about synthetic ammoniates. This means carriers of ammonia produced 
by a manufacturing pracess, which causes the building up of the ammonia carrier 
instead of the elaboration of it from other substances. Near at hand you have the 
great water-falls of Niagara. Some years ago a company took advantage of this 
great power plant to locate a process for the manufacture of calcium-carbide, or a 
combination of calcium and carbon. In this manufacture it is found that by a 
further manufacturing process it is possible to combine calcium and carbon and 
nitrogen. The air that you breathe contains about 80 per cent. of nitrogen. The 
new material is known as calcium-cyanamid, or cyanamid. It is a greyish granular 
powder and contains a considerable per cent. of ammonia or nitrogen. This manu- 
facturing process makes the future look hopeful, for while the limestone holds out 
and the carbon-dioxide found in the air, as well as nitrogen, and while powerful 
water-falls remain to be harnessed, a supply of nitrogen is assured. 

In the southern states considerable quantities of the refuse of cotton seed is 
used as a carrier of nitrogen. You live stock producers know full well that you 
sometimes purchase this material as a carrier of protein for your live stock rations. 

Now, to the plant grower and plant ripener there must be added the stalk 
strengthener and the kernel filler. Previous to the outbreak of hostilities the 
world’s supply of potash came very largely from the Strassfurt mines, but since this 
supply has been cut off various continental sources have been studied. One of the 
most promising sources is the great bed of sea-weeds on the Pacific and on the 
Atlantic. These sea-plants contain, beside other things, a considerable per cent. 
of potash. When the plants are dried and ground they become a source of this 
important constituent of plantfood. Besides kelp there is a rock found in the Rocky 
Mountains-known as alunite. This rock is intensely hard and must be subjected to 
great heat and crushing in order for it to liberate its potash in such forms that the 
material can be dissolved and recrystallized. 

In the dearth of povash it behooves every one of you to take the greatest care of 
any substance which carries this important plantfood constituent. For instance, 
if you are burning wood the ashes which are daily taken from your stove carry a 
considerable amount of valuable potash. Great care should be taken not to allow 
the ashes to be exposed to rain, for if such exposure is allowed the potash will 
quickly dissolve and be leached away. Similarly, leaves and straw should be care- 
fully conserved and returned to the land if the potash of the soil is to be conserved 
as much as possible. Of course, manure, which contains from 10 to 12 pounds of 
potash per ton should be carefully stored as we have described and handled 
judiciously. 

We have discussed the assembly of the three essential constituents of plant- 
food—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash—from various sources and from various 
parts of the world. The fertilizer industry is, therefore, one of the great assembling 
institutions of modern commerce. It gathers the product of the mine and the 
factory, the product of the sea and the air, and by processes of manufacture, as just 
described, reduces them to forms that can be returned to the farm, the form of 
plantfood which supplies the plant with readily available stalk grower, plant 
ripener, stalk strengthener and kernel filler. 

In a modern fertilizer plant much attention is given to labor-saving machinery 
and to machinery that is efficient in combining the materials described above. The 
manufacture of the different brands of fertilizers, or fertilizers of different analyses, 
is carried on under the supervision and direction of an expert chemist. He it is 
who knows from actual tests the plantfood carried by the various plantfood carriers 
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that he is making use of, and it is the chemist who gives the exact instruction as to 
how much of the various constituents to use in order to obtain an analysis of 
fertilizer on which he has determined. When the material has been thoroughly. 
combined it stands for some time before it is shipped to the farmer. When the 
shipping season arrives all cured goods of various analyses are conveyed back to the 
grinders and sifters where they are thoroughly re-ground, re-sifted and then bagged 
for shipment. The curing and double-mixing processes insure drillable goods, 
which is so evenly mixed that each hill of corn gets the proper proportion of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash which is supplied in the plantfood under 
question. . | 

If the plantfood, carefully prepared, is chosen of an analysis suited to the 
soil and to the crop, and is thoroughly and carefully applied, it cannot fail to have 
a very marked effect upon the yield and the quality of the crop produced. 

Rothamsted Experiment Station, which is the oldest existing experiment sta- 
tion, has made long careful tests in studying soil fertility and fertilizers, some of 
their experiments having been running nearly seventy years. Their reports show 
that on wheat plots receiving complete fertilizer, they obtained an average yield 
of 31.2 bushels of wheat per acre for 51 years, against an average of 13.1 bushels 
per acre on soil which was not fertilized. 

Pennsylvania Station, as a result of 30 years’ continuous culture, secured an 
average of 23.7 bushels of wheat per acre with fertilizers, against 13.6 bushels where 
no fertilizer was used. 

Ohio Experiment Station, in an eighteen year test, averaged 24.7 bushels of 
wheat per acre where they used suitable complete fertilizer, against 10.7 bushels per 
acre where they did not use soluble plantfood. 

As a result of an cight-year test, Indiana Experiment Station secured an 
average yield from fertilizers of 21.7 bushels per acre, against 13.2 bushels for 
unfertilized wheat. 

A prominent Wisconsin potato grower decided to break up a virgin soil in the 
northern part of the state. He decided further to make a trial of fertilizers on 
this soil. At harvest time he obtained 390 bushels per acre where he did not use 
fertilizer against 470 bushels per acre where the plantfood of the soil was balanced 
by the addition of about 300 lbs. per acre of fertilizer. | 

Illustrations are numerous where an addition of 300 to 500 lbs. of suitable 
fertilizer per acre have increased wheat yields from less than 30 bushels per acre 
to over 41 and 42 bushels per acre. 

Perot Sse Se oa aa Sa upon the crop to which the plantfood has been 
ee oa oy antics a P en is instance of this in Dr. Zavitz’ report of the hold- 
as previously aes ay a ees were applied to potatoes, wheat and grass crops 
Jian : e addition of soluble plantfood to wheat when seeding 
me Heit y and clover or alfalfa almost insures a catch of these crops and 
a i e tiny plants additional vigor to meet the severe tests of the coming fall and 
__ We have sought to outline the preparation of plantfood other than that which 
is produced on the farm. Plantfood which can give strength and vigor to growing 
crops, and plantfood which if used intelligently cannot fail to give profit to the 


farmer. Fertilizers, like farm machinery, must be correctly used in order to 


obtain maximum profits. They sh Sods 
. y should in all cases b 
up for the deficiencies of the ses be suited in analysis’ to make 


tor the soil, and to meet the special needs of the cro The 
fertilizer industry is an economic necessity to the survival of American series 


It reaches out through all parts of the world to obtain carriers of plantfood, which 
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it can combine with the waste products of our factories at home and with carriers 
of plantfood from our domestic resources. j 

The use of fertilizers is not a new and untried practice. It was established 
early.in the nineteenth century, and has made European crop production almost 
double what is normally harvested on this continent. “Its use and the great service 
it can render make it of especial interest to Ontario and to Canada at this time. 
Largest crops of best quality can be obtained if the home of the plant is properly 
cared for, and if the meals on which the plant is to live are both abundant and 


well balanced. 
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To His Honour Sir JoHN StratHearn HeENoriE, C.V.O.., a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Militia of Canada, etc., etc., etc. 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 
May 1T PLEasE Your Honovr: 


I have the pleasure to present herewith for the consideration of your Honour 
the Report of the Corn Growers’ Association for 1916. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM H. HEARST, 


Minister of Agriculture. 
Toronto, 1917. | 
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O. D. GAGNIER, Comber. 

T. G. Breen, Comber. 

B. R. CoHoE, Woodslee. 

K. J. WILson, Essex. 

Peter McKInuiey, Tecumseh. 
F, I. Ure, Maidstone. 
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JOHN ARNER, Arner. 
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A. E. Wark, R.R. 3, Wyoming. 
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Stewart L. PIERCE, Wallacetown. 
R, H. McoLENNAN, Aylmer. 

S. M. Pierce, Iona. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE.YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY, 1915 


Receipts. 

Balance from last year ...... $302 62 
Legislative grants .......--.- 652 50 
Essex County grant .....-.. 250 00- 
Kent County grant ........-. 250 00 
Township grants «........+.. 335 00 
City of Chatham grant .....,. 200 00 

Building for Corn Show, heat, 

lighting, etc, furnished by 
Chathame Clty (sve. oje6 ee oe « 300: 00 
Membership fees ..........-.- 418 50 

Space in exhibition building 
BOLE Hee he ike wresree ts ie 253 00 
Advertising in prize lists 288 00 
PO TPALIONS echo tae oe" ens eee ene 170 00 
Kent Publicity Association ... 47 00 
Refund of express .........- 14 67 
EOLA. stewart e be eo $3,481 29 


- Disbursements. 
PrizOse wee cies oe ee ee $1,168 25 
Printing. eee Ae wae 428 28 
Expenses of directors and 

TOCHL Ss JUG SOS aia eek eects oe oDL 9% 
Expert judges and lecturers .. 152 50 
Wa V ORGS Se ike aes eee 118 85 
Express, cartage, etc. ........ 120 25 
Building, light, heat, shelving, 

Ot Ce ee ea aoty ae 300 00 
Corn<for ‘class: work... 53... 15 00° 
Grants to school fairs ....... 20 00 
Band and elocutionist ....... 49 15 
Postage oie ge OF yn ne eee 72 60 
Membership buttons ......... 31 40 
Engraving medals, etc. ...... 20 92 
Salary of secretary ......... 150 00 
Salary of treasurer .......... 50 00 
Stenographers: o,f ou. oe: ss 32 00. 
TATECOR Oe ota ie Le ie es oe 25 00 
Photographer’ 9. ov .6 sels wee 4 65 
AATALLOPS ne edad heap peal ee ake one 8 00 
EMOTE CRIA eee ec waste tree ay ne 20 73 
Balances. Om nan Griacete ste ans 341 74 

POL see ies oc atts cee s $3,481 29 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1916 


Receipts. 
Balance on hand at last audit $341 74 
Legislative grant ........... 580 00 
Kent County grant .......... 250 00 
Essex County grant ......... 250 00 
Township grants ..........-. 410 00 
Membership fees ...........: 445 50 
City of Chatham, cash ...... 200 00 


City of Chatham, building, for 
exhibition, shelving, light, 


fuel, insurance, etc. ........ 300 00 
Donations os ee eee ae 160 50 
Advertising in prize list-..... 146 50 
Space. at exhibition ......... 122 00 
SUNGLICS Gino. a ee tons ens 2 00 

OLAV eRees oiisc ono sites ts, acer $3,208 24 


Expenditures. 
Prizes 3.5 Ais bee ele a ee $1,032 39 
Expenses of directors and local 

Andes. eee te oe eee 390 86 
Printing <0 see a ee 242 40 
Advertising’ Wes iwc. ees 6 eee 283 58 
Building for exhibition, shelv- 

ing, light, fuel, etc. ........ 300 00 
POSta@es. cheeses ce eee ee 84 08 
Express, cartage, etc. ........ 69 79 
Expert judge, services and ex- 

PONHOH 6 CS eee eee. 80 00 
Membership buttons ......... 18 34 
Stenographic report ......... 25 00 
Paper for shelving .......... 13 20 
Moving pictures’ ............. 10 00 


Cotton sacks for grain exhibit 11 20 


Bannersss Wc. 24 ste op eats eel eee 8 50 
Hardware, lumber, etc. ...... 10 90 
Photos of prize samples, etc.. 9°25 
Secretary es Hae se ees 150 00 
Treasurer... ics (nota es 50 00 
Stenographer -2-c.ce. ovuoae are. 25 00 
AUGitore © oo oa ee ee a 8 00 
Harwich School Fair ........ 5 00 
Night watch and carpenters . 17 00 
IXCHAN LO Ft oye. eee aw rad 3 29 
Rent of typewriter .......... » 1 00 
PUNATICS. 2h ok we a Be 1 12 
Balances on Pee sao naeonte eae ee 358 38 

SEOCAA SS Dae eees iy ee pennies $3,208 24 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 


Receipts. 
Amount on hand from last 
AUCs Gels nate AG eel $358 38 
Legislative grant ...........- 500 00 
Kent County grant =o. .¢s... «5% 125 00 
Wasdex COUNLY paral Low wieiodete aes 250 00 
Municipal “srants 3c... A = 300 00 


Membership and gate receipts 320 65 


PON REPOTS er Ales Sk eek tetas ndefs 55 00 
Building, light, heat, etc., fur- 

nished by Kingsville Sate. 225 00 
Advertising in prize lists .... 143 00 
Spacesat. “SHOW sc von eee ey ating ss 116 00 

$2,393 03 

Assets, 

Washeon Nand 40) hott ates $85 37 
Liabilities, 


Paid up members .......... 208 50 


THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 4, 1917 


Expenditures. 
Directors’ expenses .......... $341 86 
Printings. 72 Asses ee aa ee 134 14 
A dvertisin oa 2 3) bina on eras 314 07 
PYIZES a) Sa ee ee 758 90 
MtLeNOstapweren sucnkta se cence eee 29 00 
Engraving trophies ......... 15 45 
SOGCretary sic ei eee ae oo 100 00 
Assistant secretary .......... 25 00 
TFreasurerye ice foo ous wen ae 50 00 
Photographers soe. ae. kaa: 22 05 
Special Carew ataiors erenaneedee ee 65 41 
LAMPE St Siac ae ee ae 11 41 
POBEAL Ee alae eatarte a ae ere 40 80 
Lecturers’ expenses .......... 29 00 
abor.c tate oe kita ae eee oe 42 52 
Messéenveér:" DOY)2 += sean hohe ee 10 00 
Freight and express ......... 45:58 
Telephones. sys 2 eat oe ee ae 23 91 
A Weitin 2 eee ane eteie ates etre 8 00 
Corn for class use .......... 6 00 
Sundries es otk awe ee 9 56 
Building, light, heat, etc...... 225 00 


Cash? on “handani e oaeee ee 85° 87 


Ontario Corn Growers’ Association 


ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Ninth Annual Exhibition and Convention of the Ontario Corn Growers’ 
Association was held at Kingsville, Ont., Feb. 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 1917. 

Owing to war conditions and disrupted railway services, the attendance was 
not so large as in some former years. However, the tabernacle in which the show 
was held was filled to capacity with entries of corn and small grains, three hundred 
exhibitors furnishing these competitive classes. In addition to the addresses given 
herewith, interesting speeches were made by John T. Miner, J. O. Duke, E. D. 
Eddy, W. J. W. Lennox, and others. 


CORN IMPROVEMENT. 


’ Prov. J. D. Harper oF INDIANA. 


Corn shows are a great factor in corn improvement. As corn growers you get 
together and compare your exhibit here with that of your neighbor, and whether 
you agree with the judges’ placings or not, I am sure you are going to get a keener 
interest and broader knowledge of the subject of Corn. 

Every grower realizes the value of a variety which is adapted to soil and cli- 
matic conditions. The leading varieties in your show are undoubtedly among the 
very best for this latitude, and there is very little that I can say except that it pays 
best, to grow the crop from home-grown seed as far as possible. Selection and 
breeding are the next most important things to keep in mind. 

The breeding of corn for increased yields is more or less complex and a rather 
difficult task. It requires much painstaking effort and considerable time to fol- 
low the scientific methods that have shown increases in yield, yet there are a number 
of Corn Belt farmers who believe that they may profitably spend time in this way. 
These men are demonstrating that there are great differences in the yielding 
ability of individual ears of corn and that they can eliminate many weak and un- 
desirable ears from their breeding plots by a preliminary ear-row test. 

In six co-operative demonstrations which we conducted in Indiana during the 
past year some interesting observations were made. The purpose of these demon- 
strations was to show the value of selecting individual high producing ears by a 
performance test, the ultimate aim being to increase yields by taking advantage 
of the inherent productiveness of some ears over others of the same variety by 
using the high yielding remnant ears in a breeding plot the second year. 

Fifty good type ears were selected and fifty hills from each ear were planted in 
individual rows on a uniform piece of soil. Each ear was numbered to correspond 
to the row number, and the unused portion was put away for future reference. 
Beginning with number “O,” every fifth row, 5, 10, 15, etc., thereafter were check 
rows to correct for soil differences. ‘The check rows were from a mixture of well- 
selected seed ears which were expected to give uniform yields. No attempt was 
made at detasselling since this requires too much time for the average farmer 
and was thought to be unnecessary for the purpose to be accomplished. 
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Variations in the plots were observed almost from the time the corn started to 
grow. Some rows came up sooner, were greener and more vigorous looking from 
the start. Other rows showed a great lack of vigor and vitality, although all of 
the ears were tested for germination and only 100 per cent. germinable corn was 
planted. Later in the season some rows were two and three feet taller than others, 
some were smutted, while others were practically free from smut, and some rows 
stood upright with not a single stalk blown over after all the storms, while other 
rows had such weak stalks that not one was left standing. The per cent. of 
good ears and nubbins also varied considerably, while the per cent. of immature 
corn was a noticeable factor in many of the rows. 

The accompanying table shows the differences in yield between the five highest 
and the five lowest yielding ears on each farm. ‘The variation between the highest 
yielding and the lowest yielding ears on one farm amounted to 45 bushels per acre 
after corrections were made for stand and yield. 


EAR ROW YIELDS, 1916. 


Bushels per acre. 


Farm. 5 highest yielders. | 5 lowest yielders. Difference. 
Hields 4.4 Swees nok peas see 61.5 46.6 14.9 
PDOTIDUES 5 tat oe ios 60.6 40.6 20.0 
TCT Tate eeentans oie s hehe reece 72.5 39.2 33.3 
Hillel 27. ties nee Mere ares ee 45.6 25.7 19.9 
SRC V ENS ice corp cela oath aoa Pe 56.0 39.3 16.7 
PIGHNSi eases store th a eRe 6271 28.6 34.1 


In such tests the value to the corn crop comes in getting a double check on 
the seed corn. Good type ears and high yielders can be chosen for a special multi- 
plying plot by this method. By giving this plot especial attention in removing 
barren and smutted stalks, as sale as all others showing a weakness, increases in 
yield of from five to ten bushels per acre may be expected according to results 
obtained by investigators. Such increases are well worth striving for on any farm. 

Another great malic of an ear-row test is in teaching the value of field selec- 
tion of seed corn. No one can observe the inherent differences in strength of stalk, 
leaf development and smut infection and not realize the value of knowing the 
parent stalk. This will lead more generally to the practice of selecting seed corn in 
the field from the standing stalk before heavy frosts. 

Field selection of seed corn will mean better germination and consequently 
better stands. We realized this in a little test at our station in the fall of 1914, 
when 93 ears of corn were selected from the stalk before November 1. Work inter- 
fered, and no more seed could be selected from that plot until the corn had been 
cut up and was ready to husk. At this time 320 more ears were selected and put 
on the racks with the first 93 that had been selected. In the spring the germination 
test showed that every one of the 93 ears selected before heavy frosts germinated 
100 per cent., while of the 320 selected from the shock only 2 ears germinated 100 
per cent., and the average germination of the 320 was 86 per cent. 

This brings me to the matter of testing every ear of corn for germination. I 
can do no better than to tell you that there are very few things on the farm that 
will pay better for the time spent. A test conducted at the Ohio Experiment 
Station shows that on an average of nine years a yield was secured with tested seed 
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above that secured with untested seed that paid at the rate of $6.50 per hour for 
time spent with the germinator. No corn should be planted that does not show a 
perfect germination. Of course, this will be obtained largely-by growing a variety 
of corn that will mature and then carefully selecting the seed ears and testing them 
before planting. a 

The next important thing is to have soil that is well prepared and sufficiently 
fertile to mature a crop of corn in good shape. We would advocate the use of all 
manure and crop residues and the use of some fertilizer where it is known to be 
needed. Phosphate fertilizers have proved to be of considerable value in hastening 
maturity and most clay and loam soils will respond with a profit to applications of 
acid: phosphate. 


John McRae, Port Lambton, winner of Cecil Parker, Essex, winner of 
Senior Judging Competition. Junior Judging Competition. 


All these facts point to greater yields per acre, and that is what we want. In 
a Five-Acre Corn Growing Contest in Indiana we have secured cost data on over 
"50 fields of five acres or more. These men have kept account of their cost of pro- 
duction by charging, man hours ‘at 20c, horse hours at 744c, seed at cost, fertilizer 
at cost, and manure at $2 per ton. Only one-half the value of manure and ferti- 
lizer, however, have been charged to the corn crop. Husking has been charged at 
3c per bushel, and rent at $6.00 per acre. On this basis the following interesting 
figures show the reason for increasing yields: 
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RELATION BETWEEN YIELD AND COST. 


Yield. No. in class. Aver ce ROE De eat eae 
$e Cc. 
30 — 40 bush........ Aan 15 12 50 34.5 
A Oe Pe ena ao 51 13 37 29.3 
DU eH eg wee apl ine 203 13 30 23 .6 
OL) 1 ONS fie SS Soceiee ce 225 14 21 21.8 
Weenie hoe? cote ia ey 178 14 39 . 19.2 ‘ 
BU OO A ne ee 67 14 57 17.3 
90 — over bush.......... lose 15 98 17.2 f 


This shows that the 15 men who grew between 30 to 40 bushels per acre grew 
each bushel at a cost of 34.5c, while the 15 men who grew over 90 bushels grew 
their corn at a cost of 17.2c. per bushel, slightly less than one-half as much, 
Hence’ we see the wisdom of better methods and greater production. 


CORN AS A FEED. 


Pror. G. E. Day, O.A.C., GUELPH. 


IMPORTANCE OF CorN.—In this country corn does not occupy so important 
a place in our agriculture as it does in the United States. In acreage, in total pro- 
duction, and in value of grain, the corn crop in the United States exceeds that of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, kafir, milo, emmer, buckwheat, and rice combined. While 
it is true that corn in Canada does not occupy nearly so important a place as it does 3 
in the United States, it occupies a sufficiently important position to render it 
worthy of careful study by our farmers. Unfortunately corn cannot be grown in- 
all parts of Canada, since it is a hot weather plant, but we are finding that it is 
capable of wider distribution than we formerly supposed. 

ComPosition.—The following table shows the composition of Dent and Flint 
corn in comparison with wheat, barley, and oats: 


Carbohydrates. 
Crude 
— Ash. : A 

Protein. ; Nitrogen— ; 

Fibre | free extract. | Fat. 
% Io we A I 

Den GOV Da eae hic. tart os iale 1.5 10.1 2.0 70.9 5.6 
BIN COLN Oe. 6s Pies Sa ke 1:5 10.4 1.6 69.4 5,0 
DEA blo as Fe Ne 1.9 1234 222 71.2 2.1 
DATION iets tala cue due tee ad 11.5 4.6 69.8 2.1 
Cabarete deo tarea wie vis Bb) 124 10.9 59.6 4.4 


In the first place notice that corn is lower in ash and crude protein than 
wheat, barley or oats. The ash of a food goes to build up the bony structure, and 
hence plays an important part in the growth of young animals. eer 

The protein is used in building up muscles and substances of simliar compo- 
sition, and also plays a very important part in the elaboration of milk. We learn, 
therefore, that as a bone and muscle former, corn falls below our other well-known 
grains, and, as a matter of fact, falls below requirements of young animals, 
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and hence is not suitable to constitute the exclusive ration of young growing ani- 
mals. ~ Its composition also indicates, and practical experience has demonstrated, 
that corn is not a first-class ration for milk production. 

Carbohydrates, in. general, are used by the animal to keep up the heat of the 
body and also to provide energy. In addition to this, carbohydrates may produce 
fat in the animal body. It will be noted that the carbohydrates are divided into 
two groups, namely fibre, which is the woody portion of the food and which is dif- 
ficult to digest, and nitrogen-free extract, which represents the more soluble carbo- 
hydrates, such as starch, sugar, and similar substances, and hence the most valuable 
part of the carbohydrate group. : 

The fat or oil of the food is also used to keep up heat and energy, and to pro- 
duce fat in the animal body. Its value is very much higher, pound for pound, than 
carbohydrates. 

Comparing corn, in regard to carbohydrates and fat combined, with the other 
‘three grains, we find that corn has a decided advantage. It will be noted also that 
the percentage of fibre is very low in corn, which is another advantage which it 
possesses. Summing up all these peculiarities of composition, we find that corn is 
low in bone and muscle-forming constituents, but that it is very high in heat, 
energy and fat forming constituents. In other words, we may say that corn is 
essentially a fattening food, being much better suited for producing fat in matured 
animals than for producing growth of bone and muscle in young animals. If we 
keep these points clearly in mind it will enable us to avoid many mistakes and 
to secure much better results from the feeding of corn. 

Ineidentally, it may be noted in passing, that Dent and Flint corn are practi- 
cally equal in feeding value, which both composition and feeding tests indicate. It 
may be added, also, that yellow corn and white corn are practically equal in value 
for feeding, though for many years there was a strong prejudice in favor of yellow 
corn. Chemical analysis, and carefully conducted feeding tests, have shown that 
the prejudice in favor of yellow corn was, to say the least, not well founded. | 

Ravionat Use.—It has been stated by some authorities that corn is one of the 
best, and at the same time one of the worst, feeds for stock. That is to say, when 
corn is not understood and no attempt is made to provide for its deficiencies, especi- 
ally when feeding young animals, such as young pigs, it makes a very unsatisfactory 
feed, but when the feeder realizes the deficiencies which corn possesses, and mixes 
with his corn feeds which make up for these deficiencies, he has one of the very best 
feeds for animals. “Feeders have learned that to use corn to the best advantage it 
is better to supplement it with some feed rich in protein and in ash. 

In the case of beef cattle, clover or alfalfa hay give excellent results with 
corn, because hay of this kind is rich in ash and protein and makes up the defi- 
ciency in corn in these respects. The same also applies to the feeding of sheep, 
though perhaps even with these animals it would. be better to add a certain pro- 
portion of concentrates richer in protein than corn. Bran answers very well for 
this purpose. | 

For dairy cattle it is even more important to add protein rich feeds, and, in 
addition to clover or alfalfa hay, cotton seed meal and bran can be fed to advan- 
tage along with corn. When corn is ground into meal the addition of bran also has 
‘ the advantage of makin& the meal somewhat lighter and more bulky in character, 
and hence more readily digested. 

For the feeding of swine there is no grain more widely used in the United 
States than corn, and possibly there is no grain more abused in its use than 
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is corn, although methods of feeding have improved very materially in late 
years. Hogs are different from cattle and sheep in that they do not consume much 
bulky feed, and hence we cannot make up deficiencies in protein and ash by feed- 
ing them leguminous hay, as in the case of cattle or sheep. The farmer does not 
very often take this fact into consideration, and his pigs are fed almost exclusively 
upon corn, in whieh case unsatisfactory results are sure to follow, and the younger 
the pigs the more injurious the practice of exclusive corn feeding. Dairy by- 
products, tankage, or even wheat middlings, ‘or shorts, can be used to excellent 
advantage with corn, for pigs. When corn is judiciously combined with substances 
rich in protein it makes one of the very best fattening feeds that can be obtained 
for swine, although it cannot be regarded as satisfactory for bacon production. 

Even farm horses can be fed successfully on corn in the plaee of oats. Of 
course, it would not do to feed the same bulk of corn as one would feed of oats, 
because corn weighs more per measured bushel than oats, and due allowance must 
be made for this extra weight. Used with judgment corn may successfully take 
the place of oats, especially in the case of horses doing farm work. 

By-Propucts.—The most important by-product of corn is gluten feed, which 
is the residue from the manufacture of starch from corn. High-grade gluten feed 
may contain over twenty-five per cent. of protein, and lower grades may fall 
below eighteen per cent. It will be seen, therefore, that in any case gluten feed 
is a valuable product to increase the protein content of a ration. It 1s best 
suited for feeding dairy cows. 

Other by-products of corn, such as gluten meal, which is higher in protein 
than gluten feed, and germ oil meal, which is somewhat lower in protein but higher 
in fat than gluten feed, are not so well-known in this country. 

Corn As A ForaGe Crop.—In only a very restricted area of this country can 
corn be grown satisfactorily as a grain crop, but in most parts of Ontario, and in 
large areas of other provinces, corn is one of the most highly valued of forage crops. 
Its large yield of feed, the palatability of the fodder it provides, and the opportunity 
it affords for checking the growth of weeds, through cultivation, all tend to give 
it a most important place in our agriculture. 

It is as a silage crop that corn especially commends itself to the farmers of 
this country, and even in the corn belt of the United States we find numerous silos 
coming into use. For years it has-been a disputed point whether it is more profit- 
able to put the whole corn plant into the silo, or to first remove the ears, in dis- 
tricts where corn will mature-sufficiently for husking, and feed the stalks separately. 
This matter was tested at both the Wisconsin and Vermont Experiment Stations, 
and at both stations results were decidedly in favor of putting the whole crop into 
the silo instead of first removing the ears and putting only the stalks into the silo. 
At the Vermont Station it was found that one acre of green corn fodder, including 
ears, reduced to silage, was equal in feeding value to 1.26 acres of silage from 
stalks stripped of their ears and fed with the meal made by grinding the dry ear 
corn which was produced by the crop. So far, therefore, as the part of the crop 
which has to be fed at home is concerned, it would evidently be the part of 
wisdom to put the whole crop, ears and all, into the silo instead of going to the 
trouble of first removing the ears. 

Quatity or Srzacr.—lIn our northern latitude the selection of auioe varie- 
ties of corn for silage becomes very important. We all know that the large, late 
-maturing varieties of corn will give us a very much larger yield, per acre, than the 
early maturing varieties, and the question is just where we should draw the line. 
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That is to say, should we select a very early maturing variety, regardless of the 
fact that it is a light yielder, or should we sacrifice quality and-take a very heavy 
yielding variety, which will not mature in our locality, or should we follow an in- 
termediate course and secure a moderately large yield with ‘a moderate degree of 
maturity? During the summer 6f 1915 we started some work along this line, and 


Champion bushel of Dent Corn. Winner B. R. Cohoe, South Woodslee. 


Mammoth Southern Sweet; White Cap Yellow Dent and Longfellow varieties of 
corn were put into our silos, and their effect upon the milk yield of cows was tested. 
The summer of 1915 was wet, and the corn was, in consequence, rather late in 
maturing. On the Mammoth Southern Sweet the ears were barely formed, White 
Cap was in the medium milk stage, and the Longfellow had reached the dough 
stage. The silage from the Mammoth Southern Sweet was very sour, and it took 
several days, as a rule, to get the cows to eat it satisfactorily after being fed other 
silage. The silage from both the othe varieties was quite satisfactory. | 
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Two tests were made to compare Longfellow silage with that from the Mam- 
moth Southern Sweet. In one of these tests Longfellow silage proved worth $1.43 
a ton more than that from the Southern Sweet. 

_ ' Two tests were also made with White Cap silage against Southern Sweet 
silage. In one of these tests White Cap silage proved to be worth $1.11 per ton 
more than the silage from the Southern Sweet, and in the other experiment the 
White Cap silage was worth $1.64 per ton more than the silage from the Southern 
Sweet. 

‘Both these comparisons were made on the basis of $1.60 per hundred for 
milk, which is a reasonable valuation under prevailing circumstances. - 

So far as these tests are concerned, the evidence is strongly in favor of the ~ 
intermediate variety, which gives a good quality of silage combined with a large 
yield. Apparently there is no advantage obtained by having the corn nearly ma- 
ture at the time it is put in the silo. On the other hand, the very late variety pro- 
duced such sour silage that it was entirely unsatisfactory, and the difference in 
yield did not compensate for the difference in quality. 

ConcLusion.—A great deal more could be said regarding this remarkable crop, 
but time will not permit. All that has been attempted is to call attention to the 
peculiarities of composition and the weaknesses as well as the strong points of corn 
as a feed for stock, and we must leave it to the intelligent feeder to feed in such a 
way as to overcome the defects and secure full benefit from the merits of this crop, 
which is doing so much towards solving our live stock problems. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR CROP PRODUCTION. 


Dr. C. A. Zavrrz, Proressor oF Fistp Huspanpry, GUELPH. 
é 


According to the latest statistical information obtainable, the value of the farm 
crops of Canada is more than double that ‘of the combined values of the products of 
the forests, the mines and the fisheries of the whole Dominion. The products of 
the fields surpasses in value the products of the forests by about five fold, those 
of the mines by six fold, and those of the fisheries by twenty-six fold. The farm 
crops of Ontario alone were greater in value than the products of the forests, the 
mines and the fisheries of all the provinces combined. It is undoubtedly true 
that the progress of Ontario is closely associated with the crop production of the 
Province, which amounts to over two hundred million dollars in a single year. 

Owing to the high cost, of living both at home and abroad, and the great, de- 
mand for foodstuffs at the present time, it is important for us to serve our country 
and humanity by producing as much as possible. The fact that labor is exception- 
ally scarce makes it even more urgent on our part to put forward every endeavor to 
do our utmost under existing conditions. By careful planning and constant en- 
deavor much more can be accomplished than many people realize. Surely we have 
the knowledge by which we can materially increase the products of our fields. 
Would it be too much to say that each of us might to advantage use a greater amount ° 
of forethought, system and business in our farming operations. We should plan 
long in advance for the crop production of the coming year. The varieties of farm 
crops most likely to give the best results should be selected and the seed carefully 
tested and properly prepared in readiness for the first opportunity of seeding in the 
spring. z 
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Grow KNOWN VARIETIES. 


It is exceedingly important to grow known varieties of farm crops of high 
quality. It is also important to make the very most of the good seed which is avail- 
able in Ontario before we run the risk of buying mixed and impure varieties from 
bulk lots brought from either the Western or the Eastern Provinces. 

Let us make more use of the fanning mills in Ontario to get the very best seed 
from the crops produced on our own farms. Even under adverse weather con- 
ditions such as we had in 1916; we would find that we could secure a good supply - 
- of seed if we would only take the pains to obtain from ten to twenty or thirty per 
cent. of the best seed and use the larger bulk of lighter grain for feeding purposes, 
The good seed which is grown under adverse conditions is generally of superior 
quality. It is unfortunate that in so many instances but little thought is given to 
the proper supply of seed until the crop is mostly fed to the farm stock and, as a 
last resort, the grain for sowing is taken from the remainder, which is left in the 
bins or it is purchased at a late date fromthe source most available at the time. 

There were several directors of the Corn Show at the breakfast table at the 
hotel this morning, and I asked, “What percentage of the oats. grown here would be 
quite suitable for seed purposes?’’ and they said about twenty-five per cent. or 
thirty per cent. Now, I think that is a strong point. If we can get twenty-five 
or thirty per cent. under adverse circumstances, such as we had last year, if we 
get the very best out of the whole amount of twenty-five or thirty per cent. that is 
good, that gives probably a higher result than ordinary seed, of a truth, you have 
got the seed that had the inherent value to go through the severe winter, which 
will be a better grade of seed for you to use. 

I remember a few years ago a Mr. Toole (Louis Toole, ee out of Toronto 
a few miles) was President of our Experimental Association. He was farming 
north of Toronto, about thirty years ago (I didn’t mention, but I should have, the 
fact that he really organized our Experimental Union), and thirty years after he 
was there the first time he was back there as President, and I remember when he 
was there making his Presidential address. I was the Secretary then. And I 
remember him saying that twenty-five years previous to that he had a farm filled 
with red clover and he saved the seed, that came through a very severe winter, 
sowed it the next year, and he found he had a much hardier seed than before, and he 
handed me a little packet of the Red Clover seed that he had grown from this 
hardier seed. We have that seed at the College,-and we are working with it now, 
and I believe it is a hardier seed because it came through that very severe winter. ° 
And I believe that in Ontario, although we had such a very severe winter this last 
year, the oats that come through this winter, if we use our fanning mills, if we 
get the best twenty, thirty or forty per cent. to use for seed—tI believe that will 
Jead to getting better results, to better seed than we can get from the West. 


BEWARE OF FOREIGN AGENTS. 


I consider it is indeed unfortunate that in many parts of Ontario agents repre- 
senting American seed firms are going from door to door throughout the country 
geliink. at high prices small quantities of new varieties of farm crops or old varie- 
ties under new names. We already have far too many varieties of nearly alt classes 
of crops, and we should endeavor to confine our energies to a few of the very best 
kinds. Only last year American agents sold over Ontario the O. A. C. No. 72 
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oats under the name of Imperial, and at a price three or four times as great as 
the farmers of the Province were asking for good seed of the O. A. C. No.-72 Oats 

~ which they grew themselves. This is a serious matter, and I ask for your earnest 
co-operation in the endeavor to keep the varieties down to as small:a number as 
possible and to improve the uniformity, the quantity and the quality of our products. 
I want to go a little more into detail with regard to these impositions by agents. 

At the time of the fair at Guelph, a man came from New York on the excursion 


with the crowd from Welland. This man observed in going over’ the fields the : 


O. A. C. 72, which was standing out in a very prominent way. He came again. 
I was away at the time, and he came back in a car to examine the oats more care- 
fully. Then he wrote to ask if I would give him a full description. of it, and I 
wrote and gave him the full description, and then he asked if I knew where he 
could get the seed, and I said Fred Foyston of Simcoe had-it. ‘So he wrote him. 
Later he wrote me, that he was sold out, and could I suggest another man. - I told 
him of another man who had the seed that was practically pure, Mr. Cockburn. 
He bought two hundred bushels fron Mr. Cockburn and sowed them for seed, and 


the next year they sold it all over the country, sold it for seed under the name of 


Imperial at $3.65 a bushel. 

I ordered some Imperial oats. I knew the agent, and at the time I wrote to 
the people and said: “I want you to send the oats and potatoes right away, be- 
cause I want to sow them very soon.” I was getting some potatoes from them at 


the same time. They wrote back that they were sorry, but that the order had been 


sent in too late for them to send the grain. I wrote them and asked them to send 
me a catalogue. They wrote back to me that they were sending the catalogue, and 
they said, “You will notice in the catalogue that the Imperial Oat is your O. A. C. 


2.” I had put in the order for Imperial Oats. It was the same oat that we orig-- 


inated, that is now sent out all over Ontario and was being sold first at $2.50, the 
next year for $2.00, the next year for $1.50, and that year it was $1.00 a bushel, 
and the Imperial Oat was selling for $3.65. $3.10 was thé very lowest you could 


buy it for. I enjoin you to be very cautious in growing crops until you know what © 


you are growing. We want only to grow a few of the very best varieties. 


IMPORTANCE OF Goop Szep. 


In regard to some definite experimental work which we have carried out, in 


the first place I want to talk about something in connection with the value and im- - 


portance of sowing good seed. 

_ Every farmer should realize that good seed is at the very foundation of good 
farming. One cannot expect to receive a satisfactory crop from seed of inferior 
quality. Good seed does not mean freedom from impurities alone, but it also means 
seed of strong vitality with the inherent power of producing large yields of crops 


of high quality. Various experiments have been conducted at the College in the 


study of seeds of various, different selections. Some of this work has been con- 
tinued up to the present time, and the results, some of which have not been pub- 
lished before, are both interesting and valuable. 


For this experiment seed was taken each year from a general crop of grain. 


which was grown at the College. It will, therefore, be understood that the average 
differences which will be here shown represent the influence of the selection of seed 
of simply one season, but, in order to get as reliable results as possible, experiments 
were repeated for several years in succession. For the large, plump seed, none but 
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well developed grains were_used. For the small, plump sample, the grains selected 
were of a uniform character. For the shrunken sample, none but shrunken grains 
were used. The broken’ grains were those selected as the result of the process of 
threshing. Of the selection of large, plump seed, one-half pound was carefully 
weighed from each class of grain, and these were counted, and a corresponding 
number taken of the medium-sized grains, the small, plump grains, the shrunken 
grains and twice the number of the broken grains. The different selections were 
carefully sown in plots of similar size. And then the next year we tried it again, 
and the next. ‘The table here represents one season’s influence of grain selection 
from experiments which were repeated at the Ontario Agricultural College from 
five to nine years. 


~ RESULTS FROM SEED SELECTION. 


| | | _ Average yield per 
. | Meee Weichi-pepiic ks Acre per annum 
Selections Class of Grain pti Sayre the gies ene Tee Bie 
repeated lof Straw of Grain 
e | by weight 
Large seed ....seeeseeees! Catena sec 7 02 1.9 62.0 
Medium-sized seed....... OBtSec at) cise | cf | 32.2 18 54.1 
Simalitecede:: tateis. sas iinga OA Hs ters ae rd | 7 31.8 1.8 46.6 
Large plump seed........ in Barleyo. fae. 6 49.5 Te. 53.8 
Small plump seed........ Pearle ye sc ae 5 | 6 48.8 — 1.5 50.4 
Shrunken seed........... TSATIe Von a | 6 | 49.1 1.4 46.0 
HS POKeM Seed rc, + tte as Pibarleys ce oes 6 | 48 .6 1.3 43 2 
Large plump seed........ | Spring Wheat 8 | 59.1 1.4 21.7 
Small plump jira Wand awa Spring Wheat 8 58.3 Pes 18.0 
Shrunken seed........... | Spring Wheat 8 | 56.9 ‘bo? 16.7 
Large plump seed........ | Winter Wheat 6 | 59.4 2.6 46.9 
Small plump seed........ Winter Wheat. 6 59.2 ave, 40.4 
sShrunken- Seeds sisi ceo eke | Winter Wheat 6 59.1 an | B94 
Split. seed... eevee ee ee Winter Wheat 6 | 54.2 5 Gc 9.3 
| | 
parece sSee due se Sy hh a cE CASs cae ceeds 6 | 56.3 3 28.1 
Bers ELEC Uses dele cie'es siare + » PCAC ees «cts p> 6 56.3 ea 23.0 
OUNC BECO rs we eit. eye wes Pé6asir wes scan: | 9 Doct 1.4 29.2 
Sib SEOUL, te cients eae EAS SRS aceek 9 57.9 6 10.2 
TWarse S600 oss ten tole oo] ODONSIHYE<... 5 5b. L oar 25.4 
Medium-sized seed........| Spring Rye... 5 | Boue Ze | 24.4 
Binal liseeda ss Say caw bee os | Spring Rye...| D 53.5 2.0 2252 
BYOKED SCEC sate ene eas Spring Rye... Eig iadicce ice eerie RE een ey 15.9 


The average results of the experiments on seed selection show that the size, 
the plumpness and the soundness of the seeds exert decided influences on crop pro- 
duction. In every instance large, plump seed produce higher results than small, 
plump, shrunken or broken Seed, These results emphasize the great importance 
of thoroughly cleaning our grain in order to secure the most nero seed for the 
purpose of reproduction. 

In an experiment extending over a series of” years, in which winter wheat of 
each of two varieties was cut at five different stages of maturity, it was found that 
the wheat which had become thoroughly ripened furnished the best seed. The grain 
obtained from the last cutting produced a slightly increased yield of both straw 
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and grain per acre and a heavier weight per measured bushel than that produced 


from seed secured from any other of the earlier cuttings. Experiments appear to. 


favor the use of seed of our grain crops which has been thoroughly matured. 
DATES OF SEEDING. 


Not only is it important to use good, pure seed of the best varieties of farm 
crops, but it is also important to sow- seed of the different kinds of grain at 
the right time to furnish the best results. In each of five years, an experiment was 
conducted at the College in which Spring Wheat, Bariey, Oats and Peas were sown 
both broadcast and with the grain drill on each of six different dates. The first 
seeding with each crop took place as early in the spring as the land was warm 
enough to work to good advantage. One week was allowed between each two dates 
of seeding. The-experiments were conducted on what might be termed an average 
clay loam on different sections of the experimental grounds at Guelph. The fol- 
lowing table gives the average results in bushels of grain per acre for the ten separ- 
ate tests conducted in the five-year period with each of the four classes of grain 
here referred to: | 


Bushels of Grain per Acre 
Seedings 3 

Spring Wheat —_ Barley _ Oats Peas 
BES a sue eruras eon te Snare ee Pnee ae 21.9 46.2 75.2 25.4 
BCONM a ramen a che oy Sele nit ar geet oa ee 19.2 45.9 76.0 28.8 
SENN odirediengnkca yas Oe emer omen eee 15.4 39.8 64.2 . 28.7 
POUL EN ak ee lag ie Sek te ee aR 13.0 37.1 55.8 25.5 
HATE, Soe ean bie tee ohne teas aaa 8.4 27.6 45.2 21.5 
SIX th ss. Nea Po eee 6.7 18.4 37.0 19.5 


The results from the different dates of seeding are very pronounced. It will 
“be seen that the Spring Wheat gave decidedly the best results from the first date of 
seeding, and that the peas gave the best results from the second date, and with the 
fourth, this crop gave even as large a yield as the first date of seeding. There was 
but little difference in the results between the beginning and the end of the first 
week in which either the barley or the oats were sown. After the second date, how- 
ever, there was a decided decrease in each class of grain. 

It is interesting to note that for every day’s delay in the time of seeding after 
the first week had passed there was an average decrease in yield per acre of 47.4 
pounds. of oats, of 47.1. pounds of barley, of 26.8 pounds of spring wheat and of 
19.9 pounds of peas. | . 

It is important to sow spring wheat, barley, oats and peas in the order here 
given and to try if possible to have the seeding completed within a week or ten days 
after the land is workable to good advantage in the spring. : 

This shows us several things. First, to put in seed in the right order. We 
saw it was best to sow, first, spring wheat, then barley, then oats, and then peas. 
If we have definite information it proves a very good guide. I know, when in Bruce 
County on a Demonstration Train, a number of farmers told me that they usually 
sowed peas first. I asked them why, and they said they didn’t know, they usually 
did it, but they didn’t know any definite reason why. Now, I think they are wrong. 
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At Guelph we got entirely more satisfactory results by sowing spring wheat first 
and peas last. If you sow spring wheat first and peas last you get enough growth 
for both, but by starting with first, the spring wheat, then barley, then oats, then 
peas, and then corn, my conclusion from that experiment is that after the first week 


Champion single -ear Dent. Winner Champion single ear Flint. Win- 
George Coghill, Kingsville. ner A, S. Maynard, Chatham. 


is past that you save the decrease for every day they lie, of 47.4 pounds of oats per 
acre, of 47.1 pounds of barley per acre, of 26.8 pounds of spring wheat per acre, 
and 19.9 of peas per acre, which is the percentage you lose for every single day’s 


delay after the first week is passed that you can get on the land to good advantage. 
for sowing. 
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GET THE SEED READY In Time. 


We may not realize that. We may go out on the farm, and there is some plow- 
ing to be done that we didn’t do in the fall, and we look across the farm, and the 
first thing we see is that the first field we sowed is all green, and you say, “Why, I 
didn’t think that grain would be up. It was only three weeks ago last Wednesday 
that I sowed that field.” Time goes and we don’t realize it, and it is important. 
I believe that at the present time, with the scarcity of labor, that the best thing to | 
do’is not to work any harder—lI believe we are doing the best we can—but to get 
our seed ready, and that is exceedingly important. Get the best varieties, then, get 
them ready in the winter time, and I believe the great thing is to make use of old 
seed just as much as we can, get our seed ready and when the spring comes get 
it in just at the right time. 

We can get ready for that just now. In that way we are going to increase 
our crop. If we wait until spring, and have our oats nearly all fed and just get 
our seed from what is left, it is going to be serious, and are we going to get the 
returns we should, not the ones we could get if we saved the best oats for our seed 
and fed the rest to our cattle «in the winter. : 

I spoke in the beginning about Mr. Miner’s interest in our common bird life, 
and I want to interest you to some extent in the common plant life. I 
remember when we started the short courses in Toronto a number of years ago. 
It was at the first a stock-judging short course, and we thought it would be fine to 
have a good grain short-course. I wanted to know if they would be very much in- 
terested in seed grains, because most of the men were stock growers and must TOW 
feed. ‘We started in the morning, and just before we opened a man came to me 
and said, “I think that eight o’clock is rather too early for us. Most of us are in 
boarding houses, and it is rather hard for us to get here.” “Well,” I said, “we 
don’t know, but we are going to see how this will work out—we’ll ‘give it a trial, 
anyway.” About the third morning a person got up in the class and said, “Couldn’t 
we start here at eight o’clock instead of half-past?” We hadn’t been*starting sharp 
on time. Well, we discussed the thing, and there was about half the class wanted 
to start at eight o’clock, but we knew the difficulty for a great many to get out 
there, so we had it at half-past eight, and we have always had it at half-past eight. 

In the classes, in the early stages, the men were nearly all sixty and sixty-five 
years of.age. I don’t think that one of the students was under sixty years of age 
in that first class. We found when we came to discuss common grains that there 
was so much of interest that we have never had a short course since but what the 
number is increasing, from the first morning. I don’t know of a short course in 
ten years when we had less than two hundred each year. J! don’t know of a 
man who didn’t come and take the seed work who had come to take the stock course. 
There is this about it. More men have the advantage, by taking the short courses, 
and I hope you will all be there in good time. We had a large class in small grains 

dan Chatham last year. We had about a hundred there. I brought samples with me 
this time, and we are going to have a class at 9.30 to-morrow morning. 


SYSTEM OF EXPERIMENTS. 


We have over Ontario a system of co-operated experiments which was started | 
way back in 1886. I remember when I was a student working at the College, doing 
up packages and sending them out. In 1886 we sent out these packages to twelve. 
farmers who agreed to carry out the experiments and report to-us. The next year 
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we had sixty, the next year one hundred and twenty-five, and the next year over 
four hundred. tn 1914 we had over three thousand, and when the war is over we 
will increase that. We are sending out these seeds to the farmers, and they are 
putting them in plots and seeing for themselves. I simply say that if you want to 
get seeds this year of oats or barley to experiment on, just write to the College and 
we will be very pleased to forward it to you, and they soon increase. 

When we first sent out our O. A. C. 21 Barley, we sent it in pound lots. There 
was one man, John Elson, in Hensall, who applied for the experimental seed and 
yot it as everyone else gov it. He said, “The O. A. C. No. 21 Barley gave me the 
best results. I saved the seed, put it in the field next year, and had a little over 
nine hundred bushels in three years from the one pound, and I sold it for $1.50 
per bushel.” Many other men had over a hundred bushels, but I don’t know that 
anybody went as far as he did. He took particular care of his crop. 

‘When the 0. A. C. No. 72 Oats went through,’ we sent out three hundred 
pounds. Three hundred men got pound packages, but they didn’t know what 
they were getting. We had tried it at Guelph, and every year since we have sent 
out the increase, all over Ontario. I know of several men who tried out the experi- 
ment. A father and his son both sent for the seed package, and tried it out. In 
the fall the father said, “I will hand over to you what. I get from the experiment, 
and you can put it with what you get.” From that he got 93 bushels next year— 
that is from both crops. He sowed that and got 3,400 bushels from the two 
pounds at the end of three years. 

“JT want to tell you about sixty bushels of O. A. C. No. 3 Oats I have,” 
said a farmer in Oxford County. “It is very nice seed. You may wonder 
where I got it. I was up to one of your judging classes. I suppose I got three 
thimblesful, and I took them home and put them in a couple of rows, and the 
next year I had sixty bushels.””. That shows the value of the little things. 

One year I planted a single little oat seed and got a plant, and I looked after 
it very carefully, and when it ripened ¥ got the seed and put that in the next year, 
and the next year I put that in, and what do you suppose I-got? From that one 
little seed, in three years I got one hundred bushels. ‘The little seed was a 
good one, and the plant was a good one, the seed from that one litile plant had 
1,545 grains. We put it in very carefully. We gave every plant a chance, and then 
the next year we got a little over one hundred bushels. It pays to grow good seed _ 
of the best varieties. If I were receiving a present; if I were starting farming as 
a young man, and I was offered a present of one hundred bushels of good oats or 
an ounce of some choicer variety, I would take the ounce. Why? Because the 
ounce has the inherent value, and it would not be very long before that ounce would 
grow a large amount.. And it would all be high quality seed. 


Uszt oF WESTERN OATS. 


~ Where shall we get our oats at the present time? Shall we use the Western 
oats or not? That is the question I have been asked several times since I have been 
here. There are three ways we can get Western oats at the present time: the gen- 
eral grading, Canadian Western Oats No. 1 and Canadian Western Oats No. 2. 
Those are commercial grades. They are brought in here for seed. They may have 
considerable amount of weeds, they may be “plump, heavy oats, or they may be 
frosted. The Dominion Department of Agriculture, realizing that grain was going 
to be scarce, after the bad season this year, and realizing that-the Western 
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seed would be brought in, and might do a lot of harm, have placed men at the 
Western elevators to watch the oats and pick out the best ones coming in and form- 
them into classes—Canadian Western Oats No. 1 -and No. 2. They found there 
were hardly any No. l’s. What did they mean: Number 2 Western Oats are white 
in color, give a fair percentage of germination and are allowed to contain not more 
than 8 to 10 wild oats per pound. Of course, there may be other impurities, but 
not more than 8 or 10 wild oats. 

There is our standard, the No. 2 Canadian Western Oat Seed. Now the De- 
partment of Agriculture for Ontario has gone a step farther. They are bringing 
in some Banner Oats from the West, which weigh well, and which have a good per- 
centage of germination, and are practically free from wild oats. I think that our 
district representatives have an eye on them, so don’t, under any consideration, sow - 
No. 2 Western seed oats if you can help it, and only sow the Banner oats brought 
in by the Ontario Department of Agriculture, if you cannot help it, if you are 
unable to get good seed from cleaning out your own oats thoroughly. 

Preparedness! There was never a time when we needed to give closer atten- 
tion to things which would tend to a better production in the things needed for our 
community and our country. Get the best varieties, get the very best seed you can, 
and sow it at the very best time, and it will surprise you with results you get. 

The autumn of 1916 was much more favorable than that of 1915 for the 
preparation of the land for the spring crop. Plowing was well advanced, and the 
land, in most districts of the Province, received a fairly large amount of rainfall. 
The winter has been cold, but the land has been well covered with snow. Weather 
conditions, therefore, of the fall and winter have been favorable as a preparation for 
spring work. Let us do our best this winter, to have everthing in perfect order for 
immediate action as soon as the spring arrives. In all branches of farming prepar- 
edness is of great importance if the best results are to be obtained. May the farmers 
of Ontario watch every opportunity to prepare for an abundant crop in 1917. If 
we neglect to make the proper preparation for next spring’s seeding until the season 
arrives, the results are apt to be very serious. If, however, we do our utmost to be 
prepared along the lines which I have indicated, as well as in other details not here 
mentioned, we will be amply repaid for our labors and feel that we have done a real 
service for the country in doing all that is in our power towards bringing forth an 
abundant harvest. 

May the corn growers of Essex, the bean growers of Kent and the various 
farmers throughout ‘Ontario arise to the occasion in the production of those things 
which are so greatly needed at the present time. This is the time for action, so 
let us get earnestly at work at the earliest possible moment. 


OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. 


W. E. SaAunpDERS, LONDON, 


“When we consider bird life we are dealing with something entirely different - 
from our life. We are interested in houses, in what we wear and in what we eat, 
but the birds think only of food and personal safety.” Mr. Saunders went on to 
describe the different phases of interest to the birds, and told how the Orioles in- 
crease in numbers, but when they return after their winter in the south, only the 
original number will return to we same section. “The particular district is 
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calculated to support just so many Orioles. If you fix conditions so that it will 
support more, it is likely you will have more,” he said. “ Practically three out of 
every four birds hatched in a season, will be dead by the next season.” Mr. 
Saunders told of the great value the Oriole is to the farmer as a grub destroyer, and 
advised that we should make it more pleasant for these birds, and encourage them 
to come to us. ' 

“ All kinds of insects and seeds are bird food. Most of the roots and fleshy 
stems of plants are bird food, and every different kind of bird takes a different 
kind of bird food.” The speaker explained that a Sparrow does not eat mice, 
nor an owl seeds. “There are about seven hundred kinds of birds in Canada, and 
a great many others go through in the season of migration.” The Creator did not 
go out of his way to make spectacular or odd birds; He just made them to fit into 
the different niches in nature.” 

He went on to describe the peculiarities of the Hawk and Owl which are birds 
of prey, why they are particularly adapted for their modes of life, their long 
talons and horny beaks for tearing the flesh of the little field mice they feed upon. 
He told of the digestive faculties of the Owl, and the method used in catching | 
the prey. rine 

He then spoke about the Woodpecker, another type of bird, which feeds on grubs 
in trees, and told of the manner in which this bird is provided with the means of - 
providing for itself. “There are two chief varieties of this bird, the Spotted 
Downy and the Crested White, which are common to our country. The Wood- 
pecker is specially equipped with a means of supporting himself while at his work 
of ‘grubbing.’ Unlike other birds, ‘his toes are arranged two in front and two at 
the back of the foot. Other birds have three toes in front and one in the rear, 
The Woodpecker requires to have more support than his mere feet, so his tail is 
wedge-shaped and very strong, and when he takes up his location on the side of a 
tree he sits on his tail. His beak is very long and powerful. He throws his head 
back and then hammers his beak into the wood until he gets to the place where 
the bug has been, for of course that bug has moved by this time, he never would 
stay there if he heard the noise at his door and heard the Woodpecker knocking. 
But, of course, his beak wouldn’t go into that hole and follow that bug up or down 
in the wood, so the bird is equipped with a special tool, a sharp little spear-like 
tongue. He turns that down into the hole after the insect and quicker than wink 
he turns that insect into a Woodpecker.” 

Mr. Saunders then told of the Chickadee, the smallest bird that stays with us 
in the winter that we are likely to see. They can readily be coaxed into friend- 
ship by a mixture of crushed nuts and suet. He described the mode of placing 
the mixture on the under side of a bracket beneath the window ledge, explaining 
that the Chickadee will eat it from an up-side-down position, while the Sparrows 
will leave it alone, being unable to get at it.. Mr. Saunders imitated the Chickadee’s 
whistle. The Nuthatch, another little bird that remains during the winter, can 
be enticed to your window by the same compound of walnuts and fat, and “he 
seems to like swallowing upwards.” : 

Speaking of Sparrows, Mr. Saunders explained that there were many varieties, 
and as so much has been said about the destructive English Sparrow, many people 
have come to believe that all sparrows are injurious. However, that is not the 
case. He went on to describe the different classes of Sparrows common to our 
locality, the Song Sparrow which says, “ Pres-pres-pres-byterian,” the Road 
Sparrow, whose song starts with a whistle, the Vesper Sparrow, which also whistles, 
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a me a ee 


and the Savannah Sparrow, which does not sing or whistle, but buzzes. Mra 


Saunders gave imitations of all these vocalizations. 

The White-throated Sparrow sings in triplets, and once in a while you will 
hear one that sings with a tremolo instead of a triplet. It is a very clear little 
whistle. ‘The Ground Sparrow has a little bit of a wheezy whistle with a series of 
variations, something like a Meadow Lark. He went on to describe the distinctions 
of the Chipping Sparrow and the Field Sparrow, and giving thir calls. 

Then Mr. Saunders described the fly-catching class of birds, those birds which 


secure their food by speed of wing, the Phoebe Bird, Wood Pee Wee and the Hum- 


ming Bird. He told of the reasons for their fleetness, and the construction of 
their food-catchers. The Humming Bird he described at length, as it feeds upon 
honey as well as insects. The Humming Bird uses its long bill to ferret in the 
flowers for the honey sacks, but its bill is of little use to it as a means of getting 
the honey out. It is, however, provided with a long rubber-like tube, which is its 
tongue, and through this it draws the honey from the flower, having first made sure 
that it has caught any unwary insect that may have been lurking in the petals. 

The nest of the Humming Bird is a very interesting little abode made of vege- 
table cotton and lichen, which will be found in the forks of twigs in secluded 
locations. The female constructs the nest, carrying on the work with amazing 
rapidity. Her ruby-throated mate takes little interest in the proceedings, seldom 
visiting her at all while the work is being performed. 

Such is not the case in the family of the Wilson Pharalope, a species. of the 
Sandpiper, which haunts the western plains. The gentleman Pharalope builds 
the nest, and, though it has never been proven that he lays the eggs, he is the one 
that sits on the nest and hatches them out, while his partner, with the other 
suffragette Pharalopes, is disporting herself in the marsh some distance away. 

The Blackbird and Cow Bird are destructive birds, in that they destroy the 
nests or eggs of smaller birds, and should be guarded against, says Mr. Saunders. 

His address throughout was most interesting, as he had the stuffed forms of 
each of the families he talked about and demonstrated the characteristics of each 
as he went along. The children were particularly interested in his exhibit of 
birds and eggs, and at the close of the lecture thronged to the platform to examine 
these, 


FAIRS AND FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS. 


WILLIAM Scarr, PRESIDENT OF THE ONTARIO Tatrs ASsocraTiIon, DURHAM. 


_ Tam going to address the boys and girls this afternoon, because I see they are: 


in the majority. I look back with pleasure to the time when I made my first 
exhibit, as a boy. My. father had long been an exhibitor, and he had been success- 
ful and unsuccessful, but there was one rival that he could never beat. The night 
after I attended my first show I said, “ Father, I wish you would let me try to beat 
that man.” He said he would be only too pleased to let me. I think I was about 
nineteen at the time. I went home from that fall fair and I started to get right 
ready for the fall fair the next year. If you start in this work young you will 
never get away from the way you started. You will remember it all your life, and 
you will try to do better and better every year and you are bound to come to the top. 

When I went into that competition I went in to win. The competition was 
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for pure-bred stock. I was not endowed with all the means that yon may have, 
but I had good strong limbs and determination. I made a beginning and I suc- 
ceeded, a few years ago, in breeding the animal that did win the competition. 

The boys of to-day have so many more opportunities than the boys of my day 
had. The Board of Education has placed all kinds of opportunities before the 
younger generation. In the Parry Sound district, where the land is not as good 
as it is here, I saw the boys beating their fathers in the comparison of the potato 
crop. Now, we cannot say too much to encourage the boys in these exhibits. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of meeting with the men from the land. 
I think, perhaps, I will be able to do a better work for you when I visit your homes 
and see the different crops you are growing on your farms. 

Before I came to this country I had the pleasure of hearing a gentleman 
speak on Canada. He had a great many exhibits from this country to show the 
people what they could grow in Canada. I have found, since coming to this 
Canada of ours, that it is a great big place, and you can grow a great many things 
that we cannot in the country where I came from. Your exhibit here is one of 
the best I have ever seen. J never was at a Corn Show before, but I am proud to 
be here this afternoon. 

You know we have meetings in Toronto and we have men come and talk to 
us upon the benefits of binding one part of the country with another, but we have 
never had a man there to explain to us about the seed corn crop and how it is 
grown. Now, I am going to do my best to have one of the best farmers here come 
to our exhibition and talk to the farmers there, of how he grows the seed corn, and 
tell them where they can procure good seed corn. 

Regarding the Field Crop Competition I have been an official from the first. 
I have been a judge on the competition and was a means of bringing up the score 
card to its present high rating. Iam proud to see the boys taking such an interest 
in the Field Crop Competition. One man in Middlesex who has two sons took me — 
through his field one day. I showed them where they had fallen down on their 
crop, where the weeds were and where they had missed in turning in. There was 
nearly a foot missed every time they turned in, and they had not kept the weeds 


down. The boys took it all-in. The next year I was proud to read the revised 
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list of that Society. The bays were only about fourteen years old, and I was proud 
to see them come out second, that year and first the next year. It is the boys who 
are going to succeed. 

When I was a boy we used to eat the large potatoes and plant the small ones, 
but the boys have shown,us that we have been making a great mistake. By hand 
selection they have proved we can have all large potatoes and no small ones. 

But I must tell the boys that they have not been responsible for all the good 
things. The most important wheat we are growing now was found by a little 
girl. She was taking a drink of water to her father, and she found a head of 
wheat. She took it and sowed it, and re-sowed it, and now they are raising that 
wheat all over the West, and it is one of the best grades of wheat known. It is 
the little things that count. 

We went into this Field Crop Competition first as an experiment. We did 
not know where our money was going to come from to keep it up with, but we 
believed that the farmers, if they were shown how to farm properly, would realize 
the benefit they were deriving and would want to pass it on. We took as our motto, 
“Better Grain and Better Crops.” I think we are going to succeed. I do not 
need to tell you how liberal the Government has been in connection with this 
competition. 
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The man who enters the competition must have his ground ready in the fall, 
and must have all his plans set.’ He must use select seed, because if he does not 
get the best seed he caunot expect the best results. Then work. 

I can remember when we thought that if you grew some grain for three years 
In succession that you had to change the crop or you would not get results. We 
find now that it is better not to change seed, because you do not know how the 
seed you are getting has been graded up. The man who expects to get good secd 
should get a tried variety. There is a certain oat that will do a little better than 
any other in your locality. The same with any other grain. You must find out 
the one that is suited to your locality. 

Then another important thing you must do, and that is to protect your seed 
from smut. Smut is a dangerous thing in a good many ways. It is dangerous to 
the animals, it is dangerous to the human being who is looking after the crop. 
We have found that the liberal use of formaline is the best cure for smut. 

When we first commenced these Field Crop Competitions we had some diffi- 
culty in selecting judges, but I am going to ask you men whether we were not 
‘wise in our choice. One was your Secretary and one your Treasurer. Nearly all 
the men were picked from those who had been prize winners. We took them upto 
Guelph and trained them, we paid their expenses, but they gave us their time for 
nothing. : 

The first year we had no score card, but the second year the score card went 
out and we have tried since to remodel it. It rests with you men whether we shall 
remodel it or not. We, of course, can only recommend a change. We had thought 
that there should be one grade, one score card for silo corn and one for seed corn. 
The score cards will be sent out very soon, so that you can prepare for the next 
year’s competition. 

We are trying our best to make this the most interesting exhibit at the country 
fairs. Heretofore the farmers have not been able to do much with exhibits. You 
all know that at that season of the year the farmers are busy and cannot take time 
to put in their exhibits. Hence a great many of the farmers do not see the field 
that has been judged, and often the first prize field will be nine miles in this 
direction and the second prize field a dozen. miles in the opposite direction. We 
met with considerable opposition from our local fair, but a few weeks ago I was 
able to recommend that we give prizes for sheaves in that prize crop competition, 
and make it compulsory that those farmers who entered the competition should 
exhibit at the local fairs. I think that will have an educational value for the 
farmers. A farmer may win first prize on the Field Crop Competition, but may 
stand ninth in the show. We will wonder why he did not win, and the next year 
I am sure his exhibit will be better. 


THE JUNIOR WORK OF TIE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


J. L. DoucHerry, District REPRESENTATIVE, CHATHAM, 


T am sure you will agree with me that this embraces one-of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, subjects which could be discussed from any public platform. In that 
we have the privilege of working with the boys and girls of the rural sections of 
Ontario. During the past few days we have heard from this platform many 
people discussing the production of corn, corn as a feéd, the selection of seed corn, 
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Class. Winner, 


in Junior 


Stephen Newman, Cottam. 


five ears 


Champion 


Winner L. D. Hankinson, Aylmer. 


Champion ten ears of Flint corn. 
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and many other important subjects, but after all, we have to revert back to man. 
After all it is the man behind the gun that counts. It is the men and women of 
the future, who are the boys and girls of to-day. From that standpoint I consider 
that I have the greatest subject that can be discussed from any platform. 

The former speaker spoke to you about the Field Crop Competitions carried on 
in Ontario, under the Ontario Fairs Association, and the Field Crop Competitions 
are doing a wonderful work and producing wonderful results, and I am sure that . 
from the boys and girls of to-day we can develop men and women who will be able 
to over-shadow all the results which have been attained by the men of the present 
day, in these competitions. “ 7 

How shall we do it? First, I would say by the work which we are doing in 
connection with our Rural School Fairs. I know you have all heard of the School 
Fairs, but probably you have not thought of them in this particular way. . You do 
not know to what an extent the School Fairs are working in the Province of 
Ontario. In 1912—just to give you a little of the history of the development of 
the School Fairs—the Ontario Department of Agriculture took up the subject of 
School Fairs and in that year had twelve school fairs; in 1915 they had two 
hundred and thirty-four, comprising two thousand and twenty-nine schools, practi- 
cally one-half the rural schools in Ontario. That took in about 48,386 pupils 
growing corn and vegetables. Six thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight settings 
of eggs were distributed, aggregating 75,000 eggs, mostly Barred Rock eggs. At 
these School Fairs there was an attendance of 72,000 children and 84,000. adults. 

Every winter in the counties where there is a District Representative he con- 
ducts a short course of from four to six weeks for the young men, and after that 
course is over, if the young men wish it, they organize a Junior Farmers’ Improve- 
ment Association. The purpose of this is to keep them in touch with the ‘Depart- 
ment, and by holding meetings once a week or once a month, as they wish, they 
may discuss problems which are of interest to themselves and also conduct debates 
and other things of educational value. : 

The Acre Crop Competition which the Department of Agriculture had intro- 
duced for the younger men, and the competitions in hog growing, have been a 
means of stimulating the interest of the younger farmers in producing better crops 
and better animals. : | 

The last couple of years the Department has introduced a scheme whereby they 
will supply the young men taking the course with a book and give them instructions 
in keeping an accounting system. It is generally recognized at the present day 
that the farmer does not apply business principles to his work, and in fact, the — 
man who does not take into account the cost of producing certain crops, the cost of 
producing certain animals, and knows where he stands in the cost of production, 
will not be a leader. It is the net profits we arc after, and if we do not keep a 
cost account system we never will know where we are at. I believe that the De- 
partment is doing a splendid work in giving four of these books to the young men 
who attend the course. . 

Mr. Dougherty advised the young men to take the short courses whenever 
possible, and closed his remarks with the hope that the Corn Growers’ Association 
would have a splendid and prosperous year in 1917. 


— 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


ROBERT W. KNISTER, COMBER, 


I desire to thank you and all the citizens of Kingsville, especially the Board 
of Trade and the fathers of the town, if I may use that term;for inviting the Corn 
Growers to your town. 


I had thought that we ought to bring the Corn Show back to Essex County. 


‘It was originated here, and has always received liberal grants from the County 


Council. But though our convention requires adequate accommodation and con- 
venient location, what is most indispensable is the good-will of the people of the 
town or city in which the show is held. That alone can ensure its success. 

We are assured of one fact in regard to this gathering of corn growers. I 
say “Corn Growers” because we bear that name—although I do not like the idea 
of being confined solely to any one crop, for if we grew corn only we would not 
come out very well. We believe that we have held each year a convention which 
has undoubtedly been of the highest value to all who attended it. For it seems to 
me that listening to the best speakers which Canada and the United States afford, 
we ean surely gather some new ideas and put them into practice and thereby benefit 
not only ourselves but our relations to the country generally. = 

You will all agree with me, and every person realizes, though some to a 
greater extent than others, that there was never a time in the history of the world 
when each person had the idea before him of the need to work for the benefit of his 
country to such an extent as at present. We are not working to-day for one nation 
alone, but.for the saving of the Allies in this terrific struggle. If it were not for 
what co-operation exists, in what a state the affairs of the world would be to-day! 
It appears to me that a great change has come over our people lately. There is an 
almost unanimous idea of working together and that is a long step towards re- 
volutionizing conditions. If we are to make the highest progress we must be of 
one accord, we must see each other as eye to eye, we must understand each other. 
Especially must the people in the cities understand the country people better than 
they do at present. They have their problems and we have ours. 

One of their problems at the present time is the high cost of living. That 
icannot fail to be of interest, and never more than it is at the present time. And 
we are told that matters will be worse before they are better. JI sometimes think 
that if the people of the cities could be shown just how the high prices were brought 
about that we could see eye to eye. 

I was talking to a townsman to-day, and he was asking me questions, and 


- telling me how he tried to grow potatoes on a vacant lot, how he put them in and 


expected a large crop. Of course we farmers would have done the same, but we 
were not sure of getting that crop, we just live on faith. We cannot put them in 
the ground and get an invoice of the crop they will yield. We do not know whether 
they are going to yield a crop or not, but we know if we have good seed and give 
proper attention we will probably have a good crop. This man did not get his crop. 


. There was a drought. He was dealing with the forces of nature; but so were 


thousands of farmers all over the country. I believe that if more city people made 
attempts like this they would not blame the uo when the prices of home-grown 
foodstuffs go up. 

Of course the farmer will get-along best if he is well posted in every branch 
of his work. A farmer who is a poor stock raiser or fruit grower may possibly be 
a good corn grower. He may not have had an opportunity of learning about 
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scientific stock raising or fruit growing. But in whatever line he engages he must 
be a specialist in it to make a success of it. 

I think we farmers would have a chance to benefit ourselves if we took time 
to stop and think. But we don’t have time for that now, especially since we have 
no help on the farms. I notice that one county council, making a review of the 
county, found that there was an average of one man to every hundred acres. Now 
we surely cannot do things as they should be done under this handicap. 

There are some men in the towns who are doing nothing, and I feel that at 
this time even the retired farmers should turn out and help. 


I am pleased with the progress of the show, and with the enjoyable and profit- 


able time we are having. We have yet to get the full benefit from the convention ; 
we have the best speakers to follow. Let us join in giving them our heartiest 
support. ; 


—$—$$_—___ 


ADDRESS. 


Dr. CREELMAN, Presipen't O. A. C., GUELPH. 


I wish to thank the Chairman for introducing me to you as.the new Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for the Province of Ontario. But I want to ¢ell you that 
doesn’t mean anything at all unless I get busy and do something for the farmers 
of Ontario, and unless the farmers of Ontario get busy and give me something to 
do. Unless we get together it is only multiplying the duties of the Minister of 
Agriculture to get a job for another person. : 

At this juncture, with the depreciating number of students in the College, 
which left me with more time at my disposal, and because we didn’t want to multi- 
ply offices, when everybody is, at this time doing his bit at home or-abroad, it was 


more or less a combination on my part that I have been asked to advise the 


Premier in regard to legislation in this connection. 
In relation to this, provision has been made that I shall keep my place in the 
Agricultural College, but that I shall go to Toronto as often as possible. I shall 


advise the new Minister, who is also the Premier, to the best of my ability; that is. 


my work, as far as I can define the commission. — 

Now, I want to compliment the people of Western Ontario on their action in 
keeping up this work from year to year and keeping up the excellence of the ex- 
hibits. I might say I was favorably disappointed. Anybody who lived through last 
spring, who saw it rain day after day and night after night, on the just as well as 

_on the unjust, all through April, all through May and on through June, and then 
saw it come on so hot that those of us who were not as good as we might have been, 
did not believe that anybody could make it hotter for us here or hereafter, saw the 
earth parched and dry, did not expect much of a crop. But, notwithstanding these 
two conditions, we have a very creditable crop, a very creditable exhibit, and I am 
pleased to pay tribute to it after going over it myself and with the other judges of 
the fair. And we are looking for very much bigger things from you next year and 
in the years to come. 

May I just say in this connection, that while the men in the west are a great 
power in the land, I may say that the farmers in Southwestern Ontario might com- 
pete with them in that connection by- the building up of a corn show, the like of 
which has never been seen in Canada, and by the means of competition each man 
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would endeavor to make a name for himself such that the buyers would come 
directly to him rather than to wait for him to come to them. 

The small grain dealer like the small cattle dealer cannot get the same price 
that he could get through the proper organization of producers. You are good 
farmérs, every one of you, and you are thinkers or you wouldn’t be here. Farm 
help is scarce, but you are still here, and you are here to learn what is best for you 
to do under those circumstances. I say we need co-operation, the best we can have, 
for those who are studying Agriculture as you are, that you can raise as much grain, 
as good grain as can be grown in the whole of Ontario. ? 

The Premier of Ontario is now Minister of Agriculture. We have never before 
had a Premier in the Province of Ontario who was Minister of Agriculture and 
Premier at the same time. But we have come to realize the importance of the farm- 
ing industry. We are in a position to spend more money in the business of farming. 
We have more people engaged in the farming business now than ever before, and 
they need proper representation. Heretofore they were asked to vote this way and 
that way by, every Tom, Dick and Harry offering influence and support to them. 
Possibly some grant was made, but the lawyers stepped in and the farmers did not 
get anything out of it. Now the time has come when the Premier has said that 
farming is the most important business from the standpoint of everybody in the 
Province of Ontario, that Canada would be bankrupt but for the farmers, and that 
the farmers needed the support of the Government. So he said he thought he could 
reorganize them and decided to take the portfolio of Minister of Agriculture him- 
self. And he said (I am speaking for him, as if he were talking, now), “I will 
ask Dr. Creelman to come down and help me. - With Dr. Creelman’s advice, I will 
reorganize the people as well as I can.” So he sent for me, and I went down to 
see him, and he said to me, “ Now, we want to do what is best for the farmers. 
If you know of some measure that will benefit them, put it before the Legislature 
vand we will fix it up.” I said, “ What about corn?” “Corn?” he asked. “ Yes,” 
I said, “the farmers in Southwestern Ontario need some assistance. Why, the 
whole of Ontario is practically dependent upon them for their seed.” “How many 
of our farmers are depending upon the southwest for their seed?” “Well, I 
cannot say that but I do know that agents are coming in from the. United States 
and selling inferior seed to what could be bought here. I know of good farmers 
who had to feed good seed corn to their hogs because they couldn’t get a decent 
-aprice for it.” 

“The farmers have corn shows every year in Southwestern Ontario, and they 
have a Corn Growers’ Association down there. I know that because they have 
changed their secretary four times at least, to my own knowledge. I remember 
Mr. McKenny, Mr. Edwards, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Noble. And these men have 
arranged shows that are bigger and better every year. 

“TI want you to let me go to Kingsville and announce to the people there that 
you will allow me to nominate a man who will stay down there and undertake the 
inspection of corn from every district and township, visit every farm and help the 
farmers. And let the Government pay for the job.” ’ 

“ And he said, ‘ All right.’” (Applause.) 

Now I have made the announcement, and we can go on to something else. 
T have such a man in mind, or rather two or three men fitted for the place, and I 
hope to see him settled so you can use him for the purposes 1 have stated. I want 
him to be on every man’s farm sooner or later. I want him to find out who are 
‘the honest men who are trying to make a better product, and then I want him to go 
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east and tell the people where you are. The man who is producing good corn 
should get good prices for his corn, because of the extra price he pays for his seed, 
the extra time he spends on his crop, the extra amount of manure and summer 
fallow he uses, and I want him to get it. 


And when the seed fairs are being held in Guelph and Markham and Brock- 


ville, I want the man to be able to say to the farmers down there, “I know John 


Smith down in such and such a township, and he has just what you want, first-_ 


class seed in every respect.” And I want that man further to say for you that 
Canadian corn is good enough for Canadians. (Applause.) And that the corn 
raised north of the line, under the same climatic conditions is better seed. When 
that is arrived at we will have co-operation, and two associations, one in the east 
and one in the west working in unity. That is the situation and that is what we 
want. | : 
Now I want to say some things generally that you may not all be interested in. 
I want to congratulate you on the crops you have had. They were much better 
crops than we hoped to have. The statistics for Ontario are not showing up badly. 
Of course the hay crop was unusual. If you stop to think you will remember at 
least those of you whose hair is white, will remember that there was a time when 


if you had goed clover hay for stock in winter time, without any corn crop, you: 


were satisfied. If the farmers on account of a good hay crop were able to keep 
their good females over anyway, and not sacrifice them to the butcher, and have a 
few calves and pigs and lambs, they were well satisfied. — 

And then our statistics are coming in on the milk, butter, cheese and honey 
productions. During the early months the cattle came in very well, but it was 
pretty well through the dry weather before they were materially affected. The 
most of the cows went off on the amount of milk but on account of the increased 
price of cheese, milk and butter, the men who are in the dairy business were well 
satisfied with their profits. But, I must say that the best farmers, those who had 
their farms tile-drained as well as they could afford, and those who had cultivated 
between the showers, and those who got their crops in between the rains, and those 
who did work well, have all made money on their farms this year. 

Now some people say, “It is all very well for you, who are paid by the Goy- 
ernment, to get up and tell us how to make money, when we fellows who have-to 
put our backs to the plough, cannot make it.” They say, “ You have to have a 
large variety of corn and breeds of cattle to make a success of it.” That’s all very 
well, but those fellows who stuck to one breed of sheep, hogs and cattle and managed 
to keep them through the wet season and through the drought, in the end made 
the money. The man who sticks to one breed of cattle or one variety of corn is 
the one who is going to make good at farming. That fact was shown up better this 
year than any other year. The good farmer made good, the poor farmer failed. 
It takes patience, perseverance, and understanding in the farmer, and his whole 
attention to make good, and so it should be an encouragement to keep our farms 


up to the best state of tilth, to the highest state of cultivation, that we may secure. 


the best productions in the largest quantities. 

In these days we hear so much about the high cost of living. The city people 
are always yelling out for the farmers to produce more. Now that makes me tired. 
Talking to the people who are working ail the time, with the utmost vigor all the 
time, to produce the usual amount of farm products and handicapped with the 
least possible amount of help. They say that the farmer could do his bit for the 
country if he would get down to work. Well, I say the farmer who doesn’t do his 
very best to keep things going as usual should be talked to, but the farmer who is 
putting his whole time and attention to the growing of his crop, has been doing 
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the best he can, and the man who is talking about production is the one who is on 
the wrong end of the ticket. If he is prepared to go out on the farm during his 
“summer vacation and work, it is all right, but he won’t. 

I often have city people come to me asking such questions. One of these men 
recently came to me in Toronto, saying, “ Why don’t the farmers produce more? 
Why don’t they work?” And I said, “ Why don’t you work?’ And he said, 
“Why ?”’. I said, “ Why don’t you work. Tell me this, what do you have to pay 
for your vegetables for a year?” “I don’t know,” ‘he said, “That’s my wife’s 
job.” I said, “ Well, ask her. Call her up and ask her.” One of them did call 
his wife up, and they figured out so much for potatoes and so much for their vege- 


Champion ten ears of Dent corn. Winner, Walkerside Farm, Walkerville. 


tables, in all about one hundred and fifty dollars. And I said, “ Why don’t you 
raise your own vegetables?” “Me?” he gasped. “Yes, you.” “I can't,” he said. 
“You say you were raised on a farm?” “Yes.” “ Well, why don’t you raise your 
own. vegetables?” “Me?” he asked again. “ You've said ‘Me’ three times, now. 
'You come in to advise me about increasing production. How much land have 
you?” “A little backyard.” “How big?” “About fifty feet square.” “ Well 
that would grow a lot of vegetables.” “ Would it?” he said. “ Yes, and if every 
backyard in the city of Toronto was cultivated even ten feet square, enough vege- 
tables would be grown to supply all the families. There are about five hundred 
thousand people living in Toronto, and nearly every one of them has a backyard. 
They have to have a way out, so to speak. If you only had a plot forty or fifty 
feet square you could grow all your vegetables. You could grow your peas and” 
beans by the door, and your celery and carrots, and beets and lettuce, and your 
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tomatoes against the fence.” “ Well, how would that help the empire?” he asked. 
“Well,” I said, “if you can produce these stuffs for your own use that would let 
the other fellow spend his time on growing the big products, the field crops. And,” 
I said, “we are going to talk and write this up in the newspapers and say, ‘A 
garden for every family in 1917.’ Every person in the Province of Ontario could 
produce at least twenty-five dollars worth of stuff, and that multiplied. by the 
number of people in the Province would make millions of dollars saved for the 
Government.” 3 

Now I would like to see some things done at an early date, things that the 
farmers can do for themselves, largely. I would like to see a mile of good roads 
each year in every township. (Applause.) I believe that we need instruction for 
our farmers’ sons and daughters along lines of scientific farming. (Applause.) 
No, we can’t teach any person, but one who has ‘some knowledge of farming, the 
farmers’ sons are the ones we want. So the boy who comes to us with a good 
common farm education, with the best knowledge that his father had and comes to 
us and finds out about the best breeds of sheep and has a breed of sheep at home to 
compare them with, and the same with cows, can get something out of the College. 
He goes home with the idea that now, with his father’s experience and the help of 
the Agricultural Representative that the Government has there for his assistance, 
he can use his own brains to better his farm. That is all the Agricultural College 
can do for him, make him think. And with a mile more of good roads in every 
township each year conditions would soon be better. It is all very well for us old 
fellows to talk about progress, but we cannot do it all. Our best days are over. 
Here are these eight boys before me, come to the meeting with sticks in their 
hands. I suppose they are farmers’ sons. At any rate they were interested 
enough to come to listen to this talk. It isn’t fair to take a boy and make a man 
of him too soon, hut every boy should realize his opportunities. Now, I would | 
like to say that the boy going to school with the idea that he is going to get some- 
thing out of it every day, that he was going to know something more about farm- 
ing every day, will succeed. 

I think that the teaching in our country schools should lead to proper living in 
the country. Of course some will slip away to the cities, but I think it would be 
more useful to the boy to be trained towards farm life than what is being done 
towards fitting him for matriculation. Train him for the thing at hand. 

I say we might do that. It is all very well to give him book instruction, but 
every farmer’s boy of to-day should be a good judge of corn before he is fourteen 
years of age. Such a course could be put in place of many of the subjects that he 
is forced to learn, sitting in the seat with his feet hardly touching the floor, and 
learning something that he will never use. But you say the Educational Depart- 
ment should attend to that. I have talked with many educational experts from 
Dr. Pyne down, and they all say that they are willing to take the matter up as 
soon as the people show a desire to have something done along that line. 

You can make the schools what you want them to be. If you want better 
schools you can have them. I would like to see that every school teacher who goes‘ 
to your schools has had a course in the Agricultural College. Our College is open 
‘all the year round, and we had over two hundred teachers there during the summer 
holidays last year. We don’t want them to think that they have to teach farming, 
but we want them to know about the corn and the grains that are raised’and con- 
sumed. There is no reason why every teacher shouldn’t have that training. 

And there is no reason why every school shouldn’t have a school garden. It 
rouses an interest in the pupils. And, let me say that the teacher can only do a 
certain amount. ‘The teacher has nothing to do with planting first-class Canadian 
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trees around the schools. The trustees are responsible for that. I would lke all 
school grounds to be beauty spots. The school grounds were more beautiful before 
we cut the old forest trees down. I would like to see the children, before they 
study about the Kamschatka, Dwina and Neva and the other rivers of Hurope, and 
about Manchuria and China, and what a relative pronoun is, know about the things 
around them. I learned all that before I knew the difference between a blue jay 
and a swallow. I learned that before I knew the common grains, the common 
flowers and the weeds that we were getting in from the eastern Provinces, and I 
did not know anything about stopping them then and they have run all over the 
farm since. The boys and girls are still permitted to go along that way, and they 
do not know the names of the stars over their heads or how the soil under their 
feet was made, and the grasses they are tramping upon, and upon which they are 
to spend the rest of their days. 

The young boys in Switzerland, Sweden and Norway know ‘all these things 
before they are out of their teens. They are taught all about what is in the town- 
ship, in their community, before they learn about the outside world. And our 
boys and our men are woefully ignorant of these things, and if they do know—and 
it is only an odd fellow in the vicinity who does—you cannot talk to him because 
you do not know anything about the things he has read and knows about. Let us 
know about the things that are common in our conversation—the beasts and flowers 
of the field. In the first place, it is educational, and in the second place it is 
economical. It is good citizenship to have a man know these things. 

‘ If he knows birds he knows those which are injurious and he kills these, and 
if he knows those which are good for eating injurious weed seeds and grubs, then 
he will allow them to live and encourage them on his farm. I wish I could go 
down and slap Mr. Jack Miner on the back, and to thank him for the work he has 
done. I wish they had a bird sign on every tree. “Don’t kill the birds.” I 
wish every boy and girl could come here and see his bird houses, and reserves for 
the wild fowl. I can imagine the boys and girls going home and saying, “ Father, 
why can’t we grow more trees here so the birds would come and live in them, and 
couldn’t we have a little house for the birds to live in?” It would be a great and 
lasting good to the country. 

Now, I leave these things with you. And don’t tell me: “It’s all very well, 
but the Government and the Agricultural College won’t help us.” We have all 
kinds of books and pamphlets for you to read if you will only ask for them, on all 
branches of agriculture and stock raising. Ask for them. 

Then I want you to prepare for the electric power. The farmer of to-day is 
a business man. He is dependent on nobody now. I can remember when I used 
to come to town with my father, and how he would grasp me by the hand and take 
me into the bank with him. Father always went in a kind of apologetically, and I 
_slunk along behind him, for I wanted to see the animals in the cage. The banker 
came out and gruffly asked what we wanted. My father said he wanted to deposit 
some money. Father said it very apologetically, as if he were asking a favor. 
The banker’s manner was pompous and lofty. I do not know what that banker 
would have looked like if father had wanted to borrow money instead of deposit, it. 
He said, “ Can you make out the deposit slip or do you want someone to fix it for 
you?” Now that was an insinuation of ignorance in my father. My father was 
“a well read man. But there was such a distance between the men. Now, that 
won’t go any more in these days with eges at five cents apiece, corn at $1, wheat 
nearly $2 and hogs at 914c. live weight. You do not need to take your hat off to 
anyone anymore. And those prices will never go back to the old prices we used 
to get, but you will have to be sure that you have got the goods to sell. 
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Eggs bring in sixty cents a dozen now. We have Rock eggs in Guelph for 
breeding that we seli for ten cents apiece. I had an egg in Kingsville yesterday 
that I was told cost five cents. At that rate hens should be profitable. You say 
that that’s the old woman’s job; that she looks after the chickens, and what she gets 
from them is her money. And at that they have to roost on the old cutter. 
(Laughter.) That’s playing at the game. I want the farmers to do a lot of 
thinking. Maybe thinking of corn will lead them into chickens, and maybe 
chickens will lead them into sheep. That will all profit you something. The 
hen that lays eggs for fifteen days in succession and then quits and goes and sets 
on them, at the very time that eggs are high, isn’t going to do you any good. You 
must have hens laying when prices are high. You may have to hatch them early 
in the season and keep them down in the cellar and leave one of the children to 
watch them, but even if you pay him you will be gaining in the end, for you have 
interested him in chickens. Why, if he leaves you at twenty years you will have 
lost him, the best help that you could get. Get him interested in the farm and let 
him take his share of its responsibility. 

They tell me you can dig a hole any place in Ontario and strike water. And 
they tell me that if you just let down a pipe you can tap it in the house. With a 
few attachments the girls can get both hot and cold water from the tap in your own 
farmhouse, and the mother, too, who is getting older, now, doesn’t need to go out 
and bring in snow to get water to heat for the baths. That is a seemingly common 
thing, water, but the good God gave it to us and when are we fellows going to under- 
stand that running water is a necessity. We should have water in our farm houses, 
I do not know, but I think it would be worth while to find out what it would cost 
to put in a bathroom and windmill and tank, and I don’t know but what it would 
be a good idea to send out notices to the farmers saying, you can have hot water 
and a bathroom in your house for so much. I think it will be money well spent at 
any rate, for I don’t think our girls would be going to work in towns for $3.50 
a week, if they could have everything handy and hot water in the tap. 

Now, co-operation. We have established a department, with Mr. Hart in 
charge. In the speech from the throne, which you may have noticed in the papers, 
there was mention made with regard to the Agricultural Association whereby the 
farmers could have co-operation, where they may get their heads together and do 
those things that they can do in their communities which they cannot do without 
the community spirit, and break up the petty jealousies that are so prevalent. 
There was a co-operative corporation in connection with the fruit growers in 
Niagara. The agents offered to sell the apples for the growers at a commission of 
“oc. a barrel. And, while they secured a better market for the apples, apd the 
farmers got $1.25 more for their apples per barrel than they could have gotten 
themselves, they begrudged the commission. They did not understand the value of 
co-operation. } : 

Of course there are some co-operative combinations which we call trusts which 
are not beneficial to the producers, but I think we have not many in this country. 

Then let us get rid of these petty jealousies and let us all get together. If 
we ever get together in the Province of Ontario from Essex to Glengarry, and get 
together for the improvement of the churches, for the improvement of the schools, 
for the improvement of the men, women and children, the church, the school, and 
the people as a community centre will rise up in their might and enjov prosperity. 
If we live through to that time we will live to enjoy the clear blue skv and tne good 
ground, and reap the joys of prosperity. When that time comes I hope still to be 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association. 


Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association was 
held in the Parliament Buildings, Toronto, on Friday, November 24th, 1916. All 
sections of the Province were represented. 


—— 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
F. F. ReEEvrEs, HuMBER Bay. 


It is a pleasure to welcome you to the Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association. I am glad to see such a large representa- 
tion from the various branches here to-day. From year to year interest increases 
in our conventions, and it gives me a feeling of satisfaction to know that the pro- 
- gramme which will be presented here to-day is even better than has been arranged 
on previous occasions. A free discussion of the many phases of vegetable work 
will stimulate interest in the various addresses. 

The work of the Association has been carried on during the past year to the 
best possible advantage. Our membership is increasing annually and more interest 
is being aroused at Vegetable Growers’ Meetings on in the earlier years of our 
history. The field crop-competitions continue to be one of the features of our 
Association’s work. At a meeting of the directors it was recommended that a 
competition be held and prizes offered for the best kept gardens in the various 
districts of the Province. As the arrangements concerning this particular com- 
petition become perfected, I believe that more interest will be taken in this than in 
the individual crop competitions. 

The arrangement of the displays of vegetables from our competitions improves 
yearly and at Toronto, London and Ottawa Exhibitions they attracted considerable 
attention. 

It was with deep regret that we learned of the sudden death of the Hon. Jas. 
Duff, late Minister for Agriculture. Mr. Duff has on more than one occasion been 
with us at our conventions and has been pleased to help us in many ways. Much 
of the Government work in the interests of farmers, fruit and vegetable growers 
has been carried on during Mr. Duff’s term of office, and I feel that the Province of 
Ontario in general and all agriculturists owe a very great deal to the help and advice 
so kindly given by our late Minister. 

There are several suggestions which I would like to bring Laine this Conven- 
tion on matters relating to our industry, and I trust that they may be given serious 
consideration by our members not only present but also. those at home after reading 
our Annual Report. 

Canada as well as all countries affected by the great European conflict must 
prepare herself for the return of her valiant sons who have fought on the blood- 
stained fields of France and Flanders in the cause of justice and right. Of these 
men, many, unfortunately, will not be able to engage in strenuous indoor work and 
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they must needs turn to some form of agriculture as a means of livelihood, and 
because, as all people know, vegetable growing can be carried on successfully on a 
small acreage of land quite close to the various towns and cities, work will, 
doubtless, be secured for many of them in this healthful work. 

It is a well known fact that the soldiers who have already returned are not 
anxious to go on to the farms any very great distance from a city or town. This 
is but natural, after these men have had the experience of being in the large centres 
for some length of time before and after going to France. It is my opinion that 
many of our returning soldiers would be inclined to take up vegetable growing as 
a business. 

At the present time we occasionally hear of a returned hero inquiring as to 
how he can secure a small tract of land on which he can start gardening. Many 
of these men have personally been on the wonderful gardens of France and England 
where one acre efficiently handled gives as much monetary return annually as 100 
acres of choice farm land in this country. 

At this meeting of the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association would it not 
be fit and proper to place ourselves on record that we, as an Association, are anxious 
and willing to give any assistance to returned soldiers in our power, and that we 
also, as an Association, make representation to the Department of Agriculture of 
this Province that work be undertaken to gather careful and concise statistics re- 
garding our industry, and also that these statistics and other valuable data be 
prepared so as to give our Canadian heroes a chance to turn to the business of 
growing vegetables as one promising good financial returns, if properly handled, 
after having gone carefully into the information provided. I consider this work 
should be done before the return of our soldiers rather than after. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING THE VEGETABLE INDUSTRY AND 
RETURNED SOLDIERS. 


“Tt was moved and seconded that the Department of Agriculture be re- 
quested to collect statistics and data of the vegetable growing industry throughout 
the Province as promptly as possible, so that they may be available when required 
for the benefit of returned soldiers.” Carried. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


J.. LOCKIE WILSON, TORONTO. 


The members of the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association have much to be 
thankful for in the year which has just closed. Notwithstanding the fact that 
nearly every member of our Association has a son or brother fighting in the fields 
of France or Flanders, our people have been able, by putting forth an extra etfort, 
to plant and harvest their crops, for which, though not very heavy, prevailing prices - 
were reasonably remunerative. arly potatoes were a light crop and celery in many 
places a complete failure. 

The most successful meetings in 1916 were those held at the homes of 
gardeners in the different sections of the Province. Every branch of this Associa- 
tion should have these home gatherings where the practical demonstration of 
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successful growers can be taken advantage of. Apart altogether from the value 
of these meetings from a financial point of view, the social side must also be con- 
sidered where men and women engaged in the same business can and, should fra- 
ternize and enjoy each other’s hospitality. In this connection co-operation —is 
encouraged and faith in each other engendered. 

Through the efforts of some of our Toronto citizens a market has been opened 
in the north part of this city, which has proved a great convenience to our market 
gardeners as well as to the heads of families in that section of the city. 


Celery garden, near Lambton, showing part of crop boarded up for bleaching. 


VEGETABLE EXHIBITS AT FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


At the Canadian National this year the general vegetable exhibits were badly 
staged and allowed to remain on the tables after they had begun to decay. I 
understand that the Board of the Canadian National required that vegetables on 
exhibition be renewed from time to time. This rule was a proper one if the 
prize lists were increased to meet this extra expense on the part of the vegetable 
exhibitor... This the directors did not do; consequently, the exhibits were allowed 
to decay on the tables, and reflected little credit on the directors and exhibitors. 
Definite arrangements should be made so.that all the perishable exhibits be renewed 
from day to day. This would mean, of course, additional expense, and the directors 
of the Canadian National should provide for same. 

The Ontario Vegetable Field Crop Competitions this year were a marked 
success and the exhibits of potatoes, tomatoes, onions and celery (with the exception 
of the latter) at Toronto, Ottawa and London were the best since these competitions 
were inaugurated. All decayed vegetation was promptly renewed and replaced 
by bright, fresh material. 

The following are the prize winners: ; 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


POTATOES: : TOMATOES: 
1.—C. H. Aymer, Humber Bay. 1.—C. H. Aymer, Humber Bay. 
2.—F. F. Reeves & Son, Humber Bay. 2.—Tizzard Bros., Humber Bay. 
3.—Chas. Aymer, Humber Bay. 3.—Hdgar Worgan, Weston, R.R. 1. 
4—W. E. Crandall, Ingersoll. 4.—Thos. Delworth, Weston. 
de W.aBycrolt, London. Rs Reet 5.—W. R. Trott, London West. 
6.—Fred Somes, Sarnia, R.R. 3. 6.—Chas, Aymer, Humber Bay. 
7.—Thos. Delworth, Weston. 7.—Victor Robinet, Tecumseh. 

ONIONS: CELERY: 

1-—C. Ee Post, brizhton; Ronee 

2—wW. E. Crandall, Ingersoll. 2.—J. J. Davis, London, R.R. 7. 
3.—F, F. Reeves & Son, Humber Bay. 3.—W. R. Trott, London West. 
4.—Jas. Cox, Cummings Bridge. 4.—J. Harris & Son, Belleville. 
5.—W.S. Eborall, Beamsville, R.R, 1. 5.—N. Sanderson, London, R.R. 7. 
6—J. Harris & Son, Belleville. 6B i Lier isiineton, 
7—Edgar Worgan, Weston, R.R. 1. 7.—P. A. Bell, Humber Bay. 


CENTRAL CANADA EXHIBITION. 


POTATOES: TOMATOES: 
1.—R. Plunkett & Sons, Weston. 1— Thos. Delworth, Weston. . 
2.—F. F. Reeves & Son, Humber Bay. 2.—Chas. Aymer, Humber Bay. 
3.—G. W. Bycroft, London, R.R. 7. 3.—C. H. Aymer, Humber Bay. 
4—C. H. Aymer, Humber Bay. 4—W. R. Trott, London West. 
5.—E. F. Montgomery, St. Williams. 5.—Edgar Worgan, Weston. 
6.—W. E. Crandall, Ingersoll. 6.—W. H. Stewart, Aylmer East. 
7.—Thos. Delworth, Weston. 7.—E. K. Purdy, Cataraqui. 

ONIONS: CELERY: 
1.—F, F. Reeves, Humber Bay. 1.—J. Harris & Son, Belleville. 
2.—Geo. Riley, Aylmer East. 2.) N de a VIS; London, RReet 
3.—Chas. Aymer, Humber Bay. 3.—W. R.-Trott, London West. 
4.—W. E. Crandall, Ingersoll. 4—C. E. Post, Brighton, R.R. 4. 
5.—Thos. Barwell, Fenwick. .5.—Fuller Bros., London, R.R. 7. 
6.—W. S. Eborall, Beamsville. 6.—Chas. Aymer, Humber Bay. 
7.—J. Harris & Son, Belleville. 7.—R. H. Tier, Islington. 


WESTERN FAIR. 


POTATOES: TOMATOES: 
1—C. Aymer, Humber Bay. 1.—C. H. Aymer, Humber Bay. 
2.—-C, H. Aymer, Humber Bay. 2.—C. Aymer, Humber Bay. 
3.—F. F. Reeves & Son, Humber Bay. 3.—E. Worgan, Weston, 
4—Geo. Bycroft, London, R.R. 7. 4—W. R. Trott, London. 
5.—N. Sanderson, London. 5.—Thos. Delworth, Weston, 
ONIONS: CELERY: 
1.—F. F. Reeves & Son, Humber Bay. i—J.- J “Davis, bondon, R= R72 
2.—C. Aymer, Humber Bay. 2—W. R. Trott, London, West. = 
3.—R. Dengate, Ealing. 3.—J. Harris & Son, Belleville. 
42W 2's: Eborall, Beamsville. 4—C. E. Post, Brighton, R.R. 4. 


5.—J. Harris & Son, Belleville. 5—R. H. Tier, Islington, 
GARDEN COMPETITION. 


Our Association this year organized a Garden Competition which proved very 
successful. The following are the rules and regulations governing same, and I 
submit them to you so that you may suggest any changes that you think would 
improve the competition: | 

1. Hach garden must contain not less than 8 acres, but if it contains a greater 
acreage the whole plot will be judged. 

2. Gardens will be judged twice during the season. The first judging will be 
done not later than July 10 and the second not later than August 10. 


Bea: 
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3. An entry fee of $1.00 will be charged. 

4. The Province will be divided into four districts as follows: 

(1) Ottawa, Kingston and Belleville. 

(2) Toronto, St. Catharines, Welland, Dunnville, Lincoln and Welland, and 
Clinton and Louth. 

(3) London, St. Thomas, Stratford, Brantford and St. Williams. 

(4) Blackwell, Ojibwa, Sarnia and Tecumseh. 

5. The following prizes will be offered: Ist, $30; 2nd, $20; 3rd, $10. 

6. Entries to be made to the Secretary of the Branch who will forward same to 
the Secretary of the Central Association. 

%. Judges will be supplied free of charge by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture. 

Some of the benefits derived from these competitions are as follows: (1) 
Gardeners are encouraged to keep their places in an orderly condition, and greater 
attention is paid to keeping the rows of vegetables as straight as possible. (2) 
The crops receive the benefit of increased care and additional cultivation in pre- 
paration for the judge’s visit. (3) The owner takes a great pride in showing his 
neighbors and friends what can be done by a little extra work on the part of 
himself and his hired help. (4) Neighbors who perhaps have been somewhat lax 
have now more incentive to improve their places because of their member having 
won a prize and brought honor to that particular locality. This also induces the 
growing of better crops, quality thus bringing in more money. 


PRIZES IN GARDEN COMPETITION. 


District No. 1: District No, 3: 
1.—Cooke Bros., Cataraqui. 1.—D. A. McInnis, 80 Adelaide Street, 
2—I. A. Farquharson, Aylmer, R. R. 2, London. 

Que. 2.—P. T. Jean, London, R.R. 8. 

3.—J. Harris & Son, Belleville. 3.—G. W. Bycroft, London. 

DIstTRIcT No. 2: District No. 4: 
1—Thos. Delworth, Wester RRA i: 1.—A. Guthrie, 481 London Rd., Sarnia, 
2.—Art. Carlton, Lambton Mills. 2.—Geo. Bridger, Sarnia, R.R. 3 
3.—Chas. Aymer, Humber Bay. 3.—C. Wilson, Sarnia, R.R. 3. 


GRADING OF VEGETABLES. 


There has been a movement on foot during recent years to adopt a standard for 
all commodities and products. Up to the present only three are legally standard- 
ized, viz.: apples, seeds and western gr**n. 

The following grading of late y- toes, onions and late and early tomatoes has 
been suggested: * 


Potators (late: fancy).—One variety, true to type, ripe, sound, smooth, 
clean, uniform in size and not varying over one inch in diameter, and of at least 
medium size for the variety. No. 1.—One type of color, ripe, uniform in size, but 
not over size for the variety, and not under two inches in diameter, smooth, free 
from irregularities in shape and at least medium depth of eyes, free from earth, 
free from blemishes caused by insects, diseases, sun scald or by implements, and not 
more than ten per cent. showing any or all defects. No. 2.—One color, ripe, fairly 
uniform in size (not less than 17% inches in diameter) fairly free from earth, not 
more than 30 per cent. scabby and knobby or affected by insects, not more than 
5 per cent. affected by blight or rot. 
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ONIONS (fancy).—Size 21% to 3 inches in diameter—dquality as in No. 1. 
No, 1.—Size 184 inches and over, uniform size, dry, firm, free from blemish, ripe, 
free from double onions, dirt, roots, etc. No. 2.—Size 1 inch to 134 inches, quality 
as in No. 1. 

TomAtToEs (late).—-No. 1.—One color, fairly uniform in size, uniform in ripe- 
ness, smooth, clean, entirely free from splits, free from blemishes, diseases, insect 
injury, bruises, stems removed. No. 2.—Culls—fit for food. 

ToMATOES (early).—No. 1.—Same description as 'No. 1 late. No. 2.—All 
others except decayed, small or blemished. : 


NOMENCLATURE OF SEEDS. 


In common with market gardeners in different parts of this continent, our 
vegetable growers are very much dissatisfied with the present system of nomen- 
clature existing in seedsmen’s catalogues. There are too many varieties included, 
and also a named variety in one catalogue is often different from that sold under 
the same name by another seedsman. The tendency also is to push the sale of so- 
called novelties, which are described as most desirable, when they are frequently 
identical with existing named varieties, and sometimes not even as good. It has 
been charged that seedsmen cater to amateurs who are apt to purchase novelties 
until, by sad experience, they find that the old-time standards are the best. 
| In an address to American seedsmen Mr. Durst, whom we have with us to-day, 
points out the disadvantages of the present system of nomenclature of vegetables as 
follows: The confusion which exists is nothing more than might be expected when 
one considers the circumstances under which present nomenclature developed. 

As a body of men you are interested in the sale of seed. Your success largely 
depends on your advertising. Competition is keen and one naturally inclines to 
take advantage of any feature that might increase sales. Changes now and then 
are only looked at from the standpoint-of increased sales. New varieties are 
usually good advertisers, and often, on the advice of the originator, they are in- 
troduced under new names before there has been time to really determine whether 
or not they are actually different from, or superior to, existing varieties. The 
result is a multiplication of names, making it difficult for growers to buy, and 
lowering confidence in the dealers. Many of the undesirable sorts now catalogued 
will necessarily die a natural death if allowed to follow the usual course. One 
change which seems feasible, however, is a‘shortening,of the variety names. Many 
superfluous adjectives could undoubtedly be dropped. It was found on investiga- 
tion that Blood Turnip Seed was listed .+y 140 firms. By the use of different 
combinations of adjectives, 20 different vat, ons in the name were found, such as 
Early Blood Turnip, Improved Blood Tur..ip, Extra Early Blood Red Turnip, ete. 
Similar conditions exist with other vegetables. Vegetable growers would like to see 
seedsmen agree upon a common name in such cases. Such action would make it 
possible for growers to buy the same variety from different seedsmen with a greater 
degree of certainty. 

Another point in existing nomenclature which is certainly worth serious con- 
sideration is the use of different names for the same variety. Take the Earliana 
Tomato, for instance. It is safe to say that this variety is catalogued under at 
least a dozen different names by various firms. 

Another point of greater concern to the growers is the large number of varieties 
catalogued, not infrequently as high as forty-five or fifty. The large number is 
due in part to the cataloguing of a variety under more than one name to meet the 
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demands of different customers, but perhaps it is more largely due to the carrying 
of inferior sorts. In the end such procedure can not but be a loss to the seed trade 
as well as to the grower. In most cases it should be possible to reduce the number 
of varieties to not over ten or twelve. This would not only raise the standards of 
the seeds sold and crops produced, but it should be a great help to the seedsmen in 
simplifying their business and in making mistakes far less hkely. 

The growers would especially emphasize the need of purifying and perfecting 
existing varieties. Many of our best ones are becoming contaminated through 
cross pollination with other varieties planted too near. Again, judicious selection 
seems to have been neglected in some cases, since the type is often quite variable. 
Tt is well known that most growers prefer French grown celery seed to American, 
because of greater care in selection. No doubt American growers would be able to 
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Good potato crop. 


raise as high quality celery seed as the Frenchmen, provided the same methods 
were used. The keeping of existing varieties in a high state of perfection has, in 
many cases, been overlooked in the anxiety to introduce new sorts.. 

As to new introductions seedsmen should satisfy themselves that a proposed 
new introduction is really superior to existing varieties in some important respects 
before introducing it. | 

The members of the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association, with me, eXx- 
ceedingly regret the sudden death of the Hon. Jas. S. Duff, Minister of Agriculture, 
particularly coming as it did so soon after the death of his soldier son who fell 
fighting for the cause which we all have so much at heart. Mr. Duff took a kindly 
interest in the work of our Association and on many occasions expressed satis- 
faction at the work that was being accomplished. Our heartfelt sympathy goes 
out to his sorely bereaved widow and family. 
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All things considered the work of the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association . 


has been very satisfactory during 1916, and I congratulate the officers and directors 
on their successful efforts to bring this organization to a high state of efficiency. 
Immediately after the close of this war, which we hope will be soon, it isthe in- 
tention of the officers and directors to inaugurate an energetic campaign to estab- 
lish new branches and largely increase the membership. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 
November 80th, 1915, to November 30th, 1916. 


RECEIPTS, 

Balance on handfrom 19lb yew. 2.2 se ee ee ee $523 30 
GATOS od seats opal o woaTe a seisss og tell one Ste om 24a eee ec oie ae ea Ene ne 800 00 
Mémbership “fees: sine eee Seas ee en ee ee ee ee 76 90 
Hntry fees: for Field-Crop,: Competition-c25..2 eee at: 146 00 
Hntry fees for Garden: Competition 2.2. 7.066) aoe ee 35 00 

: SeaEEEEEIEEeeeeee $1,581 20 

EXPENDITURE 

Advertising ‘Convention, * 1916" or aN Settee sneer $2 16 \ 
Badges for Cotivention, 41915 oars eee ee ee . 2 40 
PA TECREAN es saad ogc aie Fae ea cole: ae oR a ena orp eset ae 5 00 
Direetors expenses to meetings <.o. v2.0 2s ak. Game ok eae 21 70 
POSTALE Fics 2s biske bn Sie acetate TOCA te Rial SECT Le Ve aA Rs neta Eee 20 00 
Expenses of speaker to St. Catharines meeting ........... 2 igh 9 15 
Cut for stationery (ie ea hee eee ae ee oe ag aed ener 15 00 
SLALION OM yy Pe es ew Ste Sere Oe a eo eee a ee cas ee 20 00 
Boxes. for. vevetable exhibits ..-..255 och. eee ci ae eee ee a eA | 
HIXPTeSS ON “DOXES vi. tee es a ok ear Tete hia lita ec nie, Pa oe en aR oe 8 05 
Stenographic “services 0. ee ee ee ee ee 15 00 
Prizes “paid-in -Garden* Competition) 4.2 se eon eee ae 240 00 
Prizes paid in Field Crop-Competition ......... Ae Ngan Ee | 330° 00 
Executive meetings, services and expenses ..........2....... 87 00 
Services and expenses at 1916 Convention ................... 13 00 
Balance*on hand Ss. pistes oe oe ee eee (1a bs 

$1,581 20 


Audited and found -correct, 
(Sed.) D. H. MAcLENNAN, 
Auditor. 


J. T1zzAnD: There are several points in the Secretary’s report which I should 
like to take up. I don’t think we can produce celery seed in America as good as 
the French seed, because the climate is not as favorable. They can grow good 
onion seed in England, but when you try to reproduce it here it is not satisfactory, 
due, as above stated, to climatic conditions. 

J.J. Davis: In regard to renewal of exhibits at the fairs it seems to me it will 
“involve considerable time and expense for those living a distance away to keep their 
exhibits fresh. The prizes as given by the fair, while they about pay the ex- 
hibitors for their care and trouble are not adequate to cover the cost of renewal. 
I would rather not exhibit at all than be compelled to remove my exhibits and keep 
them fresh. We cannot very well undertake to do this. It is very nice to have 
fresh stuff there for the duration of the fair, but for all that we make out of it we 


are not paid for any more than sufficient to pay us for selecting and bringing our 
~ stuff to the fair the first time. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Wilson’s report did not mean the Field Crop exhibits; it 
is the general vegetable exhibit at Toronto Exhibition. Mr. Wilson has said that 
one of the rules of the Canadian National Exhibition is that the exhibitor must 
keep his vegetables fresh during the exhibition. I and some of the others went to 
the manager of the Toronto Exhibition and asked if they intended to enforce that 
rule. He answered in the affirmative. I said, “Then I will not exhibit.” After- 
wards when they saw the entries were not coming in as well as they expected they 
said they were not going to enforce that rule at all. It seems to me it is up to 
the Exhibition Association to do one thing or the other. Hither make the prizes 
good enough or cancel that ruling or do as we have: recommended to them before, 
have the vegetable exhibit for only one week out of two. 

J. TizzArpD: I think something should be done to keep the vegetable show up 
that we have at the,'Toronto Exhibition. The vegetables that are put in the first 
week look very bad the second. Thousands of people come from the United States 
and see the vegetables, and if they are not in proper condition it gives the place a 
bad name. Something should be done so that they can be kept up properly. It 
would be advisable to recommend that the exhibitor keep them up or have him paid 
for renewal. : 

T. M. MuLiicAN: Should there not be a representative of the different dis- 
tricts who would be responsible for the different exhibitors from that district ? 

THE CHAIRMAN: You cannot do that according to the Act incorporating the 
Exhibition Association. ‘There is only one representative of the Vegetable Growers’ 
Association, and the executive is responsible for the appointment of that member. 
That is all they can do under the law. 

My opinion of the whole thing is that the authorities of the Canadian National 
Exhibition are trying to crowd out our exhibit, perhaps not deliberately. The 
last day of the Exhibition the director in charge came along with a man and team 
and gave onions and everything else away. They have no right to do that. I 
have written them myself and I know others have written sending a bill for the 
stuff. They did not acknowledge having received that at all. We considered that 
we were entitled to compensation for the stuff they gave away. I don’t think the 
authorities would care if the vegetable exhibit was crowded out. 

J. LocKkIz WILSON: The point is that our Vegetable Growers’ Association take 
great pride in their exhibit. Now if the prizes are so small that it will not pay 
them to replace those exhibits, I do not think the Vegetable Growers should exhibit 
at all, because it certainly is not a good advertisement to have the thousands who 
visit the exhibition view decaying vegetables. The Field Crop exhibit has always 
been replaced through the good offices of the President and Mr. Tizzard, and unless 
the Canadian National Exhibition directors with their large surplus every year, 
will engage some vegetable grower to replace that stuff from time to time, you 
would be justified in not exhibiting at all. It is no credit to have exhibition visitors 
come in and see vegetable exhibits in such bad shape. I took this matter up with 
the directors a couple of times. I asked them to take them away because it was 
really disgraceful the way they were left lying there from day to day until the 
exhibit became a laughing stock of everybody, and I think that with the large surplus 
of the Canadian National Exhibition, they should be prepared to look after this. 
Is it not to their interest to see that everything is kept there in right condition? 

F. G. H. Patrerson: As a newspaper man who writes for a number of papers 
IT am-employed every year in giving a*report of the fruits and vegetables at the 
show. I considered it my duty last year to comment somewhat unfavorably on 
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the vegetable exhibit at the Canadian National Exhibition. I was there in the 
second week, and it certainly was very poor, and I could not, in justice to the 
people who employ me, do otherwise than say the truth. I fully agree with what 
the previous speakers have said. It is the greatest possible mistake to have your 
vegetables there unless they fully reflect credit on the vegetable growers of this 
country. | 

THE CHAIRMAN: Another item in the Secretary’s address was the training of 
field crop judges. It was our intention to have them this yearn meet at the same 
time as the Field Crop Judges for agriculture met. The Department, however, ~ 
stopped the finances as far as the Field. Crop Judges were concerned and that put 
an end to this excellent educational work for this year. 

J. J. Davis: At the present time it is rather a hard matter to get judges who 
will leave their business long enough to go and judge. Perhaps after the war and 
when the labor problem gets a little easier it will be feasible. In the meantime, 
if we could formulate some rules of judging it would be a good idea. Then every 
man would be looking from the same point of view. Perhaps that would work out 
to a certain extent, although it would not be as good as men going out and getting 
object lessons in a short course. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The big problem is going to be the men who are going to tell] 
us how to judge. We all have our own ideas. At present we cannot afford the 
time. Last year it was one of the biggest jobs to get enough judges to go around. 


\ 


REPORT OF VEGETABLE SPECIALIST. 
S. C. Jounston, Toronto. 


Demonstration and educational work among vegetable growers has been carried 
on during the past year to give available information of value to all vegetable 
growers. At the outset it must be pointed out that the season has not been 
favorable for either experimental or demonstration work, for the early part of 
the season was extraordinarily wet and the latter part equally dry. I have-also 
been handicapped with regard to labor. The young man who looked after the 
celery work last year enlisted last March. His services were not available, and 
as a consequence, the sum total of work carried on this year does not appear as 
large as last and yet, in spite of this, new lines have been started and considerable 
material is ready for further demonstration next year. The demonstration work on 
prevention of celery blight had to be curtailed somewhat this year, but several 
plots of celery were looked after and the results have been as good if not better 
than in other years. I am glad to state that the spraying of celery is rapidly 
becoming a common garden practice, and even this year when the price of blue- 
stone ranged from 20c. to 32c. a lb., the celery growers did not hesitate to pay 
this price in order to protect their celery, and many new machines have been 
purchased for this purpose during the last year. A careful estimate shows that 
$50,000 worth of celery this year is saved in the Province of Ontario, due to some 
extent to the popularizing of the use of bluestone as a prevention of celery blight. 
I have nothing new to offer excepting that the celery grower must not relax his 
weekly habit of spraying. Some growers experimenting for themselves advise me 
that on small gardens two rows can be more easily handled with a horse and cart 
than four as recommended here two years ago. The two-row sprayer is said to 
be handier in turning on the narrow headlands. | 


*» 
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At last year’s convention mention was made of work commenced in the 
Kingston district to overcome onion blight. Very careful experimental. work 
was carried on with Bordeaux mixture again this year with negative results. The 
onions were grown in patches 15ft. wide, and a boom carrier was made which 
supported the nozzles (one for each of eight rows) so that the spray mixture was 
applied directly over the onion. This work was commenced before any trace of 
blight could be seen and carried on faithfully once and sometimes twice a week 
and yet in the blighting season in the Kingston district the treated patch was 
practically no better than any other. This is the second season that our results have 
not been of value and it is hoped that next season some more definite informatio 
may be secured. . 


CABBAGE Root MAccor ContTrou.—Between 10,000 and 12,000 cabbage and 
cauliflower plants were treated with Corrosive Sublimate as referred to an my 
report of last year. Check rows were left usually in the centre of the plot. From 
observations made, the eggs of the cabbage root maggot fly were laid in as large 
quantities as last year. However, no cabbage or cauliflower in our plots were 
attacked with the maggot either on the treated or untreated rows. The only 
reason for this that I can give is that the season was too cold for the hatching 
of the eggs, and nature herself accomplished her own work much cheaper than man 
could have done it. This does not in any way reflect on our 1914 results, and 
it is hoped- that in the coming season considerably more work may be carried 
on with more complete results. 

Vegetable growers’ Conferences were held in Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Brantford, Stratford, Kingston, Sarnia, Tecumseh and Burlington, a total of nine 
“or the Province, five more than in 1915. Practical growers gave excellent 
addresses on phases of vegetable growing in which they were expert and by dis- 
cussions much information was given which apparently was of value to all present. 
An illustrated lecture on “Fungus Diseases and Insects Troublesome to the 
Vegetable Grower,” was given at each conference. 


Dust Mrxturres.—A new line of work has been taken up during the past 
year with the hope of determining the value of.dust mixtures in the prevention 
of fungus diseases and insect pests on vegetable crops. ‘I'wo machines were 
purchased and dust mixtures composed of lime and sulphur were applied to the 
following crops to prevent or control their respective pests: Onions, potatoes and 
celery. These dust mixtures are ground very fine, as fine or finer than high grade 
flour, and as a result, the particles adhere to the surfaces of the leaves and act as a 
fungicide or insecticide when a poison 1s added. This work has been fairly satis- 
factory for this season, but I would prefer waiting for another season’s work 
before giving results. 


QPERILIZING GREENHOUSE Sorn.—The soil in a greenhouse 30 ft. wide and 150 
“ft. long was sterilized this fall to secure information regarding this, important 
phase of commercial greenhouse work. Live steam was used and introduced into 
the soil by various means including land tile, inverted _pans, pipes with holes 
drilled every six inches, pipes with Skinner nozzles set every six inches. and by. 
the Spike Harrow System. A careful record is being compiled of the quantities of 
lettuce, tomatoes, etc., from this house as well as from an adjoining house which 
was not sterilized, to determine the value of sterilization for greenhouse soils. 

J. Movtron: Mr. Johnston does not say whether he has secured any results 
from this dusting spray. Are you encouraged to go on with it any further ? 


2 V.G. 
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S. C. Jounston: Yes. Iam going on. I could not give you any information 
to-day. The conclusion I have come to is that different mixtures ‘have to be 
found for the different vegetables, and I’ would not like to give you any information, 
because what I have is entirely different from anyone else’s, and next year, I 
believe, we will be able to dust our vegetables and control insects and disease 
cheaper and more efficiently than’ we have-been doing with the liquid sprays. 

C. McNicHou: I would like to ask Mr. Johnston what he paid for the cor- 
rosive sublimate this year. I tried to get it in our district and they wanted 75 
cents an ounce. The maggot was stronger in our district this season than ever 
before. They almost cleaned us out of cabbage and cauliflower. 

S. C. JoHNston: The corrosive sublimate that I used this year was bought 
at a comparatively low price, because it was purchased before the advance. I 


Musk melons. 


have not figured out whether it would pay you to-day to use at present prices. 
There is another material that we have figured on using which would be even 
cheaper than corrosive sublimate under normal conditions. : 

CHAIRMAN: How would the cost of spraying with the dust spray compare with 
the labor and expense of spraying with Bordeaux? 

S. C. Jounston: From what I have done, you will be able to cut down 
your labor bill, and carry on continuous spraying until your patch is finished, 
that is you can carry enough dust with you on your cart to spray practically 
all you have got. The amount is so small, and yet it will cost you more than 
the materials for your lquid spraying. Figuring the whole you will be able 
to dust cheaper than you can apply your liquid sprays. It is a much nicer 
material to handle. There is no dabbling in water, no nozzles to clog up. 


~ 
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J. J. Davis: Would you recommend it to be done in the morning while the 
dew is on? 

S. C. Jounston: The fruit men who have been-using these dust sprays— 
and most of the work with dust mixtures has been done by them—say it can be 
done at any time, and the reason for that is that the hairs on the surface of the 
leaf catch the particles of dust and hold them there; and the same would apply 
to the vegetables. It does not matter whether it is damp or dry. 

F. G. H. Parrerson: I may just mention in connection with this that Prof. 
Caesar’s experiments were very successful in the case of scale and complete with 
the case of the codling moth, 90 per cent. of the scale was killed and the codling 
moth was completely killed. 

J. J. Davis: In connection with the cost of such a mixture, if a man had 
the cabbage maggot as badly as Mr. Parks of Ottawa had it, it would almost pay 
to operate with gold dust. Whatever the cost of the material might have been, 
there would have been big money in it for him if he had been able to secure it 
and prevented the maggot. There is an enormous advance in the price of all 
insecticides and fungicides. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I don’t think there is any question but that the price you 
pay will more than compensate for the results you get. This year, of course, as 
Mr. Johnston said, the fly was not so bad in some places; it was very bad in 
others—in Stratford and Ottawa for instance. I think it would pay them at any 
time to use it. 


T. M. Mutiican: What about tar disks? Have you done any experimenting 
with them. 

S. CO. Jounston: I gave a comparison with the tar disk and corrosive subli-. 
mate last year—I will read you part of it. 

The corrosive sublimate, loss less than 1 per cent. 

Tar-paper disks, loss 5 per cent. 

Check rows, loss with water, 60 per cent. 

Check rows, loss without water, 100 per cent. 

Four ounces of corrosive sublimate were dissolved in forty gallons of water. 
The solution was applied with a water can once a week for five weeks. Cost of 
materials for 1,000 plants treated with corrosive sublimate: 

i 


Seven 4-ounce packages of corrosive sublimate at 12%4c. per oz... $3 50 
Five hours’ time (one hour per week) for man at 20c. .......... 1 00 


oral for Wiateriais ANG SUMS ws tes eee fais koO.0 0.0 0 80 own arse $4 50 


Tar-PAPER Disks.—Commercial tar-paper disks were secured from Rochester, 
N.Y., and were placed around the plants at the first sign of eggs. ‘These had 
to be taken off and replaced after each hoeing or scuffling, as the earth was thrown 
on top of them, destroying the influence of tar-paper. The cost of treating 1,000 
plants with tar-paper disks is determined as follows : 


One thousand disks at $2.00 per M., plus duty and express....... $3 75 
Time of adjusting, replacing and cleaning 1,000 disks for 5 weeks 

at rate of 2 hours to place 250 disks—40 hours at 20c. 

Ob OUT tier teeth enh bi Fain oe ae our este tee esse ess 5 8 4 8 00 


Total cost materials and time for iB eaters here eke art cs cee $11 75 
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This gives a difference in cost of $7.25 for the treatment of the same number 
of cabbage for the whole season. , 

The quality of the cabbage treated with either corrosive sublimate or tar- 
paper disks was 50 per cent. better than those plants which survived in the 
check rows. ; 

The tar-paper disk is not a failure, but it igs too slow. I don’t think any 


vegetable grower can afford to use it after we have demonstrated the usefulness 


of corrosive sublimate. 


SCORE CARDS IN GARDEN CONTEST. 


J. J. Davis, London: I was unwise enough to offer a little criticism on the 
score card in the Garden Competition at the meeting of the Executive, and J 
was told that it was up to me to provide something better in its place. I find 
that it is easier to criticize another man’s work than it is to put up something 
better yourself. However, I have tried, and whether T have succeeded or not I 
shall leave it to you. If I have not succeeded in making a better score card, 
we can all get together to-day and accomplish the task. 

Mr. Davis’ revised score card is as follows: 


(a) Straightness of rows and proper spacing of plants .... 10 points 
(0) Arrangement of space in Bardeen, eee ent 10 points 


(c) Instead of layout and general arrangement of necessary stables, green- 
houses, etc., as the old card read, Mr. Davis suggested as so many have no 
control over their buildings, living on rented premises, that this read: 


Neatness and cleanliness around yards and buildings ....-. 10 points 
Neatness; care and cultivation: .)< seh ok ee eee ee 40 points 


The reason for changing from 20 on the old card to 40 on the suggested 
new one, is the importance of care and cultivation in getting rid of weeds. 

“Condition of implements and other necessary appliances,” which appeared 
on the old card, Mr. Davis suggested be struck out entirely, as it did not matter 
what tools a man worked with so long as he accomplished the result. It was 
easy for the wealthy man to have the best kind of tools, if the poorer man 
accomplished like results with inferior tools, all credit should be given: Winisrat 

Mr. Davis suggested further that the next item, “ Variety of crops grown 
(crops of less than one-tenth acre not to be considered)” be cut out as it did 


not matter much what kind of crops a man grows—this was rather a matter of 


temperament. In its place he suggested putting 


=n. 


Cleanliness of fence corners, head lands, pasture plots .... 10 points ? 


as he had remarked last year in his judging trip, how well kept gardens were 
often ruined by the fences. 

Mr. Davis suggested that the old item of “ Marketable value of crops” with 
30 points, be cut out entirely; as it would mean in every case that the big man 
would get the prize. You would not be giving the prize to the cleanest and 
best kept garden, but to the one that had the enormous market value. At the 
same time, Mr. Davis suggested in place of this item to put in, 


Closeness of planting ........... rag Gores cee, Rede ea Me. atarer ca hite ieee 20 points 
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as this would give the man who had to do a lot of handwork in growing the 
smaller stuff, a little advantage over the man growing the larger stuff. 

A general discussion then followed, in which Mr. Tizzard suggested that 
something be given the man who keeps his place nicely along the road, Mr. Reeves, 
the Chairman, contending if Mr. Tizzard’s place was surrounded by real estate 
men with their vacant lots ill-kept, he would understand the difficulty of such 
a proposition. Mr. Tizzard asserted every man had a frontage of his own. 

J. J. Davis: It seems to me a man is not responsible for the view. It is a 
very nice thing for a man to have a nice front to his place, but it seems to me that 
it should be taken into consideration in this instance that the emphasis should 
pe put on the man’s efforts, for a man to do all that he possibly can. Of course 
some men are-better situated, naturally. You will notice at the bottom of the 
score card that in cases where there are natural obstacles that a man cannot 
overcome, the judge should allow a maximum of five points. I would suggest 
that that be left standing. . 

J. Lockie WiLson: I would suggest the better way to deal with the very 
excellent suggestions given by Mr. Davis would be to start from the first and 
finish as we go along, and settle the matter.. It is a very important thing for 
you to have the score card as perfect as possible. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am very sorry that Mr. Delworth is not here to help me 
out on this. We arranged the card, in our opinion at that time, the best way we 
could, and as these points are taken up I will try to explain why_we did it. 

After considerable discussion over each item, a new score card was determined 
apon as follows: 


Layout and general arrangement, considering: 


Points 
(a) Straightness of rows and proper spacing of plants ........ 10 
(OpSATranveMment, OfaSDACH IN PATOON ao oc fo sites ov Ovo k s oele ees 10 
(c) Neatness and cleanliness round buildings and yards ...... 10 
(O)aNeainess, Care Andreu VALIONG =: 2.2. oie ek oles bos shed ae hake 40 
(e) Clean fence corners, headlands, pasture plots .............. 10 
(f) Closeness of planting, and marketable value of crop per 
AeCCORCOUMICLU ELEC vane eet: ate Al oi Ret ee” en ey Wey es, 20 
100 


If points are lost owing to natural difficulties impossible to overcome, the judge 
may allow a maximum of 5 points. 


Moved by Jno. TizzArp, seconded by T. M. Mutiican, “that the amended 
score card be adopted.” Carried. 

The Field Crop Competition score card was only slightly changed and stands 
as below: 


Points 


1. General appearance of crop, considering: 
= (Uos MeLbOGeOLaplantines stand OL CTOPol sk cae. oe a cstesiers so. 15 
OU EVAS OTOL ET OWL Ligier Seles tale Sparse piganes a ,o/ie sens sete a = 5 
Der Ped OL eT rOMMUDLIS Nt ANC IN SCCES eis ainelo ches sarees guacdcet aiiecpiicrple nei ies 10 
3. Thoroughness of cultivation .........-5..2 2 eseniee eee cee ecees 15 
4. Uniformity of type and purity of variety used ................ 10 
Pe MAP CE TW ell Gey carsbelate Wg clare ties sues/ time ws WD vis ple si 8 is eal a os ws Cee 45, 


ANON ES ee ea One thaw eae Seed ee ee eee ee re 100 5 
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HOME GROWN VEGETABLE SEED. 


A. McMeEans, BRANTFORD. 


It has been aptly said that “ Vegetable seed can and should be grown in a 
“soil and climate suitable for the production of the vegetable.” Such being the 
case would it not be wise for the vegetable growers of this Province to give more 
thought and study to the seed production end of the vegetable business. In the 
past too little attention has been paid to the seed end. It has been very easy to 
either go or send to the seedsman for your requirements, no thought or attention 
given to the source of supply, nothing but a trust in the dealer and a hope that 
they would turn out good. The slogan of the vegetable grower when purchasing 
seeds should be “not how cheap but how good,’ not price but quality. An 
instance that came under my observation the past summer will serve to show 
the difference in seed. This grower had two blocks of Early Jersey Wakefield 
Cabbage, about five thousand in each block. Seed was purchased from two reliable 
seed houses, A and B. On looking these blocks over rather carefully, a big dif- 
ference was noted. I put the question to the grower, “ How much more is the’ 
B plot worth than the A?’ His reply was, “It will make a difference of over 
$40 to me.” Sometime in the past we have all gone through a similar experience, 
or perhaps a total crop failure, and yet we smile and go on buying our seeds 
from a middleman. 

Why do we sometimes find such a difference in seeds of the same variety? 
Briefly, we may say, climatic influence where seed was grown, careless rogueing and 
selecting and the difference in opinion of the contract grower’s idea of what 
constitutes the exact ideal type of the variety. Take the case of Copenhagen 
Market Cabbage. This valuable variety was introduced to the garden trade by 
a well-known American seed house in the year 1911. The following is the intro- 
ducer’s description: “The heads average about ten pounds each in weight, are 
very solid, with small core and of fine quality. It matures as early as Charleston 
Wakefield, and will give a much heavier yield per acre than that popular variety, 
the heads being produced almost on the ground level. ‘The leaves are light green, 
rather small, saucer shaped and always tightly folded’ What happens? It goes- 
out to the market grower, either under its correct name or under any other name 
the particular seedsman distributing it may choose. Here arises the first point 
of confusion to the vegetable grower. The type takes with the market, conse- 
quently demand must be met, and the seedsmen send out their stock seed to the 
contract growers, who grow them their seed supply for another season. For the 
sake of making sure of a stock of seed, necessary to supply the demand, the 
stock seed may be issued to as many contract growers as the seedsman deems 
necessary. These contract growers may be situated in different countries or dif- 
ferent parts of the same country. What is the result? Each of these contract 
erowers proceeds to grow a stock of seed true to type. It must be admitted by 
anyone conyersant with seed trade conditions, that the majority of contract growers 
are men, well up to their work and with a reputation to sustain. But it is human- 
nature to err or be variable, because these contract growers have nothing to guide 
them, but the introducer’s brief description, or perhaps they saw the variety grow- 
ing in the introducer’s trial grounds. So we have each of these contract growers 
with his own fixed idea of what constitutes a perfect Copenhagen Market Cabbage 
and he selects for that type accordingly. Add to the above climatic and other 
influences and we have still more confusion. 
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If we pause to consider the comparative cost of the seed to the value of the 
resulting crop, we find that in most cases it is so low as to be almost lost sight 
of. Tt is well known that the vegetable grower is a very busy person during the 
growing season and does not wish to be burdened with the added duty of growing 
his own seed requirements, also the average grower thinks that there is a wizardry 
beyond the knowledge of the ordinary man in seed growing or seed breeding. 
Thus we have about three reasons why the vegetable grower does not grow seed. 
Forgetful of the fact, that unless he has full knowledge or control of the source 
of the seed used by him, he does not control his business, for the seed is the 
foundation of the vegetable business. 

Under the best cultural conditions of the present day the environment of the 
different plants of any one variety, in a field, is practically the same, but there is 
usually a variation, either in the quantity or quality of the product; much of this 
variation is due to a difference in the individual seed. So that in our selection of 

- stock seed we should make sure that each and all of its ancestors, back for an 
indefinite number of generations, are of the exact and desired type. One of the 
chief steps in seed growing or breeding is a rigid adherence from year to year 
to precisely the same variety type. Such adherence can only be accomplished 
when such variety types have been closely, clearly and accurately defined and 
described, and, if possible, supplemented by photographs. By frequent reference 
to these type books we can keep our exact type more closely in mind and note 
differences. 

As before remarked, “ Vegetable seed should be grown in a climate suitable for 
the production of the vegetable.” A climate suitable for vegetables where the 
portion eaten is the seed, such as peas and beans, would be one that induced rapid 
growth, for we well know that the product is wanted as soon as possible after 
sowing, and it is a difficult matter to get varieties early, where the vegetable 
naturally grows slowly. 

For the class of vegetable where the substance is the part consumed, such as 
lettuce, a climate or soil condition should be selected where growth is rather slow, 
for the longer the period of growth before running to seed, the more profit will it 
bring to the vegetable grower; if the seed stalk in lettuce makes its appearance 
early, the result is unsatisfactory and the quality very poor. 

Tt is needless to state that nearly all seeds will reproduce themselves more 
freely if sown as quickly as possible after maturity. This is quite plainly shown 
by the way weeds reproduce themselves, the seeds of which are sown as soon as 
ripened. But in vegetable seed selection where the seeds are only used to produce 
the plant, the opposite course should be pursued and forms selected that produce 
as little seed as possible. As an instance, I may say that all vine seeds do well 
in a warm climate and on rather dry soils. The farther they are removed from 
this condition the less seed they will produce, also the vitality of the seed will 
be lower; but it will also be noted that the less seed produced the greater will be 
the fleshy covering, and as it is this fleshy covering which is the thing desired, it 

therefore follows that the less seed there is produced the greater is. the value for 
the production of a vegetable crop. Vegetable growers have noticed the fact, that 
the older vine seeds are, the better, so long as they have germinating power left, 
the resulting crop showing the vines to be more productive of fruit, less inclined 

_to throw out runners and the fruits more fleshy. The same can be said of the egg 
plant which is a native of the East Indies.” 

Nature does not work in the interest of either the market grower or seedsman. 
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Her object is to perpetuate and preserve the species, and when the plant has 
furnished the required amount of seed nothing further is demanded of it. If a 
plant grown in a temperate climate produces in a single fruit only one-third the 
amount of seeds which it usually yields in a warm climate, it naturally follows that 
three times the number of fruits must be produced to secure the same amount 
of seed. 3 

In the development of the cabbage, we have probably seen more changes of 
form through selection and climatic influence than in any other vegetable. The 
cabbage in its wild state is entirely destitute of a head, but has a rather succulent- 
stem and leaves. Botanists tell us that from this wild plant originated not only 
all our,forms of cultivated cabbage, but also all the forms of kale, kohl-rabi, Brussels 
sprouts, broccoli and cauliflower. From Long Island we have seen several new 
varieties of cabbage introduced to the trade. Certain growers who have made a 
specialty of growing this vegetable and who as growers were close observers noticed 


Growing onion seed. 


differences in their crops, not only as regards earliness or lateness, but differences 
in type as well, also the differences in soils in close proximity to each other. 
Starting with the same stock seed and growing it for years on a heavy soil, with a 
liberal supply of plant food and constant and careful cultivation, a type will 
develop remarkable for its size, vigor and keeping qualities. On the other hand, 
starting with the same stock seed under the same climatic influence and eareful 
cultivation but on a light sandy soil and selecting with a view to earliness, the 
result will be a variety of the same general form, but of smaller size and very 
much earlier. These specialists have also practised helps of an artificial character, 
such as when harvesting their stock seed, they examine each plant carefully, and 
if the seed is of large size it is rejected, as they hold that such seed will have a 
tendency to run to leaves instead of heads. They will not use seed until it is” 
three years old, for the same reason that they will not use large seed. 


* 
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In seed selection the entire plant should be taken into consideration, rather 
than the individual part or fruit thereof. So many people in saving tomato seed, 
select out a basket full of nice extra choice fruits, picked indiscriminately, and 
to be saved over for seed. ‘The following year they wonder why the tomatoes do 
not turn out as nice as the fruits selected. It is said that the late A. W. Livingstone 
spent the first twelve years of his work in the development of the tomato, by 
‘selecting the choicest specimens of individual fruits, without taking the plants 
that had produced these fruits into consideration. It was not until he selected 
fruits from the plants most nearly approaching -his ideal, that he began to make 
real gains. 

In seed selection of biennial plants, such as beets, carrots or onions, the seed 
erower usually selects one hundred or more choice specimens; these are usually 
gone over again before planting and re-selected down to ten. These ten are then 
planted in an isolated spot, and seed saved separately from each individual plant. 
A small sample of each of the ten is sown the following year, and the sample 
showing up ‘the best is selected as a breeder. The balance of the seed selected 
as the breeder is sown the following year, and selection is again made and carried 
on as before described. This is to breed up a pure stock. 

Nearly every market grower has a specialty, that is, a variety in which he 
takes a little more pride than he does with the other varieties grown by him. My 
advice would be (and in saying this I am keeping in mind, how busy you are) to 
grow .some seed of your specialty and by so doing you will not only be more 
interested in your crop, but will learn to distinguish differences, and the chances 
are that from noting these you will become a better grower. 


J. J. Davis: That paper was so good and covered the ground so thoroughly 
there is little comment to make. 

J. Tizzarp: The Association or the Government should take up the question 
of seed potatoes. In Ontario it is almost impossible to get good ones. What we 
do get are generally sent up from Quebec or Montreal, and very often they are bad 
or not very good for seed. Just as good potatoes for seed can be grown in 
Ontario as in any place in this continent if the right course is pursued. It would 
not pay a man to go in largely for seed potatoes, but either the Association or the 
Government should take up the question. ‘The only way that seed can be grown 
is to have someone who understands growing seed have it properly selected and 
sprayed and well looked after. I had some experience a few years ago with grow- 
ing seed potatoes, three lots at three different times. I grew some from sprouting 
potatoes, from which I took one bushel for seed; then ordinary potatoes in the 
ordinary way from which I saved a bushel. I had a second crop of potatoes put in 
after July 1st. I saved a bushel of those for seed. The ones that were saved from 
the sprouting potatoes were very poor. The next was not very much better. But 
the ones grown from the last crop could not have heen better. My own seed gave 
me as good results as from Wisconsin grown seed the same year. 

Pror. Crow: How many here make any attempt to grow any seed at all of 
their own? I expect you do in tomatoes and the like of that, but I mean outside 
of that. How many men make any effort to grow seed, beet, carrot, celery or onions, 
the kind you usually purchase from the seed man? I have had a little experience 
in the matter, and I think I have the material which will convince any of you that 
there is something in this matter of seed growing. The Seed Commissioner at 
Ottawa, Mr. G. H. Clark, suggested to me last spring that it would be an excellent 
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idea to have accurate tests made of Canadian grown seeds. You are aware, of 
course, that for the last two years since the war started the Seed Division at Ottawa 
has been encouraging the growth of various seeds in Canada. This is now Mr. 
McMeans’ work in Western Ontario. I followed out Mr. Clark’s suggestion. I 
have here a series of photographs taken at the College this fall, showing the tests 
of Canadian grown celery seed. Mr. Clark furnished me a list of the Canadian 


seed growers. I wrote them all for samples and those were grown side by side 


under uniform conditions, and I have here photographs of the result. These photo- 
graphs show that there is a good deal of difference in the origin of the seed. ‘The 
best results from Canadian grown seed come from the Hospital for the Insane at 
Hamilton and from the Hospital for the Insane at Whitby, and at those institutions 
there have been men who for some years have been growing their own seed. ‘Their 
seed turns out better than any other I have been able to get, and it goes to show 
that there is something in keeping this work up continuously. 

Here is a series of photographs, five pictures showing five different types of 
plants found in the progeny of one parent seed plant. Then there is another series 
showing six different strains of the Winter King variety. We have grown seed of 
this variety from six different plants and we tested out each of the six different 
plants separately. 

Then there is a series of Paris Golden, self blanching. We have grown seed 
which compares favorably with what we have secured elsewhere. 


I have noticed all the plants develop a tendency to grow suckers. The only ; 


strain we have which shows plants without suckers is the commercial strain. 
As to the future development of this line of work it seems to me that the 


interests of this Association are of such a nature as to make this work of great - 


importance. It seems to me this Association will recognize at once the importance 
of seed growing work. I may say that the plan under which we are operating is in 


connection with Mr. McMeans. Mr. McMeans calls on us quite frequently, and. 


has, in fact, this fall looked over our stocks of onions, celery and beets. We are 
doing some breeding work on Golden Bantam corn. We are growing beets, carrots, 
corn, cabbage, celery, also a little spinach this year, lettuce—Grand Rapids and 
two head varieties—Golden Bantam sweet corn and potatoes. | 

Our plan is to grow the best seed of these varieties that we can-possibly produce 
by careful selection. Then the project is to have that stock seed placed in the 
hands of men who plan to grow commercial stocks of seed. Mr. McMeans, of 
course, is in touch with those who are going into and developing the seed business, 
and our stock seed will go into their hands. The seedsman, of course, if we 
happen to turn out anything specially good will eventually get it, but we aim to 
put it in the hands of Ontario growers who are anxious to go into the seed business. 
We ripened this year our’ second generation of Canadian grown celery seed. If 
any of you would like to test it out we can supply it. 

J. J. Davis: In my judging trip last summer I came across a very fine patch 
of corn, and the grower informed me that he had been selecting his own seed for 


about twenty years, until he had got a selection of Cory corn such as I had never 


seen before. The type was fine, but it was much larger than Cory. 
ProFr. Crow: Later in the season ? 


J. J. Davis: J could not tell much about that, but it certainly was an eye 


opener as to what could be done by persistent selection of seed. 
A McMzans: Can I get the man’s name? If you are going to grow a vege- 


table you have got to define your type hard and fast, and stick to it. Unless we 
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have our variety described hard and fast and stick to that type we are going to get 
away from it, as this man did with his corn. If you are going to grow a type of 
corn larger the chances are that it will mature a few days later. ‘There are many 
people growing Golden Bantam corn who are getting away from the type. In 
1865 there was a book written on “ Vegetable Growing in America,” in which the 
author described a variety of corn known as Golden Corn. It did not take very 
well on the market at the time, but in Massachusetts, BE. L. Cory, a well known 
vegetable specialist, happened to run across it, told Mr. Earl about this yellow sweet 
corn in Greenfield, Mass., and the seed firm sent and bought a peck of it. It made a 
big hit and you can to-day go into a restaurant and find it served as Golden Bantam 


Corn. 


C. BE. Durst: It is pretty difficult to add anything to this valuable discussion, 
but I am going to attempt to explain some of the principles underlying the im- 
provement of plants. We are led to believe by some persons that the matter of im- 
proving a plant or creating a new variety is an extremely difficult matter, and that 
there is more or less mystery connected with it. The fact of the matter is that 
plant improvement is not a difficult or mysterious proposition when one under- 
stands a few underlying fundamental principles. 

There are three ways by which results can be accomplished in improving 
vegetables. The first of these I shall describe is by selection. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that we wish to increase the length of ears in sweet corn. We would look 
over the plants while growing in the field and select seed from stalks bearing the 
longest ears. The following year we would get not all long ears like the ones we 
chose for seed, but a number cf ears varying from large to small. Some of the 
largest should be a little larger than the ears we selected the previous year. By 
selecting seed again from stalks bearing the longest ears, and by repeating this 
process from year to year, we gradually increase the average length of the ears. 

One should not expect pronounced results at once from selection, for improve- 
ment by this method is a slow process. Furthermore, if any improvement that is 
secured is to be maintained, rigid selection must be kept up, for the moment selec- 
tion is discontinued and seed is selected from the general crop there is a tendency 
for the stock to return quickly to its original condition. 

In making the selection tle plant as a whole should be taken as the unit rather 
than the individual fruit or specimen. For instance, if I desired to increase the 
size of fruit of a certain varicty of tomatoes, I would begin by selecting seed from 
plants bearing large fruit as a whole rather than by saving the seed from the 
largest tomatoes, irrespective of the plants from which they came. 

The possibility of improvement by selection depends to a certain extent upon 
the method of pollination of the variety or species in hand. Many of our vegetables, 
among which are lettuce, peas, and beans, maintain their existence by self-pollina- 
tion; that is, the ovaries are continually fertilized in nature by pollen from the 
same plant. A species which is continually self-fertilized tends to become purer 
and purer, in fact it can be proved mathematically that a self-fertilized species will 
become about 99 per cent. pure in only six generations. In view of these circum- 
stances, it is not an easy matter to improve a self-fertilized species by selection. 

There are other vegetables which propagate themselves by cross-pollination ; 
that is the ovaries are fertilized by pollen from other plants. - Cross-fertilization 
always causes more or less variation, and the more variation there is the greater 
possibilities there are for improvement by selection. Examples of cross-fertilized 
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vegetables are corn, cucumbers: muskmelons, watermelons, and egg-plants. It is, 
se irs in the cross-fertilized species that the greatest opportunity exists for im- 
provement by selection. 

The second method by which we may improve vegetables is by taking advantage 
of mutations or “sports,” as some people call them. A mutation is a plant that 
suddenly, without apparent cause, sets up a new standard for itself, and thereatter 
breeds true to that standard. In other words a mutation is at onve permanent and 
does not need to be maintained by selection—there is no danger of its returning to 
the previous condition. 

Some persons, among whom are some seedsmen, would have us believe that 
mutations or “sports” are very frequent, and that this factor is a great obstacle to 
bringing about a systematized nomenclature ; however, the fact of the matter is that 
true mutations are a comparatively rare thing. We often find plants, coming from 
a lot of seed purchased in the open market, which are quite different from the rest 
of the lot. No doubt many persons look upon these as being mutations, but the 
fact of the matter is that these “ off” plants are very frequently the result of cross- 
pollination rather than mutation. One can easily test the matter by pinning a bag 
over the floral parts of these plants so as to insure self-fertilization, and allow the 
same to go to seed. If the plants of the next generation show considerable varia- 
tion, the plant was, in all probability, not a mutation, but the result of a chance 
cross with another variety in the seed field. There is a tendency also to mistake 
for mutations, plants resulting from seed of a foreign variety, which may have 
become mixed with that of the variety purchased. Of course, such plants will 
breed pure, and the only way for one to know whether or not he has something new 
and valuable is for him to be well acquainted with varieties. 

The third method of improving is by crossing. By this mcthod we provoke 
variations, no matter Whether the species is naturally self or cross-fertilized, and 
it is by selecting and fixing the variations which occur that improvement is brought 
about. Some persons believe that the technique of transferring the pollen from 
one plant to another is the-all-important matter, but the fact of the matter is that 
this is only an incidental feature of the whole proposition. Genitisists usually 
make careful measurements and studies, and often apply to them extremely com- 
plicated mathematics in order to determine the manner in which heredity occurs. 
The practical gardener, however, is more concerned with results than with ex- 
planations, and the procedure I shall advise is, I believe, a practicable one. 

Suppose; for instance, that we had two varieties, each of which possessed 
characteristics which we wished to combine in one variety. The thing for the 
practical grower to do would be to plant these two varieties side by side and allow 
them to cross-pollenate. If he has a greenhouse better results in securing the 
crosses can usually be secured inside than outside. Even with self-fertilized species 
there is occasional cross-pollination, but if he has any reason to fear that this will 
not occur he may easily effect crossing by transferring pollen from one plant to 
another. He should save the seeds from the two varieties separately and plant | 
them carefully. 

Some of the resulting plants will be crosses, while some will probably not be. 
The crosses can usually be distinguished from the parent varieties by their different 
appearance. Usually they are intermediate between the two parent varieties in 
one or more important respects. The plants which are crosses should be bagged 
just before they come into flower to insure self-fertilization. No permanent results 
should be expected from this first generation, and one should not be disappointed 
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if the plants are apparently worthless. The plants of this generation are usually 
very uniform in character, and it is natural that they should be, since they are 
simply the expression of the combined characters of the two parent varieties. 

The seeds of the first generation are saved carefully and planted. It is in the 
second generation after crossing that re-combination takes place, and it is by select- 
ing out the plants showing the desirable characteristics and selfing than as before 
and saving the seed that we accomplish results. Sometimes a new type is perm- 
anently fixed the second generation after crossing. More often it requires five or 
six generations to.get the type fixed. I believe that the method described is adapted 

for use by any intelligent practical grower. Vegetables as a whole are rather 
flexible in nature, and offer great possibilities for improvement. Without a doubt 
many valuable improvements can be made by intelligent commercial growers who 
will give some attention to this matter. 

Before the year 1900 no one understood very much just how progress could be 
accomplished in this way. In 1900 the law of Mendel was re-discovered and the 
re-discovery of that law made it possible for us to understand how results can be 


Machine digging of potatoes. 


accomplished. We learn in the first generation we bring together all the char- 
acters, in the second generation we begin to get pure alliance. In the second 
generation what we want to do is to take advantage of any good types we see. Of 
course they don’t come immediately true to type, but by continuing for two or three 
generations it is possible to get them so that they breed pure. 

Under the item on the programme of “ Address by Fraternal Delegates from 
Ontario Horticultural and American Vegetable Growers’ Associations,” the chair- 
“man again called on Mr. Durst on behalf of the American Vegetable Growers. 

Mr. Durst: I desire to say a word of appreciation of your organization. My 
understanding is that the Ontario Association is the oldest state or provincial 
vegetable organization in North America. This is certainly a matter to be proud 
of. It seems to me, furthermore, that you are having a fine convention. The 
death of your Minister of Agriculture caused the postponement of your meeting. 
Such matters always work greatly to the detriment of a convention, but in spite of 
this, it seems to me you have a very good attendance. In the State of Illinois, 
where I believe we have some of the finest land in the world, and where a great 
many very fine vegetables are produced, we do not have as yet a state vegetable 
organization. My hope is that the growers will see fit to organize some time in the 
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near future, and I would feel satisfied if they had as worthy an organization as 


ours. ; 
: Pror. Crow: I thank you for connecting my name with the Horticultural 
Association. It was my privilege to attend their convention yesterday and in con- 


trasting that gathering with the present one I am reminded of a little story—you 
know the Horticultural Association 1s composed of the town organizations of 
amateur horticulturists, flower lovers, and needless to say the ladies composed quite 
a percentage of the audience—the story goes like this, perhaps it applies to vegetable 
growers, but it 1s related that when Adam and Hve were on their way from the 
Garden, having been forcibly expelled therefrom, Eve with her mind ever active 
and looking for something of interest asked Adam whether they should study 
politics, and he’ replied, “ Anything at all to keep their minds off horticulture 
would be all right.” It looks almost as if vegetable growers were permitting their 
ladies to keep their minds off vegetable growing. Of course I know that in 
vegetable growing the ladies have a very important part, and the woman’s share 
is not altogether devoted to the interest represented by the Horticultural Societies. 

As a representative from the Horticultural Societies our convention was better 
attended than usual, and was decidedly and highly satisfactory, as I am sure this 
Convention will be. It strikes me that conventions such as this are of the utmost 
importance ‘in broadening and spreading our ideas. You leave some of your good 
ideas and take others away with you. For my own part the vegetable industry 
‘nterests me very much, and as most of you know, I was for many years a fruit 
man and nothing else; but I have come to the point where the vegetable work 
interests me more than fruit work. There is a very large future in this Province 
for vegetable growing. I am not sure but that the vegetable interests for the 
Province of Ontario are at the present time worth more annually than the fruit 
interests. We have not the figures to show that, but taking the census returns 
for 1900 and again for 1910, and taking what we know has taken place since then, 


I believe that is the case. 


Now the fruit men perhaps would not like that, but at the same time I believe 
it is right. Furthermore, I believe that the vegetable interests of the Province are 
liable eventually to overbalance the fruit interests of this Province ten times, and it 
will not be a great many years. Vegetable crops are necessaries of life and it is my 
impression of the fruit business, after a good many years of observation in it, that 
fruit is largely a luxury. This organization has in it, as the Scotchman would say, 
“the root of the matter.” ; 


FIELD CULTIVATION OF EARLY POTATOES. 


HENRY BROUGHTON, SARNIA. 


I have just a few notes I jotted down on the train and it is more for the 
average farmer than for the vegetable grower or the gardener, because the average 
gardener does not do field cultivation, he goes into intensive work and has per- 
haps half an acre or an acre. . | 

There are large amounts of early potatoes shipped in here from our friends 
on the other side. You will notice about the beginning of May they begin to come 
in from the other side, and some of them probably until the end of September. 
Now while we wish our friends over there well we wish ourselves a little better, 
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and I think that it is just possible that we are spending a great deal of money that 
we might keep at home. We ought to be able to ship carloads of potatoes, which we 
do from the Sarnia district, not later than the third week of July. We probably at 
that time every year for the last ten years ship carloads, possibly every day, from 
that district, or every other day. Last year our Association at Sarnia sent out 
before September 2,880 bags. That is one association only. We have two associa- 
tions there; the others possibly did the same besides supplying our city with their 
requirements. ‘The value of potatoes shipped out during 1916 from Sarnia district 
reaches up to about $12,000. Now those potatoes, with very few exceptions; were 
dug in the green state, they were just as green as ever, except perhaps at the end 
of the season. 

F. F. Reeves: What is your average yield per acre from the Sarnia district? 

Hy. BroucHTon: About 150 bags, taking one year with another, and the 
average price the members of our Association have received for the last five years 
is $1.37 per bag. I have no particulars about the other association. 

With regard to soil. We all know what soil is required for the early potatoes, 
but for those who are just growing a few potatoes for themselves it may be of 
interest to say that the average soil of Ontario, especially in the southern counties, 
all the way down to Essex and Welland, can grow all the potatoes that Ontario 
requires. While touching on early potatoes Irish Cobblers are just as profitable to 
grow as the later ones. 

PREPARING THE SorL.—Potatoes from a farmer’s point of view are one of the 
best rotation crops we can grow. ‘T'ake a rotation of three years, potatoes follow- 
ing wheat, then clover, then potatoes again, or take a four year rotation—potatoes, 
wheat, oats or barley, followed by clover. By so doing you get the very best results 
from your manure or from your fertilizer for your potatoes. You follow with 
wheat, without scarcely any cultivation at all, the ground being left in the very 
best condition for growing wheat. During the season of 1915 a brother of mine at 
Whitby from 30 acres grew 64 bushels per acre of fall wheat sown on potato ground. 
We use 12 tons of barnyard manure per acre, supplementing that with 500 lbs. of 
fertilizer. : | 

Mr. T1zzarp: What fertilizer do you use? 

Hy. BroueHron: Last year I used a blend of 714 per cent. ammonia, 15 per 
cent. phosphoric acid, at a cost of $36 a ton, 500 lbs. to the acre. 

After the manure is put on with spreader we plow not more than 5 or 6 inches, 
giving it only one stroke of the harrow, some people disk and harrow it more than 
once and even roll it. All I want is one stroke of the harrow on my land, because 
I want the soil for early potatoes just as light as it can be had. 

I treated seed for scab once and it was very successful. We get our seed 
usually from Wisconsin through a Chicago house, ordering about two carloads 
every year from there for our Association. The other Association does possibly the 
same thing, although they get some from New Brunswick. And we have had such 
good results from northern grown seed that we do not want anything else if we can 
get it. 

J.J. DAvis: Suppose we inaugurated a method of-growing seed potatoes. Are 
you so well satisfied with those that you are getting from Wisconsin that you would 
not want to change and buy yours from us? . 

Hy. Broventon: I am more than satisfied to remain where I am for the 
simple reason that I know I am right where I am; I might not be otherwise. 

Pror. Crow: Would it pay the rest of the growers here to buy through you? 
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Hy. BroveHton: That is another proposition altogether. In regard to im- 
mature potatoes. -I have been growing potatoes the way I mentioned for possibly 
fifteen or twenty years. Up to about five years ago if we dug our early potatoes 
quite green we used to draw the small ones away, using them for pig feed. At 
some of our meetings a speaker said that immature potatoes would grow the very 
best of crops next year. I said, “If that is the case we have been losing a lot of 
valuable seed in the past,” so I selected a few bushels and let them stay on the 
ground in the summer time until they got quite green. 1 put them_in the cellar 
and kept them there until early next spring. They were the first ones to sprout 
alongside the others that had been harvested and taken care of for seed purposes. 
I planted them alongside the others and the result was that they came first through 
the ground and produced, if anything, a better crop. 

A Memper: Was that your own grown seed? 

Hy. BrouGHTon: Yes. 

J. Locxim Witson: Can you use those small potatoes from year to year ? 

Hy. Brovewton: We always did. We take the very best potatoes we can get 
by buying from Wisconsin. We may keep those small potatoes next year and try 
them. ~ We get such good results from northern grown seed that it more than pays 
for the seed. ; 

I had an illustration of this last year when I met a seed man on the road to 
whom I had sold some seed in 1914. He asked me if I could get him some more of 
that seed, that the man whom he had sold it to had asked for it, and told him that 
the seed had been planted alongside his own growing and he would have done well 
to pitch his own growing in the ditch. 

We plant our seed with two eyes. I was born and raised in Lincolnshire and 
used to plant potatoes out of the pail in the furrows. My father at that time 
would have me go through the field of potatoes after they were up 6 inches, and if 
there were more than two stems in the potatoes growing he would have me pick all 
the small weak ones out. He had found out that the fewer stems you have the 
larger the potatoes get. 

J. Locxiz W1tson: How long do you cut them before planting? 

Hy. BroucHTron: The same day if possible. 

A. McMeans: Don’t you find white potatoes increasing in favor with the 
people ? | 
Hy. Broucuton: We do in Toronto, but in the northern country they don’t 
care what they are as long as they are a good potato. 

F. F. REEvEs: What varieties do you use? 

Hy. BroveHton: The Ohio Junior. Some varieties have more than one 
name. I think the Ohio Junior is the same as the Early Ohio. The Eureka is 
identical with the Cobbler. 

J. Lockte Witson: Which do you prefer yourself, the white or the red? 

Hy. Broucuton: I prefer the red because I grow it and I think there is more 
money in it. It is a week earlier and it makes a considerable difference in the 
price. Some of our growers say they can grow a bigger crop of Cobblers than they 
can of Ohio. We have had them slightly mixed in northern grown seeds. But if 
we want to come to the Toronto market we have to grow white potatoes. ‘ 

We plant by machine sowing the fertilizer at the same time about 3 inches 
deep. I think the Americans are ahead of us in gardening machinery. The way 
the planter is arranged it stirs the soil as you go along. There are two plows, the 


one makes a furrow for the potato the next furrow behind it comes about an inch ~ 


~ 


different and stirs up the soil. The fertilizer, goes first and the next one plants the 
potato, and it goes an inch deeper than the fertilizer, Therefore, you are stirring 
it up and the soil is mixed.with the fertilizer before the potato.comes in contact 
with it, 

After planting our machine ridges it up slightly. A yeh after we have 
planted them we take a lever harrow and harrow the ground thoroughly. A week 
later we put the weeder on drawn by one horse and we go over that. By that time 
the potatoes are showing themselves. We then put ‘the double horse cultivator on 
and cultivate them down below the potato seed and just as close to the potato as we 
can. You can readily see the idea is to loosen up the soil, let the atmosphere in so 
that they make a faster growth. A week after we put the weeder on again. We 
keep that up until the potatoes are 8 or 10 inches high. My father is an old man 
and he told me last year that I would have them all pulled out, and I confess they 
were a pretty rumpled bunch of plants when I got through with them, but a few 
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Harvesting early potatoes, Photo Dy Hy. Broughton, 


hours after you could not see we had been there. That eliminated all hoeing. We 
don’t destroy any by the horses’ feet, and the weeder teeth rake the ground pretty 
thoroughly. We cultivate about three times during the season, We keep away 
from the potato so as not to disturb the fine fibrous roots. The last cultivating is 
with the double horse cultivator. It turns the soil up slightly, possibly 2 or 8 
inches. We don’t hill them up. After that we prefer surface culture. We have 
found out by experience that the nearer you bring the potato up to the surface 
without being greened, the bigger crop you get. 

We start digging with the expectation of getting 500 bags. It: was. that very 
fact that started the Sarnia Association. We found it necessary in loading carloads 
to have at least half a dozen men to do it. You readily understand that-one man 
cannot dig 400 or 500 bags of green potatoes. You would injure the potatoes by 
keeping them too long, because they must be dug and marketed almost immediately. 
We found we needed the help of our neighbors. We went to our neighbors and 
formed an association. We were the first to. organize in-the co-operative movement 
in the Sarnia district. The needs. of the case brought that movement along: Tast 
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year we had something like 100 members and we shipped nearly $6,000 worth of 
“potatoes out before September. The year before we tripled that amount. We 
‘start digging the third week in July, as soon as the potatoes are large enough, so we 
do not sacrifice our crop. We want them nearly full size grown. And taking one 
_ year with the other it is from the 18th to the 25th of July when we commence 
~ digging. 

A MeEmBER: When do yon plant? 

Hy. BrougHton: As soon as we can, in March sometimes. That cleans up — 
our early potato crop. The rotation of crops comes in right here. You get your 
potato crop off, say not later than the middle of August, you have then nearly one 
month wherein to prepare your soil, if it needs any, for your wheat crop, or, if your 
ground is not very clean you can summer fallow it, or you can sow late rape or 
turnips on it for feed. | ; } 

A MemsBer: What do you dig your potatoes with ? 

Hy. BroucHTon: A potato digger. They all have potato machinery there. 
We get a wire one night, possibly to get a car ready the next morning. Six to ten 
men will put up that carload. You have to have your digger, bags and everything - 
ready, otherwise you could not fill in such a hurry. 

I am going to touch a little on my own personal work. In 1915 my yield was 
176 bags ner acre, dug while they were green. In 1916 my yield was 100 bags per 
acre, in the same condition. But, of course, the smaller yield was due to weather 
conditions; we expected it, but the extra price this year paid better than the big 
yield of last year. TI will give you some figures on the cost of growing and deliver- 
ing one acre of early. potatoes. ‘ 


Rent of land 


ene Eg Sao gles we ate Lob WTS Wide Had SUA Ges ase? DU as $5 00 
Twelve tons of manure and spreading at be Best eh ea ito, Pe 18 00 
PIQWINE ie wisi age cap .gry ar eey Mereeat G  e ee 2 00 
Harfowin gs ev egt fet Baie os CORR ES Ee ee ee 40 
Five hundred lbs. of fertilizer—714 per cent. ammonia, 15 per 

cent: phosphorie =... eo Peres eos on a a ‘9 00 
Fifteen bushels seed at $1.00 per bushel, average price~...... ~ 15 00 
Cutting seed;15:) bushels=: 2273674 40 wo eee a eee 1 50 
Planting and sowing fertilizer Bide Riess lei, oiSta' stile Soeur gael he eee 3 00 
Harrowing after potatoes are planted, Der AChE. oe eee eget 40 | 
Three times going over with weeder®....:!.2.7.4.,.3 0.25... 1 20 
Spraying twice, 2 lbs. of Paris green at 25¢., average price.... 50 
Twenty-five cents per acre: for work (tWited 2282 eat eee 50 
Digging—team and a man (will dig 214 acres per day) at 

DOV ACTO | ae eee Cie cece Ce Peale CER ee ee ee eee 2 50 
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6 00 
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acre)” 50“bags* to: lodd;*$2. 00%. 5. ua. ce heen ee 6 00 
One hundred and fifty bags at 5c. Cy hee ae eek ee ome PE 7 50 
Cultivating 3 times, man and team at 1.00 PeIsacre Sc6 te 3 00 

Total cor ose nae ee eo ee ee ote ak CRAs oe ee SSIS 50 
150 bags per acre, and the average price for the last five years 
M WAS, SLOT. GES. ae oe oes On ea aad PO he $205 50 


Wixperises sie E a coe Ea Re Se Be cee re ee 81 50 


— 


facie ee cbutgn ide copies eel Oe 
‘The work done and also the depreciation in machinery, are figured in at the 


prices I-have given. If you think the cost is not enough, say in round figures 
$100 per acre profit. | reset dered | sreeeehel scrape 
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J. Lockie Witson: This is one of the finest addresses we have had on 
potatoes since we started the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association. Mr. 
Broughton is ready to answer any questions, and | am sure his address is of great 
value to us all. There is this other feature that I think you should note—what 
organization has done for the Sarnia district. Mr. Broughton through his energy 
and enterprise and that of his associates has shown you what can be done by 
co-operative effort. They seem to Have got the potato industry down to a satis- 
factory basis. Is there anything to prevent our branches all over this Province 
from doing what the Sarnia branch has done, perhaps not particularly along the 
line of potatoes, but along the lines they are engaged in. It would be advisable 
for you to ask Mr. Broughton, along what lines the co-operative movement is run, 
and the nature of their organization. | 

Hy. Broucutron: We are not incorporated. We are working as a private 
company. Every member of that association has to sign an agreement which is 
quite lengthy, having about 30 provisions in it. It is simply an agreement between 
the grower and the salesman. The salesman is secretary-treasurer and manager 
of the whole affair. We started that way, and have never changed because the 

-eystem has worked very smoothly. . We have been advised to incorporate; there 
are legal reasons perhaps why we should, but we have not done so. In 1914, we 
shipped $32,000 worth of goods out, in 1915 not quite so much. This year, 1916, 
we have shipped $18,000 worth of goods. — | 
_ B. F. Reeves: Mr. Broughton has valued the manure at $1.50 a ton. He 
gets his manure cheaper than we can in Toronto; we can get it for nothing, but 
the drawing costs us a good deal more. 

Hy. Broveuton: At the outset I said I was talking from the farmer’s stand- 
point, not from that of the vegetable grower’s. In Sarnia, we pay about 50 cents 
a load, and if we charge ourselves $1 a load to haul it out we are all right. 

J. Tizzarp: You could not hire a team and put it on, even for $2 a ton. 

Hy. Broventon: As to charging for spreading it, I hire a man by the year, 
and as he has no work to do in the winter except to attend to cattle, he can do 
it very well, and it is excellent for the teams. 

A. McMegans: If you had to hire a team and man to haul that manure, you 
should charge that up in the expenses. 

Hy. Brovcuron: Not in my case. I am talking from the farmer’s stand- 
point. In the wintertime the man has that time to spare, and his team is prac- 

. tically idle. ) 

A Memper: That'man could get $5 a day for the services of that team. 

J. Locxts Winson: Yes, but the average farmer cannot get work for’ his 
team in the winter, and cannot get anywhere near $5 a team. From the ‘average 
farmer’s point of view, and as a practical farmer myself for 35 years, I know that 
you-can get manure for 50c. a load. Z 

F. F. Reeves: But can you take your team out and put it on the ground for 
$1.50 a ton? 

J. J. Davis: I have a team-—in fact I keep three horses on 17 acres—and all 
my team has to do from one year’s end to the other is to cultivate 17 acres of 
land, and draw what manure we can get and coal fof our winter’s use. I have 
got to feed that team, whether they are doing anything or not. I could not get 

a job for them, but I have got to feed them just the same. And even figuring 
__ $5.a day for the team of horses, I’ can draw two loads a day, 2. or 2% tons at a 
time, according to the kind of manure you get. Sometimes it is short and heavy 
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and sometimes it is long, and not so niuch weight to it.” It does not cost me $2 Sei 


load, that would be $4 for the team and driver. ° 


J. Lockiz Wirson: If the farmers of this Province charged up $5 Te 


for their team for the work that they are supposed to do, I do not know how 


their finances would come out at the end of the year, and I can quite understand 


the point of view of the vegetable grower within five miles of Toronto ;'these men 
get $5 a day for their teams I'am sure. From the point of view of Mr. Broughton, 
I do not think he has placed it too low. | 

Mr. GuTHRIE: From where I live I can easily figure on drawing 12 loads for 
$18, and Mr. Broughton lives closer to Sarnia than I do, and I should think that he 


can draw easily one load in the morning and one in the afternoon ; that is, he can 


draw four tons in a day, and he can put it on his land for $18 an acre and pay 
a team $5 a day to do it. 

Mr. Broughton is the originator of the Association in Sarnia. He can explain 
our co-operative work better than any man, and I can say that the vegetable 
growers of Sarnia for the last ten years have been doing so much better than 
they did before that we are going to keep on. In regard to northern potatoes, at 
Mr. Broughton’s suggestion we have been getting one to three cars of northern 
potatoes, and we have, practically most of us, ceased to use our own. seed. 

J. Locks Wiitson: Have-you any difficulty in getting cars 
them ? . 

Hy. Broventon: No. | | 

THos. DeELwortH: The growers near Sarnia must be exceptionally favorably 
situated to be able to get manure for 50 cents a team load. I had between 300 
and 400 team loads hauled last winter. It cost me 80 cents a load. I live about 
10 miles north of here, and have only hauled about 12 to 15 loads of manure since 
the frost broke up last spring. I am making contracts now for having. manure 
hauled this winter. During the summer we can make better use of our time 
than in hauling manure, provided we can get the supply during the winter. You 
can go to the Union Stock Yards and they have several thousand tons, which 
they sell for $1 per load, and you can get it any time of the year. Now, as long 
as I can do that, I am not going to haul manure during the summer. In regard 
* to hauling cost, I give a contract for hauling, $1.60 per load. Those loads average 
about 2 to 21 tons, and the man can by working overtime haul three loads per 
day. As a general rule, he hauls two loads. The contract between us is that he 
can deliver 100 loads any time between now and the first of May. If he has a 
more profitable job he can go on with it. I am taking advantage of an economic 
condition and getting my work done cheaper. You can figure out the cost for 
yourself, $1.60 a load for hauling. I have paid as high as $2 a load for having 
it hauled. JI pay for the manure besides $1 per load, that is $2.60 delivered on 
my premises. aS | 


when you require 


Hy. BroveHton: You are bringing it down to the city level, which does not 


apply in the average farmer’s case. The average farmer in Ontario is land poor, 


because he is plowing and sowing and reaping more than he should do. He can’t 


feed the land. He is mining’it. The question of fertility in the soil is of very 
first importance. The gardener knows that, but the average farmer does not. 
They pay less attention to the manure and fertilizer end of it than they should do. 


They don’t feed their land at all, and if they would supplement their manuring 


with a little fertilizer, they would get better results than they do to-day. a 


Moved by H. BroucuTon, seconded by E. Coox, “ That the Vegetable Growers’? _ 


~ 
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Association of Ontario, having in mind the great importance to the market gar- 
dener of the early potato crop and the difficulty of securing reliable seed, hereby 
respectfully urge the appointment of a specialist to undertake experimental work 
with this crop along the line of working out the best methods of producing high 
class seed, and also with the object of improving by selection or breeding our 
present, varieties.” | 

“Hy. Broucuton: There should be some move made .in official quarters to do 
. something to supply the present potato growers and the future prospective growers 
‘ with good seed potatoes. Much money, energy and labor are being wasted by 
planting inferior seed, and additional work done with regard to potato growing- 
amongst Ontario growers. There is no reason why Ontario should not export 
potatoes like New Brunswick does. If we had some reliable people in the north 
country to grow our potatoes, being supplied with the original seed, we would keep 
the money in our own Province. Y ie BEES 
THos. DELWoRTH: I thoroughly agree with the remarks that were made by 
Mr. Broughton. - Our Association did some work along those lines a few years ago. 
We did not succeed in getting our supply of potatoes, still our experiment was a 
success, in so far that we got much information which might be of great use. to 
anyone who takes up this work in the future. As some of you may remember who 
have been connected for some time with the Association, we got some seed potatoes 
and distributed them among farmers in Northern Ontario. We were to take the 
crop at a fixed price. In Northern Ontario the climate and the soil are right, 
but the difficulty we found was to get growers with proper conveniences to carry 
on this work. They have pioneer conditions up there, and we have not the 
machinery in the Association to take care of this kind of work. True, our Associa- 
tion might be widened, but it seems to me that it would be very much better if 
we could get the Government to take up this work, and wé would be pleased if 
they would do so, and I think it would work better if we co-operated with the 
Department. The financing of the work seems to me to be outside of the work of 
the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association. The distribution is another thing that 
makes a lot of trouble. We want the potatoes here early enough in the spring for 
our planting, and if we leave them until spring, there is great danger of spoiling 
the stock. Now some means has got to be provided whereby that stock cam be 
shipped here in the fall before danger of frost, and-they be stored here and dis- 
tributed in the spring, because we find that while some will do it, it is impossible 
to get our growers to take the stock in the fall and hold it until spring. I have 
no doubt it could be profitably done, even though we would not save in dollars and 
eents, but it will pay us to get them true to type. JI would be wiling to contract 
for my next year’s stock; but I do not think we have the means in our Association 
at present for conducting and financing it. During the experimenting a few 
vears ago, Mr. Reeves and I undertook to distribute the potatoes, and they came 
down the first of the year. We had not very many and they were stored in my 
cellar. We got the orders and filled them, and shipped them away. We gave 
one or two day’s work to it, for we are convinced it was a good move, and we 
were willing to give that time to it, to get the work along. I always find that 
when a man starts to do something for nothing, out of which someone else is 
going to make money, there is either a nigger on the fence or else someone is going 
to be dissatisfied and say: “He is getting something out of it;” so that if you 
want to get it down to a business-like and proper basis, get a man who is capable 
of doing it and pay him a salary. The experience the Association has had would 
be of great benefit to anyone undertaking the work in the future. 
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J. Lockie Witson: In connection with what Mr. Delworth has said in regard 
to our experience; we bought good seed, sent it up to that north country, and found 


out, perhaps to our sorrow, that the men who received those potatoes were not 


quite practical enough in that they did not do the work that we thought they 
should have done. They did not understand the grading of potatoes, and got the 
varieties all mixed, the stakes having been knocked out and not replaced properly, 
and when the potatoes were received here the seed was mixed. It is of vital 
importance that the seed be handled only by careful practical men. 

Mr. GutTurie: This'is my second visit as a delegate. When |] was here 
some time ago, the Toronto Branch took the lead in co-operative lines, but appar- 
ently not much advancement has been made. We have a town of some 8,000 
population and about 100 gardeners to feed them. Mr. Broughton started our. 


~ 


Citrons. 


Association. It was organized with three or four members. We did a little 
business with Port Arthur, possibly $3,000 worth. Then we extended our work 
to Toronto, London and Hamilton, and started to sell our potatoes and buy good 


seed stock. We have been getting good results from the seed we buy and poor 


results from what we save ourselves. 


F. F. Reeves: We would like to have a man to look after the procuring and 


growing of good seed for the whole Province. I am willing to concede that you 


in Sarnia, so far as co-operation is concerned, are ahead of us. We could not 
sell our stuff the way you do. What we want to get is someone who is going to 


look after this thing for the whole Province. 
_J. Locxtz Witson: Mr. Guthrie is perhaps right, if we could all strike a 


Mr. Broughton to look after the branches of the business, but the great point is 
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this: we can produce as good seed in Ontario as can be brought from Wisconsin 
_or New Brunswick, and it is the function of. the Government to see that our 
men are educated to the point where instead of continually buying up carloads 
of seed, we grow our own. SARS 

Hy. Broveuton: Where the Ontario Vegetable Growers failed in their seed 
potato experiment was that they did not take the whole Province or the different 
branches into consideration, and had the potatoes distributed through every branch, 
and every branch finance its own business. All we want is a method by which 
we can get Ontario grown seed potatoes. 

J.’Locxir Witson: With the few bushels of potatoes that this Central 
Association could buy we could not furnish the quantities required to the different 
branches through the Province. That would mean the employment of skilled men 
to select them. We did not have the means nor the staff to do that kind of work. 
It was done through Mr. Delworth and Mr. Reeves, who did the work without 
remuneration. This was the very best possible thing that we could do at the 
time and it was on a very small scale. 

Hy. BroucHtTon: There is an Association in Wisconsin that makes a specialty 
‘of selecting seed, and growing hundreds of carloads of seed potatoes, sending 
them all the way from that country to Texas for seed, that is what we want in 
Ontario. 

The motion. carried. 


~~ 


THE PRESENT STATUS. OF :VEGETABLE NOMENCLATURE. 
C. E. Durst, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL. 


It is unnecessary to state to a body of vegetable growers that great confusion 
exists in the naming of vegetable varieties, or as it is otherwise called, vegetable 
nomenclature.. Anyone who has had much occasion to use American seed catalogues 
is aware of the conditions. The catalogues carry altogether too many varieties. 
A variety sold under a certain name by one seedsman is often found to be different 
from that sold under the same name by another seedsman. A variety offered under 
one name in one catalogue is frequently found under another name in another 
catalogue. The novelties, described in glowing terms and pictured in resplendent 
colors in the first few pages of the catalogues, all too often prove to be similar 
in essential respects to existing varieties and are sometimes actually inferior to 
them. Rarely do they prove superior to established varieties in any important 
respect. The names are, in many cases, entirely too long, being commonly weighted _ 
down by superfluous descriptive adjectives. 

The result is that buying is made very difficult for the vegetable growers, 
and naturally there is a tendency for them to lose confidence in the whole seed 
' question and in seedsmen in general. Most vegetable growers consider themselves 
fortunate, indeed, when their seed purchases meet expectations. The beginner 
is affected. far more seriously than the experienced grower. Unless he has a good 
friend in the neighborhood, or asks his experiment station for assistance, he is 
at the mercy of the catalogues until he has ‘had a couple of years’ experience. 
With the large number of varieties catalogued, it is altogether unlikely that he 
will chance upon those which are most desirable. . 

As tangible evidence of confusion in vegetable nomenclature we might refer 
to some of the many variety tests which are on record. As long ago as 1885, 
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Ki, L. Sturtevant, of the New York Geneva Experiment Station, found that lettuce 
was listed under about 200 different names, but that in -teality there were oy 
about 50 distinct varieties. 

Professor W. W. Tracy, of the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, in 
experiments conducted from 189% to 1899, inclusive, found that there were 107 
distinct varieties of lettuce, but that these were catalogued under 404. different 
names in American seed catalogues. 

In later work with beets (1908—unpublished), Professor Tracy found 398 
names listed in the various catalogues. Among these, he states, there were not 
over 50 distinct varieties. 

It should be remembered that the above experiments were conducted a number 
of years ago. Undoubtedly conditions have become still more complicated since 
that time. 

How THE PRESENT CONFUSION was Broucut Axsout.—The sontasOn is 
nothing more than might be expected when one considers the ¢ircumstances under 
which present nomenclature developed. As a body of men, seedsmen are interested 
In the sale of seed. Their success depends largely on their advertising. Competi- 
tion is keen and they naturally incline toward taking advantage of any feature 
that will gain a point for them in the sale of seed. Changes in the names are 
viewed only from the standpoint of advertising value. Sometimes only slight 
changes are made in the name, and sometimes the name is changed entirely. 
Taken individually, these items may be small enough in themselves, but when 
allowed to accumulate from many persons, and through many years, one can 
readily understand why the present complicated conditions’ should result. 

The multiplicity of names is brought about largely in the following manner. 
One seedsman introduces a new variety. It proves to be valuable. Other seed 
firms recognize its value, and, naturally, desiring to profit from the variety, they 
secure stock of it in some way or another, and propagate it. But they hesitate 
to catalogue the variety under the original name, not wishing to appear to be 
following in the first firm’s footsteps. Consequently they select a new name and 
make it appear to the public that the variety is a distinct creation or introduction 
of their own. The writer has, in fact, been told directly by seedsmen that renam- 
~ ing is largely accounted for in this way. ~ 

The better the variety, the more abuses of this kind occur. The Earliana 
tomato, for instance, while not regarded as a tomato of high quality, most certainly 
must be conceded a high degree of merit from the standpoint of earliness. This 
variety is now sold under perhaps 30 or 40 distinct names. 

_ ESTABLISHED VARIETIES OFTEN NEGLECTED IN DESIRE TO iemiten NovEL- 
TIES.—Many of our best varieties are becoming contaminated through the apparent 
lack of careful rogueing and through cross-pollenation with other varieties planted 
nearby. Again, judicious selection seems to have been neglected in some cases, 
since the type is often varidble. To cite a specific example, it is well known that 
most growers prefer French-grown celery seed to American. It is generally con- 
ceded that French seeds are superior to American ‘because of more thorough 
rogueing and greater care in selection. No doubt American growers could raise 


as high quality celery seed as the French, provided the same care were used. It 


appears that the maintenance of existing varieties in a high state of perfection 
by seedsmen, has, in many cases, been overlooked in the’ anxiety to introduce new 
sorts;.indeed, some of the seed catalogues would suggest that’ some firms consider 
it a duty to introduce a few brand new sorts each year. ‘The fact of the matter 
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is that there are already so many extremely good varieties that the chances of 
securing a new one of superior merit are very rare indeed. There is every indica- 
tion that a splendid opportunity exists for the firms who will emphasize the 
perfection of existing varieties and their maintenance in uncontaminated condition. 

NOMENCLATURE EXPERIENCES OF OTHER HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS.— 
It seems that practically all other branches of horticulture have given considerable 
attention to the subject of nomenclature. The most notable success has perhaps 
been achieved by the American Pomological Society. Fifty years ago the members 
of this organization were faced by practically the same difficulties that vegetable 
growers are having at present. In 1867 a set of rules was proposed to the Society 
by a Mr. P. Barry. A’ set of rules was adopted by the Society in 1883. These 
have been gradually improved as a result of experience, until at the present time 
the Society has in operation a set of rules which is universally recognized and 
respected in pomological and nursery circles. : 

The Society of American Florists has in operation a registry system that 
appears to be working effectively: Any firm or person having a new introduction 
_. submits the name and a full description of the variety to the Society’s secretary, 

following which the same is published in a trade paper. If no objections are 

received within a stated period, the varieties are considered as registered. Atten- 

. tion has also. been given to nomenclature by the American Carnation Society, the 

Sweet Pea Society, the Gladioli Society, and the Peony Society. The first has 

in operation ‘rules designed to discourage in particular the practice of renaming.. 
The latter three associations have standing committees on nomenclature. 

At the present time, the American Association of Nurserymen, and the Orna- 
mental Growers’ Association are co-operating in regard to nomenclature and have 
appointed a joint committee in the matter. Mr. J. Horace McFarland, the well 
‘known nature photographer and civic worker, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, is chair- 
man. This committee proposes a joint meeting of all the various horticultural 

- committees interested in nomenclature sometime in the near future. 

Brier History OF THE VEGETABLE GrowERs’ MoveMENT.—Vegetable growers 
have given no attention to this problem until within the last few years. As 
individuals, they have recognized the complicated conditions for a long time, but as 


such, they were unable to accomplish anything. In 1908, the Vegetable Growers’ ~ 


Association of America was organized in a convention at Cleveland, Ohio. Like 
most young organizations, a few years were required for the organization to find 
its place before it could begin to attack the larger problems confronting its 
membership. In 1913, the subject of nomenclature was discussed at the Toledo, 
Ohio, Convention, and a committee appointed as follows: Professor W. R. Lazenby, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman; Professor T. ©. Johnson, 

\ Virginia Truck Experiment Station, Norfolk, Va.; Professor W. W. Tracy, U. 8. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D.C.; Mr. Eugene Davis, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; and C. E. Durst, College of Agriculture, Urbana, Tilinois. The writer 
was later selected as secretary of this committee and as such has taken a pro- 
minent part in the work. 

The necessity of taking every step with extreme care soon became apparent. 
The problem is such a large one, and: it has so many ramifications, that undue 
haste would undoubtedly result in mistakes that would obstruct rather than 
facilitate progress. “Every forward step, the committee believes, must be based 
on a thorough understanding of all points involved and a just consideration for 
the interests of all parties concerned. aie | 
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The first year was spent in making a careful study of the problem, and in 
drawing up a tentative code of nomenclature. This code was adopted at the 
Philadelphia convention of the Association in October, 1914. 

The next important step consisted in opening relations with the American 
Seed Trade Association. This organization comprises in its membership 195 seed 
dealers. While its members do not handle all the garden seeds sold, their organiza- 
tion is the only national one representing the seed interests, consequently, the 
members play a large part in directing the trend of the seed business. Any 
serlous movement regarding vegetable nomenclature must sooner or later take 
the American seed trade into consideration. 

As a result of correspondence, President ©. C. Morse, in his President’s 
Address to the American Seed Trade at San Francisco in June, 1914, recom- 
mended the appointment of a committee to co-operate with that of the Vegetable 


Growers’ Association. The committee was later appointed by the following Presi-_ 


Cos lettuce. 


dent, J. M. Lupton,.and consists of the following gentlemen : Mr. H. G. Hastings, 
Atlanta, Ga., Chairman; Mr. Leonard H. es Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Keeney 
and Mr. Arhir B. Glaris, Milford, Conn. 

After exchanging considerable correspondence in an effort to become acquainted 
with each other’s viewpoint, an all-day joint conference of the two committees 
was held at Columbus, Ohio, on December 30, 1915. Tentative agreements were 
reached toward the close of the day regarding several of the main points involved, 
though much difference still existed as to how the details would be worked out. 

The President of the American Seed Trade invited a member of the vegetable 
growers’ committee to present their side of the matter at the Seed Trade Conven- 
tion at Chicago, in June, 1916, and the writer was asked to perform this duty. 
My paper was preceded by the report of Mr. H. G. Hastings, chairman of the 
Seed Trade Committee. On the whole, this report was favorable toward the 
contentions of the vegetable growers. Following the reading of my paper, there 
was an extended discussion. As might be expected, this discussion was unfavorable 
to the vegetable growers. It was the first time that nomenclature had ever been 
openly discussed on the floor of a Seed Trade Convention, and it was natural to 
expect that opposition would be shown by seedsmen who had never had the matter 
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presented to them in a serious manner before. ‘The writer could not fail to reflect 
that their attitude was precisely the same as that taken by the members of the 
Seed Trade Committee when we first began work on this problem, and our work 
with that committee lends credulence to the belief that many of the seedsmen will 
be more favorable toward the contentions of the vegetable growers after they have 
had time to consider the matter more fully. 

Following the example of the Seed Trade Association, our Association invited 
a member of the Seed Trade Committee to present their views regarding nomen- 
clature at our convention in Chicago in September, 1916. Mr. L. H. Vaughan read 
a paper largely prepared by Mr. H. G. Hastings, Committee Chairman. ‘A lengthy 
discussion followed this paper, which, of course, was more or less unfavorable 
toward some of the points mentioned in the paper. 

PRINCIPLES ADOPTED BY THE VEGETABLE GROWERS’ COMMITTEE.—In Its 
relations with the American Seed Trade Committee, the Vegetable Growers’ Com- 
mittee has adopted much the same principles as those followed by the American 
Pomological Society, with certain modifications in details to fit the case at hand. 
Briefly, these are as follows: A name should contain as few words as possible. 
It should be distinctive and suggestive of the variety for which intended. The 
rights of the originator and introducer should be protected. A name already in 
use for one variety should not be used for another. A name, once given, should 
not be changed. The number of varieties catalogued should be as few in number 
as possible. If these various principles were once brought into working order, 
they would bring about a standardization of names in the various seed catalogues, 
a matter which is most earnestly desired by the vegetable growers. 

In the last analysis, the whole proposition revolves around the point as to 
whether or not vegetable growers have any rights regarding the form and stability 
of the name. In other words, do the seedsmen retain possession of the name 
after the name is produced, and can they do anything with it they wish, regardless 
of the effect on the operations of the buying public? From statements made by 
some of the seed dealers, this would appear to be their viewpoint. If the seedsmen 
do own the name and the growers have no rights whatever in the matter, then we 
may as well proceed no further, for it is a waste of energy to proceed with 
hopeless tasks. 

The growers, however, cannot and never will, agree with this viewpoint. 

They believe that so long as a seedsman, or any other person for that matter, has 
a variety under test, or is growing it for his own use, he should have the right 
to call it anything he wishes, or to change the name as often as he desires. As soon 
as the variety is introduced to the trade, however, the name automatically becomes 
the general property of the buying public, who are entitled to some interest in the 
form and stability of the name. In other words, seed dealers release private © 
ownership of the name when the variety is offered to the public for sale. 
, As to the name chosen, we do not ask, of course, for the privilege of naming 
the variety. But we desire that the name meet certain qualifications, and that all 
seedsmen use, and continue to use, the same name for a given variety. No one, 
not even the seedsmen, should have the right to change the name. The variety 
name, once given, should be as inseparable from the variety itself, as a handle 
is from’a pitcher. 

ANALYSIS OF SOME OF THE POINTS OF DIFFERENCE.—Vegetable nomenclature 
should not be compared with that of lifeless manufactured products. In the paper 
read by Mr. Vaughan at Chicago, Mr. Hastings likens vegetable nomenclature to 
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that of manufactured articles. Cigar manufacturers, canning companies, and 
others, he stated, rename their products to hold tradé, though no specific instances 


were cited. But why choose such widely different objects for comparison? Why 


not compare the nomenclature of vegetables, not with that of lifeless manufactured 


products, but instead with that of other things possessing life or capable of develop- 
ing into life? 
Let us compare the case to that of breeds of animals, for instance. Suppose 


a breeder of English Shire horses tried to sell some of his animals under other 


names. Suppose the breeder of Chester White hogs tried to change the name 
of his stock. Suppose a poultry breeder tried to sell Plymouth Rock hens under 
another name. In none of these cases and many others which might be cited, 
do the producers pretend to have full right to the name simply because they 
own a few of the animals. The fact of the matter is that the name is such an 
inseparable entity from the particular breed itself, that no one even considers the 
matter of making a change, and any one who attempted to sell any breed of 
animals under a different name would probably be brought into court speedily. 
Instead of renaming, the producers of live stuck emphasize their particular strain 
of that breed, which is most certainly legitimate from any point of view, and is 
good advertising policy as well. ; : 

! LENGTH OF THE NAmE.—As to the length of name, the Vegetable Growers’ 
Committee feels that it should not consist of over two words, including that of the 
introducer or originator, if it is especially desired to prefix the latter. While the 
Seed Trade Committee admit that many of the names are now too long, and 
even suggested to their organization that the names be shortened, they favor a 
more liberal use of adjectives. They maintain that a certain amount of descriptive 
matter is necessary in a name in order to enable the home grower, who is not so 
well acquainted with the different varieties as the commercial grower, to grasp the 
characteristics of the variety readily. They claim that a home grower can-often 
get a better idea of a variety from a few well chosen adjectives, than from a half 
page of fine print. We admit that in some cases this may be true, since it is 
commonly very difficult to get much of an idea of a variety by reading the fine 
print. Furthermore, the descriptive matter in the fine print and in the name often 
do not coincide. 


As to the home growers not knowing varieties, we feel that this allegation 


needs to be qualified. Take the old standard varieties like the Early Ohio potato, 


Alaska pea, White Strassburg radish, Evergreen sweet corn, and many others 
which might be’‘named. How many home growers are not acquainted with these 


varieties? No long string of adjectives is needed in these cases. Why should — 


they be needed in other cases? 

In regard to many of the newer introductions, we fully agree that a home 
grower may not be so well acquainted with variety names. However, we believe 
that this is very largely due to the fact that the various seedsmen do not leave 
the names long enough in the same form to enable the home growers to become 
acquainted with the variety under that name. : Sys Baas 

NameEs SELectep From Stanppornt or Home GroweEr.—In attempting to 
justify a liberal use of descriptive adjectives, Mr. Hastings, in the report read 
by Mr. Vaughan, stated that the great bulk of the seedsmen’s trade came from 
home growers, and that the trade of commercial vegetable growers constituted 
~ only a small part of the whole. Hence, he reasoned, names should be selected 
largely from the standpoint of the home grower, and that a commercial grower, 
‘therefore, cannot expect much consideration in the matter. 
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Now, if this is really the attitude 

deplorable state of cae apes ana we seedsmen, it represents a most 

ia > standpoint of the vegetable growers. Cer- 

tainly, representing the volume of business that they . 

ey do, vegetable grow 

entitled to some consideration in the matter. According to th Uni pate 

census of 1909, the vegetables raised on farms reporting ss ee | eee States 

- es ine as at $60,104,504. These figures Rage elite mati Ae 

weet potatoes, and yams. The quantity of seeds required to produce a Eee hee 

renee value undoubtedly deserves some consideration on the part: of ie seed 

We cannot help but feel that Mr. Hastings rerge 
the standpoint of his own firm when he made Fae bahar eae ae ue 
the firms at large. His business is located in the south here oonditi eee 
doubt quite different from those prevailing in more northern sections of the eae 
That some firms, at least, regard the trade of the commercial Saas pe < fe 
as of some-importance is shown by the fact that some of them ete en 

catalogues and maintain special agents among vegetable growers in the fold, a 
. ARE VEGETABLE Growers “Bargain Hunrers?’—In_ the paper en oe 
Chicago, Mr. Hastings. accused vegetable growers, in rather strong terms, of being 
bargain hunters; of not being willing to pay prices commensurate with high wality 
seed. Nineteen out of twenty disappointments in seed ‘purchases he Tae, 
were due to the practice of bargain hunting, etc. This attitude, oe believe oe 
largely unwarranted on the one hand, and entirely off the question on the oitier: 

As to bargain hunting, the seedsmen no doubt often judge the gardener as a 
bargain hunter when he buys part of his seeds from one firm and part from 
another. The fact of the matter may be that he is buying his various seeds here 
and there from different seedsmen, according to which furnished him the best 
seeds of certain vegetables in past seasons. It is safe to say that nearly all the 
best growers split their seed orders in this way. No doubt, there are some growers 
who tt really bargain hunters, but without a doubt, these are greatly in the 
minority. : ; | 

As to growers not being willing to pay the prices commensurate with high 
quality seed, we believe this is at. variance with the facts. The agricultural 
experiment stations, farm papers, and other agricultural institutions have per- 
sistently taught for years that the best seeds are always the cheapest, and that a 
few cents extra invested were quickly compensated for in larger yields. In fact, 
this feature has been emphasized so much and has been so generally accepted by 
growers that many seedsmen have apparently taken advantage of the situation 
and have sold seeds for prices way beyond their real value. An.examination of 
almost any of the seed catalogues will reveal the fact that many seeds are sold 
at what might fairly be called very high prices. ? 

So much for this side of the matter. In.regard to the “bargain hunter” 
question being off the subject, let us understand that the. points at issue concern 
nomenclature only. The Vegetable Growers’ Committee was not appointed to go 
into the matters of adulteration, germination, purity, etc., matters which pri- 
marily affect prices. It was appointed distinctly for nomenclature purposes, and it 
has confined itself strictly to that phase in its relations with the. American Seed 
Trade Committee. Surely it will not cost the seedsmen one cent to cut off. the 

‘descriptive adjectives, to discontinue renaming, and to standardize the names used 
“sn various ‘catalogues. Consequently we fail to. see the bearing of this part of 


the paper on the subject under discussion... - 
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Mr. Hastings, without being specific, makes a general statement that American 
gardeners practice renaming themselves, referring in a general way to the sale 
of melons. We do not know of any specific case that would bear out his point, but, 
even granting that it be true, the vegetable growers as a body cannot be held 
responsible for the acts of a few isolated persons in the business, any more than 
the seedsmen can be held accountable for the acts of all seed dealers, whether they 
be members of their organization or not. ; 

BuyING SEEDS A YEAR IN ADVANCE.—The suggestion has been made that 
the vegetable growers buy their seed a year in advance and test it out on a small 
scale, following which they can discard the seed if it does not measure up to 
expectations. This plan might prove feasible for such crops as celery, lettuce, 
cabbage, tomatoes, and a few others, the seeds of which plant a large acreage for 
a small outlay. But it would not be a workable plan for such crops as beans, 


Onion prickers. 


peas, etc. Furthermore, there is no reason why the responsibility for testing 
should be placed on the growers, or that they should be financially responsible 
for seeds which do not test out favorably. Certainly, every seedsman should know 
that his seed is good, and of the proper variety, before it is sold. 

DOES THE VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION REPRESENT A SELECT CLASS? — 
The Seed Trade representatives have contended that the Vegetable Growers’ Associa- 
tior. represents only a select class of vegetable growers. It does not, they allege, 
represent the rank and file of the growers over the country. We admit that the 
organization does not contain in its membership - all of the commercial vegetable 
yrowers, in the country. We might answer that neither does the Seed Trade 
Association contain all of the seedsmen. There can be no doubt, however, as to 
the representative nature of the Vegetable Growers’ Association. It includes, to 
my personal knowledge, growers of all kinds, varying from those who work a 
hundred or more acres down to those who work only two or three; from those 
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who have ten acres under glass, to those who have no greenhouses at all. It has 
-members in all parts of the country, and many in Canada. A claim that it is 
not representative, therefore, is altogether unfounded. One needs simply to attend 
one of the Vegetable Growers’ Conventions to be convinced of this fact. 

Even granting, for the sake of argument, that the organization was not 
representative, it is a well known fact that growers everywhere, as individuals, 
have held these same ideas regarding nomenclature for many years, and anyone 
could quickly recognize this feeling if he went about much among the growers. 
It is a surprise to us that the seedsmen should even raise this point.. The fact 
that they have raised it would seem to indicate that some of them, at least, do not 
keep in very close touch with the thoughts or opinions of their customers, a 
matter which most progressive business houses nowadays regard as of very great 
importance. During the last ten or fifteen years one needed merely to mention 
the subject of nomenclature among vegetable growers and he would immediately 
evoke vigorous discussion. As definite tangible evidence, one might cite just 
such growers as you, who are willing to pay a man’s expenses all the way from 
Urbana, Ill., to Toronto, Ontario, to hear his thoughts on the subject. 

How SrepsMEN JusTIry RENAMING.—In the paper delivered at the Vegetable 
Growers’ Convention in Chicago, Mr. Hastings makes the statement that “ renam- 
ing is not a vital problem, and that there are few instances of its practice in recent 
years by the leading seed houses.” It appears that this position weakens when 
one considers how tenaciously the seedsmen cling to synonyms now in use. It 
would not be a difficult matter for the members of the Seed Trade to come together 
on a common name in many cases where several now exist, but, from present 
indications, it is not likely that they will do this. | 

In this connection, Mr. Hastings speaks of giving the writer a viewpoint which 
he did not realize before. If I. showed any change in manner, following his 
explanation, it was probably because I had received further enlightenment regarding 
the reasons for which. renaming is justified. The case which Mr. Hastings refers 
to, I presume, is that of the Earliana tomato. Mr. Hastings stated that the 
Farliana did not meet with favor when first introduced in the south. . His. firm 
secured an improved strain, he states, and changed the name to “ Hastings New 
Extra Early Prolific,” under which name a trade was developed. | 

Even these circumstances do not justify renaming. The mere fact that the . 
Earliana tomato, which Mr. Hastings did not introduce or name in the first 
place, did not meet with favor when first introduced: in the south, should not 
justify him in changing the name. Again, the fact that the variety was renamed, 
and that a trade was developed under the new name, does not prove that. the trade 
would not have developed if the same amount of advertising had been given the 
variety under the old name. It seems that if Mr. Hastings had emphasized the 
fact that he had succeeded in securing a highly improved strain of the Rarliana 
tomato, as several other seed firms. have done, he might have secured as good a 
trade as he is now enjoying. . Seb re ea . ae 
- . The statements in regard to renaming.being a thing of the past weakens further 
by the statement that the seedsmen “are inclined to think they would do it again 
under certain circumstances,” as stated in Mr. Hastings’ paper at the Chicago 
Convention. vs ‘ 

A ease somewhat similar to that cited by Mr. Hastings, was that mentioned 
by Mr. C. EB. Kendall ‘at the Seed ‘Trade Convention in June, 1916. He stated 
that Golden Bantam sweet corn was formerly sold under. the nen Gold Coin, 
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but that it did not meet with success under this name. Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, he 
states, recognized the merits of the variety and changed the name to Golden 
Bantam, following which the sales increased rapidly. It should be remembered 
that the Burpee Seed Co., conducted a most strenuous advertising campaign in 
connection with this variety, and it is a question whether this advertising was not 
responsible for the increased sales rather than the changing of the name. With 
the writer, it is an open question if the same success could not have been achieved 
by using the same amount of advertising under the old name. 

It appears, therefore, that while the seedsmen state that renaming is not 
practised by the leading seed firms, they still justify: the practice and suggest 
that they will rename again under certain circumstances. Now, as long as this 
is their attitude, we are not likely to have any marked progress in vegetable nomen- 
clature. For as long as renaming is justified on the ground of a name being a 
poor advertiser, or the variety receiving a black eye in a certain locality, renaming 
will occur, no matter whether it is actually done for these specific reasons or not. 
‘The name should be selected with extreme care so that changes will not be necessary. 
If a name later proves unfit, then the seedsmen should take the consequences of 
their own mistakes and not complicate things for the buying public by attempts 
to rectify the mistake’ later. 

EFFECT OF THE SECTION ON THE SEED AND ON THE Crops.—Seedsmen contend 
that there is a great deal of variation within varieties due to the section in which 
the seed is grown and to the section in which the crops are grown. As to the first, 
there are many carefully conducted tests on record which *show that heredity is 
the dominant factor in determining the characteristics of the progeny, and that 
environment has very little to do with it. The transmission qualities of the seed 
would be affected only when climatic conditions are so adverse to the proper develop- 


ment of the plant, that its genetic constitution is modified, and it is undoubtedly © 


very rare that this takes place. Vegetable seeds are grown in sections especially 
congenial to their development, consequently there could be little, if any, effect 
of this kind. 

_ As to the section where the crops are grown, this mae have some influence 
on growth and size characteristics, depending upon whether climatic conditions were 
favorable or unfavorable to the species in question. For instance, the egg plant, 
which is a warmth-loving crop originally introduced from the tropics, would“ pro- 
duce much better results in Florida than in North Dakota. Celery, which likes 
a cool moist climate, would do quite differently in the muck soil of Michigan from 
what it would do on the plains of Nebraska. Certain root crops would develop 
differently in different types of soil. But such wide contrasts do not often obtain 
in practice, since it is not profitable to grow crops under climatic and other 
conditions which are unfavorable to their development. Each crop has its special 
likes and dislikes, and the growers so time their plantings that a given crop is 
given much the same weather conditions in various places. If crops cannot be 
' given somewhere near congenial conditions, growers do not as a rule find their 
culture profitable and they are not grown. Given practically the same soil and 
weather conditions, no matter whether it be in Oregon or on Long Island, in 
New York or in Michigan, in Ontario or in Washington, there is every reason 
for believing that there would be little difference | in a given panicky with respect 
to. even growth and size characteristics. 

“However, even when’ the same vegetable is grown under even aitite different 
climatic conditions, it is only the growth and size characteristics which are affected. 
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- Golden Self-blanching celery will still show the characteristic lack of chlorophyl 
in some of its stems and leaves, no matter where grown; the New York Purple 
egg-plant will still be purple, and the Globe tomato will still be pink, no matter 
where grown; and the red tinge of Big Boston lettuce will be present, no matter 
whether grown in Nova Scotia or Florida. Most varieties carry several of these 
distinguishing characteristics by which they may be readily recognized. 

How SHALL THE PROBLEM BE SOLVED?—So far, the question has not passed 
beyond the controversial stage. ‘The next important matter is to take definite 
steps toward bringing about the desired reforms. Two lines of action present 
themselves. First, what can be done, if anything, to straighten out the present 
confusion, and second, what can be done to prevent confusion in the future? 

EXISTING CONDITIONS.—As to existing conditions, it may not be possible to 
accomplish a great~deal, for most certainly a great deal of friction would result 
if we attempted too rapid reformation. If we can adopt steps to prevent con- 
fusion in the future, it is believed that present conditions will take care of them- 
selves in time. 

We are hoping, however, that it will be possible to induce seedsmen to drop 
off many of -the superfluous adjectives in present nomenclature so that greater 
uniformity in the various catalogues may be brought about. While it may be 
expecting a great deal, we are hoping also that some of the seedsmen may be 
induced to adopt a common name in cases where many now exist. If they will’ 
not do this, possibly they will be willing to include in the catalogue description 
a statement that the variety is a synonym of another variety, an Ee strain 
of it, or the lke. 

PREVENTING CONFUSION IN THE FuTURE.—Looking to the future, one of the 
first necessities will be a lot of variety testing. This should be carried out in 
different places to determine climatic effects, if any, and for more than one year 
to ascertain seasonal differences. In this connection, I might state that 21 experi- 
. ment stations of the United States offered their assistance in this direction some 
time ago. At that time it was expected that the testing would be carried out 
- immediately, but before it was actually started, we decided to defer it until a more 
complete understanding was reached with the American Seed Trade Committee. 
While some of these promises may have lapsed by this time, due to their not being 
taken. advantage of at once, it is believed that most, if not all, of the stations 
will give their co-operation when it is desired. 

Testing in several sections will enable us to learn the behavior of a variety 
in different places, its limits of variation, its adaptability and value for. different 
sections, and other characteristics. . 

While it would be desirable to test all the varieties of a ‘given vegetable 
catalogued, this may not be feasible, in view of the many synonyms. If this 
seems the case, it will probably be well to limit the testing to a few of the standard 
_ varieties of each vegetable with a view toward establishing types of these for 
comparison with future introductions. 

Undoubtedly, this testing will need to be placed in charge of a competent 
authority whose views are unprejudiced, and whose findings, therefore, will com- 
mand the respect of both seedsmen and vegetable growers. The United States 
Department of Agriculture would seem to meet these qualifications and the ques- 
tion remains as to whether or not it ‘could: be prevailed upon to undertake “ee 
important service. 

- If the Department of Apri¢altire canto be indpeott to accept this respon- 
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sibility, it may be that the various experiment stations can find some way to 
carry out the work. ae ae 

Of course, details for the testing must still be worked out and necessarily 
the authority which assumes charge should have a large voice in this matter. The 
idea which at present seems to meet with most approval on the part of both the Seed 
Trade and the Vegetable Growers’ Committee, is to adopt some policy of registra- 
tion and certification. ; 


Wax beans. 


The plan proposed by the vegetable growers’ committee is as follows: A 
proposed introduction would be submitted for trial and registration. In comparison 
with existing standard varieties it would then. be tested out. If it proved superior 
to them in.some important respect, as determined by the board or authority in 
charge, registration would be allowed and the variety would be duly “ certified.” 

CONSERVING THE RIGHTS OF THE ORIGINATOR AND INTRODUCER.—In this. con- 

nection, it would be necessary to protect the rights of the originator or introducer, 
‘who should have full credit, both in regard to priority and with respect to the 
extra profit that is justly due him. We would hardly expect an originator .or 
introducer to-offer some of his stock to any authority for trial and take even 
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the slightest: chance of having that stock fall into the hands of competitors. To 
protect him fully, our plan would be to allow the introduction of the variety to 
the trade at the same time it is offered for testing, either under a temporary or 
the permanent name. If the variety proves worthy of registration, well and good, 
the seedsman would then have undisputed priority; he would have the lead of 
his competitors and so could reap the profits due him; and the final certification of 
the variety should prove a valuable asset from an advertising standpoint. If the 
variety does not test out satisfactorily, then he has nothing to lose. 

ConcLusion.—From the statements which have been made, it is apparent 
that rather wide differences of opinion still exist regarding the details for standard- 
izing vegetable nomenclature. In the main points, however, the two committees 
are fairly well agreed, as also that some of the descriptive adjectives should be 
dropped, though the seedsmen are not as yet willing to reduce the name to a 
one or two-word basis, as contended for by the vegetable growers’ committee. 
The seedsmen are agreed that there should be greater uniformity of the names in the 
various catalogues. They also agree that renaming, as a general practice, should 
be discontinued, though they justify it in the future under certain circumstances. 
It is a long difficult task that is before us, but by. keeping persistently at it, it is 
believed that results will in time be accomplished. In the meantime growers should 
support the movement in every way possible. They should make their seed pur- 
chases carefully, avoiding firms who are flagrant abusers regarding vegetable 
nomenclature. Furthermore, the vegetable growers committee asks that they be 
patient. 

Pror. Crow: It always seems to me that there is a great deal of justice from 
the seedsman’s standpoint in regard to the commercial vegetable growers’ views 
of the seed trade. This has been discussed time and time again by the fruit 
growers in connection with the nurserymen. The fruit growers have reviled the 
nurserymen for years for duplicating names, for not making a special effort to 
grow fruit trees for the commercial fruit grower. The nurseryman for the most 
part has kept quiet and let it go on, but when you know the inside of the nursery- 
man’s case, you know there is a reason for him to keep quiet, not that he has any 
underhand methods. There are two classes of growers served by nurserymen, and 
by the seed trade, that is to say, there is the commercial grower who wants the best 
fruit tree he can buy, and he will pay the price. On the other hand there are a 
_very large number who buy an apple tree and don’t know one variety from another, 
or the difference between a one, two, three or five-year-old tree. They buy the tree, 
mainly on the strength of a beautiful colored illustration in the agent’s book. ‘The 
bulk of the nurseryman’s trade is made up of small orders, from people in towns 
and cities and villages and the country districts, who are planting just a few trees 
at a time. You have no idea of the number of fruit trees sold in Toronto every 
year. Those people pay good prices for their trees, and they make. up, J should 
say, 75 or 80 per cent. of the nurseryman’s business—that is to say, small orders to 
small planters all over the country. Now a fruit grower can go to a nurseryman, 
pick out what he wants and pay the price and get good satisfaction, but that is 
because the nurseryman has quantities of stock there. You have the same situation 
here. You have those who are interested in quality of the seed first. You know 
that price does not stick you. But the seed trade is made up just exactly like the 
nursery trade, of thousands of small orders from other people, who scarcely know 
‘cabbage from cauliflower, or cabbage from turnips. The ordinary small gardener. 
‘of every small town, city and country, wherever you find gardens, constitutes the 
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big part of their custom. The inexperienced grower who does not know vegetables 
or seeds, forms the larger percentage of the seed trade. The solution of this 
matter from your standpoint is up to somebody who will make it a point to grow 
seeds for you, who will make a specialty of your requirements, and who will not 
try to revolutionize the’ seed trade. I think myself that there is now, and there 
will be in the future, an opportunity for some man in Canada, say in Ontario, to 
go into the growing of certain lines of seed, the kinds that you want, for instance. 
I don’t know why somehkody should not make a business of supplying men with 
strictly high-class Golden Celery Seed. He could make money out of it at 
the price you would be willing to pay, certainly he could make a good thing out 
of it. I have had some experience along that line, and I have been able to secure 
as high as five pounds of seed from five plants, and one pound of celery seed is worth 
$1.50 an ounce and up. Figure it out. There is money in that. I don’t know 
much about cauliflower. I have not had much experience, but I don’t see why 
there is not an opportunity for some one there too. There is an opening for the 
best grades of onion seed. As to some of the cheaper seeds like beet, I do not know 
how much of a margin, or how much of opportunity there is in their growth. 
Some day that thing will be worked out by a grower, or else it is going to be worked 
out by some seedsman, who will go into the thing and cater especially to the market 
earden trade. Some secdsmen are beginning to do it already, but the bulk of the 
seed trade never will, and you will never get the seed you want from the seed 
trade in general, any more than the fruit grower will get the kind of fruit tree he 
wants from the nurseryman, unless someone will make a specialty to secure it for 
him at a special price. ~ 

Your problem has three corners, or three phases—one is nomenclature, 
dealing with the names, and there is certainly a lot to be said for the arguments 
presented by Prof. Durst with regard to limiting the number of names that one 
variety can be known by. I think, however, we understand that point very clearly, 
its significance and its application. Then there is the point of standardizing of 
type. It strikes me, here is a matter of very considerable importance. Along with 
that I would consider ihe question of the quality of seed which I have just 
discussed. Now the quality of the seed is the foundation of the whole thing. If 
you can get the right quality of seed, of course of the right variety, you have got 
what you are after, and you might say that nomenclature and standardization are 
already settled. 

The man who knows most about this business in Canada is our good friend, 
Mr. McMeans. Mr. McMeans is now in the employ of the Dominion Seed Division, 
making it his special business to find seed growers who will try out seed growing 
here. They will have to be new men, of course, because there are not any men in 
this country who have been following up that line, but he is making it his special 
business, and is trying to find men who will. Bere 

He goes farther than that, and is successful in placing with the seed trade 
the seed which is being grown, and which will be grown in Canada. If he will tell 
you what he is doing from day to day, you will see that this thing is moving for- 
ward. Standardization is on the way. As to taking up what Prof. Durst suggests 
in trial ground work, that is good work. J have found in my travels that the men 
who know varieties of vegetables prepare our work for the seed firms. They are 
in charge of the trial grounds of the seed firms. If we can have our Government 
institutions take up trial ground work systematically and test out the. results 
properly, it will be good; it will take time to cover the crops there are, but still 
‘we can cover one crop in each institution, and’ then if we can establish standard 
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types: of celery, cabbage, cauliflower, etc., we will have something that “we 


can put mto the hands of those who want to grow seed. We can say 


there is the accepted variety type, there is the standard, and moreover, I hope and 
I expect that Mr. McMeans will be able to put into your hands stock seed, high 
grade, pure-bred, or as near to it as you can get of those things. 


A. McMzans: Everybody present who has had any experience with seed 
firms will know how hard it is to get any reliable information, and it has been 
slow, up-hill work to gain the confidence of seed firms, to get the information to 
work on. We have no trial grounds in, this country that we can use, and I have 
been availing myself of trial grounds on seedmen’s farms. I will give you an 
instance of what I saw about where seed grows, or where it came from. This was 
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Gooseberries—A favorite English small fruit, which is becoming more popular in Canada. 


in peas. The seed stock was originally grown in Michigan, it was sent to Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Wisconsin and grown there. A year later a sample was brought 
back and put on the trial grounds of Michigan. How much difference was there 
between the three stocks? You could find almost as much difference as you could 
in three different varieties. Our California seed was a week earlier and 6 inches 
dwarfer than Wisconsin, and the Idaho seed was a week earlier and 6 inches 
taller. Now there was that much difference just in the one season, so it is 
necessary when you are buying peas to know where your stock is grown. Take a pea 
that will take sixty days here to mature a crop fit for table use. In Idaho or 
Montana it will take eighty on account of the slower growth. Find out all these 
differences when you can arrive at a basis to work on. I have taken it upon myself 
to talk the matter over with Prof. Crow, and with Mr. Palmer, of Vineland 
Station, to do some work along standardization, to render assistance in the matter. 
So far we have got to where Prof. Crow is making tests on beets and onions, and 
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Mr. Palmer on tomatoes. This work is to be carried along at least three years. We 
have gone along slowly, in getting into the good graces of the seedsmen, until at 
the present time, I have got one or two firms that are quite willing to believe 
that 50 per cent. of their orders for fruit and vegetable seeds could be grown in 
Canada. The thing is now to find responsible growers to grow those seeds. ‘There 
is no reason why we, in a country like this, with a.climate as varied as ours, cannot 
find a spot that will grow good onion seed in Ontario successfully at a basis that 
will pay. That vegetable growers will pay for seed, has been fairly well 
demonstrated. We can grow our stock seed here, because seed men do not care 
very much how much their stock seed costs, so long as it is right.- And we can 
move it out to some of the valleys of British Columbia, and bring it back here to 
our seed firms. And that is the basis we have got to work on. You pick up the 
seed catalogues to- day advertising Eastern grown onion seed. There is not enough 
onion seed grown in the east to Side one seed firm. If there is, I want to know ~ 
where it is grown. I can’t find it. We can grow seeds, I latin: as well here as 
they can in Michigan, but we have got to have somebody who has enough enter- 
prise in him to put in the necessary machinery. We have one seed firm, at least, 
that goes after the onion grower’s trade through Ohio and Michigan, and that same 
seed firm sells to the small seed dealers through the country, but yet they go after 
that trucker’s trade, and nobody says a word about it, and there is no reason’ why 
we can’t build up a business in this country. Somebody some day will have nerve 
enough to do it, and go after it and make money, and people will wonder why 
somebody did not do it before. 


- CELERY. 


CHARLES SYER, BARTONVILLE. 


In order to produce a first-class crop of celery, it is advisable to make sure 
that the seed is of the best quality obtainable. I prefer French grown seed, and 
use it whenever it may be obtained, the variety used most extensively being — 
Paris Golden Yellow. 4 

I always make it a practice of securing my seed a year ahead, and test this out 
by planting a small quantity, and am able to prove to my own satisfaction that I 
have the type that I want. 

Having no green house, all my celery is planted in hotbeds. The soil in 
these beds is of a sandy loam, having considerable sand mixed with it. This soil 
is used for one year only, as I have found new soil produces stronger plants free 
from disease. When the beds have been prepared, and the soil raked down even, 
they are allowed to stand for three or four days, so that all weed seeds may 
germinate, and the temperature of the bed has become normal. These young 
weeds are destroyed, and the bed is then ready for planting the celery seed. A mark 
is made with the edge of a lath, and the seed is sown in this drill at a depth of 4- 
inch. The seed is then covered with a thin layer of fine sand, two thicknesses of 
newspaper being laid over this, to hasten germination of seed, and prevent the soil 
from drying out. As soon as the seed germinates the papers are removed. 

It is important that the hotbed be carefully ventilated to prevent damping 


off, and the sash should be raised*on the pe side to that from which the wind 
is blowing. | 7 
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When the seedlings are 14-inch to an inch high, they are transplanted into 
other hotbeds, about two or three inches apart. They are carefully attended 
watered, cultivated and ventilated until they are large enough to be transplanted 
to the field. 

In planting out of doors, I pay particular attention to the cultivation of the 
soil, so that it is in a fine condition, free from any lumps. 1 plough down from 50 
to 75 tons of manure per acre each year, and also use about 1,000 lbs. of ground 
bone to the acre; planting is usually commenced the first of June, the plants 
being set in rows three feet apart, and in the row 6 inches to 8 inches apart. I 
use my hand for making the hole for the plants and press the soil firm well 
around the roots. Cultivation is kept up to keep the soil in a fine condition. 
_ Nitrate of soda at the rate of 200 lbs. to the acre is applied two or three times 
in the season, in order to hasten the growth. 

When the plants have reached the marketable size, they are bleached with 
12-inch boards. These are set along each side of the row, and are held close to 
the plants by means of stakes driven in at the ends of each board. In from ten 
days to two weeks the hedge will become well bleached and ready for market. 

We commence spraying in the seed bed, and use bordeaux mixture 4-4-40, 
with a knapsack sprayer, as fine a spray as possible being used on the young 
seedlings. After the plants have been set in the field, we use a barrel sprayer, 
covering four rows at a time, three nozzles to a row, so placed that the mixture is 
applied to the sides of the row; this is continued each week until the boards are 
set up. 

For late celery the variety Evans’ Triumph is used, and seed for this is 
planted in a clean piece of black muck. After it has been in the rough leaf it is 
thinned out, so that eight or ten plants are left to the inch. We usually set these 
plants ‘out in the field about the middle of July. 

Each year I store considerable celery for winter trade, my storage house being 
built to hold 30,000 to 40,000 heads. We start packing the celery in the corner 
of the building, and stand it straight up and cover the roots with a little loose 
soil. The plants are set as close together as possible, and a few days after they 
have been set, they freshen up, and some growth takes place while in this house. 
This celery is usually sold about Christmas season, and brings in about 30 per 
cent. more than would have been received in the Fall. The main point of storage 
of celery to my mind is the regulation of the temperature to as near freezing as 
‘possible, and this is done by means of control of ventilators located in the roof 
of the storage house. , 


IRRIGATION. 
T. M. Munnicgan, OTTAwa. 


I have been asked to say something on a feature of vegetable growing, which 
has been receiving considerable attention the past two or three years, and in which 
I have been experimenting for some time, that is overhead irrigation. It may be 
thought out of place for a comparative novice like myself to advance any improved 
or new ideas regarding vegetable growing in a gathering of experts, in that most 
interesting and useful department of our national industry; but I take it we are all 
here to learn, to give and take of our experiences in our varied methods of vegetable 
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growing, and in the wider and equally interesting and valuable field of horti- 
culture, and realizing that a building is made up of its parts and though some 
of these parts are small, it nevertheless takes all to complete the structure, I there- 
fore take courage to present my limited experience in this particular phase of our 
common work. It may be said that with proper location and soil, the vegetable | 
grower may with careful cultivation and intelligent selection of what to grow, 
manage to have a fairly satisfactory balance to his credit at the end of the year; 
but there are periods in most seasons when the drought is so great that it is most 
difficult to save some crops from partial ruin on account of lack of moisture, and, 
should the dry season be prolonged, complete ruin is almost certain. This serious 
state of affairs may now be overcome by the overhead system of. irrigation. 

Some four years ago my attention was directed by conversation and reading to 
this method of irrigation, and I became so impressed with its value in overcoming 
the lack*of moisture conditions in any extensive vegetable growing that in the 
autumn of 1913, I started the erection of an overhead system of irrigation on my 
own grounds. I secured a Gould’s single acting triplex pump. Now this pump 
for irrigation work cannot be improved upon, and let me advise anyone contem- 
plating installing an irrigation plant to get a pump sufficiently large and powerful 
to do present work with ease, and also fit to meet your wants should you wish to 
extend your plant. Having placed the motor and pump I ran my service line 
through the centre-of the field so that irrigation lines run right and left off service 
line. The pipe lines with nozzles attached are 50 ft. apart running parallel. Hach 
line is placed on 114-inch black iron pipe posts 644 ft. above ground, and set in 
cement 4 ft. deep and 18 ft. apart, and can water from 2 to 3 acres at one time. 

I have seen several plants where the posts were only 4 ft. high. I consider 
the posts 6 ft. 6 in. high is a decided advantage in that it enables you to cross- 
cultivate and level your ground when preparing the land in the spring time. 

The spray nozzles are generally inserted 4 ft. apart and in a straight line. 
Bach line of pipe is controlled by a union with a strainer to stop all sediment from 

choking the nozzles. There is also a lever at each line end fastened to the union 
by which the spray can be turned to either side at will, and to any elevation. 

j The great advantage and value of a controlled irrigation is evident in planting 
time, when the ruinous effects of a hot sun or wind can be overcome by turning 
a refreshing shower on recently set out plants, that might otherwise be ruined, and 
thus a great deal of replanting is avoided, and labour and time saved. Another 
advantage is that growth checks may be largely overcome by judicious spraying at 
times, and thus a finer crop of vegetables produced. Besides vegetables that do best 
in a cool moist rootage can be given te a greater degree the conditions they require — 
by having controlled overhead irrigation. } 

Another feature, and one from which I benefited this last season when the 
early frosts set in, was by spraying early in the morning. It seemed to draw the 
frost out with less injury to the plant, but my experience along this line has been 
limited. | 

I also benefited very materially in growing a crop of 10,000 plants of cauli- 
flower. At the time of transplanting, the July drought had already set in, and not 
one plant would have survived had it not been for irrigation, and I may be 

pardoned in feeling a pride when complimented by. my customers on the cauli- 
~ flower I grew solely from having overhead irrigation. | 

It has been questioned by a great many as to whether spraying is equally 
valuable on clay, and the more porous soils; my own land is a clay soil, and some 

of it rather heavy. There are features in a clay soil when spraying is invaluable 
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after a very heavy shower of rain. It is well known to those having a clay soil that 
if the soil is not loosened by cultivation it bakes and hardens. It is almost impos- 
sible to work it properly, and should you not be able to do so just at the proper 
time, your crop is seriously injured, if not altogether destroyed, but by judicious 
spraying for a short time you can restore the soil to its proper condition for working, 
and thus save the crop. | , 

My observation has led me further, and I am sure of wonderful results. I,am 
at the present time constructing a cemented pit to catch the seepage from the 
manure heap, which is also on a cemented floor considerably above the pit. The 
floor is built with a gradual slope, and is connected to pit with a strainer and valve. 
The pit is directly under suction line of irrigation pump. The quantity of liquid 
taken from the pit can be regulated by a valve as it is applied to the growing 
crops, and in this way the plant food may be applied just at a time when it is most 
needed, and the nitrate loss of the manure reduced to a minimum. 


Cabbage on Mr. J. J. Davis’ Farm, showing the benefits of the Skinner System in an 
unfavorable season. 


In the past we have been watering our manure heaps in the field to keep from 
fire fanging, and the loss through seepage has been great, and the soil beneath the 
pile of manure is lost for at least two years. : : a 

I would in conclusion, emphasize the wisdom of getting the best seed possible, 
even though high priced, as I am satisfied from my own experience that there is an 
enormous loss to vegetable growers owing to the poor quality of seed offered by 
some seedsmen. | : 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions so far as my knowledge permits, 
and also be glad to receive pointers regarding my future contemplated plans. 

Tuos. DetwortH: I had the pleasure some time ago of going over Mr. 
Mulligan’s place. If any of you are down at Ottawa it would be well to go out 
there, and if he treats you as well as he treated me you will not be sorry you went. 
In regard to these posts that he sets in the ground some 3 or 4 feet in cement, I do 
not agree with Mr. Mulligan in regard to that style of construction. We set those 
pipes in the ground, just driving them in. The danger is that in driving around 
with the team you are liable to drive up against and injure them, and, if 
they are set in cement, it will not prevent breaking them. I suppose I replace 
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two or three posts in the summer, and it takes but a very short time, whereas if you 
have a hole four or five feet deep and set in cement it will take a team of horses 
and the best part of a day to pull it out, and you are much more liable, if it is set 
in.cement, to break it than if they are merely driven in the ground. Then he has 
his 6 or V feet above the ground. ‘There is only one advantage that I see in having 
the pipes so high above the ground. You can drive under them and work your 
land in that way. Now most of us adopt one way of making rows in our fields or 
gardens.. I put those posts only 4 feet high, and apart from the advantage of 
being able to drive under them all the advantages tend the other way, if you have 
your irrigation lines not more than 4 or 5 feet above the ground. We get 1-inch 
pipe second hand for about $20 a ton, and cut in 6-foot lengths and drive in about 
1 or 2 feet. Further, if you have it up 6 or 7 feet the weight of the pipe laying 
upright in a wind such as we are having to-day causes a leverage very much 
greater, and it is much more liable to get out of alignment where you have the 
pipe as high as that. We have experimented with several heights. We have tried 
it at % feet, 6 feet, and now I have lowered them to 4 feet. They are very much 
easier, because in spite of all the strainers that I get, once in a while we get a 
clogged nozzle, and it is very much easier to clean them when they are only 4 feet 
above the ground. But in lowering the pipes remember one point. You want to 
have them so high that you will not injure them by driving against them. I once 
saw an outfit with 2 feet above the ground—have them up not less than 4 feet. 
If you have them too low and the nozzle lines are not more than 2 feet above the 
ground, in driving close to them the whiffletrees will break off the nozzles. 

Now with regard to what you can do with irrigation. I do not want to go over 
the same ground as I did last year, but with every year’s experience with it we 
learn something new. The Skinner Irrigation properly constructed with proper 
source of supply will supply moisture, but it will not regulate temperature, and a 
great deal of our trouble this year, outside of the lack of moisture, was from the 
temperature. Take the soft rot in cauliflower. It is a problem that I want further 
experience with, to say just how far it is safe to supply all the moisture that you 
think a crop of cauliflower needs when you have the thermometer standing from 
90 to 100 every day. You have the conditions there for soft rot when you supply 
the moisture. The problem is to know how much water to supply. But it is not 
every year that we have such heat as we had this year.. There are some crops that 
seem as though they can do with an unlimited supply of water. Take cabbage this 
year. I just finished a crop cf fall cabbage, and we know what kind of weather 
we had around Toronto through August and September. We started on one side 
of our patch. We had a patch of cauliflower and after planting the cauliflower we 
finished up with cabbage. We had the irrigation on our cauliflower and in turning 
it one way we covered a few rows of cabbage. We had never thought of using it 
on the cabbage, but I noticed that these three or four rows of cabbage were coming — 
~ along so fast, and I went to work and fixed things so that we got it along on the 
others. Gradually we shifted it and got it over the whole thing. That crop would: 
have been an-utter loss, whereas we made a good thing out of it. As it is, it is all 
sold and I got the highest price 1 ever got for cabbage, and as already stated, the 
erop would have been a total loss without irrigation. — Py te vanes 

Another thing that T did last year was double cropping. In early potatoes I 
was fortunate enough this year to get first prize in the Field Crop. That patch of 
potatoes was dug just as soon as we could get the judge here to attend to his” 
business and get them dug and marketed some time in July, about the 12th or 15th, 
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and then the ground was prepared and plowed. The ground was planted with 
celery and we are to-day marketing a crop of celery that was taken off about an acre 
of ground, about 27,000 plants of celery. Now that combination would have been 
impossible so far as that piece of land is concerned; I would not have been able to 
do anything during the dry weather we had through August and September, we 
would have gotten nothing at all off it if we had not had irrigation. The whole of 
that second crop of celery is made possible simply by irrigation. I had another 
patch of celery put in early that was a failure as it was affected with black heart, 
but I don’t think the irrigation had anything to do with that. 

J. J. Davis: I had a crop of early celery grown under the ee system. 
I had no black heart. 


—— - 


ADDRESS. 


W. B. RoapHouss, Deputy MINISTER or AGRICULTURE, TORONTO. 


In the first place I thank this Association on behalf of the Department of Agri- 
culture for their very kind courtesy in postponing this gathering on account of the 
funeral of the late Minister of our Department. I quite appreciate the fact that 
that action was not without a certain degree of inconvenience to many, and while the 
circumstances were lamentable, we feel that by that action you have shown your 
sympathy in a very graceful manner, and the Department, which has suffered the 
loss. of its official head, the members of the Department who have suffered the loss 
of a friend, the members of this Association and other associations who have lost a 
friend, both officially and in a very large number of cases personally, all of us 
appreciate this expression of sympathy and will remember your kindliness in that 
regard. While, however, my first word is, therefore, necessarily one of reference 
to. the departed Minister, I realize that those of us who are left behind have to 
wrestle with the problems of the living. We must bend our energies even more 
than ever before in solving the problems from day to day as we go along that we 
may individually be more successful and as a country be more prosperous and more 
of a factor in the crisis through which we are passing. As one listens to the wind 
whistling about the building at the present time, we are perhaps inclined to forget 
some of the acute problems which you men had to face not very many months ago, 
in the excessive period of drought and heat which was the common experience of 
those engaged in all kinds of agriculture in the Province this year. It is not very 
long ago, and yet it is so long that many people when they are confronted with 
higher prices for the products which it is necessary to consume, think that these 
large prices are merely going into the pockets of the men who are the producers. 
If they had had to contend with the difficulties which you had to contend with, and 
which you overcame to the extent of your success, they would realize that there is 
not in any case one dollar too much going into the pockets of the men whose labor 
and intelligence combined to produce the products of the soil in the very dry season 
through which we have passed. These things, however, quickly pass from the 
memory, and it is necessary to remind the people at large of the fact that we cannot 
be confronted with these conditions and suffer such a depleted production without, ° 
at the same time, requiring a larger return per unit, per bushel, or per pound, as 
the case may be, of that which has been produced. Those who are at all in touch 
with the problem cannot help but realize that the producer is the one who of all men 
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is not being overpaid, and it is a simple matter of arithmetic that even although 
potatoes are twice the usual price, it is not of any avail if you have one-third only 
of the usual crop. This is just an illustration of one branch of the industry of 
agriculture, and I am sure it is equally true in many other lines. These conditions, 
however, have to be met, and having come through the trials of the past year we 
are now looking forward to the season which lies ahead, im the hope and confidence 
that we will be favored by Providence with more favorable conditions than those 
which have existed during the past season. In so doing, however, we can not over- 
look the fact that there will-be some conditions still present, and possibly the most 
prominent one will be the shortage of labor resulting from the counter-demands 
made at the present time in the prosecution of the war. ‘The problem is often 
asked: “ How are we to keep up our production if the men are to be taken away 
from the avenues of production.” That is a problem which.it is not easy to answer. 
There is, however, one way and one way only in which to a degree, at least, some- 
thing may be accomplished, and that is by utilizing the very best methods. known to 
science, known to those who have put these methods of science to practical applica- 
tion, and thereby perhaps realize’ higher and larger returns. You do well, there- 
fore, in coming together in this conference to study these methods; and from this 
-conference I am sure it will-go out in the various ways of your organization, through 
all its local branches, the diffusion of the information, which will be most helpful 
in enabling men who are laboring under the handicaps of the shortage of help, if 
not mayhap also of adverse weather conditions, to make the very best possible 
returns which can be made under these circumstances. It goes without saying—in 
-fact, it is hardly necessary to repeat what is so often said—that the duty of all at 
the present time is to lend every effort, put forward every ounce of strength in 
adding +o our production, or in contributing in any other way possible to the 
strength of our country at this particularly trying time, and I am sure that at this 
conference and through this conference, as well as through the local conferences 
which will be held through the coming winter, you will make a very substantial 
contribution in that regard. I need hardly add that the Department, as in the 
past, will be prepared to stand back of you, to work with you, and through you, in 
the accomplishment of the objects which we have mutually at heart, of mutual 
benefit, and of benefit to the Province as a whole. f 
J. J. Davis: There are two methods of putting up pipes, the one mentioned 
by’Mr. Mulligan and the other by Mr. Delworth. I use both and am not satisfied 
with either, and I saw at Mr. Cooke’s place at Cataraqui another system. I do not 
know whether it is better; that is for him to say. There is a large post put up at 
each end and a wire suspended across. The great advantage is that you can work 
all around underneath. The trouble with the system that the rest of us are using 
is that you have a row all along where the pipes are that you cannot plow. You 
cannot manure unless you drive along with a wagon and throw it in. With their 
method they can run the manure spreader in and cultivate it just the same as 
though there was no Skinner system occupying the land. Unless there is a great 
disadvantage through swinging in the wind or something of that kind I think it 1s 
the best method. | : 

JT. M. Mutiican: ‘The post I use is 114-inch pipe. I have never succeeded yet. 
in drawing it off; the pipe is too strong. I am able to plow right up against the 
post by plowing with one horse and shifting the clevis on my plow, which sets the 
plow in another 12 inches, I have been able to plow against each post without wast- 
ing any ground. As far as the short post is concerned it is impossible for me to 
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level the ground without cross cultivation. as you leave open a ) furrow between — 
every line. 2 

Won. CooxE: The posts : are all right, but the wire is handier; at least we find 
it so. Ours is about 70 yards long, and we have one post at the centre and one at 
each end. You have less trouble when cultivating. — | 

A MermBer: Do you find that in the wind the wire swings much? 

W. Cooke: It works all right. In the centre that wire will sag. We shorten 
it and bring it up level then we fasten it to the centre post. We have had no 
trouble so far, but, of course, we have only had: it two years 

A MempBer: What kind of, posts do you use ? 

W. Cooke: Old telegraph posts, the wire is 10 feet high, this allows for some 
sag in the centre, but still the team can go under. 


Some types of onions, 


A Memper: What kind of wire do you use? 

W. Cooke? No. 7. 

F,. F. Reeves: Have you any trouble with the nozzles clogging? 

W. Cooxn: No, we can reach our wires with a hammer to clean the nozzles. 

J.J. Davis: I thought that method was so superior to the other that I got some 
old telephone posts that had been cut off above the ground. Some of them are 
20 feet long and a good size, I bought a few to put up just to see if it would work 
out a little better, I did not know what size wire to get for the top, but concluded that 
No. 7 would do. I told my son to bung some, but as he could net get that size, he 
protight No. 6.. 

THos, DenworrH; By the time you have had those big posts for a year or two 
you will get back to the ordinary posts again. I went over C. W. Skinner’s place 
in New Jersey. His cables had sagged so that the pipe was bending down, and as 
that means loose joints in 4 short time his foreman showed usa turnbuckle arrange-- 
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ment for tightening that. Now the main thing that you gain by having it sus- 
pended on a cable with two or three posts is that you are able to plow all the 
ground. If you have these posts set in a line it does not make a bit of difference 
whether they are 15 feet or 150 feet apart. Those posts, with us, are put i 
16 feet apart. When we open the ground at the post we do it with one horse. 
When we close it we do it with one horse. When you are opening with a one-horse 
plow you can do it and leave a strip not more than 4 inches wide. That strip 
we work with a fork and it does not take very many minutes to do. We are not 


using a manure spreader yet, because there is no spreader on the market that puts _ 


it on as thick as we require. We turn the ground back and do not need. to do any 
digging. You spoke about the waste. We always put a row of whatever crop we 
are growing under the pipe between the posts. You can work up as close with the 
scuffler as to any other row you have in the field. And there is no more work in 
growing it except when you are opening your ground, we dig that piece with a fork. 
I cannot see where the saving is in that cable except where you are going to cross 
work your ground. For the last two years, or since we have been using irrigation, 
we have used a certain harrow and it levels and loosens as well. ‘There are 45 or 50 
small disks with a levelling board combined. The big problem that T found was 
how to use that strip of ground under the nozzle line. 


ADDRESS. 


I. GC. Swart, Toronto. 


I was brought up on the farm and feel at home among you. Referring to the 
discussion on seed potatoes yesterday, while at Beamsville, I met Mr. Robertson, and 
he said he is going this summer to make an experiment, hire an expert to try 
and get a good line of seed potatoes. He realizes that they need something down in 
the fruit district so that they can raise more potatoes than they have in the past. 
I thought it was very good and certainly endorse it, and told him I would give him 
any assistance I could. 

Regarding seed celery: 1 was talking to one of. your vegetable growers at 
Sarnia last Saturday and he is going to experiment next year on celery seed. I 
believe he raises somewhere around 25 to 30 acres per year. The celery seed has 
been a serious problem with him, and he told me to tell you that next year he 
would be able to give you some results from our experimental test. We cannot do 
this until next fall, but he expects to be dble to give his experiences in growing 
celery seed. He is also trying an experiment of meeting the early market on celery 
by: putting some celery in cold storage. He says when celery is a good crop it is a 
cheap thing, but you will always notice if is a high price in the spring. He has 
put in ten acres for an experimental test. 1 thought that was quite interesting to 
you vegetable growers of Ontario here, because we know that celery in the spring 
is a very scarce article, and, if we in Ontario can put some of our own goods on 
the market, we will be able to get a larger price for our goods. Three years ago a 
young man in the city bought three or four carloads of potatoes at a very cheap 
price, put them in cold storage, carried them over that year-and got a good price 
for them the following season. ged : | oY pee iggies 

Regarding the fertilizer; fertilization is only m its early stage at the present 
time. As the Professor was saying here a few minutes ago, it is pretty hard work | 
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to get just the right mixtures in each locality, and we as a company expect to carry 
-on several experimental tests throughout the Province of Ontario. We are going to 
try using various mixtures to see which will give the best results. 

I expect to carry on a test with one of the largest tomato growers in the Vine- 
land district, and we are going to use different mixtures to see which will produce 
the best and most solid tomato for the market. We want the vegetable growers of 
Ontario to feel at home, to write us asking any questions and we will be prepared 
to answer. I don’t know just how to term it, or what we are going to do, but we 
are thinking of giving a prize for-the best results. We are going to leave it to 
your secretary here to make a proposition for the Province of Ontario. Because 
we know that if fertilizers are to give results it has to be through the grower, and 
we think if we can get 100 or 150 people interested in trying it out and get their 
experiences, we will know what the country needs. But we want to get results. 
Results are what you are after, and I believe you will agree with me that fertilizing 
is a matter of experience at the present time. Now we find with the American 
fertilizer companies they have carried on these experiments and they have proved 
of benefit to the growers, and we want to do something. We would be glad to get 
in touch with any of you gentlemen in this matter. 

J. Lockiz WILson: Mr. Swart has come here to offer sueeatial prizes for 
the proposition. The point is how to arrange the matter. It will have to be done 
either through the Agricultural Department or through the Vegetable Growers’ 
Association. The results will have to be examined, competitors will be required to 
have their crops, whatever quantity, whatever size of crop you will determine on, 
they will need to be judged when the Garden Competition is being judged in order 
- to save the expense of the judges going to the same place twice. I do not like to 
have the responsibility of it all on my own shoulders, but would like to have a few 
of you associated with it. 


DISCUSSION ON IRRIGATION. 
O. J. Ross, VINELAND STATION. 


I would like to make a few suggestions and tell you what we are trying to do 
-over there. It is our object to try out the system and find out the exact gain and 
profit from its use. There is no doubt in my mind that it is a profitable proposi- 
tion to any vegetable grower or small fruit grower; it is just a question of systems 
and the availability of water supply. 

Regarding the height of pipes holding the overhead pipes we have gece es 
fixtures somewhat over 6 feet high set in cement, and we follow Mr. Delworth’s plan 
of planting a row underneath the pipe and cultivate’as closely as possible, and we 
have had no trouble in working the land, we have careful teamsters who are used . 
‘to working around fruit. trees and they scarcely ever touch*the pipe. We have 
had considerable trouble with the nozzles clogging, in fact, sometimes the whole 
“pipe would be stopped up. This was due to the water in the lake being dirty at the 
time we were pumping, when there is a high wind and our intake pipe is not out far 
‘enough to ‘get clean water. We have found that it costs approximately $3. 60° to 
“irrigate an acre for ten hours, putting on 1 inch of water... We have a Jarge pump 
and can handle an acre and a half at once. . Our whole system consists of a little 
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more than three acres with adjoining check plots. This past season we have had 
favorable results on practically every crop excepting some early beets and our straw- 
berries. The early season was so wet that we did not do any irrigating, and con- — 
sequently there was no gain from it. We have an eight-horse gasoline engine for 
pumping. The whole system has been in use the third season now and our average 
results are favorable on the whole, and while we are not prepared to give any real 
definite ‘figures yet, owing to the variability of the different seasons, as it takes a 
number of seasons to get at hard, downright facts, we have raspberries, straw- 
berries, asparagus and all the other vegetables throughout the season under the 
system. This season we have saved on our raspberry crop almost one-third its 
normal yield. In other words, we increased our yield almost three times in two of 
our varieties, or over twice the amount on the unirrigated.. We also had great 
success in starting a second crop of beets and carrots and red cabbage and cauli- 
flower. | ; 

J. J. Davis: What success did you: have with strawberries ? | . 

0. J. Ross: It was practically even this year. I did not irrigate them, but 
last year we had a net profit of something like $60 an acre. | 

J. J. Davis: It has been my experience that strawberries were the least re- 
sponsive of anything to irrigation. . | 

0. J. Ross: In my own opinion I would not install an irrigation system for 
berries unless I was in a very dry district. I would depend more on cultivation. 
Irrigation is not the only factor for increasing such a crop as that, as they and ~ 
other vegetable crops want good soil. Water is simply one of the factors. I find 
from the irrigation results I have had some very interesting experiments by the use 
of nitrate of soda, in the case of beets and carrots and also to a slight extent on 
celery. I apply it at the rate of about 800 pounds an acre, put on in about five 
different applications of a week or ten days apart. I.had one instance at least 
where the benefits were greater than water. It had a greater effect than irrigation, 
that together with irrigation made a further increase, but not to such an extent as 
the nitrate alone. ? 

TF. F. Reeves: That is a very heavy application. Would the results more than 
compensate for the expense in applying 800 pounds to the acre? 

That would run this year over $60 an acre for nitrate of soda. 

O. J. Ross: I think it would pay. 

Tos. DELWORTH: What is the pressure of your pump. rear 

0. J. Ross: We have a gauge on our pump and it ranges between 30 and 40 
pounds. ; 


GREENHOUSE TOMATO GROWING. 


J. D. NAarIRN, HAMILTON. 


I have six King houses, they are 112 feet long and 25 feet wide, and a lean-to 
house where I grow the plants. Then I have a 40-ioot house (Lord and Burnham) 
125 feet long. I also have a Lord and Burnham house 75 feet wide and 191 feet 
long. And the whole plant is heated: by steam. hin nie Chee eat eee 

For the winter crop I grow lettuce. One: year I grew tomatoes in the winter 
time but owing to this new blight I have discontinued to: grow them in the winter — 
time, and in the spring I grow tomatoes; about 10,500 plants.. I sow the seed 
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about the 1st of January. Last year I had trouble getting the seed and it was 
sown about the middle of February. The variety I grew last year was Carter's 
Sunrise. I also grew about 500 of Bonny Best; when the Bonny Best, about four 
years ago, were at their best, I had a perfect crop of them, but lately somehow or 
other the seed seems to have gone back and that is why I have discontinued them. 
The first two trusses seem to set alright, but the others do not fill out properly, 
while with Carter’s Sunrise, the tcmato is not so large, it seems to bring more per 
average plant. Some of the growers don’t like them, but I grow them all on the 
ground, not on benches. And they seem to produce a little larger size by grow- 
ing on the ground than they do by growing on the benches. J have two benches 
where I grow the plants and I grow tomatoes on the benches after the plants are 
taken off, but I never can get the size on the benches that I do on the ground. Some 


Curing onions for shipping. Photo by J. J. Campbell. 


people say that one can average five, six or seven. pounds to a plant, but I am 
perfectly satisfied with an average of four. Out of 10,500 plants you might run 
across some that run up verv high in weight, but the 400 or 500 blighted ones in a 
season cut the average down to four pounds a plant. Some plants will yield more, 
other plants not so many, but the average is about four pounds. 

Now as far as growing plants is concerned you all know that help will be very 
scarce. Last year 1 was late getting started with them and the season seemed to 
be open and just in my line, therefore, I got a crop off in good shape. In other 
years I generally plant them all in 4-inch pots, but this year I was short of help 
and rushed, and I dug them out of the flats and planted them in after the lettuce 
was off, and they seemed to go right along when the bright weather was on and never 
stopped. I saw no signs of blight until about the middle of June. I waited ior 
the seed to come across from England rather than plant a cheaper variety of 
tomatoes and paid about $24 a pound for the seed. T have enough seed for two 
years yet. So far as tomato seed 1s concerned, if any grower can get a pound of 

5 V.G. 
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seed guaranteed to be free from blight it would be worth $1,000. This blight does © 
not seem to be in the soil or in the seed, it seems to me as though it was in the air. 
Perhaps not all of the growers are familiar with it. It attacks the top of the plant, 
and it will run right down and blacken the plant and disfigure the tomatoes. If 
you can catch it quick enough and cut it off within one or two bunches of the bottom 
you might be able to. get a couple of pounds of tomatoes off the vine. In a large . 
space if out of 10,000 plants you lose 400 or 500 you hardiy miss them, but in 
smaller areas it hits pretty hard. 

I started to put the tomatoes on the market about the Ist of June last year, the 
price was $3.25 for a basket of 15 lbs. and held there until the 1st of August; after 
that the price dropped. It never dropped below $2.50 until I had the crop off. 
The first fair picking of Carter’s Sunrise I had 70 baskets. I graded them closely 
and I only had one basket of seconds out of 70. The highest picking I had was 
225 baskets on the 7th of July, I think out of 225 baskets I had about 12 baskets 
of seconds. There were no culls, the seconds were just the smaller ones. 

As far as the blight is concerned for two years the Guelph College people have 
been working on it... I sent up.plants and diseased tomatoes and soil. I think they 
developed it once themselves, put I am not sure. I have not heard anything of it 
lately. If tomatoes are grown for the winter time it should be watched for a little 
‘more closely. I do not know how to check it. The only way I have is to see that 
‘the tomatoes are planted and taken care of right from the start, and kept growing, 
not stunted. Never water overhead with the Skinner system. Water underneath. 
Atter the fruit commences to set J cover the ground with a strawy mulch, which, 
when you water with a hose prevents the soil from splashing and helps to keep the 
plants moist, and, therefore, you only need to water about once a week. I stake 
with iron stakes. I drive them into the ground until they are solid. I never trim 
them before the first fruit sets and I tie with raffia. I get it from the seed store 
and throw it in a tank of water which softens it up, and if you tie with this it 
never cuts the stalks.. When I get from 5 to 8 trusses of fruit on a plant I stop it. 
By planting in rotation like that I have a continnal supply of tomatoes until the 
outside ones come in. The Bonny Best tomato seems to set good for me for a 
‘couple of trusses on the bottom then it stops. You might get some more on the 
top. I think that tomato was a good kind, but since there arose such a demand 
for it they seem to have got the seed all mixed up. 

Pror. Crow: What is the temperature in your house ? 

J. D. Narrn: I start to plant them in the houses anywhere from the Ist of 
March. I have planted them as Jate as the first of May. The temperature in 
March never goes below 60, the minimum is between 60 and %0. The highest’ 
temperature I get is 110 in the summer time. I figure on putting the tomatoes on 
the market about the 1st of June when the demand is on. Now they ask for 
tomatoes in the winter time, but at the price you would have to ask for them they 
might buy one basket per week and the demand does not seem to be there. In the 
spring crop just before the outside ones are on is when the demand seems to be 
heaviest. If I had a house heated with hot water and raised benches with sub- 
irrigation, I would not be afraid to grow them,for the winter time. 

Pror, Crow: What kind of soil have you got? 

J. D. Naren: It is a sandy soil. = 

Pror. Crow: Does it get fairly solid? , 

J. D. Natrn: Tf you walk on it. Do you think that the blight originally came 
from Michigan seed ? | 
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Pror. Crow: | don’t remember. 

J. D. Nairn: Where I first got the seed was from a seed store at Hamilton. 
I asked them where the seed was grown and they would not tell me. 1 wrote Prof. 
Howitt about it and he wrote them®again, and they told him it was grown in 
Michigan, and he traced it up and found the blight was very bad down there. I 
do not know how it can be in the seed because I had the seed direct from England 
and it has developed just the same. 

Pror. Crow: Do you think the tomato plant stands 110 degrees of temperature ? 

J. D. Natrn: Yes. When the crop is ripening. 

Pror. Crow: Do you think a young plant 2 or 3 feet high will stand it? 

J. D. Narrn: It will not. 

PF. F. REEvES: What fertilizer do you use? 

J. D. Narrn: Bonemeal. I used it more on account of the lettuce. hen I 
use the vegetable fertilizer same as on celery. 

Pror. Crow: Where did you get the seed ? 

J.D, Natrn: In Hamilton. Stokes claim they have a special strain of Bonny 
Best. I have grown the Industry, Stirling Castle, The Duke of York, and several 
other varieties, but the only one I could find that was up to date for the greenhouse 
business was Carter’s Sunrise. 

Pror. Crow: Is there any difference in those varieties with regard to disease ? 

J. D. Natrn: The Industry did not show it until late in the season, then it 


-seemed to take it harder than any of them.’ I grew a tomato called the Comet and 


only got one or two on a truss. It seemed to be an-awfully hard tomato, but for 
money making seemed a poor variety. 

THos, DetworrH: Did you ever try fertilizing with phosphoric acid? 

J. D.NartRn: No. 

Pror. Crow: When does the blight first show up in the season? 

J. D. Natrn: About the first week in June, but in the winter crop that I 
grew two years ago when Prof. Howitt. and Dr. Stone were down, it started in 
September. That was on the Bonny Best, and it seemed to attack the weakest 
plants first. I do not know whether that would have anything to do with a fall 
crop of tomatoes grown outside, whether they woula be grown in a frame in a hot 
wind, and they might get a check in some way, then when they are put inside they 
do not seem to grow and the plant might be stunted. That is why I think if-you 
have your ground in shape and can plant them out of the flats, when the plants are 
growing fast, and they do not get a check is better than potting them and moving 
them around and taking a chance on getting them dried out. 

I was greatly troubled with the white fly fhree years ago, while last year it 
jwas not noticeable at all: but vou should get rid of them at the start. Use 14- 
ounce cyanide potassium, 14-ounce sulphuric acid and 1 ounce of water to a 
thousand cubic feet air space. I put 2 ounces evanide, 4 ounces acid and 8 ounces 
water to a jar, and use six of them,in a house 75 x 191. 

A Memper: Do you find the bight alike in the small and large house? 

J. D. Natrn: In the big house the blight seemed to show up worse than ever 
until last year when the blight was worse in the smaller house. It seemed to 
attack the plants right along the path first. 

A Mraser: If the weather had been dull for a week or so and then came out 
very bright would that be the time the blight would affect them? 

J. D. Narrn: In the spring of last year I ran the boilers on until about the 
15th of June and never watered unless the sun was out. One thing that tomatoes 
do not like on their leaves is moisture. 
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A MeMBER: Is it not dangerous to stay in the house after you put in the 
chemicals to destroy the fly? 

. J. D. Narrn: I put water in the jars first, carry them around in the house 
then put in the acid and drop in the cyanide last when ready to go out. 

: A.,McMerans: Do you find any difference mixing up your acid in the water 

some hours before using it? 

J. D. Narrn: I never did that. I think it is better to go carefully with that 
acid and use it oftener, than to use it heavily, because if you have a lot of 
blossoms on, it will affect them. uf 

A Member: Should it be used on dark nights? 

J. D. Nairn: It can be used any time after dark. I had a slight touch of 
mildew in one of the houses last year, the first time we had it. 

J. J. Davis: We had it last summer. It is a disease we do not mind if 
it does not come too early, but if it comes early it stunts the crop. 

J. D. Natrn: I think to overcome that, you should fire a little longer and 
give plenty of air. 

J. J. Davis: After it starts the spot shows right through the leaf. First it_ 
shows on the top side of the leaf, then it keeps increasing rane the whole plant goes. 

J. D. Narrn: I have never seen that condition. I have seen the mildew 
act like that but I never saw red spots. J have seen the leaves dry up. They, 
of course, do that more or less later on in the season when the crop is nearly done. 

J. J. Davis: If this comes on before the trusses are set, the tomatoes on 
the top trusses are lost to you. 

J. D. Narn: It may appear to be a waste of money to run your boilers up 
to the 15th of June, but so far as spending $200 for that much more coal and 
labor, if a person can save that in a day or two, it is a good practice. 

J. J. Davis: Have you ever used liquid nicotine on ‘Jettuce? 

J. D. Narn: T use nicofume, that is a little more expensive than the nicotine, 
but it is much stronger and gives good results. 

J. J. Davis: How do you use it? 

J. D. Narrn: We put a tablespoonful to a water can or pail, then use a 
little spray pump. If the lettuce is not too large, the best policy would be to use 
the cyanide. Be sure the lettuce is perfectly dry. Start with a little, and then 
increase it. 

J. J. Davis: Ever since I have had a_greenhouse I have always secured all 
the tobacco stems for nothing; this year they wanted $12 a ton for them. There 
4s considerable water in them. 

J. D. Natrn: Are they allowed to sell them? 

A Memser: They are doing it. 

J. D. Narrn: In Hamilton there is a tobacco store, and we can get the 
‘stems whenever we want them. The ones you see advertised generally contain 
some kind of chemical. I would rather pay a little more money and get them 
direct from the tobacco stores. When growing lettuce, if the house is kept well 
ventilated and sweet, the green fly does not breed so readily. 

J. J. Davis: I always thought the opposite. 

J. LockiE WiLson: The method of shipping tomatoes to the exhibitions in 
the boxes we sent out with a layer of corrugated paper, or even a layer of ordinary 
heavy paper between the layers is proving very successful. .Tomatoes which . 
arrived at Ottawa in the very best shape were shipped by Thos. Delworth, the 
variety being Carter’s Sunrise. They were not a large tomato, being rather 
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. undersized but they were just exactly like the variety that is sold altogether on 
the market at Covent Garden, London, and I never saw tomatoes in better shape 
than those arrived in at Ottawa, after travelling by express, and some of the 
boxes had some of this excelsior packing around, helping a good deal, too. Ship- 
ping them in those boxes, two tiers well packed, is quite a success. When they 
go in baskets they get badly damaged. 

THos. DeLwortH: If you want a fancy price for tomatoes, try a few Sunrise 
on stakes this year. They produce very heavy crops, but take a lot of work, and 
they have to be sold in competition with the ordinary outside tomato. I sold 
a lot of them to one of the largest departmental stores. They bought them by 
the basket, I got about double the market price, and they were resold by them 
as hothouse tomatoes. 

F. F. Reeves: We found we could get anywhere from one and a half to 
twice as much once we got the people to try them, but this was hard to do. Once 
we got them started we had no difficulty in selling them, and the people we 
sold them to wanted to know if we were going to grow the same variety next 
year. You do not get as heavy a crop but you get one that you have no difficulty 
in marketing, a good shipper and one of the best flavors. 

J. D. Narrn: Seedsmen have two tomatoes, the inside and outside. If the 
Association would go to them and explain to them about the tomato being up to 
the standard for the hot house growing and that you were willing to pay a good 
deal of money for the seed they would make an effort to pay better attention 
to it and keep the standard up and not let it run down like Bonny Best did. 


GROWING ONIONS FOR PROFIT. 


JNo CAMPBELL, LEAMINGTON. 


The soil that I am familiar with is a muck or swamp soil ranging from a 
depth of 10 inches to 17 feet, with a clay subsoil, rich in nitrogen, but deficient 
in potash and phosphate. To balance the soil with plant food, I use one ton 
per acre of phosphate rock, costing $9 per ton, laid down at our siding nearest 
our farm, about five miles. This rock shows analysis of 14 per cent. phosphate 
and ground to a fineness that 95 per cent. will pass through a 10,000 mesh screen 
to the inch. I apply this one ton per acre once in three years and until war 
was declared, I used 250 to 300 pounds per acre of muriate or sulphate of potash. 
Now I am using about five tons of limestone screenings pu>chased at Vinemount, 
Ontario, at 35c. per ton. Fine ground limestone can be purchased in Ohio at 
65c. to $1 per ton. Similar can be purchased in Ontario at $2.30 per ton at 
loading stations. About two tons per acre should be used once in every five years. 
To the one purchasing the price will depend on your nearest point to the supply. 
On application to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, the name and 
address of the different phosphate and lime dealers will be given. Enclose 10c. 
for each bulletin required. 

DRatnace.—To get the best results I find it necessary to tile drain the land. | 
While open drains may be used, the loss from idle land and the cost of cutting 
the weeds, more than double the expense of laying tile. Furthermore, I find that 
drain tile are being used for sub-irrigation in different States of the Union. I 
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have personally examined those used in Ohio and Florida and have followed out 
the same plan on my farm and have fifty acres under sub-irrigation, which system 
more than paid all expenses for installation this season. My experience is so 
limited I’ will say nothing more on irrigation. 

Firtinc THE Lanp.—Deep fall plowing, harrowing, levelling, rolling the 
jand firm, then a stroke with the harrows to leave the land slightly rigid, completes 
the fall operation. Spring fitting consists of galing, harrowing and smoothing, 
followed with harrowing and rolling. The seed bed is now ready for the drill. 

PLANTING.—After many vears of experience with drills, we have discarded 
all but the Iron King. This drill has exclusive features, being easy to operate, 
having a positive force feed, and seed is deposited in a narrow row. This feature 
is worth much more than the cost of the drill. The drill is manufactured in 
Madison, Ohio, by C. W. Genung and usually retails at about $10. 


Sowing onion seed on Mr. Campbell’s farm, Leamington. 


Wheel hoeing starts the same day as the drilling, as we usually plant about 
April 7th to 15th, depending on the season. We use the Iron Age single wheel 
hoe and find it has the advantage of close control to the shank of the hoe; with 
a large wheel and control, with such an advantage, the hoe can be wheeled or forced 
to the desired place with very little effort. These special advantages are not found 
in other wheel hoes. The advantage of wheel hoeing at planting time is that the 
operator finds it easy to trace the depression left by the drill. By -placing the 
shanks of the knives together and slightly bending the blades down, the operator 
merely disturbs the packed soil aboye the seed and stirs to a depth of about one 
inch on both sides of the newly planted row, which depth is usually one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch, depending upon the weight and density of the soil. 
One must keep in mind the danger of a wheel hoe in the hands of an inexperienced 
hoeman, where you are hoeing so close to the seed. \ 

The second wheel hoeing starts once the onions show the double, or the 
hoeman can distinguish the row. Usually for this wheel hoeing the shanks are 
placed about two inches apart with pieces of tin about the size of your open 
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hand and somewhat the same shape. The pieces of tin are fastened to the shank. 
being somewhat the shape of a mouldboard of a plow, having a tendency to shove 
the earth from the young plants. 

The next or third wheel hoeing, the blades are changed, the shanks are 
placed to the outside of the frame with the blades inside. The operator walks 
between the rows keeping close watch at one side of the row, finishing the alternate 
rows at each wheel hoeing. Thus about once a week the crops should be gone over 
until weeding time. If this method has been followed out and wheel hoeing well 
done, the cost of weeding will be at a minimum. A great deal depends on how 
free the land is of weeds and the weeds you have to deal with. 


WEEDING.—This is considered the greatest burden onion growers have. I 
must confess no grower can look lightly at this problem. My system is to use 
boys, whom I consider the cheapest labor I can get. I provide a sleeping room 
‘for the boys and board them and pay by the day, by the row. Each row is 
numbered; each boy has a book and pencil, the date of weeding is kept and the 
boy that did the weeding. A bonus is given to all who stick through the first, 
second, third and fourth weeding. Sometimes I have had to weed five times, 
but usually four are sufficient. The advantage I find in paying by the day, by 
the row, I pay according to the services I get. No work, no pay. The basis of 
a fair day’s work is figured at $1 and board. Some earn 50c.; some with a 
bonus get as high as $1.25 per day. ‘There are fines for leaving weeds in the 
row, fines for pulling the onions, and a bonus for careful and clean weeding. 
After weeding time or about the last weeding, the tops begin to interlap. i 
use a galvanized hood over the wheel hoe, laid over the wheel and about three 
and a half to four feet long attached to the frame, dipping to the front 
to about three inches and turning it so as not to root or dig in the earth. 
If the ground is uneven, this hood will adjust itself and shove the leaves to either 
side. ‘This wheel hoeing the last time can be done almost as cheap as at any 
time previous. For this last one or two wheel hoeings, the shanks of the hoes 
are put together. Only about one or one and a half inches of the blades are 
turned up and dulled so as not to injure the bulbs and this has also a tendency 
to throw a little earth towards the plant, covering and destroying any small weeds 
that may show late in the season. 

SELECTION OF SEED.—I cannot emphasize too much the necessity of getting 

good seed. One grower in our section lost from planting poor seed this season 
easily $15,000. Not always the highest price seed is the best but it pays to buy 
the best seed. Get in touch with a good responsible firm and: stick to them. 
- REQUIREMENTS oF MaArKketT.—Most of our markets ask for Globes, usually 
Globe Danvers or Southport Red or Yellow Globes. We seldom have any call 
for white onions. We sow about four to five pounds of seed per acre in rows 
fifteen inches apart. Get the rows even and straight and if you cannot plant 
straight, get someone that can. It will save you in wheel hoeing many times 
the cost of planting, which usually costs about $1 per acre. 

TLARVESTING.—When about two-thirds of the tops have fallen over, we start 
pulling, each taking two rows and placing the four rows in one, the bulbs together. 
or by placing the bulbs “down first and tops up so that the bulbs are not exposed 
to the sun. I prefer the latter method to protect from sunburn, which greatly 
‘njures the appearance and keeping quality of the onions. The onions. are left 
in the field usually about a week or ten days, then gathered into crates and 
stacked up four high. This does not stop the process of curing, but protect 
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the bulbs from the rain and sun. ‘These crates are hauled to the topper, which is 
mechanical. The capacity is 2,000 bushels per day. The onions are taken direct 
from the topper to the crates which we pile usually about ten high in the curing 
house with air space on either side. For immediate use about ten days 1s con- 
sidered sufficient time to cure. If any sprouts are going to show, usually they 
appear in that time. From the crates the bulbs are put over a screen slatted one 
and a quarter inches apart. Any loose leaves, small onions sprouted or -inferior 
stock is taken out. It usually requires eleven helpers to operate this screen to 
full capacity. If the onions are a good quality, with this amount of help, one 
will put up 100 bags per hour. The onions are then ready for market. It must 
be kept in mind that the capacity of the screen depends upon the activity of the 
helpers and the quality of the onions. J would just like to emphasize the necessity 
of clean, honest packing and herein give a few extracts of what our buyers say 
to our past methods. 


Hand cultivation and weeding of onions. 


‘ 


St. John: Onions improperly cured and not fit for market. If the onions were 
put up in clean and good pack, we could easily handle Canadian onions. 
q 


Riviere Du Loup: I am sorry to say that as a whole I have had less trouble with 
American onions than Canadian. The. American onions are more uniform, of better 
color and better keeping quality. I lost nearly three-quarters of the Canadian stock 
I purchased last season. From a patriotic point of view I would rather purchase in 
Canada if the stock was as good as American, but when will that be? If it does 
come, I will look no farther than Canadian. stock. ; 


Moncton, New Brunswick: We always give Canadian onions the preference, but 
find the stock generally runs smaller than what we can import. 


St. John: Canadian packers of onions are improving, but at the same price would 
much prefer American. 


Quebec: Sixty per cent. of the onions I use are American. We find American onions 
superior to Canadian in quality, pack, size and color. Canadian growers must wake up. 


oo 
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Moncton: The quality of Canadian onions is poor and damp. Our customers do 
not want them. . 


_ St. John: Comparing American with Canadian stock, I find American uniform in 
size, cleaner and better color. 


St. John: Our experience with Canadian onions is generally that they are not 
delivered in as clean, dry shape as the stock we purchase in Massachusetts, and often 
Canadian onions are improperly cured. ? 


St, John: I purchase about twenty-five cars annually and find as a rule American 
onions much better color and keeping quality. 


Quebec: Canadian onions seem damp and do not keep as good as American. 


Montreal: We handled about 125 cars last season. Three cars of Canadian stock. 
We give American a preference. We like the Globes better than the Flat Weatherfield. 
American are more uniform. 


Halifax: In this market American onions are looked upon as better than Canadian. 
Better keepers and more uniform. 


Owen Sound: It is very hard for us to get Canadian onions in first class dry 
condition. We often wonder how it was we could get such nice onions from United 
Staies markets at this time of the year. American onions are hard, firm and dry and 
any Canadian onions we held over to this time, March 25th, are usually soft and not 
of much value. : 


Halifar: American onions are always dry and uniform. 


North Bay: American packers put up uniform clean pack. Canadian stock is 
gmall, not matured and not uniform. 


St. John: We much prefer American onions. They are even and better quality, 
better cured, cleaner, tops cut shorter. Our customers prefer them to Canadian onions. 


_ Halifax: We do not push the sale of Canadian onions. They are not what they 
should be; soft and not matured. A car arrived a month ago. The shipper wag 
worse than a rogue. He put about 25 bags in the doorway of the car, fairly good 
stock. The balance of the car was worse than culls. We want quality, clean pack, 
shigper to stand back of his pack, then we can handle Canadian stock. 


I have several other letters J may quote, but think this is sufficient for any 
Canadian grower to see the necessity of clean pack, of good color and uniformity, 
to win the Canadian trade. Mr. Johnston and Mr. Reeves will bear me out in 
these extracts, for they have both gone over them with me. It is easy to find 
room for these conrplaints. Visit the onion growers and what do you find? 
Bagging directly from the machine, no thought of curing. Mr. 8. C. Johnston and 
I opened some of the bags of one grower in our section and found twenty per cent. 
not topped at all. Go over the fields and you will find that onions, after being 
pulled, are allowed to remain in the fields for six weeks, sunburned, even frozen, 
new roots taking hold of the ground, sprouts starting; then you will not wonder 
at the complaints that we hear from the trade. 

Not all buyers are honest. We have some buyers that are Just as dishonest 
as the growers, who take advantage of every chance they get, who, when they have 
your goods in their city where they also have their associations, put their hand in 
your pocket and steal $100 or more by refusing your stock when it arrives, stating 
that the onions are not sound, etc. 

I find only one way to deal with those. Put them on a list. Money must 
accompany all orders. 

Loaprnc.—Teams usually haul 80 sacks to the load, depending on the state 
of the roads, 400 sacks being a minimum car. One car is the product of one good 
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acre of onions. Prices range from 7dc. to $1.50 per. 75 pound sack. This season, 
onions sold trom $1.75 to $2.50 per bag, about 200 bags being the average yield. 

Care should be- taken in handling the onions at any stage of the business, 
not to bruise or damage to any extent if possible. J have found that where onions 
are bruised, decay ensues. ‘These are a total loss to the -buyer. 

I am of the opinion that the growers of onions to capture Canadian trade 
need a standard whereby we may pack our onions, that when we do pack to that 
standard, our stock will not be refused. Until we get the necessary legislation 


to standardize, we will remain in the rut and our buyers will go across the line . 


to our American cousins for their supply, which is an annual loss of many thousands 
of dollars to Canadian growers. 


SUCCESSFUL GROWING OF CABBAGE. 


PAUL WORK “I THACAL ONY. 


I extend to you the good wishes of the New York State Vegetable Growers’ 


Association. While our organization was the first of the State Associations to be 
formed, we look to your Society as the real pioneer in a work which has already 
borne fruit and which promises continued and increased usefulness. There are 
now six such associations in the States to say nothing of the Horticultural Societies 
which are devoting attention to vegetable crops and problems. May the Ontario 
Vegetable Growers’ Association live long and prosper. 

CappaGh.—Perhaps third among the vegetable crops in extent of production 
stands cabbage, being surpassed only by the potato and tomato. The product is 
in heavy demand throughout the year. ‘The southern truck crop, the market gar- 
den crop and the winter crop from the general farm of the north follow each other 


in constant succession. The edible portion is the head composed chiefly of leaves. 


This together with its vigorous. growth habit renders it a heavy feeder, especially 
demanding a liberal nitrogen supply. The plant is hardy as regards temperature 
and it does not thrive under a hot climate. The southern crop is grown during a 
cool season. ie 

THE Market Garden Crop.—Soil for the earliest crop should be a sandy loam 
with warm exposure. Southern truckers often prepare the soil in the fall, throwing 
it up in east and west ridges for protection of early set plants from cold winds, for 
good drainage and for full advantage of the southern sun.” Under present condi- 
tions stable manure applied in the fall should offer the main reliance as far as 
nitrogen is concerned, but supplementary treatments of nitrate are often profitable. 
Acid phosphate usually yields improved returns. 


The profit in early cabbage production depends upon quickness of maturity. . 


The Pennsylvania Experiment Station has shown that there are differences in 
earliness among strains of the same variety which at ordinary prices would make a 
difference of, roughly, sixty-five dollars per acre in gross returns. The second 
great factor lies in growing high grade plants. The most generally approved 
method for market gardeners calls for seed sowing ahout February 1st, transplant- 
ing to cold frames a month later for further growth and hardening. Flats or 
plant boxes are desirable because transplanting may be done under cover in any 
‘weather, conditions of soil and moisture are more accurately controlled, and later 


handling is easier. 
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Except on fall-ridged land, the soil should be thoroughly worked before setting 
plants in the open, and rows may be marked out from 21 to 36 inches apart accord- 
ing to intensiveness of operations. Thirty inches is a common distance. The 
smaller sort may be set as close in the row as 15 inches with midsummer sorts 
as far as 21 inches apart. 

Overhead irrigation has proved valuable for early cabbage, but thorough 
cultivation will usually insure a good return. The drouth danger is not so serious 
in early summer as later. 

The most serious enemy is the maggot fly which lays its eggs on the stem 
at the surface of the soil. Fall plowing, rotation (the flies do not go far), 
thorough cleaning up after the crop and good growth conditions all help. Tar 
paper disks may be had at low cost. These are placed about the stem of the 
newly set plant and prevent the fly from depositing eggs. Some growers question 


on 
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the practical value of this plan but many have been successful with it. The 
disk is ineffective if it does not rest on the soil surface or if it is covered with 
earth in hoeing. ; 

Much hand work is involved in setting early cabbage plants both in frame and 
field. Efficiency of organization is very necessary and individual workers must 
learn to work speedily. One cannot afford to pay for three motions where two 
motions are sufficient. . 

Tur Large Crop.—lLate cabbage is a most useful money crop for the general 
farmer. The price per ton does not average high, but year in and year out the 
profits are satisfactory. The farmer who plants some years and not others usually 
manages to miss the cream of the market. 

Domestic sorts like All Head, Early Glory, and Early Summer are grown 
for fall markets and for kraut. For. storage, Danish Ballhead is by far the 
leader though various strains differ widely in type and yield. The grower may 
well produce his own seed, building up a strain to meet his own requirements. 

Late cabbage may be grown on a wide variety of moderately heavy soils. The 
light sands are likely to suffer from drouth and the clays are hard to manage. 

Mr. A. E. Wilkinson, Extension Specialist in Vegetable Gardening at Cornell 
University, has conducted careful demonstration trials which indicate that the 
crop does well on most soils without addition of potash. Phosphorus is decidedly 
profitable and 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre of acid goods 1s recommended. 
Manure at the rate of ten or fifteen tons per acre in the fall or early spring 1s 
a good investment and takes the place of commercial nitrogen unless a bit of 
nitrate is used to meet a special need, 

Cabbage should be planted on the same ground only after the lapse of several 
years on account of disease, especially club root. The crop follows fall plowed 
sod very nicely. } 

Plants for late cabbage are, usually grown in the open air seed bed. Four 
to eight ounces of seed sown on 800 to 1,000 square feet of bed should yield an 
abundance of plants for an acre. The seed bed should not be over rich and must be 
absolutely free from club root. Maggot injury in the seed bed is often very serious. 
A covering of cheesecloth (20 to 30 meshes per inch is effective. See Geneva, 
N.Y. Bulletin No. 334). Germination under screen is higher, but the growth 
tends to be soft. For this reason the cover is well removed ten days before 
field planting. By this time the maggot flies have gone in our climate. 

The markets call for heads of only moderate size and spacing 1s closer than 
formerly. Three feet is customary between rows; 18 to 24 inches is sufficient m 
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the row save for large domestic types. Check row planting is to be recommended 
as the crop makes its growth during a season when drouth is likely to prevail. 
Hence cross cultivation pays well. : : 
Plants are set by hand, by hand planters of the Masters type and by horse- 
drawn machines. The latter method is less arduous but the cost is not greatly 
different from that with other two plans. The hand setter is worth trying and 
vonclusions must not be drawn too hastily. Its use must be learned. It is very 
economical of water, even in dry weather. Stands are excellent when it is well 
handled. 3 
Some growers like to sow four or five seeds at a place in the field, thinning 
a month later to a single plant. A man plants a pound of seed on an acre in a 
day and thinning takes about the same amount of time. In favor of this plan is 


Samples of a good crop. 


the saving of plant growing cost, non-disturbance of plant growth when trans- 
planting and possibly the fact that the job fits better with other farm work. On 
the other hand tillage cost is heavier and plants are more easily cared for in 
seed bed than field. Some have used this method when plants are scarce and 
there is prospect of a short crop. Even Copenhagen has been used, planting as 
late as June 20th. 


Irrigation of late cabbage is not ordinarily practicable and persistent cultiva- 


tion is absolutely essential. Soil should be prepared early and harrowed often 
till setting time. Slow growth should not discourage the planter, for the crop 
is occasionally practically made after the Ist of September. 

Late cabbage may he sold directly from the field or stored for later market. 
In comparing field with winter prices allowance must be made for extra labor, 
cost of storage facilities, shrinkage through evaporation and spoilage together 
with the market risk. Successful storage requires sound cabbage, low temperature, 


\ 
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ventilation and humidity high enough to prevent evaporation, but not high enough 
to collect moisture in drops. Insulated houses without refrigeration are widely 
used and should be located at the station to facilitate loading. Many New York 
growers cut the heads and lay them in a single layer on the ground in the woods 
or other well protected place, covering with leaves or straw. This keeps cabbage 
in exceptionally good condition. Immature heads if pulled root and all and 
stored in trenches will make material growth during the winter. 

Does it pay to grow late cabbage? Some say yes, some no. The cost varies 
from $40 to $60 per acre, and the higher investment usually brings the better 
net return. Fifteen tons per acre is good yield for Danish, well above the 
average, though one grower has failed but once in eight years to harvest twenty 
tons. Domestic runs about three tons higher than Danish. 

_ The dairy or stock farmer is interested in the roughage from the cabbage 
field, some valuing it as high as $4 per ton. 

Danish probably averages from the field about $6 per ton. Some years only 
the best can be sold and much is moved at as low at $3 or $4 per ton. Records 
are broken this year at $30 to $40. Domestic usually sells somewhat lower than 
Danish. Kraut manufacturers frequently contract year in and year out at $5 
—very nice last year, a bit trying this. It is noticeable that the better growers 
enjoy both higher yields and high prices. 


This most profitable and successful convention then closed with all singing 
heartily the National Anthem. : 


Vegetable Garden. ; 
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Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
was held at the Carls-Rite Hotel, Toronto, on the 12th, 13th and 14th December, 
LOL. i 

About 200 beekeepers were in attendance from all parts of Ontario. 

The President, Mr. F. W. Krouse, occupied the chair. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


F. W. Krovusz, GUELPH. 


Another year has passed and we are assembled in our Annual Convention, and 
we thank God for the blessings of the past year, as we think of the misery existing 
overseas and even in our own country. 

The bees wintered last winter as well as they have done for years, and they 
came out in the spring in splendid condition. On account of the wet backward 
season in some cases they required feeding before the clover flow began. The past 
year has been one of the best we have ever experienced. The whole country has 
enjoyed an excellent crop of choice clover honey. Because of the absence of spring 
honey, the quality of the clover honey was much better than it otherwise would 
have been. True we had difficulties in keeping our colonies together as the bees 
persisted in swarming. It kept us very busy. However, those who stuck to their 
work and kept their colonies together, were well paid for their work. To those who 
are new to the beekeeping, I would say,that this was not a normal year either in 
the amount of work nor the amount of honey obtained. The high price of sugar 
and butter and the scarcity of fruit has created the demand far more honey. 
People begin to use honey asa daily food. Some use it for butter, and I will venture 
to state that even when prices become normal again, the demand for honey will 
continue, and we will never again have the least difficulty in disposing of our crop. 
Through the existing prices, we beekeepers have had thousands of dollars worth 
of free advertising. The fact that we have not made advance in our prices 
‘has made our honey a food for every one. No one was shut out by high prices. 
Honey is not now a luxury but a food. People also appreciate the beekeepers keep- 
ing to their old prices, when everything else is soaring up. 

The only trouble is we are running off the supply. The beekeepers this year 
had great difficulty in obtaining their containers in time. I know of one man who 
not having the necessary containers put his honey crop into barrels, lard firkins 
and almost anything he could get hold of. This of course is not a good way to put 
up honey. There were many others who had similar troubles. There are only 
two concerns I know of in Ontario who are making lithographed honey containers. 
Surely, there are enough beekeepers in Ontario to make it worth while for some 
other company to purchase the necessary machinery, and let us have our contain- 
ers on time. | E 

Our membership has decreased by 114. Last year the membership was 1,130, 
this year it is 1,016. This may be explained by the fact thata number of 
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beekeepers have enlisted for king and country. Of this year’s membership, 419 of 
the membership came in from affiliated societies, and the balance of 597 by single 
subscriptions. There have been two new county associations formed during the 
past year: Nipissing and Renfrew. Five associations: Elgin, Glengarry, Lennox, 
Addington, and Northumberland, have dropped out, making the number of affi- 
hated societies 24. : : 

The queen order business was continued during the year, and 177 members 
purchased 1,022 queens at an average of 73 cents each; 243 orders were filled in all. 
This is less than last year, but considering the great amount of swarming that has 
taken place, it shows a great desire among beekeepers to improve their stock, as 
they could have had all the young queens they desired from their own yards. 

As before, there was but one exhibitor at the Canadian National Exhibition. 
It seems too bad that there should be but one exhibitor at this show. I am quite 
sure that there is a good number of beekeepers that would show if they had the 
privilege of selling their honey as formerly. I think if no exhibit at all were 
made for one or two years, the men at the head of the Exhibition would wake up 
and agree to our proposal. 

During the past year death has taken several from our*‘number, Mr. Geo. Ott, 
of Arkona, died in April. He was the inventor of the Ott hive, of which the 
Richardson is a copy. 

Mr. E. F. Robinson, Victoria, B.C., died in December. He was formerly an 
Ontario beekeeper. Almost up to the time of his death, he was a provincial 
inspector. 

Mr. Wm. Elliott, Strathroy, died in April. Some of you will remember his 
address last year on Modern Apairy Equipment and Buildings. 

Mr. F. A. Gemmell’s name is better known in connection with the Hatch- 
Gemmell wax-press, and he was assistant inspector with the late Wm. McEvoy. 

Mr. W. V. Bowen, Niagara Falls, died in April. He was the son of U. H. 
Bowen, who also lost his wife about a-year ago. Truly our brother oe sell has 
had his share of trouble of late. 

A son of Chris. Quanbury, of Simcoe, died of wounds received at the front. 

We have also lost a friend in the late C. C. James, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. When he was Deputy Minister of Agriculture, he was a good friend to the 
beekeepers, giving them all the assistance he could. 

The death of the Hon. Mr. James Duff, Minister of Agriculture, was a great 
loss to our country. He did all in his power for the beekeepers, doing his best for 
them when they went to him with any proposition to further the interests of bee- 
keeping. 

I would say in conclusion, that although we had such a good year, this year 
prospects are not so bright for next season. 

However, beekeepers are of a hopeful turn of mind, and are very optimistic, 
always looking on the bright side of things, so we must hope for the best. 

I greatly appreciate the honor you Hees bestowed on me in electing me for 
your President, and with your co-operation I am sure we will have a pleasant and 
profitable time at our meeting. 

James ArmstronG, Selkirk: I am pleased with what the President has said 
about our crop. We have had a good crop all over the Province, and another thing 
that pleased me very much is that some of the beekeepers who have abundant crop 
have not raised the price. One gentleman I know has had double the crop that he 
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ever had in any previous year, and that is certainly good news and something that 
we all ought to be proud of, I will not detain you further. 

W. W. Wesster, Little Britain: Regarding the office of 2nd Vice-President 
being merely a “ Farmer Beekeeper,” when appointed I did not feel sure that I was 
quite eligible for the office, thinking it should be in the hands of a specialist. How- 
ever, this year I had my title changed to Beekeeper farmer.” 1 will tell you how 
this came about. Previous to this season, farming was my chief occupation and 
beekeeping a side line. ‘Those at home regarded it as a sort of hobby or pastime, 
and those working hard on the farm did not suppose a fellow was really and truly 
working while tending bees. However, this year the honey poured in till we were 
puzzled to know what to put it in. So this year, instead of being a farmer with 
beekeeping as a side issue, I developed into a beekeeper with farming as a side issue. 

I trust that the occupation of beekeeping will continue to occupy the position 
it should hold, that is, to keep at least on a parallel with other occupations and 
professions. 

Personally, I like very much the change in date for the convention this year, 
thus giving all a chance to get the work wound up. It was a happy thought who- 
ever originated the idea. The “ Beekeeper,” I think gave Leeds and Grenville 
credit for it, so I would congratulate Leeds and Grenville on having at least good 
common sense. One year I attended the convention with bees still unpacked, and 
found that I did not enjoy the convention as I otherwise would have done. I cer- 
tainly believe in packing bees early as it causes a certain amount of disturbance 
and in packing early, they get a flight before winter sets in. 

Foul brood has not spread in our county as rapidly as I anticipated it would. 
Mr. Stewart was in our district assisting the apiarists in combating both American 
and European Foul Brood, and I believe our beekeepers are rapidly becoming their 
own nurses and doctors, which is the only and surest way of dealing with foul 
brood. 

We certainly had a good crop in Victoria County, and I believe in the whole 
Province. The “rains descended and the floods came,” hindering farm work, but 
the clover grew and grew and grew and the first part of June, the fields of Alsike 
Clover were very beautiful to behold. Then at the opportune time Old Sol shone 
out, and mild weather combined with sunshine and very little wind, and with 
abundant moisture in the ground, resulted in a bountiful honey harvest. 

With honey coming in so fast, you would suppose we would be very happy. So 
we were, but we had trials to contend with. One was trouble in securing contain- 
- ers as a consequence of the present war. It is rather exasperating not to be able 
to run the honey off before it candies. Another was extreme heat—98 in the 
shade, and 117 and 120 in the sun—think of that! We worked in the sun, and 
found it a little too warm for comfort. 

I strongly advocate selling honey early. If the Crop Committee do not get 
out a report early enough, J would not wait for them. I have heard some speak- 
ing figuratively saying they had their honey stolen from them, meaning they sold it 
too cheaply, but this year I had some literally stolen from my honey house. Some 
honey thieves unlocked the honey house door, took some honey already packed and 
emptied one tank. So you see I have good reasons for recommending selling honey 
early. 

The present year was a great year for bees swarming. For some time I have 
taken considerable pride in being able to prevent this state of affairs, some seasons 
having none at all, but this season, they swarmed six at a time, and once I thought 
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the whole apiary were going to swarm at once. I still think, however, had I 
applied the treatment soon enough, I could have prevented it to a certain extent. 

I imagine at conventions we dwell too much on our successes and not enough 
on our failures. When I commenced beekeeping, I believed every word in “ Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture.” Mr. Alexander was introducing eight or nine queens to. a 
colony and expected to winter them too. I decided to introduce just one extra one, 
making it ten, figuring in this way: one queen ¢olony produces 100 lbs. of honey, ten 
queen colony will produce 1,000 Ibs., and 1,000 lbs. at the modest price of 10 cents 
equals $100 per colony. However, I soon found something was wrong with my 
mathematics, and after making many mistakes and losing many queens, I have found 
two queens will live together with an excluder between, sometimes. They will also 
live together without an excluder, sometimes. A virgin will become mated from 
super with queen below and vice versa, a virgin will become-mated in lower story 
with queen above, and both store honey in same super, but rarely if ever will two 
or more queens winter in the same colony. 

Mr. J. H. BurkHowper, Glanford Station: The inability to secure containers 
has been mentioned; in our locality the honey came in, I suppose, at the same rate 
as the rest of the Province, but we had a way of meeting the emergency, and I 
do not think it is a bad way. Five-pound and ten-pound containers were hard to 
secure, but we found that 40 and 50 gallon barrels were very easy to secure; we 
could buy them for $1.50 apiece. They were good second-hand oak~barrels. We 
scalded them out and waxed them, and by using them we were able to meet the 
emergency. We had barrels lying all around the yard, and as the honey came in, 
we put it in the barrels, and it was a very easy task to roll the barrels back into 
the honey house and fill our containers when we secured them. I would advise every 
beekeeper to have something of this kind on hand in case the proper containers 
cannot be secured when they are required. 

Mr. A. EH. Hatnes, Cheltenham: If the honey is left until it gets thoroughly 
ripened, it will not harden readily, and there is no trouble in putting it in the con- 
tainers. 

Mr. J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway: I think I can nea, some light on the matter of 
honey candying. J have been told that honey left in the hive until fairly well 
ripened, does not candy. In the Niagara District, we have greater humidity than 
in any other part of Canada, and in the spring, we have the habit of putting an 
upper chamber on our ten-frame hives, and we let the queen go up there. We get 
a lot of honey in that way, and that is put aside to feed the bees in the winter. It 
was certainly thoroughly ripened and was very thick, and yet that honey candied. 
I think it depends a good deal on where you are. 

We had some difficuity in getting containers, and when I sent down an order, 
they said they did not know whether they could let me have them or not, and then 
I sent down a big order that made them sit up and take notice. I told them if 
they got it out in ten days, I would send a cheque for them, and I got the tins 
in ten days—all I wanted, and nearly sufficient for next year. Tins will be very 
much higher next year than this year, and I do not think I will lose anything by 
giving a good order. 

Mr. J. A. MarsHatu, Binbrooke: We also had trouble in getting tins this 
summer; we could not get them as fast as we wanted them. We got the idea into 
our heads that tins were going to be dearer another year, and a few months ago I 
put in my order for next year’s supply, and I have them on hand at the present 
time. I can use them whenever I want them next year. 
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Mr. C. P. Dapant, Hamilton, Ill.: I would not like to have the impression go 
out that honey will not granulate. Our honey does granulate, but will not 
granulate so readily when it is well ripened. Mr. L. C. Root, a son-in-law of Mr. M. 
Quinby, came to a meeting we had in Syracuse, New York, in 1884, and he had with 
him a jar of basswood honey. which was absolt ately liquid, and this was in January. 
- When he turned the jar over, the air would go very slowly through it to the top. 
He said the reason it had not granulated was because it was very ripe. Wherever 
we have had very ripe honey, it is slower to granulate than honey that is not fully 
ripened. We put our honey in barrels when we first harvest it, unless we have 
orders to fill. We find it convenient to haul the honey im barrels, and it settles 
in the barrel, and we do not have to clean it when we take it out. It is not diffi- 
cult to take honey out of a barrel that has granulated if you know how to do it. 
We use alcohol barrels, and they are gummed on the inside so that they do not leak, 
and all we need to do is to tighten the hoops on them. We never moisten them; 
we simply drive the hoops very tight so that the barrel will be sure to be well bound, 
and then we put the honey in and set the barrel up on end. If you intend it to 
granulate, it is better to have it on end, because then the little particles of wax will 
come to the surface, and if the barrel is short a half gallon of being full, it will 
not touch the head. When we want to take the honey out of the barrel, we mark 
with a pencil the head and staves, so that we will be able to put everything back in 
the same position, and the barrel will be as good after we empty it as it was before. 
_ Then we drive the hoops up with a hoop chase and mallet, and then tap the staves 
gently with a mallet until the hoop is loose, and if the head does not stick to the 
honey, it will drop on the honey, and then we screw a gimlet into the centre of it 
and lift it up. Of course, if it sticks to the honey it all be more difficult to get 
it off. It is better not to have a barrel too full, and then the head is not apt to. 
stick. We then take a brand-new spade and shovel out the honey. We find that 1s 
the best implement for handling granulated honey. After the honey is out, we put 
the head back, holding it ‘with the gimlet, and drive the hoops gently together, and 
I can assure you you can put the ae honey back into that barrel and it will not 
leak, because everything has been put back in its proper place. Once we poured 
in hot honey after it ad been melted. A man ordered a barrel of liquid honey, 
and we took it out of the barrel and poured it in again hot, and the honey evapor- 
ated the moisture out of that barrel, and when we went to it the next day, about a 
third had leaked out. Since that time, we always wait until the honey is cool 
before pouring it back into the barrel. 

Ti CHarrman: Don’t you think the honey will granulate NORGE if 7? is put 
from the extractor into the container? 

Mr. Dapant: If you pour it in from the, barrel to the vessel it will granulate 
at once. 

A Memper: Do you use new barrels? 

Mr. Dapant: We always use. second-hand alcohol barrels. We have in our 
vicinity a medicine company that uses alcohol in making its medicine. These bar- 
rels contained alcohol at first. Before we put the honey in, we tighten up the 
hoops. 

Mr. Morey Perrir: What is the capacity of the barrel : 

Mr. Dapant: 50 to 52 gallons. 

Mr. J. D. Evans, Islington: One gentleman said this was an abormal season 
for swarming, and I think that was correct, because I have never had any trouble 
in preventing swarming until this year. My system it to put a top story on and 
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allow the bees to run through the two stories, and then when there is danger of 
swarming, which is generally about the time the white clover is ready to come 
in, I take a modification of the Demaree system—that is to raise all the brood 
except one comb, and fill in the rest of the hive with sheets of foundation. That 
certainly prevents swarming, but I do not like it altogether, because I have found 
that very often some of the sheets were not drawn out, and J had’ to take them 
out in the fall and put others in. It seems to be too great a check to the queen 
laying, and I have been using various forms of the Demaree system, and when the 
time comes to lift the brood up, I shut off the brood and the queen is left at the 
‘bottom, and then I put in three sheets of foundation and fill the rest out with 
drawn comb. I have found up to the present, that has worked splendidly. 

When we started to extract, we waited as long as possible to allow the honey 
to ripen, and then we found about eight per cent. of the hives were swarming, and 
we went to examine in order to see what was the matter. We found that the bees 
had filled up the two sheets with brood and had also filled two or three sheets of 
foundation, and the rest of the combs they had jammed full of honey. The ten 
frame hives had five or six combs full of honey in the bottom of the hive, and the 
queens were crowded out and had no place to lay. The question that puzzled me 
then was should I take that honey out or leave it in? There was great temptation 
to take it out, but as I remembered sugar was going to be dear, I left it all in to save 
feeding, and when the bees swarmed, we went through them and took out some of 
the honey and put in foundation, and that stopped the swarming. 

I never had that system fail until-this year, but there was such a tremendous 
rush of honey this year that they filled up these frames and the queen was crowded 
out. 

Mr. Dunn: I remember when Mr. Demaree brought out that system some 
years ago. It is all right in Kentucky to do that sort of thing, but I can never 
make it work. 

In the spring when the fruit bloom comes out, another brood chamber over all 
colonies, and when we see the first white blossom and if the queen is below, if you 
have a good smoker, you can smoke her down, and then we set it off to one side 
and put on a queen excluder and put on one or two sets of combs. In ten days 
there will be some queen cells ready to get out, and that is the time we set them off 
to one side if we want an increase, but usually we do not want an increase, and we 
let all the brood hatch out, and then we have a lot of brood combs filled up with | 
honey, and you can extract that if you are short of extracting combs. If we have 
any weak colonies in the yard, we put it up there, and we always have a nice lot 
of combs to put in wherever they are needed. I think that is a nice way to con- 
trol swarming. I got this idea first from Mr. Armstrong, and I thanked him for it 
before, and I want to thank him for it again now. I think we owe Mr. Deadman 
a big vote of thanks for the invention he showed us last Convention for cleaning 
out the supers. It is about as nice a thing to get comb honey as we have. 


Mr. Haperer, Zurich: I put some empty supers on, but somehow my bees have 
their own notion about things, and they cleaned these combs pretty well, but they 
did not carry the honey back to the supers above the colony. They gathered it and 
left it in some of these supers. _We put our supers out in the apiary and get them 
cleaned out. We cannot get any other satisfactory way of getting combs clean. 

Mr. G. A. DEapMAN: With my device, all that they leave on the stand does 
not amount to anything. The supers you put around the colony cannot be cleaned 
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up as nicely as when you put them outside, but you do not want them cleaned any 
better than they will be cleaned. | 

Mr. Haperer: You do not need to leave them out long if you put them out- 
side. 

Mr. DEADMAN: We have been practising that system for years, and we find it 
works perfectly satisfactorily. 

Mr. Dunn: You will find the colonies that are doing the cleaning out are ~ 
very, very strong. ‘ I never saw stronger colonies in my life than the ones that were 
doing the cleaning out. 

Mr. DeapmMan: As Mr. Dunn says, they do better work and are strong. You 
need not fear about any honey being left in the cells. It is splendid for unfinished 
sections, because they will do all that cleaning. I think Dr. Miller recommends 
putting the supers in the cellar, but that is not necessary. 

Mr. Meyers, Stratford: If the entrance for the bees is not right, they won't 
clean out the supers; is that the case? 

Mr. DrapMAN: They go underneath the supers. The stand is large enough 
to hold the colony in the centre, and there is a pile of supers on each front corner 
and three behind. All you have to do is to arrange the opening underneath these 
supers connecting with the main hive, and the bees walk underneath. You must 
leave room between the supers for the cover to go on, and that leaves the supers two 
inches apart. ‘ 

Mr. Meyers: Do you have the bottom of that so that the bees can get from 
any row of supers to another when going to the original hive? 

Mr. DeapMAN: Yes, they can go direct from the hive to each row of supers. 
They can reach any super from the hive itself, and when they clean out a super 
they bring that honey to the hive and store it above. One year we had American 
Foul Brood, and we put supers from diseased hives all on one stand, and the strange 
part about it is that the colony that did the cleaning of this foul brood, did not 


have foul brood.. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: We have a representative of the American Can Company with 
us, and perhaps he can explain what his company will be able to do for us in the 
matter of cans next year. 

Mr. T. W. Brutiour, Hamilton: I am very glad to be here representing the 
American Can Company. We have two factories in Ontario, and one in Manitoba 
and another at Vancouver. We have never made any great effort to get the honey- 
pail business, because we did not know it was as large an industry as it seems to be. 
The situation in cans at the present time is complicated by the war. ‘Tin plate is 
hard to get. Tin plate is about 98 per cent. steel and 2 per cent. tin, and steel is a 
commodity that is used to a very large extent for war purpose. But I do not know 
of a single instance where we have seriously inconvenienced any of the trade that 
we were manufacturing for last year. We intend to go after the honey-pail busi- 
ness stronger for next year, and we are going to make both the plain and the litho- 
eraphed pails. We intend to make 214-pound pails, 5-pound pails, 10-pound pails 
and 60-pound pails. Of course the further ahead the beekeepers are in placing their 
orders, the better it will be for the manufacturer. It takes us seven or eight months 
to get tin plate to-day. I feel sure we will be able to furnish you with all the pails 
you want for next year, and I hope the demand will be larger next year than it 


was this. 
Mr. E. T. Baynarp, Lambeth: We used these cans last year, and the only 
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trouble we found was that they had the net weight and were not as well tinned as 
some of the pails we had been having. We found there was nearer 99 per cent. iron 
than 98, but this American Can Company is a good reliable firm to deal with. 

Mx. BretHour: If there is any trouble wita rusting, you can have the pails 
lacquered for a small extra charge. 

Mr. Hazerer: I had some cans lacquered some years ago, and nothing would 
take that lacquer off, and I found it was a very good plan to have the pails lagthesed 
inside, because you always have a cléan can. Last year I had all pails lacquered 
inside. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think if it does not cost too much it would be a good invest- 
ment to have all the cans lacquered. 

Mr. Haperer: The company charged me something like a quarter of a cent 
per pail, or in the neighborhood of $2.00 for a thousand pails. 

- A Memper: If you empty a 60-pound can and do not wash it out, you will find 
that inside the opening it will be black, because there is only a thin coating of honey 
in contact with the air, and somewhow or other it gets black. 

A MEMBER: We should put our honey in good tins, and J think we should all 
use the lithographed tin. 


THE PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF COMB HONEY. 


S. B. BispEr, CANFIELD, ONTARIO. 


When last summer Prof. Pettit invited me to speak at this meeting, I wrote 
him that I was ‘afraid as I was a user of the Heddon hive and system, it was pro- 
bably not advisable, and that it would be better to have this subject taken up by 
someone who used the Langstroth hive; as I think most of you here are users of 
that hive. However, I will do my best to interest you for a few minutes. 

Now, I hope I will not be misunderstood. I am not advocating the use of 
the Heddon hive. I am not advising any one to adopt it. In fact, I have come to 
the conclusion that while I believe it to be:the best hive for the apiarist who makes 
beekeeping his chief business, itis not a very satisfactory hive for the beekeeper who 
only wants to keep a few bees; but in any event to be a success, not only the hive 
but the system must be adopted. The hive without the system will be pronounced 
a failure. 

Just here I might say something of the hive I am-using, which is made after 
the style of the Heddon, but with ten frames instead of eight. Colonies are win- 
tered in two of these sections, which have a capacity of 1214 Langstroth frames. 
There is no difference between the sections for brood, extracting or comb honey 
supers. Any section may serve for either purpose. 

The comb honey super is fitted with six section holders, fence separators and 
an extracting frame on each outside. These outside frames serve the double 
purpose of helping to start the bees to work at once, and also to keep the pollen 
out of the sections. They will also greatly lessen the number of unfinished sec- 
tions. 

Now there are some points we might consider before we get busy with the 
honey crop, and I wish to impress upon you the necessity of getting the comb 
honey supers ready before you want to use them. 


Ly 


+ 
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I notice so many beekeepers waiting until the honey flow is almost on before 
they order their sections. They are waiting anxiously for them long before they 
arrive, as the supply houses are, at this time, overloaded with orders, and it must 
be very hard to supply the demand at this season. .However, when they arrive a 
rush is made to prepare the supers, the sections must be put together. It is 
almost impossible to put full sheets of foundation into sections like this. Starters 
may be used; but I do not like them. An attempt is made to use as full sheets as 
possible, and after fixing in the foundation, the section is placed in the super, and 
an attempt made to square up the section, with the result that the foundation 
becomes buckled and results in a cull section, probably fastened to the fence 
with brace comb, and is at best a mussy, unsatisfactory section, practically un- 
marketable. 

The sections must be ordered and on hand some time before needed. It 
would be well to have the sections folded and placed in the supers at least two 
months before needed and stored away. Then shortly before the honey flow it is 
gone over again, the section holders taken out, when it will be found that the 
sections have become set and are square.. The foundation should now be put in 
place, and the section holders returned to the supers when they will be ready 
for use. 

We will now take a look at the bees. It has been said that the time to pre- 
pare for a honey crop is the season before. This may be true, but I do not know 
that it will benefit us to dwell upon that or upon the spring management, which 
would be different whether working for extracted or comb honey. 

We will assume that you have taken as good care of your bees as you could, 
and that the bees here about the 24th of May are an average aplary, some strong, 
others fair, some weak. Some exceptionally strong colonies are showing signs of a 
tendency to swarm, and are given another section of drawn combs, usually below 
the two sections that up to this time have made up the brood nest, and in these 
colonies, I prefer to use a little smoke at the top, driving the queen out of the top 
super and inserting an excluder below the top super, or, probably better, transpose 
the two brood chambers, placing the bottom one on top, leaving the honey in the 
centre, in order that the bees may not be stripped of their honey. When a few 
days later, if they are still uneasy, I would now shake all the bees from the top 
super and place it on a colony light in bees. This will not tax the strength of the 
light colony, as all larvee will be sealed. 

The average colonies are, about June ist, given an extra super of combs, 
which should be very clean and white if it is intended to use them for comb 
honey. In the selection of colonies to be worked for comb honey, I notice consider- 
able difference as practised by different beekeepers. I believe the users of the 
Langstroth hive use their strongest colonies, while some who use the Heddon hive 
wish to use the average or medium colony, leaving the very strong and the weaker 
ones to work on extracted honey, as they say the very strong are sure to swarm, 
while the weak are no use. 

For myself I prefer a good strong colony when after removing the brood in 
the manner I will describe, I have very little touble with the swarming problem. 
The queens should be driven down a few days later to the bottom brood case and 
an excluder placed above, confining the queen to the one brood: case. It would be 
well a few days later to clip all the queens and place an average colony on the 
scales. 

The honey flow.which usually commences about the middle of June, is shown . 
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by the scales to be just’ starting, and a super of white extracting combs is placed 
above the excluder on all extra strong colonies. Should the. weather be favorable 
and the scales show a good flow to be on, I now put in the comb honey supers, 
using the best filled frames from the extracting supers on the outside of the comb 
honey supers. These are placed just next above the excluder and work should be be- 
gun on them with a rush. The outside sections if anything will be started first, but 
~ usually there will be little, if any, difference. As work is well started in the super, 
another comb honey super is given below and the bees shaken from all extracting 
and brood supers above, these supers may be placed upon weak colonies to finish 
up, used for increase or for mating nuclei. [I find that a frame from the brood 
nest with the brood about half hatched leaving just a few young bees, and apother 
frame partly filled with honey, makes a very fine nucleus for the mating of queens. 
Here again I find the Heddon hive very convenient, as most of you know I am 
rearing queens for sale, I have 100 made up with three division boards in, leaving 
room for four of these nuclei, giving 4n entrance from each of the four sides, and 
use about 400 nuclei. 

If not needed in this way and increase is not desired, it is a good plan to 
place this case of partly filled brood and honey on a bottom board beside the old 
hive, giving a ripe queen cell or a virgin queen, and as soon as the honey is off 
they are ready to unite with the old hive. 

You will notice that we have our comb honey colonies with white brood combs 
below, capacity 614 Langstroth frames. You will find that the bees will work 
better above a brood chamber that is wide and shallow, or, in other words, where 
the brood comes right to the outside and entirely under the comb honey supers, 
than where a deep frame is used, and the brood nest contracted by putting dummies 
at the outside as practised by some. We use the white combs for the brood cham- 
ber, so that the sections may not be stained by the bees travelling over them. The 
condition is now ideal for the production of comb honey. The colony is the near- 
est approach to a natural swarm possible. It is almost a modification of the shook 
swarm only accomplished gradually without any disturbance. There is very little 
danger of the colony swarming if sufficient room is provided for the storing of 
the honey crop. 

There are now no young hatching bees in the hive. The brood combs are all 
nice; clean and white, just capped over, solid sheets of young brood. The sections 
will not be soiled~if they have not been put on too soon, that is before the honey is 
coming in. They will be nearly as clean and white when ready to come off as 
when first put on. The bees are also at this time too busy gathering honey to 
bother about propolizing or gumming up any crevices about the sections. 

Should the honey flow be good and the work going on well in the supers, we 
would place an empty comb honey on top of all. 

It is surprising how often work will be started in this empty super away at 
the top of the hive, when we think the bees have plenty of room, and as the bot- 
tom super becomes half finished, this top one is placed underneath and an empty 
again put on top. It is not usual for the bees to swarm if plenty of room be given 
at the proper time, but should they swarm, I would hive them on the old stand on 
a section of drawn combs, or at least four or five combs and the balance foundation, 
and place the supers back on the hive just as they were before. Never hive a 
- gwarm to be worked or working on comb honey on all foundation; if this is done, 

the bees are certain to carry the pollen into the sections. 
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It will be necessary to put an empty super without frames underneath for two 
or three days to provide a cluster space, otherwise the bees will very likely swarm 
out. I have only upon one occasion had a swarm that would not work on comb 
honey. 

We usually notice about this time that some have been given too much room, 
while others seem to be ready for another super, and as we are doubtful about 
starting work in more supers, one is taken from the colonies that have too many 
and given to the others that appear to need more room to finish up. 

We are now anxious to have all the sections well filled, and yet we want to 
give the bees’ all the room they need, but as we are in doubt of the honey flow 
lasting to fill more comb honey supers (our honey flow here is of very short duration, 
sometimes lasting only about ten days or two weeks), we now place an extracting 
super of foundation on top of all. This will be used if needed, but the bees will 
not neglect the sections below to draw foundation at the top. Then, too, it would 
be allright to have frames for extracting partly drawn at the top. When comb 
is partly built in sections it nearly always spoils the sections for another year. 

When the scales show that the honey flow is over, it is best to place the escape 
boards on at once and take off the comb honey. It will not be improved by leay- 
ing it on, as the bees will now begin to carry in propolis and stain up the sections. 

The honey should now be wheeled into the honey house, graded and placed in 
good, glass-front shipping cases ready for market. 

When I accepted the invitation to speak here, I overlooked the fact that I was 
also to speak on the marketing of the honey. So far I have had no trouble to 
dispose of mine at very good prices, about $2.50 to $3 a dozen. In fact, one cus- 
tomer who bought 85 dozen, telephoned me as soon as the shipment arrived, and 
when I answered the phone I was afraid that something had happened. He said, 
“send me more comb honey, it only lasted one day, I should have bought all you 
had.” Yet this same customer was very indifferent when I took his order, as he 
felt sure he could buy cheaper. He could have bought cheaper, but he found that 
the customer was willine to pay the price for a really nice article. 

Now I hope I am not appearing to boast of my honey, or infer that there was 
no other just as good, but in talking of the marketing of comb honey, I can only 
speak in a practical way of what I have seen in the different stores. 

In one large house in this city, I found a shipment of honey sent in in the 
comb honey supers. It had been bought for No. 1. The honey was a very fair qual- 
ity and not badly filled, it was not badly stained, in fact it was a good average as 
honey is removed from the hive. Some sections had brace combs built to the 
fences. Now you all realize how unsatisfactory honey in this condition would 
be to the retailer. It was being sent back with a letter that they could not use it. 
T am afraid that after being returned it would hardly be in a condition to be 
graded as No. 1. . 

In another store, I found honey shipped in the same way. It was sold cheaper | 
than I could sell mine. The retailer would not buy mine at the price I was ask- 
ing, so I asked permission to place a dozen on the counter beside it at the better 
price, and if it would not sell I would take it away. It was gone when I called 
again; but he would not buy any, for he said he could not sell the other while mine 
was there. 

In another place, I found about a dozen baskets filled with sections wrapped 
in newspapers. There were all grades from cull to fancy. It had been bought 
~ for No. 1, and was being held while a settlement was being arranged. 
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There is after all only one way to put up comb honey. It should be properly 
eraded, the propolis cleaned off and placed in glass front, no-drip shipping cases, 
carefully wrapped in a good strong wrapping paper, and placed in a suitable crate. 
If to be shipped very far by rail it would be well to put a few inches of coarse 
straw in the bottom of the crate to absorb the shock. 

I had at one time thought to put all sections in a carton, which would have 
my name and address on, but after a limited trial I was not very well satisfied 
with the carton; while a nice thing to. look at, I found that in use it became 
soiled at the bottom from any drip that might occur. It seems that the best use 
for the cartons, if one wishes to advertise, would be to send them with the shipment 
to be used by the retailer to slip the section in as it is sold. However, for the 
coming season, I expect to use a self-inking rubber stamp, placing my name on the 
wood at the side or top of every section. 

Now, there is another market that I have neglected to mention, that is the 
retailers in our home towns. It is surprising how much they will sell when it 
is nicely put up and in a conspicuous place, where their customers can see it. Ask 
for the privilege to put it on their counters if they are slow to buy. Let them pay 
for it when sold. It serves two purposes, disposes of your crop, and by keeping 
other honey out helps to lessen the danger of disease. 

I thank you for the attention you have given, and will hope that some of you 
will be able to extract some little gain that may be a help to you in the bee busi- 


ness, and where you see that I might improve my method, I would be only too - 


pleased to have it brought out in the discussion that may follow, in order that I 
may glean something that will be a help to me. 

D. AneuisH, Lambeth: Why should there be any dripping of comb honey? 

Mr. BispEE: I have not seen many shipments of comb honey but what there 
was some dripping if it stood very long. Any slight jar will crack a comb and 
make it leak. I have found some honey that was called No. 1 Fancy dripping quite 
a bit. 

Mr. J. W. Parrerson, Vinemount: Give us your system for clipping queens ? 

Mr. BispeE: We have an old super somewhere around the yard, and we put 
four legs on it so as to bring it up about the height of a table. It is a very good 
thing to use with just an ordinary excluder laid on top, and over that I spread, a 
piece of burlap, putting a tack in to keep it in place. Then I take some crude 
carbolic acid and with a brush paint over this. As I explained before, about the 
1st of June or a little before the honey flow, we go around and drive all queens 
down to one case, placing the excluder just above the bottom case. We go over 
the whole yard in that manner. A few days later we go back and pick up the 
colony and set it on this stand right on top of the carbolized cioth, and you will 
hear a roaring among the bees in about half a minute. Tap it a couple of times 
around the edges in order to start up the queen, and in about a minute more it will 
be ready to lift up, and nine times out of ten you will find the queen on the bottom 
of the excluder. 

I remember two years ago I left my home, then at Beamsville, and went to 
Grimsby, about seven miles, and I clipped all the-queens that day. I was home 
early that day and I clipped seventy queens. You will find by using this method 
you will be able to locate your queen very quickly. Tt does not work so well in the 
deeper hives; it helps to bring them out but it is not so sure. | 

Q.—How does the queen get on the excluder? 

Mr. Bispee: She tries to come up to get away from the carbolic acid. Should 
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you not find her there, stand your excluder on edge. The excluder, which we place 
just on the old case, is merely to keep the burlap in place and to keep it from 
sagging down too far from the frame. Anything will do just as well. I want 

something that the air can go through; three or four slats will do just as well. 

Mr. R. B. Ross, Montreal: Do you use crude carbolic acid pure or diluted ? 

Mr. BisBeE: I use it pure and I find one application will do for a couple of 
hours. I notice some drop a piece ef fly screen on top of the burlap in order to 
keep the bottoms of the frames from coming in contact with the carbolic acid. I 
do not know that any very bad results would come from this, but it is probably a 
little better to do it. 

Mr. Perrir: Just on that very point, I would like to say that | had a queen - 
killed by dropping down on the earbolic acid, and this screen would prevent the 
queen from getting down there. 

A Member: How do you like the Heddon hive for wintering? 

Mr. BisBexz: I like it very well. , 

Q.—Do you use two shallow cases or one deep one? 

A.—T wo shallow cases. I think it is an advantage in wintering because there 
has to be a space between the two which allows the bees to pass halfway through. 
In a deep frame if the bees are out of honey, they must either go to the bottom of 
the frame or around and under in order to get at the combs, and possibly in a very 
severe change of weather, some of the bees, being unable to come in closely on the 
cluster, will get frozen unless you have something over the top of the frame so as 
to allow them to go freely over the top. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The excluder is possibly one of the best things to put on to 
keep out mice. I have been bothered with mice and I always leave my excluder 
on when I am wintering outside. 

Mr. Ancutsi#t: Do you leave all your comb honey in until the flow is over’ 

Mr. Bisper: Usually we are too busy to take off any comb honey or extracted 
honey until the flow is ended. 

Mr. Ancuisi: Do you use a metal queen excluder all through the season? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does it hinder the bees? ) 

A.—No, I do not think so. I use a wood and wire excluder because | think 
they give more ventilation than the old zinc excluder. 1 think, possibly, in the 
production of comb honey, it would be all right to use a deeper frame. J am not 
an authority on the subject, but I do know that with a shallow super and where 
you crowd your queen down to a small brood nest, you require an excluder. 

Mr. Ancutsi: I raise a little comb honey every year, and I do not use an 
excluder at all. 

Mr. BisBeE: - How large is your brood nest? 

Mr. Ancursu: About 614 or 7 Langstroth frames. I use two bodies together 
and I have done away with the excluders altogether. 

Mr. BrsBeE: Just for a joke, I would say get some better queens. 

Mr. Ancuisu: That is quite a joke, and is all right for a queen breeder, but 
T notice some of these men don’t get any bigger crop than I do. . 

Mr. Joun Newton: I do not produce much comb honey, but I never forget 
asking Mr. Shaver some years ago that same question about the use of the queen 
excluder, and his answer has always stayed with me since. He said, “I do not 
want the drones to make door mats out of my nice comb honey, and if it is for 
nothing else than to keep the drones down, T say use the excluder.” 

Mr. Anouistt: Why should you have any drones? 

2 B.A. 
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Mr. BisBer: I have sometimes had queens that would work in a brood nest 
like that, but I do not raise any queens from them nor do I keep them over until 
the next year. 

Mr. Newton: The excluder is not for the purpose of keeping the queens 
down, but for the purpose of keeping the drones down. 

Mr. BisprE: Did you ever notice that when you have no excluder on the bees 
will carry some pollen into the sections? 

Mr. AnauisH: No, I do not think so. 

Mr. BisBEr: If you hive a new colony on foundation you may put an ex- 
cluder on and put sections on, and they will not carry pollen into the sections. 

Mr. Dunn: I use the Langstroth hive, and I do not think there is any trouble 
about the queen going above. This gentleman says, “ Why should we have any 
drones?” JI have been quite an extensive comb honey producer, but now I am 
producing extracted honey, and I think that the wire queen excluder which we now 
have is very much superior to the old one, and there is certainly no hindrance to 
the bees. J never had a queen get through any of mine, and as far as producing 
comb honey is concerned, I would say use the excluder, because we can get a big 
yield with a hive like that. When a man tells me he got 150 pounds of comb 
honey under certain management, I say to him, “ You might have got 200 by better 
management.” I think you would get a still larger yield if the brood chamber 
was large enough to accommodate the queen, and I think I would have a larger 
hive. 

Mr. ANn@uisi: At the time of the year when the honey:flow comes on, we do 
not care whether that queen is laying a greater number of eggs or not. She is 
actually storing honey for two weeks, and if we can get them to store honey, that 
is what we want. 

Mr. BisBEE: I believe bees get. the stain on their feet by travelling over the 
old brood combs. I wish to make it plain and to reiterate that we give the queen 
all the room she can possibly use up to the 1st of June, or within a few days of the 
commencing of the honey flow, and after that we wish to contract. ‘T’o leave on 
three or four combs filled with brood would simply mean the queen would cease 
brood rearing and allow about 40 or 50 pounds of our very best honey to be put 
into the old brood. combs, and that is the reason we contract. 


THE PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


C. P.. DapANt, ‘HAMILTON, ILL. 


There are many methods for the prevention of swarming, but they are nearly 
all by manipulations which require a great deal of time at the busiest season. 
The method which we sustain as the best and which I propose to describe requires 
no active manipulations during the honey gathering period, outside of supplying 
the colony with ample supers and is what might be properly called a “ let-alone ” 
method. 

As early as 1870 we found ourselves with a sufficient number of colonies to 
make swarming undesirable. Besides the objectionable increase in numbers, 
natural swarming caused an increase of labor, when we were busiest. The method 
which we adopted then has been in constant use ever since, with additional im- 
provements. As to its success, the past season is ample evidence. Out of about 
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525 colonies, spring count, we gathered less than 30 swarms, but harvested over 
200 pounds of honey per colony, while a neighbor of ours gathered 12 swarms from 
5 colonies, owing to his neglect of proper attendance to their needs. ‘The require- 
ments are as follows: 

1. An ample brood-chamber for the needs of the colony. If the queen is 
prolific and finds herself confined to a scanty lower story by queen-excluders or 
otherwise, she will make it known to the bees or they will instinctively notice it 
and prepare queen-cells. 

As an outcome of this first proposition, there must be ample room for stores. 
Some novices are astonished to read of old practitioners like Dr. Miller placing as 
many as three supers at once over a strong colony. But if the queen is very pro- 
lific and has been breeding plentifully as nature dictates, her ae may be ‘able 
to work in each of two supers as strongly as they would in one. . Miller uses 
two 8-frame brood-chambers previous to the honey crop, when the ee is po 
She can thus develop her fertility to the greatest extent. 

2. ‘The use of comb foundation in full sheets in the supers when working for 
comb honey, or of full combs in extracting supers, has also a great effect on the 
prevention of swarming. ‘T'rue, swarming is much less likely to occur when supers 
are given of fully built combs, but comb foundation also helps greatly. There 
are days when the crop is so heavy that all the available cells are filled with fresh 
nectar. If the bees have to build more comb and thus find themselves crowded 
for room to deposit their loads, swarming may ensue. But with full sheets of 
foundation in every section, the labor of building additional comb and producing 
sufhcient wax for it is much reduced. The supers must also be placed upon the 
colonies before they have become crowded for space, or they would readily get the 
swarming impulse which is next to impossible to overcome by any manipulations 
when once the bees have acquired it. 

3. It will be entirely useless to expect the bees to remain contented and fill 
the supers, if the ventilation of the hive is not adequate to the requirements of the 
enlarged population. All observers have noticed the great tax imposed upon 
them by the simultaneous increase of heat brought about by a summer temperature 
and a daily addition of some 3,000 or 4,000 workers hatching in populous colonies. 
Thousands of colonies are compelled to Chace a part of their population idle, hang- 
ing on the outside of the hive for days and sometimes for weeks. because they are 
unable to sufficiently ventilate the inside of the brood-chamber and supers. We 
raise our ‘hives up from the bottom-board from a half inch to two inches, when 
there is a hkelihood of the bees being unable to remain inside. We have even set 
the supers back, a half inch or so foe a short time, so as to have a current of air 
through the front of the brood-chamber in very hot weather. This, however, must 
not be continued too long. But the bottom ventilation must be ample, sufficient in 
fact to allow all the bees to work, so that none remain clustering on the outside 
during the continuation of the honey crop. 

4, As help to ventilation, by decreasing the heat, a good roof is needed ‘when 
the hives are exposed to the sun. We use coarse roofs on our hives at all times. 
These are made of large discarded drygoods boxes and are flat. They are cleated 
with a 2-inch scantling across the rear underside and a 1-inch seantling in front. 
This secures a slope of an inch from rear to front. These roofs are also useful in 
sheltering the hive tops from the effects of the weather and help to preserve them 
in good condition. 

5. The queens must be young. Some beekeepers believe in requeening every 
season after the honey crop. I do not believe in so radical a measure. 1 believe 
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a queen in her second year is fully as good as in her first season. But if she has 
proven inferior she should be superseded. Old queens which are losing their 
fertility during the busy season are a frequent cause of swarming. ‘The workers 
prepare to supersede them by raising queen cells and the old queen, in a pique, 
leaves with the swarm. So we must see that our old queens are replaced in thé 
fall or late summer. 

6. A large number of drones is an incentive to swarming. Some of the old 
time beekeepers thought the drones were beneficial because the colonies having 
many drones swarmed readily. Swarming was then considered a desirable thing, 
since dividing or artificial increase was not thought of. ‘The excess of drones does 
indeed promote swarming. ‘Those big noisy fellows remain in the hive, in the way, 
all day long, except for a flight during the warmest hours, being then still more in 
the way of “the active ree No doubt, as Dr. Brunnich says, there is a certain 
fondness for the drones or males, on the part of the workers, during the crop, 
which changes to hate when the crop is ended and they consume the hard-earned 
stores. But they are at all times much in their way. In a state of nature, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, the bees build from one-seventh to one-tenth of 
their combs of drone size, in the brood-chamber. If only one-twentieth of the 
combs of a normal colony were filled with drone brood this would still supply nearly 
2,500 drones per colony. We should permit only our very best colonies, and only 
two or three of these to raise such a large number of males, as 5,000. to 10,000 
drones are ample for any apiary. ‘The other colonies may be deprived of their 
drones as nearly as possible, for it is probably impossible to entirely prevent the 
rearing of any drones. But from 100 to 300 of these useless consumers per colony 
will be of small importance. It is not only necessary to remove the drone-comb 
early in the season, it is also indispensable to replace it with worker comb at once, 
for the bees will almost invariably replace drone-comb in the same spot, if left to 
their own ways. 

It has often been stated that bees will tear down worker comb to build drone- 
comb. This I believe is an error of observation. Four different experimenters, 
to my knowledge, have tried the hiving of swarms on a hive full of drone comb. 
In each of these instances the bees have followed the same method. After some 
hesitancy, they did not tear down the comb to rebuild it, as might have been ex- 
pected, but simply narrowed the mouth of the cells to worker size and the queen ~ 
laid worker eggs in them. Is it not probable that if the bees were prone to tear 
down one kind of comb to rebuild in another, they would have done it in these 
four cases? The names of the experimenters who tried this are T. W. Cowan, 
editor of the British Bee Journal; E. Drory, of Bordeaux, former editor of the 
Rucher Du Sud-Ouest; Dr. Brunnich, of Switzerland, and myself. 

There are instances, however, of bees building drone-comb on worker founda- 
tion. They are rare and are usually due to some defect of the foundation which 
may have been stretched accidentally in the laminating, so as to widen the cells. 
Mr. Crane, of Vermont, mentioned to me having had a dozen sheets of foundation 
thus changed out of some 2,000 sheets of this material oe the past summer. 
These are only accidents. 

When we replace the drone-comb with worker-comb, we do away with un- 
desirable drones, for the mating of the queens; we save food which would other- 
wise be wasted, since the drone costs at least one-half more to rear than the worker 
and has to be fed as long as he lives. Beheading drones in the breeding cells is a 
waste, for the queen will again lay drone eggs in those cells. But the worst method 
of drone prevention is the using of drone traps, which hinder the workers more 
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than the drones would. Replace your drone-combs with worker-combs in the 


brood-chamber early in the season, or let the drones alone, after they have been 
reared. | 


”. The seventh and last of what I consider the requirements for the prevention 
of swarming is the spacing of the frames of the brood-chamber 114 inches from 
centre to centre, instead of the usual spacing of 1% inches. The bees work as 
satisfactorily in combs spaced 114 inches as in those with the narrower spacing. 
But there is a greater comfort for them in the wider spacing, which adds a total 
of about 160 cubic inches to the narrow breathing and habitable space of an 8-frame 
brood chamber. Think of the large number of bees which may be accommodated 
in such a space. 


The standard hives of the present day are nearly all of the narrower kind. 
Nevertheless the broader spacing is much the better, both for prevention of 
swarming and for clustering in the winter, since more bees can hang between the 
brood combs. My attention was called to the former advantage during the past 
summer, by Mr. Allen Latham, of Connecticut, one of the most observing bee- 
keepers I have ever met. We have used the wider spacing for years, as more con- 
venient, without realizing until lately that it was one of the causes of our success 
in avoiding swarming. 

Let it not be understood by any one that I lay claims to the total prevention of 
swarming. That is impossible. But when I see practical beekeepers such as I 
met the past summer in the vicinity of Syracuse, report as many as eighteen swarms 
out, in one apiary, at one time, I feel that there is a general need for more thorough 
understanding of the usual causes of natural swarming. 

IT am asked whether we have a non-swarming breed of bees. No, neither do I 
think we can ever get a really non-swarming race, if they are placed in circum- 
stances that will induce their natural propensity to become developed. _ 

The advantages of the above method are the doing away with hive manipula- 
tions during the honey crop, such as cutting out queen-cells, taking out brood, 
shifting stories, etc. All the required work, outside of increasing the ventilation 
and adding supers, has to be done during the dull season. JI know that those whe 
have excessive swarming, who will try this method, will find themselves greatly 
relieved by the results. . -“ 


A Member: You allow some drone comb in the upper story? 

Mr. DaDANT: We started raising extracted honey before the practice of using 
comb foundation, and we saved every piece of comb, and as we did not want drone- 
comb in the brood chamber, we used to put our drone-comb in the supers. 

Mr. DuNN: Would you have any objection to the drone-comb in the supers if 
you used a queen excluder ? > 

Mr. Dapant: Unless you use the wire excluder, there is no doubt these exclud- 
ers prevent ventilation. I ‘have no use for the queen excluder for supers or any- 
thing else. The zinc excluders must prevent ventilation. I would prefer to use 
all worker foundation in the supers. . 

Mr. Dunn: You will not have much pollen in the upper story ? 

Mr. Dapanr: No, we are not troubled with much pollen or brood in the 
extra supers. : 

Q.—Did you ever see pollen in drone-comb ? eee 

A.—No, I do not think I have, still I do not want you to take it for granted 
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that I said there never was. I am not in favor of drone-comb. My father held 
that the bees did the queen’s will in building comb. Whenever the queen becomes 
tired, then the bees build the kind of comb that is quicker and takes less wax. 

Q.—Don’t they build drone-comb when there is an extra flow of honey ? 

A.—My father said that if you gave the bees half sheets of foundation, then 
the bees are away ahead of the queen, and the rest of the comb would be drone, the 
bees get ahead of the queen, and therefore they say she does not need worker comb. 
If the queen needs room for laying, I think you will all recognize that they build 
more worker-combs. Another theory my father had was that the queen preferred 
to lay eggs in worker cells until she became tired. He said that the egos as they 
passed from the queen became impregnated, and that gave the queen pleasure, but 
in time she became tired of that’ pleasure, and it would become a pain instead of a © 
pleasure, and then she wanted drone-cells so as to let the eggs pass without impreg- 
nation. 

Q.—Won’t two swarms together build more drone-comb ‘than one small 
swarm ? 

A.—Probably, because then the bees can get ahead of the queen. 

Q.—What width would you prefer to have the inside of the hive? 

A.—We would never make-it less than 12 inches. We prefer to have room for 
one frame more than we use. We have ten frames hives, but we have room for 
eleven frames, and one of them is a dummy. 

Mr. Bispee: I understood you to say that you would take the drone combs 
front the upper story, and put them in the top of the hive? | 

A.—No, remove them and melt them up. We did put them in the top of the 
hive at one time. 

Mr. Bispee: Interfering with the brood-chamber in March or April will 
cause the bees to ball their queen? sent 

A.—We do it at a time when it is convenient for us, it is a question of loca- 
tion. The time to do it is before your honey crop. The condition of the crop 
must guide us, we do not want to manipulate our bees during the honey season, 
-because that is a time when we have so much to do. The removal of the drone- 
comb must be done when it is lightest with honey. When they fill their combs 
with honey the space between is reduced, and you have more room for your bees 
.to cluster with 114 spacing than you have with 134. The spacings in straw-skips 
are very irregular. 

Mr. BurxHotper: I advise always using foundation, and do not givesthe 
drones any consideration. I have seen where the bees have contracted the mouth 
of the cell and have put in worker eggs instead of drone eggs. If they want 
drone-cells they will enlarge them, or tear some of them out to make room for the 
drone cells. I do everything I can to prevent drone cells, in case of emergency they 
will build them. , 

Mr. Dapant: I think there are cases in which we want to raise drone-comb, 
if we have select colonies that we want to breed from, because we will enhance the 
chance of raising good breeders. We will not only have good breeders for our- 
selves, but for our neighbors, and if you improve your neighbor’s stock, sooner or 
later it will improve your own. What we, succeed in doing is to avoid a large 
number of drones. In one-twentieth of the combs of a ten-frame hive you can 
raise 2,300 to 2,500 drones. ! 

Mr. W. A. Werr, Toronto: Can you tell us the marks of a good queen? 

Mr. Dapant: The best breeders I have known looked very small. 
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Mr. Weir: Do you judge then entirely by their performance in the hive? 

Mr. Dapant: I judge them by the amount of brood they are raising. Some- 
times the bees try to replace a queen when she is not failing. They simply do not 
love her, and they have never become accustomed to her. Of course this is an 
exceptional case. I think, as a rule, we should judge the queen by the amount of 
brood she produces, and also by the regularity of the brood. A good laying queen 
apparently begins laying in the centre, and that is one reason why we prefer a 
deeper frame. When the queen is in good laying trim, if she doesn’t find cells she 
drops the eggs. If you put a black sheet under a swarm of bees, in a little while 
vou will find the eggs of the queen in that sheet. 

Q.—Have you observed in full sheets of foundation that the bees are prone to 
cut the corners out and put in drone cells? 

Mr. Dapant: Sometimes when the bees are not building on foundation very 
rapidly, they will use parts of the wax of the foundation to build other combs. If 
you give the bees an empty frame in the centre and watch what they do, you 
will see that the wax from which that comb will be built will not all be white, some 
of it will be dark, showing that they take wax from other parts. They always 
change the foundation. You can always tell where a colony has worked on foun- 
dation. I do not suppose they consider it as comb until they have started to work 
on it, and just as likely as not they will cut it. 

Mr. BisBrE: Might it not be possible that whoever put in that foundation 
stretched it a little? A. Yes. 

A Memper: I came here to be instructed on the prevention of swarming. Mr. 
Dadant comes from a country of good crops. I come from a district of light 
honey crops, I have four yards. In one I have eight frame Langstroth hives. In 
another I have one and a half story Langstroth hives. One with ten frame Lang- 
stroth hives and one with twelve frame Langstroth hives. They were very strong 
last fall and strong this spring. They were unpacked about the Ist of April. 
Immediately the supers were put on, one followed by the other in the course of 
about a week. ‘They were raised up from the bottom by inch wedges. In spite of 
everything I could do, these bees started to swarm about the middle of June, and 
they kept it up until September, until I had from 40 to 90 per cent. swarming. 

Mr. Dapant: I would not call that a poor place for bees? 

Tue Memper: There is very little alsike in our district, the bees were breeding 
as fast as they could. The honey crop averaged about 70 lbs. 

Mr. Dapant: Don’t take this year’s crop as an indication that we always have 
good crops. Last year’s crop was not nearly so good. There is a lot for all of us 
to learn. 

Mr. Perrrr: One thing in connection with the gentleman who has just 
spoken is, that his bees were ready before the flow came on; we generally find that 
a slow flow stimulates swarming. 

Mr. Dunn: I have seen years when the flow was slow, and we had more 
swarming than at any other season. I want to know what kind of drones are fly- 
ing in my yard, and where they come from, and I would rather have one or two 
drone-combs in a good selected hive than to have the drones all over the yard. One 
good colony raising drones is all that we want. I don’t want any of my drones 
raised in worker-comb, because they are mostly all small drones and they are not 
the kind we want. 
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ADDRESS. . : 
Davip Runninc, MiIcHiIGcaAn. 


I am a beekeeper from Michigan, and I was President of the Michigan As- 
sociation. We use the eight-frame Langstroth hive and we winter indoors en- 
tirely. When the colonies are removed from the cellar in the spring, they are left 
entirely alone until about fruit bloom. I refer to the apple and sour cherry. 
That is about the only fruit we have in our locality. About this time the colonies 
are getting more crowded in the eight-frame body, and we add another body just 
over it, without a queen excluder, giving the queen the run of the two stories. The 
queen almost immediately comes up into this upper story to deposit egos, she 
gradually spreads the brood nests; from this time on the clover is beginning to 
yield slightly. At this time we leave one frame out and stand it at_the entrance 
to get it out of the road, and then we rapidly lift the others and shake the bees off 
inside the body, and stand the frames at the back until we have them all shaken off. 
The idea is to get the queen below the excluder. We shake because we can do that 
quicker than find the queen. When we have the frames all shaken, we simply lift 
the top box off, and place on the queen excluder, and put on a super of drawn- 
comb, and then replace the super taken off and put it on top of the hive, making it 
three stories high. About a week from that time we come back again, and lift 
these upper stories off, take off the queen excluder, and set one frame out at the 
front again and shake the bees off the others, and set them back and replace with 
other drawn-combs. For the last year or so we have been using drawn-comb en- 
tirely and putting on the queen-excluder. If it looks as if we are going to have a 
good flow, we will put on another super of drawn-comb. We make the hives five and 
even six stories high. You must understand we have only the clover flow. About 
a week or ten davs later we will come around and cut the cells out of these upper 
stories, and if more room is needed we give it to them. If weather conditions are 
such, or anything turns up that we cannot get around inside of ten days, then we 
do not do it until fifteen days are past and then we do not cut the cells, we simply 
turn the upper story around a little corner ways to make a little entrance, so that 
if a queen is hatched she can mate and go along in the upper story. The reason 
we do not do that until fourteen or fifteen days have elapsed is that we want to be 
sure that a queen has hatched, and that there is no danger of a swarm coming off 
from the upper story. If you give this entrance after the ten days, the first queen 
out will go with the first swarm. We have our bees in six yards and we try to get 
to each yard once a week, which gives us a day for a yard. We try to keep a little 
ahead of the work, so that if the weather is not favorable we do not lose a day. 

Q.—You do not extract until the end of the season? 

A.—No. 

Q.—How do you stere your surplus combs? 

A.—We store them in the cellar-and in that way the wax moth does not develop, 
and they are out of the road until it is time to put the bees in the cellar, and then 
we move them out of the road so that we have plenty of room in the cellar. 

Q.—Your cellar must be dry? 

A.—Our cellar is dry, I would not want to use a cellar that was not dry for 
wintering bees. | 

Q.—You do not have the extracted combs cleaned: out? 

A.—We do not, we use a power extractor and it does very good work. 
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Mr. Mortny Perrir: What advantage do you claim in leaving the extracting 
until the end of the season? 

A.—It is a nice time to do it, we do not want to extract when we are securing 
our crop. Quite often myself and my wife will take a vacation for ten days im- 
mediately after the clover flow is over, and when we come back our honey is in 
ideal condition for extracting, and we feel more like doing it. The honey is 
thoroughly ripened if it is left on until the season is entirely closed, and that is a 
big point when it comes to marketing your product. 

Q.—Is the Michigan Association going to do any advertising next season? 

A.—I don’t know what they will do, a committee was appointed with regard 
to the advertising for 1917, what it will do I am not prepared to say. 

Q.—What about leaving your honey on so long; are you not apt to get the 
different grades mixed? | 

A.—We have only one grade, we have no buckwheat to speak of. We have 
one yard that is located near a swamp, but the flow there does not come on until 
towards the 1st September, and of course we have our clover honey off by that 
time. 

Q.—If you are taking off much honey at a time, what method do you find the 
best to clear the bees off the comb? 

A.—The Porter bee-escape. When our colonies are five or six or seven stories 
high we put it under two; when we get closer to the brood-nest we put it only 
under one. If your colony was seven stories high, and you put it under three, 
they would go down in a night. 

Mr. Perrrr: Have you proved that point; that if you put it under the three 
next the brood-chamber they will go out so slowly? é 

Aj Vee, F have. 

Mr. Perrir: We have had cases where they. seemed to go out just as fast. 

A.—There would be cases where they would, but where the flow 1s over, “and 
has been over for some time, your bees will not move as rapidly as when it is just 
over. Another thing we do when we get lower down towards the brood-chamber ; 
when we put the bee-escape in we lift a frame out of the centre of the hive just 
up four or five inches and let it drop back again. That breaks the cluster. 

Q.—When do you do your re-queening? 

A.—During the latter half of the clover flow. 

Q.—How do you go about it? 

A.—The last couple of years we have been buying our queens. We sort 
our bees in the spring, and we try to have the best Italian queens in the home 
yard. We try to have queens not more than two years old. ‘T’o re-queen undesir- 
ables we quite often kill the queen and go to our most desirable yard, and cage 
queens and take them right to the other place and introduce them at once, and 
allow the colonies in the home apiary to re-queen themselves. The last two or 
three years we have bought a large number of queens. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 
(Answered by James Armsrrone, Selkirk.) 
Q.—What is the best plan to stop bees from robbing ? 
A.—TIn the first place keep a strong colony, it very seldom gets robbed. You 
- should not leave any honey exposed in the yard when there is not much honey 
coming in. After the honey flow is over, partly close the entrance. 
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Mr. R. HE. L. Harkness, Iroquois: Did you ever see a colony with a good 
prolific queen robbed? 

A.—-Yes, I did once. I was going my rounds, just between clover season and 
buckwheat in the County of Norfolk, the beekeeper was tinkering with his bees 
more than he should, and they were robbing. That is the only case I ever saw. 
He had left honey exposed in the yard, and the colony that was being robbed was 
very strong; but it was overpowered and cleaned out. | 

Q.—What would you do in the case of actual robbing? 

A.—If a colony in one corner of the yard is being robbed, I would first try 
and locate the colony that was doing the robbing. They fly nearly directly across 
the yard. My first plan is to reduce the entrance, but not too much. Then I 
would take the colony that was being robbed and place it where the colony that 
was robbing had been, and place the robbers in the place where the robbed had 
been, and if you ever saw bees that were muddled, you will understand how these 
bees are. Changing the stands nearly always stops the robbing. 

Q.—What about a permanent change? 

A.—You can change them back if you wish. If you have a wire cage that 
you can place over the bees that are being robbed, that will settle the question 
for you. 

Q.—Don’t you generally find that the colony that is being robbed is queen- 
less? 

A.—No, not always. 

Q.—Which is the best way to get increase? Buy bees from the south or 
divide your colonies in the spring? 

A.—I would say that if you have the money, buy bees from the south. If 
you buy a pound of bees, no matter where you get them from, you must get some 
drones. Unless you have been in business sometime, I would not advise buying 
a pound of bees and putting them in on foundation. It would work, but I would 
want drawn-combs. JI would advice buying two pounds of bees and putting them 
in on drawn-combs. That will give you a nice start. 

Q.—Would you not be more apt to get disease if the bees had it when they 
were shipped? 

A.—If you have any disease in the yard, the chances are you’ would find 
scales in the comb of American Foul Brood, and there would be danger of spreading 


it all over the yard. Unless I understand the business thoroughly, I would prefer — | 


to divide my own bees. 


Q.—Is there any danger of getting foul brood with the bees you buy? 

A.---Very little, the only danger would be in the honey they used to make 
the candy to feed the bees. We have the matter arranged now so that the man 
who ships the bees has to give a certificate that the bees in his yard are clean. 

Q.—Why-not use combs that never had any brood in them? 

A.—I would prefer combs that had a little pollen in them, and you could 
give them one or two combs of honey. When I put my bees in I give them combs 
well stocked up with pollen, and also a frame of honey, and I see that they have 
plenty of stores, and the bees don’t have to go out to look for anything. 

Q.—What about giving them a comb of brood? 

A.—That is like robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Q.—It is not necessary to rob Peter very heavily? 

A.—I don’t believe in taking comb from one hive and putting it in another. 

Q.—Sometimes Peter has more honey than he can take care of? 
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A.—If you find that condition, then divide it up. 

Q. Supposing you had twenty colonies of bees and wanted to increase them 
to forty; which would be the more profitable, to buy pounds of bees or increase 
the stock of bees on hand? 

A.—I would buy pounds of bees. 

Q.—Is a two-pound package of bees equal to the average colony that has been 
wintered over? — 

A.—Yes, I would say it was; I would prefer it. 

Q.—In comparison of cost, is a two-pound package better than one-pound 
package? 

-A.—I just buy one pound, but I would suppose that two pounds would be 
better. 

Q.—What time did you get that one pound? 

A.—This year about the 20th May, but I did not get hen in until the 20th 
of June. I put them in on ten frames of drawn- stile fairly well filled with 
pollen and one or two frames of honey. This was on the 2nd day of June. These 
pounds of bees without any more attention, with the exception of putting on 
supers, gave me in the neighborhood of fifty pounds of surplus honey, and nearly 
sufficient to winter the kees. 

Mr. Wesster: How do you introduce the packages; do you drop them in the 
hive or fix them on the comb? 

A.—TI tried shaking out on the comb. I finally just took four frames out 
of the centre of the hive and put the package down there and opened the top of 
the package and put the cover on the hive, and.in two days after a good many 
of the queens were laying. I found in shaking them out that a good many of 
them took to wing and were lost. 

Q.—Would it not be better to get your pound packages of bees at the time 
you were taking your other bees out of the cellar? 

A.—That is a good point, get them as early as possible in the spring. 

Q.—One pound of bees is too small for early in the spring, they would be 
liable to freeze? 

A.—I do not think there is much danger of that, they put them up in six 
one-pound packages ina bunch. There are certain times in the spring that we have 
cold weather; this should be avoided if possible, get your bees when the weather 
is likely to be warm. 

Mr. BAynarpD: We got our pounds of bees the last week in April, and we 
put them on a strong colony. We took a wire screen off one side of the cage, and 
left them there four or five hours. They have an entrance out on the side. We 
had eleven packages this spring, and one gave us 131 lbs. of surplus honey, and 
the average for the eleven was 45 lbs. We had one package with only 2 lbs. 
The principal advantage of the one-pound package is in the young bees, they go 
right ahead. 

Mr. ‘CHRYSLER: In buying pound packages of bees you are liable to get 
queens that are not right. I remember getting fifty packages from a dealer who 
was supposed to be all right. The bees arrived in good shape and they were good 
bees, but one-third of the queens turned out to be drone layers, and the other twe- 
thirds were superseded before the season was over.- This man from whom I bought 
promised to make everything right, but he could not because it was a direct loss 
tome. This year I got twenty-five pound packages from each of two dealers in the 
south. From one of them four or five queens were bad. 
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Mr. ArmstronG: I am glad that Mr. Chrysler brought up this question. It 
has proved very successful with me, I have not had any difficulty such as Mr. 
Chrysler describes. I purchased sixty pounds with the queens, and there were 
‘only two queens missing in the lot. 

Mr. Dunn: I am glad Mr..Chrysler said just what he did, because it is true. 
With me most of the queens’ were missing. The ones that were left were not real 
strong queens. I think the long journey is against them. Still, it is the best way 
to make up for the winter’s losses. 

Mr. Armsrrone: You get queens through the mail in mailing cases. It is 
arranged the same as you would arrange the cage to introduce a queen to a hive, 
the queen is liberated as Mey come along. Most of the southern queens come in 
too small cages. 

Mr. Dunn: They are not as good as the queens raised in Ontario. 


Mr. Craic: I had ten two-pound packages, and there was a greater percent- 


age of dead bées in the two-pound packages than in the one-pound packages. I 
attributed that to the fact that there was not a sufficient quantity of candy in with 
the bees to feed them. 

Mr. Meyers: I got twenty-five packages of fir ee pounds each; next year I am 
going to get five-pound packages. Of course they were not as soed as the very 
best colonies of bees, but they were very good. 

Mr. Bispee: If I lived somewhere near a good queen breeder in Ontario, I 
would get my pound packages in the south and my queens in Ontario. 

Mr. Armstrong: That could be done very nicely, but you have to introduce 
your queens to the bees. 

Mr. Meyers: I don’t think you could get your queens here in April. 

THE Onamrman: I would like to know the name of a queen breeder who could 
give us queens in April. -I got some one-pound packages and some two-pound 
packages, and some three- sonar packises: and I found that the three-pound 
packages were the best. 

Q.—What about the expense of getting them? 

A.—Three-pound packages cost me $3, 

Mr. Herscuiser: I believe in robbing Peter to pay Paul. With these pound 
packages, I take a double-story hive and put in the comb that I want to introduce 
the bees to in the upper storey. I rob Peter of a comb of brood and put in the 
upper story with enough bees on it to take care of it while the bees from the 
pound packages are occupying it. The lower story has no comb in it, and the 
bees will soon go up and occupy this comb of brood. I think it is a wise plan 
to take this comb of brood from some other hive. 

Mr. Eyre: This pound package is one of the live questions of the day. I 
got. five EES and the bees were nearly all dead in all of them except one. 
There were no queens in the cages and three of the queens were dead. They did 
not come till the 19th of June; but they did fairly well, and one package gave. fifty 
‘bs of surplus honey. I do not see any benefit in getting a three-pound package 
if a one-pound package will answer the purpose. 

I do not see why we could not arrange to order these packages through, Mr. 
Pettit. I know we would get better service from these men if they thought the 
bees were coming to the Sea of the O.B.A. 

Mr. Armstrone: If you find they need a. little feed ven they arrive, take 
a flat paint brush and paint the sides of the cage with a good syrup. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Before you try to take the bees out of the cage you should 
give them a good feed, give them plenty of syrup before you try to take them out. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF EXTRACTED HONEY IN SEVERAL APIARIES 
UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT. 


C. P. Dapant, Hamiiton, ILL. 


Before commencing my talk, I will answer two questions that have been 
handed to me. . : 

Q.—If you do not use an excluder, will the queen go up into the extracting 
supers ? 

A.—We have very little trouble with the queens going up into the supers, and 
we do not use excluders. 

Q.—Do you use shallow or full sheets for extracted honey’. 

A.—We use a six-inch side bar in the extracting supers. We have five of these 
supers on the top of the hive. We use full sheets of medium foundation. 

We began using out apiaries in 1870. We use a very large hive. Our method 
at first was to raise partly comb honey and partly extracted honey. Of late years 
we have raised only extracted honey. ‘ 

The distance which bees will travel to harvest honey has a good deal to do 
with the location of the out-apiaries. We should not have an out-apiary in a 
district already covered by our bees. We are not positive, but we feel sure that bees 
go farther in one direction than they do in others. Where we are located, there 
is a valley, down the creek there are thick woods, across the way from our place 1s 
a hill with thick woods on it. We are very sure that the bees go up the valley 
where there is no timber. The Mississippi River is only a mile and three-quarters 
from our apiary. There is some low land down there, and we know that our bees 
never go there, but bees belonging to our neighbour do. We believe that an out- 
apiary four miles away will not interfere with the home apiary. We find that there 
is a great deal of difference in the honey yield from different locations. In the 
open prairie where there is no timber, we find that the white honey is much whiter 
than from near timber. Where there are sumach trees, we often find that our 
white clover honey is tainted. We do not transport our bees from one place to 
‘another. Our hives are very heavy, and when we place a hive in a spot it is just 
the same as if we built a house on that spot; it is there to stay. A big hive 
gives a large crop. On our eight-frame hives, we have two or three eight-frame 
supers, and on the ten-frame-hives we have eleven-frame supers. I believe in rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul to a certain extent. If we have a queen that we know to 
be prolific, and if her colony has been accidentally weakened, I believe it is a good 
thing to help her, and it may pay well to rob some strong colony for that purpose. 
‘Another time that we think it is well to rob Peter to pay Paul is when the crop 1s 
~ near the end, and we do not care to bring any more supers to the apiary. Then 
‘we take half full supers from the strong colony and help out the weak ones. It 
is ‘so much nicer to-have all the supers full. 

Our hives have a rim all around the edge on which the cap telescopes, and that 
gives us an opportunity to use an implement I will now describe to you. There 
is a projection on the side of the hive about a half-inch below the top, and our 
‘boys pry up the supers with a hive togl on these side blocks, and then tip the 
‘super and slide on the escape board. As soon as you lift it you place on the 
block. My son went fourteen miles to one of our out-yards and put escapes on 
-sixty or seventy hives with this apparatus in a very short time. One man can 
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work it, but it is worked easier by two men. We put the escapes on in the after- 
noon, and extract the next day, and we never have any trouble. 

Q. Does the honey extract as well the next day? 

A.—You must remember that we have very much warmer nights in Illinois 
than you have here. 

Q. Do you use wire escape boards? 

A.—No, we use the ordinary escape board, in fact it serves also for a feeder- 
board. Our extractors are very compact, they iG eight of our extracting combs, 
and the man who turns the extractor takes care of the honey and the Nth: it 
keeps one man busy uncapping. We might find less fatigue in using a power 
extractor, but the noise of these machines annoys me greatly. In our out-apiary 
we have a small house to hold the extracting combs. We extract the honey at 
each house, the truck takes over the barrels and capping can. We used to stay 
over night at a place some distance from home, but with the advent of the auto 
there is no need to stay anywhere at night. 

Q. Supposing you had a heehee flow, could you get your crop off early 
enough, doing it in the way you describe? : 

A. We have no buckwheat flow, but we have a flow that is equal to it. We 
have a flow from the 15th August to the 5th September. That crop is usually 
very thick, the honey ripens very readily, and we do not have to wait long to 
extract it. We like to take the crop off before the entire flow is over. We take 
the supers from two or three hives, and just as soon we take them to the honey 
house we return them to the hive, and when the day’s work is done we are 
through. When the cold weather comes we remove these, and put them away in 
the honey house, that is usually in October. 

Q. Do you mean you put them back for the bees to clean out? 

A. Yes, in every case. We like our combs to be repaired for the next season 
and the bees repair them. 

Q.—Do you find any trouble in the bees taking the honey down to the bottom 
of the hive? 

A.—I would rather have it stored there than have things sticky with it. 

Q.—If you put these combs away in the winter partly filled, is not the honey 
likely to be granulated in the spring? 

A.—We have so little of it that it is not worth considering. If you give 
them two or three inches of room between the body of the hive and the super they 
will remove it. I think that is an important point. 

Mr. Harkness: I remove one or two combs from each super and spread them 
out, and then I take the bee-escape out of my escape board. I have no trouble 
whatever in the bees cleaning out the comb. 

Mr. Dapant: If the crop is not quite ended, the bees will put more honey 
in these supers, and it is an easy matter to extract that honey. 

Mr. Burk: I consider the wire escape board the only good one that has ever 
been invented. The bees will go out of this in most cases in two hours. 

Mr. Dapant: I think you will find that when the escapes are in the corner, 
the bees will go around and be sure to find them, when the escape is in the middle 
I do not think it is nearly as good. When we put the escapes on between three 
and five in the afternoon, there are no bees to speak of the next forenoon. We 
do not make our increase from the best colonies, they are the colonies from which 
we expect the most honey. We raise our queens from the best colonies. When 
we come to divide, we do it from colonies that are not weak, but that have raised 
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their bees too late to be of much use in the production of honey. You all know 
that some colonies get behind time. It takes twenty-one days for a worker bee 
to hatch, and fourteen days more before they begin active work. Thirty-five days 
between the time the queen lays the egg, and the time they are fit for work. If 
you have a queen who does not begin laying until the beginning of the honey 
crop, then you have these late bees. These are the colonies from which we make 
our increase. They have no supers, but they have plenty of bees late in the 
-season. We take the queen and two or three combs from the colony, leaving her 
in the new hive on the old stand, and remove the hive with all the brood combs to 
the stand of another colony, which we remove to a new place, and in that queen- 
less colony we introduce a new queen. We make one division out of two colonies, 
and within a short time all colonies are about as strong as they were formerly. 
The colony with the queen and two combs goes to the old bees. The colony which 
is queenless gets bees of another hive, and the young queen and has only two or 
three combs to replace, and if you give them foundation it takes but a short time 
to replace it. The colony you have removed to another spot, loses only its field 
bees. That system make a strong and valuable increase. If the honey crop is. 
good, it won’t take long for the bees to become accustomed to the new queen. If 
you take a strong honey producing colony away from a stand you delay it several 
days. It does not pay to weaken your strongest colony. I do not know how that 
would work in Ontario where you have but one honey crop. 
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SOME INVESTIGATIONS OF THE HONEY FLORA IN ONTARIO. 


F. W. L. SLADEN, APIARIST, DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


Ii is convenient for the purpose of studying honey production in Canada to 
consider three principal regions. 1. The Eastern, extending from the Atlantic 
coast to Eastern Manitoba; 2. The Middle West, extending from Western Manitoba 
across the prairie, and including the dry belt of British Columbia; 3. The Pacific 
Coast, typified by the lower mainland. These regions grade into one another and 
can be subdivided into a number of more or less definite areas. 

The Hastern region, extending from the Atlantic coast to Eastern Manitoba, 
has usually sufficient rain, heat and air humidity to make it a good beekeeping 
country, and nearly all those who make beekeeping their principal or sole occapa- 
tion are located in this region. The principal crops of honey are three: 1. Clover, 
alsike and white, extending from mid-June to mid-July or the end of July. 2. 
Fireweed, from early July to the end of August. 3. Golden-rods and asters from 
early or mid-August to mid-September. Locally in Southern Ontario and South- 
western Quebec there is basswood during clover bloom, and buckwheat in August. 
It must not be supposed that the whole of this vast region is a good beekeeping 
country. The greater part of it is thickly wooded. and there are large rocky areas 
where very little honey can be obtained. 

Alsike and white clover are found principally in the farming country, and 
seem to reach their best in Ontario south of the Ottawa River. The lake region 
here steadies the temperature and maintains humidity. At the same time, this 
being a southern interior section, heat and fine weather seldom fail, and an average 
annual clover honey crop of about 100 pounds of extracted honey per colony, 
spring count, may be expected in the better districts where the management is 
good. | 
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Fireweed is found in the partly cleared lands that are not yet in cultivation, 
especially in rich, moist places where timber is decaying, in places recently de- 
vastated by fire and in the clay belt of Northern Ontario. It needs fine, warm 
weather to secrete well. It is more valuable than clover in the northern part.or— 
the Gatineau Valley, and probably at least of equal value, in the New Ontario 
clay belt between North Bay and Cochrane, and in the swamp lands around and 
to the east of Molson, Man. Its merits le in its long season of yield, lasting from 
early July to the end of August, this being the best part of the season, commencing 
two or three weeks later than clover so that the bees have plenty of time to build 
up; and in the white color and mild flavor of the honey. Averages of about 100 
pounds per colony, spring count, appear to have been obtained from this plant 
during the past seven years in a large apiary at Montcerf, Que., in the Upper 
Gatineau Valley. . 

Investigations made in certain sandy and wet lands in the Upper Gatineau 
Valley and in Eastern Manitoba, indicate that an average of from 50 to 80 pounds 
of honey per colony can probably be got from them in places where the best species 
abound. There must be many places in Northern Ontario between these two 
regions where similar results can be obtained. The honey is usually of good 
quality and varies in different districts from white to golden. The honey gathered 
in swampy districts is usually bright golden. The wax is yellow even when the 
honey is white. The flavor is more or less pronounced, but sometimes very fine. 

For Ontario, we may recognize three types of locations for golden-rod and 
aster which, however, often overlap. 

uf Open swamp or bog. The principal plants nen are Solidago uliginosa, a 
tall golden-rod with cylindrical inflorescence; S. rugosa, a species with spreading 
inflorescence; Aster wmbellatus, a tall white-flowered species with a large flat in- 
florescence, and Aster wiiceus, a tall and handsome species with hairy stem, clasp- 
ing leaves and large blue flowers. S. wiiginosa and Aster umbellatus commence 
to flower early in Aucust. S. rugosa and Aster puniceus remain in bloom until 
_ mid-September, so there is a month or five weeks of possible honey flow. The 
swamp or bog type of location is largely independent of rain during the honey 
flow, but needs fine weather and moderate warmth. 

2. Sandy or gravelly barrens or plains. Locations in which blueberry is 
frequently abundant. Here we get Solidago puberula, and the highly productive 
S. squarrost, and also asters of the cordifolius group. The honey from these 
species is gathered very late, during the last week in August and first two weeks in_ 
September. Good rains in early August followed by fine and moderately warm 
weather during the flow are needed to oa the best results. The color of the honey 
produced in a location of this kind at an out-apiary that I tried at Kazubazua, 
Que., is nearly white and of a very pleasant flavor. 

The common golden-rods of the roadsides and waste places in the farming 
lands of Old Ontario are not heavy producers of honey under ordinary conditions. 

Golden-rods and asters come into flower earlier in the north than in the south 
and on the coast. 

It is possible to find locations where all these three principal sources of honey 
—clover, fireweed and golden-rod-and aster—abound. Such locations have from 
ten to twelve weeks of possible honey flow, and should be ideal for honey production. 
It seems probable that, taking one year with another, selected places in these 
regions of successive honey plants may produce larger crops than the districts 
where the white honey flow is confined to clover and lasts only three or four weeks. 
In order to find out the value of these and other promising regions, I am starting 
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co-operative experiments with enlightened beekeepers located in them, a colony of 
ascertained strength being kept on scales and the gain or loss in weight every day 
during the season being noted, together with the daily weather and much of the 
regular information supplied in the reports that we make of the apiary at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and those of the branch farms, such as notes 
on the honey plants and the yield per colony, spring count. Two such co-operative 
experiments have been carried on this year in the north country—one at Thornloe 
near New Liskeard, by Mr.,William Agar, who reports an average of 233 pounds 
honey crop per colony, spring count, and the other ata large apiary at Montcerf, 
Que., in the Upper Gatineau Valley, by Mr. Jos. Martineau, with an out-apiary 
at Lytton, six miles further north in a moister spot. The average yield for 
Montcerf this year was only about 65 pounds per colony, spring count, on account 
of the failure of the fireweed, but the average for the past seven years has been 
about 132 pounds, mainly from fireweed. In the best year, 1914, the average 
yield was 263 pounds per colony. In the poorest year, 1912, the average was 42 
pounds per colony. 

The average at Ottawa in 1916 was 22814 pounds per colony, spring count, 
the highest on record, and the average for the past four years has been 98.2 pounds 
per colony, the lowest being 46 pounds in 1918 and 1914. 

I have here charts showing the daily weather and gain and loss of a hive on 
scales last summer at these three places, and also at Ottawa. 

(Mr. Sladen pointed out several interesting features in these charts, includ- 
ing a gain of 914 pounds from dandelion at Ottawa on May 29th. The honey 
flow at Lytton in the north country commenced August 14th and continued until 
August 23rd, reaching its height on August 19th, with a gain of 18 pounds for 
the day. In answer to a question, Mr. Sladen said that he thought that this flow 
must have come mainly from golden-rod and aster. ) 

These three places represent large areas which as yet contain very few bee- 
keepers. To get definite results the experiments must be carried on for a number 
of years to reduce to an average the great variations in crop from season to season 
caused principally by variations in weather. It is hoped that these experiments 
will also give us detailed information about the secretion of nectar of the principal 
honey plants under the different conditions. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF BEESWAX AND SOME OF ITS USES. 


W. A. CHRYSLER, CHATHAM, ONT. 


The use of beeswax is necessary to good beekeeping. Its use to beekeepers is 
in the form of.comb foundation. Were it not necessary to have good worker 
combs, built straight in frames, and that worker comb would be built by the bees 
instead of an abnormal quantity of drone comb, there would be a limited quantity 
of comb foundation required for the beekeeper. 

There has been no other substance yet discovered that will stand as high a 
temperature and not melt down, that can be shaped to its proper form by the 
honey-bee as their own wax. 

The production of wax by many beekeepers has been neglected. Where bee- 
keepers buy comb foundation without an endeavor to produce a like amount, or 
more of wax, than they have made use of in com) foundation, they are sustaining 
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a loss, not only to themselves but are fostering a foreign trade in importing wax 
for making foundation, and for other industries that find pure beeswax an indis- 
pensable substance in the manufacture of various articles of commerce. 

The various uses of beeswax are many, to describe them all would be interest- 
ing, as I am unable to enumerate and describe them, I will have to pass that by. 
What the volume of trade in beeswax imported into this country is, I am also un- 
able to state, but I am impressed with a feeling that we, as beekeepers, should bend 
greater efforts to save and collect a valuable product that is in many cases being 
wasted. 

When beekeepers have colonies die in the winter, or early spring, the combs 
should be immediately cared for as the moths are likely to take possession and 
destroy the combs and most of the wax. Placing the hive bodies on end in the 
open air out of doors to permit a free circulation of air through the combs will 
prevent the moths from doing any damage. I have found that fumigation by 
sulphur, or formalin gas is successful if done several times, when the moth is in the 
larve state. If done before the eggs hatch or when the larve is in the cocoon it 
has no effect on the eggs, and but little effect whem in the cocoon state. Broken 
pieces of comb should be saved, placed in a box, pounded down as solid as possible 
when warm enough so they will mass together and keep them dry; moths will not 
interfere with them in that state. In making examinations of the bees during the 
season, it is advisable to scrape and clean off all burr combs, and propolis (some 
propolis contains wax) from the frames and other parts of the hive. A handy hive 
tool suitable for the work should be used. After a little practice it will be found 
that collecting small portions of wax can be done at the same time of the examina- 
tion of the bees, without materially hindering the work. These burr combs and 
scrapings are squeezed into balls and may be laid on the hive covers until the day’s 
work is over, when they may be collected and placed in a box provided for them. 

Many days I collect in this way the price in wax of a day laborer for a day’s 
work. After the busy season is over I collect all the broken and imperfect comhs 
together, and also the burr combs and scrapings, melt them up together and put 
them through a wax press. 

The wax presses that are now made leave little to be desired in obtaining all 
but a very small portion out of old combs. Old combs to produce nice yellow wax 
should be kept dry until a few days before they are melted and pressed, when it is 
advisable to place them in water to soak up the cocoons and foreign substances. 

In the production of extracted honey the surplus combs should be spaced wide 
enough apart for the uncapping knife to cut deeper than the capping, and thus 
obtain more surplus wax. This extra wax is obtained at no loss to the colony as 
much wax is wasted during the season by the bees by their being unable to use it in 
building comb. 

The cappings from extracting combs we melt over a steam coil of pipe, and 
as soon as melted pass into a separator, which separates the honey from the wax. 
Beeswax can be injured by long continued heat and remelting several times. Every 
time wax is melted and cooled it loses some of its weight and texture, and what 
was nice yellow wax will become dark, harder, and less pliable for bees to work on, 
when used in foundation. It is advisable, therefore, when melting wax or combs 
they should not be left to boil any length of time. 

To refine a quantity of dirty wax it should be put in a large vessel with water 
and brought to a boil, after every particle of wax has been melted, after which it 
should be removed Fear the fire or steam pipe and wrapped up in any way to keep 
it warm as long as possible to allow sediment and impurities to settle. Just before 
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it starts to harden it should be dipped out into dishes (earthen or graniteware is 
preferable). Wax when put in any receptacle at a low temperature will not adhere 
to it, and is always readily removed when cold. 

Sun wax extractors should not be used in any case, as they require more labor 
and too much attention, outside of the fact that the wax produced from them is 
somewhat inferior to that melted in water at less expense. Wax melted in metal 
receptacles is inclined to darken the wax, and more so when cooled in them. — 

Q.—I would like Mr. Chrysler to explain his steam pipe? 

A.—We delight in making things for ourselves. We have one coil of three- 
quarter inch pipe. It occupies two foot square and sets in a pan one foot deep and 
there is two or three inches of space left below the pipe in order to clean out the 
sium gum. 

Mr. Perrir: Do you use that while you are extracting? 

A.—We do not touch our capping until a long while after, we allow them to 
drain as long as they will drain. 

Q.—How do you produce the steam ? 

A.—We made a steam boiler of our own, using a coil of pipes. It is cemented 
in, it does not hold more than a half dozen pails of water and it can be heated up 
in twenty minutes. : 

Mr. Meyers: I would like to know why you think that wax from steam heat 
is any better than wax from a solar extractor? 

A.—The constant attention every day on a solar extractor gets on my nerves. 
I have in my mind a still further experiment in melting wax, but will not say 
anything about it at present. 

Mr. Meyers: If the solar extractor is made right so that it will contain suffi- 
cient heat it gives perfect satisfaction. 

A.—The great objection to the solar wax melter is that the heat is not con- 
stant, and the heating up and cooling of the wax earbonizes the wax. 

Tu CHAIRMAN: The great trouble I find with them is that they get too hot. 

~A.—Wax and honey as it is melted should be kept away from the sunlight. 

Mr. DEApMAN: I have had sufficient experience with wax to satisfy me that 
what Mr. Meyers says is right. From every thousand pounds of honey extracted 
we get ten pounds of wax. I think the thanks of this association are especially 
due to Mr. Sibbald. Until I got hold of a Sibbald wax extractor I never could 
get good results. I.felt that I got more extra wax than would pay for the press. 
With this Sibbald press we can turn out 250 Ibs. of wax in a day. In all these 
wax extractors where the wax comes out from below you must have a warm room. 
With the Sibbald press, where the pressing is done under hot water, that i8 not 
necessary, and you can keep the place as cool as you like, as long as you have it 
warm enough to melt the wax. I think it is a good thing for the beekeepers to be 
able to get this press at the price it 1s now quoted at. 

Mr. Meyers: I have a Sibbald wax press for melting my combs. I. have 
tried a great many different capping melters, and I prefer the solar. I have it 
just outside the honey house. 

Mr. CurysteR: We must have the wax press for the old combs. 

Mr. Evans: I have a solar extractor and a pressure extractor, and I have the 
D. A. Jones steam extractor. I do not expect to use the solar any more because it 
does not make good wax, and I cannot prevent it from darkening the honey. I 
think the great trouble with the old Gemmel press was that the operators did not 
put on sufficient pressure. 

Mr. Dunn: A great many of the solar wax extractors I have seen are leaky, 
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and in case there is any disease in the neighborhood we should not use the solar 
extractor because it is very dangerous. 

Mr. BisBee: If you use an iron kettle you will find the wax will be darkened. 
Wax that is cooled quickly will be hard and brittle. If you give the wax plenty 
of time to cool it will be nice and soft. 

Mr. HerscHISEeR: We all know that the cider il men make water cider. 
They put on as much pressure as it is possible to get on the mill and yet out of the 
pumice they can get water cider, and the reason they can get that water cider is 
that they expel by capillary action what it is impossible to expel by pressure. And 
that is the reason why there is a little honey left in the capping press. The same 
is true of the slum gum. You leave quite an amount of wax in the slum gum, and 
it is possible to expel that by the right kind of process. 

I have not used a solar wax extractor for years for the simple reason that I 
find no advantage in using it. I have to press out the slum gum at any rate and 
while I am doing that I might just as well press it all out. There is always more 
or less slum gum in the capping, and I make a cheese of that, and when I get 
several of them I make a separate pressing of them. 

There is just one point about a wax press that a good many péople allow to 
escape their attention. Because they can see no wax in their slum gum they 
assume that they have it all out. I never saw any slum gum that would not make 
fuel, I burn it in my grate at home, it is simply the foreign matter that makes the 
fire, it is not the wax at all. If it is not thoroughly dry it won’t burn. ©The 
trouble with any wax press where you cannot repeat the pressure under water is 
that the longer you press it the harder the outside surface becomes, and the harder 
it is to expel the wax. By having a water boiler you can make the pressure and 
get out all the wax. If you allow the pressure to relax it will soak up more water, 
and then when you again apply the press the wax will escape. I had one good 
‘sized specimen of sia gum tested and the report made on it was that five-eighths 
_of one per cent. of its weight was wax. 

Mr. DeapmMan: Have you ever tested any slum gum from the Sibbald 
"extractor. 

Mr. Herscuiser: No, I have not. I think haste is one of the things you 
should avoid in extracting wax. If you do the work clean and get a reasonable 
amount of wax out each day, then your work is well done. I want to say here 
~ about Mr. Chrysler’s statement that propolis does not contain any wax. In my 
_ experiments in melting up old comb and slum gum I have had occasion to produce 
propolis in large quantities. You cannot get propolis so clean but that there will 
be ‘from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. wax in it. When it is heated it is something 
like taffy, it holds on very tight. It is a rather unsatisfactory material to work 
with, yet there certainly is some wax in it. 

Mr. Evans: In melting old combs did you get more than two pounds of 
‘beeswax to one pound of foundation put in? 

A.—TI should estimate that I got at least that. It only takes about one pound 
--of foundation to fill eight frames, and you can easily get from two to two and a half 
pounds from an eight-frame hive. 

Mr. CuRysLER: You made the statement that I said there was no beeswax in 
propolis, the statement I made was that there was beeswax in propolis. 

Mr. Dapant: I can see very readily that in running beeswax if you use water 
containing iron you will get a dark wax, and there is no method, except the use 
of acid that will lighten the wax. The great thing is to render the beeswax pro- 
perly. We used five solar extractors at one time: we do not use any now. The 
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solar extractor gives quite an amount of labor for the wax you get out of them. 
It makes very fine wax. It bleaches the wax and makes it a very light color. We 
look for economy in the production of honey, and we try to save every drop of it, 
and we want it of a light color, and you cannot have it a light color if you allow 
it to melt with the wax. Instruments for draining are not expensive. You can 
drain your capping so that there will be very little honey left, and although it 
takes time it will pay to do it. The beekeeper who harvests ten thousand pounds 
of honey can make vinegar out of the stuff that you allow to run away with your 
wax. We wash our cappings before we render them and after we render them 
there is no honey in them. There is a little slum gum, but that is rendered atfter- 
wards. I am a wine maker. I was born in France, in Champagne, and I know 
that you can press as hard as you please with a press, but you will always leave 
some pomace with juice in it after the first pressing, and if you press again you 
will get more juice: It is exactly the same with wax. If you press without heat 
you will never get it all out. 

Now I want to take exception to one statement that has been made, that from 
one pound of foundation you get two pounds of wax. It depends on how long the 
combs have been with the bees, and how much slum gum there is in it. If your 
combs have been a long time with the ‘bees, each year they strengthen them. We 
may get more or less than twice as much. 

Mr. Evans: I do not think any beekeeper would think of immediately melt- 
_ ing his combs. 

A Member: Is there any way of purifying wax that has become adulterated ? 

Mr. Dapant: Not that I know of. 

W. D. AcHorp, Fitzpatrick, Ala.: I ship a great many bees, and they are all 
supplied with sufficient food for the journey, and they all get through. I do not 
have any losses where the bees are delivered in eight days. The only trouble I 
have is where they are held in transit more than eight days. Some time ago we did 
have trouble because we were not putting in sufficient food. 

Mr. HerscHIserR: How many dead bees could there be in a package, and it be 
considered a successful shipment? 

Mr. AcHorp: I do not know. I leave that with the buyer. If he is not 
satisfied I make good. I take the bees as I find them in the afternoon, soon after 
the middle of the day, when most of the old bees are out. Occasionally I get in 
some drones, and sometimes I do not have any in the package. 

Mr. HERScHISER: I received a package last summer and IJ found that 25 per 
cent. of the bees were drones. I received another package in which seven-eighths of 
the bees were dead. Would you consider that a successful shipment? 

Mr. AcHorD: Not at all. 

Q.—Is there any reason why there should be any drones? 

Mr. AcHorD: It would be expecting too much to get bees without drones. 
The drones are considered to stay in the hive and produce heat. At the time of 
the year when the honey season is not on it is a question whether or not the drones 
do not do as much good as the worker, in keeping up the temperature. 

Q.—Do you consider water necessary in shipping? 

A.—I contend not, I never use it; I know it is a question. 

Q—Do you consider it at all necessary at any time? 

A.—Not with a swarm of bees, generally speaking the bees use water to feed 
the larve, there is no larvee there. 

Q.—If they drink a good deal of water when you receive them is not that a 
sign that they are pretty dry? 
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A.—I do not know how dry they would be. They come from a dry state. 

Tum CHAtRMAN: A beekeeper who had received eight packages of bees tele- 
phoned for me to come over as the bees were roaring so much he did not know what 
to do with them. JI told him to give them water, and just as soon as he did so they 

uit. 
; Mr. Dapant: Don’t you think the sugar was too dry? 

Mr. AcHorD: That is quite likely. 

Mr. Curysier: Don’t they get a certain amount of moisture from the atmos- 
phere? 

Mr. Acuorp: Certainly. If it is a queenless swarm it will roar. 

Q.—What is your opinion as to the likelihood of spreading foul-brood. 

A.—I do not think there is any likelihood at all, the postal regulations are 
very strict. 

Q.—How should the queen be put in? 

A.—Where the queen comes with the bees I advise feeding them. You must 
be careful not to let them take wing. Occasionally I put the queen in the cage and 
tack it right on top so that they come in contact with her. You can take the 
queen cage and put it between the combs in your hive. 

Q.—I know a party who received three pound packages from the States, and 
he put the cage in an empty super on the top of his frame and did not pay any 
more attention to them, and they filled that cage with honey. 

Mr. AcHorp: I always advise a purchaser of bees to put the queen in the way 
he thinks best. 

A Member: I just take a knife and cut the screen, and then I put four or five 
empty combs in the hive, and let the bees come out next the comb, and there is no 
danger of their flying out. 

Mr. AcuorpD: The practical beeman would keep them in the hive. 

THE CHarrMAN: If you put them on in the evening there is no danger they 
will come out in the morning and go right to work. I would prefer to have the 
queen loose right in among the bees. 

Mr. Acttord: I put the queen in her cage with the candy exposed so that the 
bees can release her. i 

Mr. Meyers: Is there any danger of carrying European foul-brood in that 
way. 

Mr. AcHorD: I have never had a case of any kind of foul-brood and have 
never seen one case; I am not an authority on foul-brood. 

E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio: In the majority of cases water does more harm 
than good, because I do not know how water can be given to bees without giving 
them too much. The water leaks out of the containers and then there is trouble. 
Mr. Achord is the most successful shipper of bees for long distances. He uses a 
case in proportion to the package of bees. He sent some bees to me. [| sent 
them to Washington, and then they were returned. They were on the road 
twenty-seven days. That is some record. I believe the pound package of bees 
is going to solve the problem of getting bees from one part of the country to the 
other without carrying disease. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR 1916. 


MorueyY PETTIT, GUELPH. 


The total number of memberships in the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
received during the year ending November 30th, 1916, is 1,016. Four hun- 
dred and nineteen of these memberships came in from affiliated societies, and 
the balance. of 597 by single subscriptions. There have been two new county 
associations formed during the past year, namely:—-Nipissing and Renfrew, and 
four associations, namely: Elgin, Glengarry, Lennox and Addington, and Nor- 
thumberland, have dropped out, making the number of affiliated societies, twenty- 
four. 

The following is a list of the affiliated societies with their members :— 


Members. Members. 
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Lecds and Grenville “.2... 3... - 14 Wellin StOM) 290 cannes staeeeie es oils 32 
Lincoln and ‘Welland ...:....... 26 DOT OTCOGN tne alt ches aon eerie, © ore sued Su 
MET LIGSORE ee Fceire tes cas etetts jer eap te « 39 OT ai a the cde ce ee etebalic.w ereltey pum shel atts 10 


During the year the grants to affiliated societies have been on a per-member 
basis. This has had the effect of stimulating the stronger societies, and we find 
that ten of these have increased their membership. On the other hand, three of 
the newer and one of the older ones-Have dropped out. The total number of mem- 
berships received through affiliated societies is slightly reduced. 

The queen order business was continued during the year. One hundred and 
seventy-seven members purchased 1,022 queens at an average of 73 cents each. Two 
hundred and forty-three orders were filled in all. 

The Treasurer’s Report was also read and adopted. (See p. 4.) 


REPORT ON CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, TORONTO. 


J. D. Evans, IstIneTon. 


We had about the same experience this year as last. We are never treated 
well by the Directors of Toronto Exhibition. This year the matter was left to Mr. 
Rogers and myself, and I thought everything was satisfactory, and that we would 
not be charged; but the first thing I knew they had in the catalogue that those 
exhibiting had to apply for a license to sell. I asked Dr. Orr what it meant, and 
he said he did not know what the charge would be until they knew how many 
would exhibit. I think the only thing to do next year will be to insist upon our 
directors meeting the directors of the exhibition. One prize in the flower depart- 
ment is as much as all the prizes in the honey department. I think the bee- 
keepers should refuse to exhibit until things are made more satisfactory. 
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Tae CHArrMAN: I think Mr. Evans is right, and that we should refuse to 
exhibit until they decide to give us better treatment. 

Mr. Covuse: We could not stop anyone from exhibiting if they decided to do 
so. I say keep on, and we may get something better. 

Mr. Evans: I arranged that we could sell, but they would not state the amount 
they would charge. 

Mr. Gro. Lane, Milton: I did not pay anything. I just went to the show, 
made an exhibit, and sold my honey every day. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It is up to the rest of the beekeepers to do the same thing. 


REPORT ON OTTAWA EXHIBITION. fe 
M. B. Hommes, ATHENS. 


I have not the same kind of a story to bring from Ottawa. 1 endeavored to 
impress upon the directors that he who sits upon a colony of bees will live to rise 
again. I told them I could give them two or three pointers along that line. I 
did not antagonize them, but told them of several improvements that could be made, 
such as making the exhibit a little more attractive and the prize list larger. I used 
a little diplomacy, with the result that the management were responsive and_will- 
ing to accede to my request. We had a number of exhibitors, and everything was 
very satisfactory, and I feel sure that whoever your representative is this year he 
will receive a proper consideration. 


REPORT ON WESTERN FAIR, LONDON. 
E. T. BAINARD, LAMBETH. 


We had the same trouble as Toronto, but in a different way. Our trouble is to 
get exhibitors. We have only one good exhibitor. We have prizes for those who are 
exhibiting for the first time. We are going to make a special effort next year and 
hope to have a real good exhibit. 


——— 


REPORT ON HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


Wma. Coussz, STREETSVILLE. 


On account of the war we have not been able to hold an exhibition. We had 
about $1,200 in the treasury. Part of that was given to the Patriotic Fund, but 
we have sufficient to start up the exhibition again as soon as things become normal. 


- 
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REPORT OF THE HONEY CROP COMMITTEE. 
. GuELPH, Canapa, Auaust 13TH, 1916. 


The Crop Report Committee of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association met on 
Thursday, August 10th. Nearly five hundred beekeepers from all parts of the 
province reported their crops to average about ninety pounds per colony. The 
quality of the honey is excellent, light in color, heavy body and a good flavor. 
Although the crop is large it should find ready sale at the prices recommended last 
year. The market has been practically bare of honey for several months. Fruit 
is less than half a crop and is high priced. Sugar is dear and canning will be 
reduced accordingly. Honey at a reasonable price will be bought in large quan- 
tities by housekeepers. 

Dealers naturally expect to buy cheaply and members are advised to sell as 
much as possible at home at good retail prices, and distribute the selling over the 
year, remembering that if the present dry weather continues there may be no crop 
in 191%, and honey may profitably be held over. Local selling can be greatly in- 
creased by judicious advertising. 


The prices recommended are as as follows: 


No. 1 light extracted, wholesale, 10c. to 1114c. per lb. 
No. 1 light extracted, retail, 121%4c. to 15c. per Ib. 

No. 1 comb, wholesale, $2.00 to $2.75 per dozen. 

No. 2 comb, wholesale, $1.50 to $2.00 per dozen. 


These prices are f.o.b. in 60-lb., 10-Ib., and 5-lb. tins, the former being net 
weight with the tin thrown in, the latter being gross weight as the difference in 
time and trouble in filling the smaller tins about equalizes the price. 

Beekeepers are cautioned not to extract from brood chambers. The continued 
dry weather has seriously cut off the nectar flow and the prospects of a fall flow. 
Taking too much from ithe bees may mean heavy loss from starvation. 

Signed by the Committee: 

Wm. COUuSsE, 

H. G. SIBBALD, 

W. J. Crate, 

Mortey Perrit, Sec.-Treas. 


—————— 
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WHITE HONEY CROP REPORT. 
Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, Guelph, August 11th, 1916. 
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Totals .. 4 


: | Average 
No. Colonies} Pounds* | No. Colonies | Pounds* | No. Pounds 
Reports -Spring |White Honey| -Spring White Honey) per Colony 
Count, 1915 1915 Count, 1916 | 1916 -—Spring 

on | | Count, 1916 
3 75 4,000 81 1,100 13.6 
6 180 12,190 166 17,450 105.1 
17 814 31,120 852 85,210 100.6 
4 100 4,021 102 8,389 82.2 
7 453 30,047 494 40,592 82.2 
3 143 8,500 142 7,800 54.9 
5 298 7,170 Bol 14,240 40.6 
18 553 32,386 666 55,750 83 7 
6 106 6,545 115 11,725 101.9 
i 344 10,100 347 24,100 69.5 
5 594 42,500 619 15,800 25.5 
20 739 39,846 964 76,400 79.2 
10 565 28 ,390 645 56 , 060 86.9 
ea 906 72,175 941 105,400 112.0 
10 | 370 17,770 460 37,100 80.7 
20 | 892 47,055 1,159 85,853 74.1 
9 | 393 17,405 575 64,460 101.1 
17 787 49 ,956 O11 81,272 89.2 
8 596 15,760 518 32,310 62.4 
11 391 6,442 364 29,450 80.9 
7 248 5,245 241 22,245 92.3 
13 494 23 , 682 617 | 56,590 91.7 
1 40 2,600 40 | 2,500 62.5 
ae 2,425 118 ,945 2,602 262 ,812 101.0 
2 54 3,600 67 5,240 2322 
1 43 7,200 55 2,100 38.2 
4 104 1,380 100 3,925 39.3 
11 548 29 ,054 653 * 67 ,224 103.0 
13 579 35,777 619 57 , 795 93.4 
- 19 350 29,188 598 52,216 1025 
2 179 5,700 197 12,700 64.5 
15 916 70,835 959 114,000 | 118.9 
18 119 53 ,822 671 68 , 455 102.0 
8 82 3,692 82 7,850 | 05.7 
3 BOL 36,300 323 39 ,900 123.6 
10 292 1,600 419 25,770 61.5 
3 290 20,975 346 32,600 94.2 
ff 327 24,265 433 | 45 ,650 105.4 
23 1245 71,553 13352 108,134 79.9 
i 95 6,000 108 3,000 22.8 
11 | 407 17,400 434 50,495 116.3 
11 102 6,330 171 11,580 67.7 
12 365 26,140 403 38 ,820 96-3 
15 414 18 ,628 458 31,595 68.9 
10 165 8,580 192 15,980 83.5 
29 889 74,002 1,151 138 ,220 120.9 
477 20,402 1,175,871 23 ,763 2,127,903 | 89.6 


Average number of pounds per colony, 1916—89.6 


* A small percentage of the honey reported is sold in comb honey sections. Asa colony 
managed for comb honey will produce abont half'as much as one managed for extracted honey, 
the Committee has multiplied the number of pounds‘of comb by two before adding in with the 


extracted. 
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DARK HONEY CROP REPORT. 


GUELPH, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 9TH, 1916. 


The Crop Report Committee of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association met on 
Friday, Sept. 8th, to consider the crop of dark honey. It was found that 89 mem- 
bers had reported 91,325 lbs. from 5,091 colonies, being an average of 18 lbs. per 
colony. This is about the same as last year’s average, but owing to high prices 
prevailing in all similar lines, the committee advises members to ask 81% to 9 
cents per lb., wholesale, depending on the size of the package and the quantity sold 
in one order. No buckwheat honey should be retailed for less than 10 cents 
per lb. 

In issuing this report a year ago, the statement was made that the local demand 
for white honey was exceedingly good. The situation this year is if anything better 
than a year ago, and the very large crop of white honey is moving rapidly. Many 
of the members have sold out entirely at prices as good as, if not better, than those 
recommended by the committee. When it is remembered that nearly a year must 
go around before another crop is harvested, and weather conditions have not been 
the best for next year’s clover, beekeepers need have no worry about selling their 
honey at good prices. 

Of course, dealers have been able to secure a certain amount of cheap honey. 
It is always this way, and while the beekeepers who sold cheap are the losers, it is 
good for the honey trade that dealers are able to make an extra good profit on some 
of the honey they handle. The secretary frequently has enquiries for names of 
beekeepers having honey for sale, and while responsibility is not assumed, he is 
willing to put dealer and member in communication if so requested by any 
member. 

Signed by Committee : 

Wm. COUSsE, 

H. G. SIBBALD, 

W. J. Crate, 

MorueEy Perit, Sec.-Treas. 


H. G. Srppatp: As you know, the reports showed a very large crop of honey. 
It was felt by some that the price might be raised, but the committee were in sym- 
pathy with the poor people who have to buy honey. It was also thought that if we 
raised the price foreign honey would be sure to be imported into the country. If 
you have’taken the trouble to look up foreign markets, you will find that their 
prices are lower than ours. When we met in August, the report was that we would 
have a good crop of honey. The committee were unanimous in setting the price 
at the same figure as last year. We encouraged the beekeepers to be firm, and to 
expect a good demand for honey. I know that quite a number have sold below the 
price that we fixed. 

I do not know of any class of people that have reason to be more thankful 
than the beekeepers, we have had an abundant crop. I think the beekeepers should 
consider it an important matter to send in their report as to the estimated crop. 

Mr. Couss: Before the committee met I took the trouble to consult a num- 
ber of wholesale dealers. They informed me that they would not offer the price I 
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asked, 11 cents; they said it would be better to fix the price at 8 cents. They said 
they could get honey in Quebec at 8 cents, and they actually bought it for that 
price. I haven’t sold any honey below 11 cents. 

A. EH. Hatnes: We are interested in beekeeping, but we are also interested in 
making money. We should endeavor to get the most we can out of our crop. I 
have realized a little better than 12 cents all around for my crop. What price did 
the crop committee get for their honey? 

Mr. S1ppaLD: My honey would average me about 1114 cents. J haven’t got it 
all sold yet. 

Mr. CovseE: I haven’t received anything less than 11 cents, and I have received 
as high as 13 cents. 

Mr. BarnarD: Don’t you think we should state: whether it is to be sold to 
jobbers or wholesalers. Before that report came out, we had our honey sold at 12 
cents, and when that report was published in the newspapers, we had considerable 
trouble. | 

THE CHAIRMAN: The jobber will buy five or ten tons and the grocer will only 
buy only.50 or 200 lbs. 

A Member: I think it is a good point to distinguish between the jobber and 
the wholesaler. 

Mr. Curyster: I believe that some of the jobbers who get a list of the bee- 
keepers take advantage of that fact. I got a circular letter from a jobber wanting 
a quotation on honey, and he said “I must not overlook the fact that there was a - 
large quantity of honey left over from last year.” I replied that he was not doing 
the fair thing in making such a statement when he knew it was not the fact. No- 
body would hold over honey from last year who knew anything about the business. 
I considered it advisable to increase the price this year from five to ten per cent. 
One departmental store is selling honey at fifty per cent. over the price they pay 
nOratts 

Mr. SIBBALD: The crop committee set the minimum price for Ontario. We 
are not able to judge of local conditions. You cannot expect people to get the 
same price all over. In some places they charge 15 cents retail right at the bee- 
yard. If you have a large crop you must take a little less for it. 

Mr. A. PEusey: We in our locality feel indebted to the crop committee, but we 
would feel more indebted if we got their report two weeks earlier. I sold this year 
to a wholesale dealer at 1034. The wholesale men won’t buy until they get the 
report. 

Mr. Mortey Perrir: Every year we have complaints about the crop report 
being too early or too late. You must remember that we are dealing with a very 
large territory. We cannot tell much about the crop until the last report is in. 
This year I telephoned Mr. Couse two or three times asking him, “When do you 
think we had better take the report.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: In 1913, the crop committee were criticized for having their 
report out too early, this year they are criticized for having it out too late. It is 
difficult to get it just right, and so that everybody will be satisfied. , 
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QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERED BY J. D. Evans, ISLINGTON. 


Q.—When is the best time to put foundation in the frames? 

A.—I believe a good many people put it in the frames in the winter when 
they are not so busy, that is all right if you have a warm place. I do not bother 
with it until the summer, but if you have a warm place, it would be a good thing 
to handle it in the winter. 

Q.—How long can worker comb be used for breeding ? 

A.—Some people say the cocoons decrease the size of the cell. I think it is 
always in good shape and can be used indefinitely. 

Q.—Which is the best way to get increase—to buy bees in the South early in 
the spring or divide? 

A.—I am very fond of yellow bees, and I make good increase by taking out 
the comb and building it up with nuclei. 

Q.—What is the best plan. to stop bees from robbing? 

A.—I simply get some hay and pile it in front of the hive and then pour 
water on it, and make it thoroughly wet. It is pretty hard to stop bees from rob- 
bing unless you take them away. I sometimes put them in the cellar for two or 
three days. 

Q.—How do you handle a strong colony to re-queen when its combs are not 
moveable ? 

THe CuarrMaAn: It might be done by smoking and getting the queen on the 
excluder, and then run the other queen right in. If you had a laying queen, you 
could do it in that way. 

(Q.—How much honey should a colony have in the winter? 

A.—I made my hives weigh 70 lbs. this fall. The hives with empty combs 
only weighed 17 lbs. One of my weaknesses has been that I have not given them 
enough, and sometimes they starve. 

Q.—Are you speaking of a ten-frame hive? 

A.—Yes, it is better to have some extra for the spring, they will eat it up. 

Q.—How do you weigh your hives? 

A.—I have a small platform scale. My man goes along and weighs them all, 
and marks the weight in pencil on the back of the hive. Then when we feed them 
up we weigh them all over again, we made sure this year that they had plenty of 
feed. 

Q.—Is it necessary to clean a hive that has had foul brood before putting 
clean bees in it. Is foul brood in the combs or frames, or only in the honey? 

A.—I pile the hives four or five stories high; I put a little coal oil in them, 
then I light a paper and put it in. You will find it smoking up five feet above the 
hives in a short time; I then put in some water and pop the lid on it and out it 
goes. 

Q.—What is the best way to introduce a queen? 

A.—When I am very anxious to introduce a queen, and I icon there is 
danger, I go back to the old system of making a wire cloth queen cage. I take a 
piece of wire cloth, and make a little box about four inches square, nae the edges 
deep enough to push into the honey. Then push the queen in with the colony of 
bees that come with the queen, the queen will be there alone on top of some fresh 
honey. In a few days, if they have not released the queen, loosen it up. I believe 
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the great trouble in introducing a queen is the antagonism of the bees that come 
with the queen. 

Tse CHarrMAN: I think more queens are killed by the people being uneasy, 
and wanting to see what they are doing than anything else. I advise leaving them 
alone for a week. Very often if you look in the next day they will ball the queen 
and she will be dead in a short time. 7 

Mr. Evans: I think the hole that is left in the cage for the queen to get out 
should be larger. If you are getting lots of honey you can almost introduce a 
queen at any time. 

Mr. Dapant: You must not put a queen in the cage and expect her to work 
downwards, she won’t do it. Turn your cage with the mouth upwards and the 
queen will crawl out much more readily. 

Q.—Of what use are combs filled with pollen in the spring. Please tell how 

to use them to the best advantage? 
‘ A.—I am strongly of the opinion that a comb filled with old pollen is never 
used. I suggested to Mr. Root that he should make an investigation to see whether 
the bees used this old pollen. I think the only thing to do with a comb of old 
pollen is to melt it. 

Mr. Root: I put these combs in the hive, and the bees clean them up. I 
consider these combs worth a dollar apiece. They use up every bit of the pollen. 

Mr. Evans: Don’t you think they throw some of it out? ; 

Mr. Root: They use it all up, as far as I can see. 

Mr. Armstrone: There was hardly any of the combs that had not pollen in, 
and I came to the conclusion that they were exactly what I wanted to put my 
pounds of bees on. I put them in on that, and the pollen all disappeared, it was 
carried out. I am of the same opinion as Mr. Root. 

Mr. Roor: Early in the season, I would rather have a comb of pollen than a 
comb of honey. 


Mr. Evans: My experience has been that when there were combs of pollen, 


the pollen was still there in the fall. 

Mr. Root: You may have a great deal of pollen in your locality early in the 
season. 

Mr. Evans: We have. 

Q.—What is the cause of white foam on honey while liquefying ? 

A.—I do not know. I know every time you melt honey and warm it up, you 
are bound to have some white scum on it. I do not know what causes it. 

Mr. Roor: The cause of the foam is due to the method of handling. If you 
use a pump, you should allow it to stand for quite a while. In bottling honey, if 
you pour it down you will have scum. The only way to prevent scum in bottling 
is to have a long spout that will reach to the bottom of the bottle, and let the 
honey come up. I think the foam is air bubbles that come to the top. | 

Mr. Herscutser: I differ from Mr. Root entirely. I think the cause of foam 
on honey is due to atmospheric conditions, and the condition of the flowers when 
the bees are gathering the honey. Often we will have a crop of honey, and when 
you melt up a 60-lb. can that has been candied, there will be no scum, and other 
times there will be a large quantity of scum. I remember an instance when I had 
a crop of honey from asters late in the fall, and a 60-lb. can of honey had two inches 
of foam on the top of it. 

Mr. Root: It is either air or gas. 
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Mr. Dapant: We have much to learn on this subject, my view is that these 
gentlemen are both right. There are all sorts of ferment germs in flowers. I 
think the best way is to test the honey, and if the foam is ue acid, it is evi- 
dently fermentation. 

Mr. AcHorD: I think you will find that when you aie nonce that is subject 
to granulation you will have this trouble of foam. I take the position that there 
is always a certain percentage of fermentation before granulation. When the 
honey is hot you will often find that this foam contains very little fermentation. 
It is then strictly air bubbles; but when you see the foam on honey that is not 
heated, you know that it is honey that is subject to fermentation. Honey in which 
the percentage of fermentation is small will not granulate. You may heat that 
honey, and you will have no foam. Fermentation is what causes this foam, yet 
it does not mean that the honey is bad. 

Q.—How many colonies do you advise for one yard in an average location ? 

A.—I suppose one hundred would be enous. I have one hundred and fifty. 
It depends on the location. 

Q.—How do you get rid of the surplus honey in the capping? 

A.—I press the honey out. I am satisfied with the facts, and I don’t care a 
brass button about the theory. 

Q.—What do you consider a good locality? 

A.—If I had the choice of making a locality for myself, I would select one 
where there was plenty of fruit bloom, plenty of dandelions, alsike and basswood, 
and a buckwheat yield. I would nave my yard facing south. 

Q.—Do you prefer the candied clover honey to be of coarse or fine grain, 
and why? 

A.—I do not think there is much difference so long as it is clover honey. 


THE WINTERING OF BEES. 
C. P. DaDANT, HAMILTON, ILL. 


We began wintering our bees in ordinary single walled hives. Then we tried 
the double ‘walled hive ard chaff hives. We did not like the chaff hive very much 
in hard winters, yet they are generally satisfactory, and they save honey. The 
point on which we had the most trouble was upper absorption. We have found 
to our loss that a tight sealed cover over the bees was injurious. Our loss happened 
in this way. We had probably 400 colonies and we had out apiaries. We used 
then, as we use still, an oilcloth over the combs. Some people call it enamel cloth, 
it is simply painted cloth. Most of you who have used that know that the bees 
tear that to pieces, and make holes in it. We usually replaced the damaged oil 
cloth before we wintered, but in the winter of 1885 we did not, we simply placed a 
warm material above, and it happened that the winter that we left them with holes 
in the oil cloth that they wintered better than ever before. Where the oil cloth was 
tight and no holes the moisture collected below the cloth and injured the bees, and 
where the oil cloth had holes in it the moisture went above and into the leaves, and 
the leaves were damp, but the bees were not affected by the moisture. That was 
a lesson we learned and now we are satisfied that the proper thing is to have 
absorbent material in the top of the hive. We also are satisfied that we must 
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leave some way for the moisture to escape into this material at the top of the hive. 
We have practised cellar wintering, but we live in a climate where we have too 
many warm days in the winter to make it desirable for the bees to be wintered in 
the cellar. If we knew beforehand that we would have six continuous weeks of 
winter weather we would probably put the bees in the cellar; but it is rare with us 
to have such a winter. Where the bees can have a fly once in every three weeks 
they do better out of doors than in the cellar. 

When we wintered in the cellar we did it in this way. We had a space 
20 ft. x 16 ft. im the cellar under our house. There is a furnace in the cellar and 
we made a wall between, lined with sawdust to keep the heat. of the furnace away 
from the bees. We had plenty of ventilation. We took in from the apiary just 
the hive bodies. Hach hive in the pile had its bottom on the hive below. Except 
the bottom hive of the pile, every other hive had its top and bottom taken off, and 
there was just a piece of oilcloth between. We put two cleats across the top of the 
lower hive, and then the next hive on top of that, and in that way we piled five or 
six hives one on top of the other, and we could put 200 of our large hives in a 
cellar that size. : 

Our experience as to whether the bees recognize the spot where they were hived 
the previous summer is different from that of Dr. Miller. I do know that in one 
instance at least bees recognized the spot of their last summer home. One summer 
we changed two or three of the hives from one side of the apiary to the other, and 
we said we would change them when the winter came. And in the spring after 
the bees had been put out my father said: “ Here are some bees turning over the 
ground where there is no hive.” When [I looked into it I found that was the spot 
where their hive had been the previous summer, and we could see plainly that 
they were hunting for their old home. When you see bees drifting from one hive 
to another in the spring it is due to the fact that they have been placed in the 
wrong spot. It is not very difficult to mark your hives so that you can place them 
in exactly the same spot, especially if you leave the cover on the old stand. 

For fifteen or sixteen years we have not wintered in the cellar. We have 
succeeded very well wintering them outside. I believe the studies of Dr. Phillips 
and his assistant are going to help us very much. I have suggested the trying 
of the experiment of wintering an exceedingly strong colony in comparison with a 
colony of ordinary strength and one of under strength. We believe that a good 
deal of the success we have is due to the strong colonies that we winter over. I 
remember one hive that was so powerful that if we went to it at any time in the 
winter, no matter how cold, and touched it the bees would come out of the entrance. 
That hive seemed to be overrunning with bees. It seemed to have bees from one 
end to the other, and I believe if we had all our colonies strong like that they 
would winter splendidly. Wintering them in the double case as you do in Ontario, 
there is little danger of losing them. I certainly want to hear of the method you 
practise here because I feel that I will get some information that will be of benefit 
to me. 

Mr. BisBEE: What is your average low temperature in Illinois? 

A.—We sometimes have it 30 degrees below zero. Our average low tempera- 
ture is probably 20 degrees below zero, but it does not last long. We rarely have 
continuous sleighing for more than three or four days. I remember only one 
winter out of fifty-three that we have had six weeks continuous sleighing. 

Mr. Armstrone: How much packing did you have on the top of the hive when 
you lost these bees? 

A.—We simply fill the cap with forest leaves, we still do that. 
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Q.—Just loose? 

A.—Loose; we use straw matting over the combs and leaves over the top. 

Mr. BisBeE: Do you leave your hives on the summer stands? 

A.—Yes, we pack them. We realize that the wind striking against the hive 
is a yery bad thing. There is loss of heat if a strong wind strikes against the hive. 
We have our hives facing, as much as possible, south-east or south-west. We feel 
that it is necessary to have protection to the north, and our hives are all double 
walled at the back. Then on the inside, the west side, when the hive faces south, 
we have a dummy, or division board. If our colony does not fill the entire space 
of ten frames we move the dummy up and fill that space with leaves. We use 
poultry netting on which to spread the leaves, and we wrap this around the hive. 
I know that this method is subject to criticism, because in a storm these leaves 
wrapped around the hive will get wet and I think it would be better if we had the 
double walled hive, but it would be cumbersome. 

Q.—How about bottom protection ? 

A.—When there is any room we force leaves under the bottom board, that 1s 
all. We believe in considerable bottom ventilation. 

Q.—What would you consider an average winter loss? 

A.—I don’t think our loss amounts to over 4 or 5 per cent. There will always 
be some queenless colonies, some queens will die in the Jate summer or fall. 

Q—Do you find much difference in the condition of the colonies after the 
winter ? 

A.—Not frequently. There are times when the colonies have not sufficient 
stores. We are not so particular about supplying them with winter stores as you 
people are. We occasionally have honeydew. T have not heard that mentioned 
here. Honeydew is very unhealthy for bees to winter on. We have lost heavily 
when we have honeydew in the hives. 3 

Mr. Armsrrone: Do you find that it makes much difference in the honey 
crop the way your hives are faced? 

A.—When the colony is strong there is very little difference. I once bought 
two apiaries facing north, and in both cases there was heavy loss during the winter. 
The great trouble is that when the sun shines the bees go out, and when they have 
to go to the north of the hive they get chilled trying to get in; but if they are 
facing south, just as soon as they light on the board the sun keeps them warm. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: With us our bees do not fly for three or four months, and 
the hives being packed with heavy packing, the sun shining on them does not 
make so much difference. Spring dwindling has a considerable effect in this 
country. 

Mr. Dapanr: Don’t you think that if you packed your hives all around you 
could get on without allowing the bees to fly? There are times when the chaff 
hives winter well, but we have lost with the chaff hive, and that is why we adopted 
the single wall front. 

_ Mr. Herscriser: When the weather is bright the bees will be induced to go 
out, but they will remain in if the hives are facing the north. 

Mr. Dapant: It seems to me that it is a benefit for the bees to get out and 
have a fly, when the bees are kept in the cellar you will find dead bees on the floor. 
We probably would have a peck of bees on the floor out of 150 colonies. When we 
kept our bees in the cellar we tried to keep the temperature at a point where the 
bees would be quiet. . 

Q.—What was the thickness of your chaff hive? 

A.—Two boards and about two inches’ of chaff between. 

4 B.A. ; 
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Mr. DunN: Have you sudden changes of temperature, rain and snow? 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. Dunn: With us the temperature will fali 40 degrees in a day. We never 
know what the weather is going to be like. I am glad to know that your winters 
are somewhat similar to our own. I take a six colony case and put six colonies 
together, I put the weakest colony in the centre. I have found the double-walled 
hive the best. We use asbestos paper and one inch of cork chips. I consider cork 
the best insulator. Sawdust is not nearly as good as cork; it contains more 
moisture, the cork is absolutely dry. 

Mr. Meyers: | have found that I have been able to winter my bees to better 
advantage since I have closed the tops. I make a board cover and put the packing 
on that. I have no opening in the cover. I bring my bees through without any 
loss. J give my bees plenty of stores. ‘They begin to breed about February. 

Mr. DapAnt: It is out of the question for us to feed sugar syrup. We have 
extreme heat and extreme cold. . 

Mr. Evans: I would not like our friend to go away with the impression that 
everybody in Canada winters outside. J winter my bees in the cellar. I have 
had sixty years experience in beekeeping, and I have decided that cellar wintering 
is the best. I want my hives absolutely air tight, except at the front. One of the 
abominations of the bee-supply man is the reversible bottom board. These pro- 
jections at the front prevent a proper entrance. ‘The entrance should be so that 
you can make it any size you like. I want the bottom board quite air tight. I 
want my cover air tight. J have adopted the division board feeder. I have the 
supply man make it so that it will hold thirteen pounds. You can leave the 
division board in the hive ali Winter. When you take them out in the spring 
leave them so that only one bee can get out at a time, and the bees will be warm. 

I have only found one case where the bees knew the location they had been 
in the previous season. In one instance I found the bees around their old location. 
I put a hive of bees on that spot and that ended the matter. I can guarantee the 
wintering of every hive of bees that goes into my cellar in proper condition. 

Mr. KIMBALL: My father built a beehouse above ground. It had been an 
old milk house and it was converted into a beehouse. It has a foot and a half of 
sawdust for insulation. There would be frost inside that house if it were empty, 
but it is full of bees and is kept warm in that way. I always fill it to the door. I 
can raise the temperature to 60 degrees when it is below zero outside. I can re- 
duce the temperature in a very short time by opening a large ventilator. Colonies 
of bees have been wintered in that house on from 7 to 8 pounds of stores from the 
middle of November till the 1st of April. 

Mr. SrppaLp: Mr. Dadant spoke of finding moisture in the upper chamber in 
the packing. Did he have any chance for ventilation under the cover and over the 
leaves. 

Mr. DapDAnt: No, not then. 

Mr. StppaLp: I always provide an air space over the packing. 

Mr. Dapant: That is right. We didn’t have it then but we have now. , 

Mr. BuRKHOLDER: For a number of years we have been hearing of the 
opposition of the Canadian National Exhibition authorities. It seems that there 
has only been one exhibitor, and interest has fallen off. We have representatives 
present from all over the Province, why cannot we have an exhibition of honey at 
our next annual convention? I would suggest that we have samples of honey 
from the north, east and west. Hach sample could be labeled with the name of the 
county in which it was produced. 
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Somebody asked Mr. Evans how he weighed his hives, and 1 am going to tell 
you how I do it. I take a platform scale and fasten it to an express waggon. I 
go along at the back of the row and set the hive on the scales, and mark on the 
back the weight.~ In that way | can go over the whole yard in a very short time. 

Mr. Cousre: We had an exhibition of samples of honey from different parts of 
the Province of Ontario three years ago. 

Mr. Root: I doubt if there is any clover honey produced in the United States 
equal to the clover honey produced in the Province of Ontario. I think you have 
the soil conditions and the climatic conditions that enable you to produce a re- 
markably light colored, fine flavored clover honey. I received.a sample from your 
past President, and it was a remarkable fine, smooth, even, article of honey. I 
have been keeping it in my house as a fine sample of Canadian honey, and I have 
asked some of my guests what they thought of it and they have all said, “It 1s 
good honey.” el asked some of our judges for their opinion, and they said, “ The 
only fault is that we don’t get enough of it.’ 1 don’t know where you can get 
good clover -honey to-day. ) 

Mr. J. D. Evans: I do not think there is much use bringing honey here for 
the purposes of an exhibition. We want the honey where other people can see iv. 
A few years ago we had #600 for the purpose of the exhibition, and the committee 
gave us 2c. per pound for our honey over the regular price. I think we could put 
up an excellent exhibition at the National on the same basis. I think if they 
would cut out all the prizes, and give us a good space and a grant of money, we 
could put up a very attractive display. 

Mr. BurkHotper: We should try and have an exhibition of honey somewhere. 

Mr. Dunn: A friend of mine had one hundred acres of alsike clover, and it 
is on a limestone ridge, and I think honey from alsike clover grown on limestone 
soil is the best of all. Peaches have a different taste according to the place they 
are grown, and I think the soil has an effect on the honey yield and its taste. 


APPLIANCES ON EXHIBITION. 


W. J. Craic, BRANTFORD. 


The great advantage in having a standard hive is that we can obtain supplies 
much easier than we could if things did not fit. There are other hives that are 
perhaps just as good as the Langstroth, they may be better in some particulars, 
but the Langstroth is the standard and it has a great advantage on that account. 
The old Langstroth frame had a top bar 7% in. wide and is still being used by some 
beekeepers. In the district where John Newton comes from they prefer the old 
Langstroth frame. Here we have the stapled frame, which is used at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. li is Mr. Pettit’s pet. It has a 5% in. top bar without any 
groove or wedge. Mr. Pettit does not attach the foundation to the top bar, but it 
is held suspended by a wire. He assures me that the bees will attach it sufficiently 
and better than we could by a groove or anything else. The upper wire, which is 
only one-quarter inch below the top bar, is supported by a staple in the centre and 
that acts as an additional support to the sheet of foundation. 

Here is something invented by Mr. Chrysler of Chatham, the idea is to en- 
courage the raising of queen cells. 

We hiave here a ventilated bec-escape board, which has been thoroughly tested 
and has great advantages over the common board. It admits of two bee-escapes, 
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Wire queen excluder. 


Pettit method of fastening foundation to the top. bare... 
the bees do it. 


Cappings melter. 


Super lifter used by E. T. Bainard. 
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one at each corner. The argument is that the bees go around the board part and 
find the opening. 

Mr. ArmstroneG: I put these bee-escapes on at about 11 o’clock and in an 
hour and a half the bees had all left the supers. They were working at that time, 
if the bees are not working the operation is slower. 

Mr. Craig: We have here an all wire queen-excluder. This has been used 
with satisfaction during the past season, and we have not had a complaint with 
regard to it. It is said that necessity is the mother of invention, and this ex- 
cluder is largely due to the fact that we could not get zinc. The last quotation 
we had for zinc was 40c. a square foot and it takes two feet to make an eight-frame 
bee excluder. 

Q.—Is not a wire excluder better than a zinc one? 

A.—I believe it is. This wire excluder can be sold for 60c. for a ten-frame 
hive. 

The last appliance 1 will show you is a capping melter. Mr. Armstrong is 
the inventor of this. I had the pleasure of seeing him operate it during the past 
summer, and it certainly did satisfactory work. This is a double tank, and inside 
are a series of tubes or pipes so that the water or steam passes through these pipes 
and increases the melting capacity. This can be set on a coal oil stove or a gas 
heater. 

Mr. ArmstrRonG: There is an inch space all around this vessel, and there is hot 
water all around. The wax will run out of the spout on this side, and the honey 
out of the spout on the other side. There is a division which comes within % in. 
of the bottom. Wax is lighter than honey and the honey goes to the bottom and 
comes out this spout, and the slum gum comes out there also. When you get 
through with the operation you can wash it out with the water that you have inside 
the tubes. If you leave slum gum and honey and wax to set over night there will 
be a difference in the color of it. The honey you get out of this is fit to put on 
the table. We sell it for one cent a pound less than the regular price. In run- 
ning out cappings from 25,000 pounds of honey we had about 300 pounds of wax. 
We have a capping box 514 feet long, 18 inches wide and 18 inches deep, and we 
keep the cappings draining as long as there is anything in them. After the season 
is over we melt that up. Anybody running seventy-five colonies of bees will save 
enough honey with this apparatus to pay for it in a short time. The whole thing 
complete is only $14. 


THE DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE AND HOW HE CAN HELP THE 
BEEKEEPER. 


H. C. Durr, B.S.A., MARKDALE. 


There are over forty District Representatives in the Province at the present 
time, and their work is very largely educational. They assist in school fair work 
and hold courses in agricultural competition, in the growing of crops and so on. 
The District Representatives are specially trained for dealing with the problems 
of the general farmer, the dairyman, the fruit grower, and so on, but in connection 
with beekeeping, it is very questionable if many of them are specially trained to 
assist the beekeepers in dealing with their problems, particularly im connection 
with production. J do not think many of the District Representatives would 
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recognize foul brood at a glance, nor could give any of you any assistance as to 
how to treat foul brood in your apiary. That does not mean, however, that the 
District Representative cannot be of valuc-to the beekeeper. ‘The educational work 
that the District Representative carries on in connection with the general farm, 
and so on, cannot be applied in a similar manner to the beekeeper, and is not 
applied because you have your own inspectors working under your secretary who 
are more qualified to do that particular work. The Djstrict Representative does 
work with them to some extent in selecting a suitable place for a demonstration ‘ 
and in suggesting places for the holding of the demonstrations he usually bases 
his suggestions on inquiries that come from individual beekeepers for information. 
Very frequently, the beekeepers drop in to see us in Grey County. Most of the 
beekeepers who visit us are just learning the business, and they ask for lteratnre 
and all the information we can give them, and when we ask for demonstrations, we 
suggest that they be held near the men who are starting up in the business. We 
are not able to give these men very much that will assist them in learning the 
business, and nothing will assist them better than actual demonstration work. 
That is one thing that I thitk the Beekeepers’ Association should encourage—more 
demonstration work with the idea particularly of assisting those who are in the 
business. Literature cannot assist them very much—even take that well-known 
book “The ABC and XYZ of Beekeeping.” A person learning the business can- 
not get very much out of it. I can say from actual experience that you ought to 
be shown. 

There is another way in which the District Representatives have assisted the 
beekeepers, and that is in connection with the organization of county associations. 


We organized one in Grey and it has been giving good results. I believe the value - 


of these associations will be increased more later on. County associations are 
valuable from a social and educational, and to some extent, from a financial stand- 
point, because they enable the beekeepers to order certain of their supplies together. 

That practically exhausts all the District Representatives have been doing for 
the beekeepers, but it does not exhaust the possibility of what they can do. I 
have asked a number of beekeepers whai the District Representative can do to 
assist them, and most of them, with a little twinkle in the eye say, “ Do as little 
as possible towards increasing the number of competitors.” In some respects that 


not connected with it just at the present time—we thought it was excellent advice; 
but when we stop to think about it, it is very questionable if it is good advice. It 


is excellent advice in this respect. A man who has spent a great many years in. 


building up a special trade in his own vicinity, if the competition were greatly 
increased, his special trade might be interfered with, and he might have some 
difficulty in getting rid of his surplus product. That is where an increase in com- 
petition might prove harmful to a few individuals. But the idea of restricting 
competition is to be looked upon as bad business, because the modern method is to 
encourage competition and encourage production. You see this illustrated in 
the Live Stock Associations. For instance, the Holstein and Ayrshire Associa- 
tions have made great progress by encouraging competition and production, and 
they are getting wonderful results. Again, the manufacturing associations have 
increased competition and production, and they are having wonderful results. 
They are getting a greater demand for their products and better prices. 

I would not say that there is over production of honey, but I would say that 
there is under distribution. I notice that by the President’s address he remarked 
that honey is being very largely used, but the market is not fully developed by any 
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means, even in our own Province. That you all realize. The market for honey 
may be well developed in the immediate vicinity of an apiary, but outside of that, 
in the County of Grey, and I think I am safe in saying in many counties in the 
Province, there is comparatively little honey consumed. I know that in many 
farmhouses very little honey is used at all. You will find an occasional farmer 
who will buy a small supply. Four years ago our honey market was not developed, 
and to-day it is not developed; there is great room for work in that regard. 

We believe that the District Representative is warranted in encouraging 
greater competition, but they are not doing very much in that particular line, in 
the first place, because they consider this should be started by the beekeepers them- 
selves. Honey is a very important food product and should be better known, and 
the Beekeepers’ Association should make use of the District Representative in 
advertising honey. 

The other day we were breakfasting at one of our hotels at Markdale, a town 
where almost all of the stores have fairly large quantities of honey, and we asked 
for some. We were told that they did not have any, that is was too dear to buy 
this year. We did not have the information at the time to prove that that was not 
true, but still they had none in that hotel, and they are not likely to have any for 
some time. 

You have had an excellent crop this year, possibly the best that you have ever 
produced, and you have produced a sufficient amount to meet the demand, but 
there is a possibility of the time coming when there will be over-production, and 
I firmly believe that now is the time to begin to prepare for that time. The 
District Representative can greatly assist in disseminating literature showing the 
benefit of honey as a food. If you advertise honey in a proper way, you are sure 
to increase the demand for it, and I am sure you can find other ways in which you 
can use the District Representatives. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 
PRESENTED BY M. B. Hotmrs, ATHENS. 


To the President and Members of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Assoctation tm con- 
vention assembled : 


We your Standing Committee on Resolutions beg leave to make the following 
report: 

1. We note with sadness the inroads made by the hand of death among our 
very prominent men, and men of affairs namely : Hon. C. C. James, and Hon. J. 8. 
Duff, and in the homes and families of our members, namely: George Ott, Arkona, 
Ontario; E. F. Robinson, Victoria, B.C.; Wm. Elliott, Adelaide, Ontario; F. “A. 
Gemmell, London, Ontario; W. V. Bowen, Niagara Falls, Ontario, and a son of 
Chris. Quenbury, of Simcoe, Ontario. And whereas these several homes are thus 
darkened by the shadow of death, and they await in sorrow, longing for the “ touch 
of the vanished hand and the sound of the voice that is still.” 

We, therefore, recommend that the sympathy and condolence of this Associa- 
tion be tendered these several families thus bereaved, and that a communication 
so indicating be sent to the various homes as stated. 

The motion carried by a standing vote. 
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2. We have had before us a communication from the Kent Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation asking that steps be taken towards the adoption of a deeper frame than the 
Langstroth and the standardizing of the same and other lines of supplies. We 
recommend that this matter be referred to the Executive for their consideration. 
Carried. 

3. We note that the action of the Executive in calling this Convention on 
dates in the month of December, as suggested by the Leeds and Grenville Bee- 
keepers’ Association, has given general satisfaction, as evidenced by the fine attend- 
ance at every session of this convention. 

We, therefore, recommend the December date for the next ensuing Annual 
Convention of this Association.—Carried. 

4. We note that the presence of American visitors has contributed in a very 
marked degree to the interest of this Convention. This has been true from both an 
intellectual and a social viewpoint. 

We, therefore, recommend that the best thanks of this eran be tendered 
to them and each of them, and that an invitation be extended them to visit us on 
some future occasion. Carried. 


THE USE OF SHALLOW HIVES IN CONJUNCTION WITH THOSE OF 
| STANDARD SIZE. 


G. A. DEADMAN, BRUSSELS. » 


I am going to speak of the shallow hives and we mean a hive that is not as 
deep as the Langstroth. The hive itself is about six inches deep, and the shallow 
hive that we use is about five inches deep. The Langstroth frame 914 inches deep 
is the standard size. The combined brood chamber I use is a little deeper than 
the Langstroth. The advantage of the shallow hive is that you can make anything 
you want. You heard yesterday the advantage of a large hive to prevent swarm- 
ing, and with a shallow hive combination, you can get that same result. 

The amount of honey bees will gather depends to a certain extent upon the 
hive you use. I have had bees that did not gather any honey because they took 
up too much honey raising bees. When I heard a man saying that he did not get 
the bees at the right time for the honey crop, it sounds like a man saying that his 
corn was not ready to hoe. 

One of the great. advantages of the shallow hive over the deep hive is that 
when you want to contract the queen, you can do it without any trouble. 

The Jones frame is 12 inches wide and 15 inches high, and the Gallop frame 
is about’ 12 inches square, and it is supposed to be a good hive to winter in, 
but the objection I had to the Gallop hive was that the bees would crowd around 
in all the frames. We took the queen-excluder and put it on the Gallop hive and 
we were able to produce comb honey in the centre and extracted honey at the ends. 
Beginners get the idea that they want to see the queen about every day, but I got 
over that idea, because it is a wrong principle. The bees will not go to the end 
of the hive to store honey. They prefer to store it above because they know that is 
the place to keep their honey, and the first thing they do on the approach of cold 
weather is to bring the honey from the sides to the centre. I then cut my hives 
down the other way. If you have three of these frames one above the other the 
queen occupies the whole of them. The bees do not like to go over a lot of honey. 


» 
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The large hive men say they cannot get their bees to work on sections, and the 
reason is that their hives are too large. Unless your bees winter well you won t 
get much honey the next year. The bees should be fed by the 1st of October, and 
we get to the apiary on the Ist of October and begin feeding them. We winter 
them in the shallow hives, and whether you put the shallow hives under or above 
depends upon the amount of honey in the shallow hives. Some people say, “ Why 
don’t you leave your bees enough honey for the winter?” But unless you have 
a fall flow you cannot do that. We never want to disturb the hives that we use in 
the winter and all the honey they bring in in the fall we leave in, and if they do 
not bring in enough we do not propose to feed back honey. We feed them on 
sugar syrup. All we have to do is to leave the super full of honey to feed the bees. 
Dandelion honey accumulates sometimes, and if we take a super of it away we put 
the other one below, and it may be half full of dandelion honey, but we never ex- 
tract that. It is no use extracting poor honey and feeding clover honey for the 
winter, but dandelion honey is all right to feed to the bees. At one time I had an 
idea that empty combs at the top did not matter much, but I got a good lesson 
in that very severe winter when the bees kept working up until most of them got 
into these empty combs and died, and in the spring I had dead bees in the combs, 
and there was plenty of honey for them down below, but they had worked up to 
the empty combs. You must make sure that you have plenty of feed in the top 
and then the bees will winter well. I think the best place to have the empty combs 


“is down below, and since we have adopted that plan we have no trouble in winter- 


ing our bees. We never lose a hive, but we sometimes lose a queen. I find with 
two hives wintered together, the colonies will come out strong. This fall I had a 
man to help me put them in the double hives, and one man could not lift one of 
the hives because there was too much honey in it, but when I use the deep hive in 
combination with the shallow, I find it easy to manage. The main thing to con- 
sider is the combination of the shallow hive with the deep hive, and if the shallow 
hive is empty put it below, but if it contains plenty of honey, put it above. You 
see you can work it both ways. 

In the spring you do not require to touch them at all. If the shallow hive is 
below, we lift it up and you can leave it there all summer. We use these shallow 
hives for supers in the summer time. We put them on top, and put a queen 
excluder in between them. Of course if there is brood in them you will 
have to watch them. On the 10th of June we take those that are below and put 


them above, and then put the queen-excluder on. Before you put the hive above 


you want to make sure there is no queen there. We use a deep super in con- 
nection with those on top. A shallow super is better because they are easier to 
handle, and if the shallow super contains brood you can leave it there or set it on 
another stand, and there you will have something to make your increase. 

Put a deep hive above all drawn combs and you have a hive for the next 
winter. 

The reason why a great many beekeepers have no supers is because they have 
not time to make them up, and they have tc leave them with one super. I have 
to get the extracting done before I leave there on August 15th, and I do not require 
more than two supers. I do not think you can get good honey by using one super 
only. 3 
I like a shallow hive because there are some years when you would rather 
feed, and if you are going to be short of honey it will pay you to feed in the 
shallow hive. If I have a hive with a poor queen I put a red cross on the hive, and 
that means that the queen is to be killed. Supposing she is over age but a good 
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queen, | put a question mark, and that means that she is over age, but you won't 
kill her. When a colony swarms I put a hive behind, and I know that that hive is 
one that swarmed, and you know that the hive behind has to have a queen, and 
you do not want a queen from the same colony because they swarmed. If I have 
two shallow hives together I put another shallow hive on top of that full and 
strong, and I have known some men to winter on two shallows; one man told me 
he wintered on one shallow hive. JI think you should have three shallow hives to 
winter and in the spring the bottom one will be empty. | 

Another advantage of the shallow hive is that you reduce the laying power 
of the queen. You should keep the queen from laying at the proper time, and you 
can do that 1f you have a shallow hive. A shallow hive is lighter to handle; the 
big hive is too heavy for ladies, and I personally could not handle a large hive. 
If you take an eight-frame Langstroth and put a shallow Langstroth below, you 
have equal to a ten-frame hive, and you have something better than a ten-frame 
hive, because you can control it, and if you want a large hive take a ten-frame 
hive and put a shallow below ity and you will have something better than a large 
frame because you can control it. I do not like a Langstroth hive, but if you 
like it you can use it with a shallow and you will get all the comforts you want. 
We call this shallow hive “The Safety Valve,” because there is room for the queen 
to go below. 

THE CHAIRMAN: As a user of a deeper hive I would like to say that if I have 
a queen that does not keep the comb full of brood I do not think it is the fault of 
the hive. I want a queen that keeps the box full of brood, and if she does not I 
put a mark on her. 


SPECIAL APPLIANCES AND MOTOR TRANSPORTATION FOR APIARY 
WORK. 


E. T. Barnarp, LAMBETH. 


I am glad that Mr. Deadman brought out the point about the Heddon hive, 
because we use it altogether in our apiary. We are working for extracted honey, 
and the honey is all brought home and extracted in one central place. We have 
used an eight-frame Heddon, and we are now using a ten-frame. Before we take 
off the supers, there is a certain amount of burr comb between, and we want that 
broken so that the bees will clean up the burr. We go out in the apiary and take 
an instrument and break it loose so as not to jar the bees. We raise up the frames 
and put on a bee escape-board. This same thing can be used on a regular stan- 
dard Langstroth hive, but you would have to make it about four inches longer, and 
you would have to have a small staple on the end of the frame. (See page 52.) 

The next thing I will show you is a hive lifter. We have been using one for 
four or five years. This lifter only weighs 23 pounds, and there is no trouble to 
put it over the colony and lift it wp. The stands we have our hives on are made for - 
four colonies, and the hive lifter when set over the hive is perfectly level, and we 
have a cleat nailed to the hives to lift them by. ‘These holes that you call “ hand 
holes,” I call “finger holes.” The cleat we have nailed on works much better. 
The finger hole is so shallow that it is difficult to attach the machine to it. You 
can lift 200 pounds with this lifter, and a ten-year-old boy can work it. 
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Mr. Roor: How would it work on uneven ground? 

Mr. Barnarp: It would probably not work quite so well. There is no trouble 
to put this lifter in an automobile and take it to any yard you want to. You do 
not require it until you have three or four supers on. 

Another thing we haye tried this year 1s steam for heating honey, and we use a 
small steam boiler. We find steam will not injure the honey. This year we got 
caught with a tank full of candied honey, and we made a coil of three-quarter inch 
pipe about twenty inches long, and we put that in the boiler and turned on the steam, 
and it settled down through the honey and did not injure it. You can regulate 
your temperature as you like. We also use a honey pump. We always strain our 
honey and allow it to settle, and by heating the honey we find we can use a pump. 
As the pump works, the honey is worked up inside this steam jacket and it 1s 
warmed up, and it strains much better. 

Our tanks are five feet high, and we had trouble in keeping the strainer across 
the tank, and we had a cover made of wire cloth. We were always thinking the 
tank was going to overflow, and we cut small holes in the side of the tank and also 
in the cover, and there was no danger of it overflowing, because we had a small spout 
that takes the honey back to the extractor. No doubt most of you use cotton 
cheese cloth for straining, but we have found a better material; it is called scrim. 

Q.—Is not that pretty coarse? 

A.—We have not found it so. It strains better. 

Q.—Can you buy it in drygoods stores? | 

A—Yes. They call it scrim, and it will last for a long time. 

Another appliance we have is a method of embedding wire in foundation by 
means of the hydro-electric current. This is the best way to put foundation on, 
but you must regulate the current, and not have it too strong. There are various 
methods of reducing the current, and there is danger of fire. An expert electrician 
should be employed for fitting up the apparatus. 

Q.—What weight of foundation do you use? 

A—We use ordinary section foundation. That may be a little light, and it 
might pay to use a heavier foundation« 


Moror T'RANSPORTATION. 


About six years ago, 1 commenced to use the automoible. The first trailer 
I had was a two-wheeled outfit, and the front part of the box went on the back part 
of the automobile. I got that idea from a Michigan beekeeper, and it worked all 
right while we had a runabout. When I got a five-passenger car I simply used 
a light waggon. I took the shafts off and put on a short tongue. When it is run- 
ning empty I have to use a strap to strap it down. When we are going empty, we 
are liable to exceed the ordinary speed limit. If you go 12 or 15 miles an hour, 
it shakes the waggon, and it helps to hook it down at the front end. I like four 
wheels on the waggon better than two, as there is not so much shake. If you want 
to make a short turn, it is an easy matter to unhook the waggon and turn it round. 
Pneumatic tires, no doubt, are the best, and I am planning to fix up a trailer with 
four pneumatic tires. In starting the load you should not jerk, but make an even 
start. We bring home a ton of honey at a time. We put fifteen hundred pounds 
in the trailer, and the balance in the pack seat of the Ford. 

We tried the experiment this year of moving 48 colonies of bees to where there 
was buckwheat. We had 40 miles to go, and I arranged with another man to take 
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his auto and help out. I secured two light waggons, and we attached them to 
the autos. We had some pretty steep hills to climb. We calculated that if we 
got stuck we could double up. We started from Lambeth about 11 o’clock and 
went to St. Thomas, and from St. Thomas to Aylmer. In hauling home honey, 
I like to go as slow as possible and keep the engine cool, because you can get more 
power out of a gas engine if it is kept cool. In August the roads are always good, 
and we take the hood off the engine go that the heat will get away quickly. Always 
have plenty of water with you to keep the engine cool. We had 24 colonies in each 
waggon, or about 1,300 Ibs. We have a special clip that goes over the top of the 
rear spring, and we have a bolt with a big thumb nut that goes on there to attach 
the trailer. 

Q.—Did you have the auto loaded as well as the trailer? 

A.—No, we use galvanized covers, and I*had the covers in the back end of 
the auto. 

Q.—Did you ever see a motor roadster with a rack behind ? 

A.—That is the car I had first. I prefer to have the load on the waggon, if 
the roads are dry. you are all right. It was stated in one of the Journals some 
time ago that it was better to have the load on the waggon, and that you could drag 
more behind ‘an auto than you could carry in it. 

Q.—You are using four wheels on the trailer now? 

A.—Yes, I started with two wheels. A two-wheeled trailer seems to swing. 
too much. : | 

Mr. Pertir: On a light truek you would get the most swing forward and 
back, and you should load your hives the same as you would load a railway car. 

Mr. Roor: We have loaded them both ways, and it does not seem to make 
much difference. We began using a large truck, and we have been getting them 
smaller and smaller, as we find they cost less for repairs. We still have a big car, 
but the little fellow is used a dozen times for each time the big car is used. We 
— put a little waggon box on the end of the small motor, and we haven’t burst our 
tires yet. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have a trailer that I,had made to order. We have drawn 
8,000 lbs., and two boys and three men. Of course we don’t do that every time. 

Mr. Perit: I have found it an advantage to have an extra leaf put in the back 
spring and to use a shock absorber. Rubber bumpers on the back spring help. I 
never tried to carry more than 1,200 lbs. of honey on the truck, but after Mr. 
Krouse’s experience I do not think I will worry aboyt the weight of the load. 

Mr. Roor: I want to say a few words about honey conditions in Canada and 
the United States. Extracted honey is nearly all cleaned up in the United States. 
We have had four or five men trying to buy honey, and they find it very difficult 
to get. There is plenty of comb honey in the United States. The grocers have it © 
and the wholesalers have it. Two years ago we carried over one hundred thousand 
dollars worth of comb honey, and some of it granulated on our hands. If any of 
you have comb honey on hand, I would advise you to hold on to it until the extracted 
honey is out of the way, and then you will get a good price for it. Moving it 
from a warm room to a cool room is not good for comb honey. You can keep 
comb honey best in a warm room. Our extracted honey has been selling at from 
*1% cents to 344 cents less than yours. You are exceedingly fortunate in being 
in a locality where you can get a very fine grade of honey and good prices. The 
beekeepers of Ontario have bright prospects before them, and now you are not 
looking for sunshine but for snow. 
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Mr. Dunn: The representative of the McDonald Manufacturing Company was 
to be here this afternoon. He informed me that they would be able to supply con- 
tainers in March or April. He thought there would be no shortage next year. In 
fact, he offered to sell me some now. 

' THE CHAIRMAN: It is a pleasure to see so many present at our last session. 

The Convention adjourned with the singing of “God Save the King.” 


SWEETENED POISON MIXTURES. 
Gro. F. KINGSMILL, ASSISTANT TO THE PROVINCIAL APIARIST. 


In the season of 1915, the cutworms and grasshoppers became such serious 
pests in certain parts of the country that poison baits had to be employed to eradi- 
cate them. These poisoned mixtures were sweetened, and the question at once 
arose if such mixtures were injurious to the bees. As far as could be learned from 
the results of other investigators, the bees would not work on the poisoned mashes, 
but the experiments previously recorded have for the most part been conducted 
during a honey flow, when the bees were working on the nectar-producing plants, 
and hence, would not stop to touch the mashes. The following experiments were 
conducted this past September, when frost had checked all nectar secretion and 
bees were ready to rob whenever an opportunity afforded. 

The control of grasshoppers recommended by the Department 2: Entomology 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, is as follows :— 

1. Break up old pastures—the breeding places—by ploughing 5 or 6 inches 
deep in late fall or in spring. 

2. Use the New Poison Bran Mixture. 


PERT ER SR Me dy gp A Rice and nas tenet Rt USL tt ES Ati oat ee ga Oe RU 20 lbs. 
Pall sets TOC foe tacts we een eeiees Peraseh Mean IROOM hs a Ie oder Bala Lib: 
DIGIOSSES cexneak se ye le et Te Oe aie ake ae SNC EYES AIRES en tO BEE Gln 1% gallon. 
VL OT Bm eemer es em eset ried) MEEBO ie S Neos he's a IS aa ee re ds about 2 gallons. 
Lemons , 


CEES eye Sth aR AP ane er Iee «Ges aiske hee Re eh Sakae 2 or 3: fruits. 


‘MEetTHop oF APPLICATION. 


Mix thoroughly the bran and paris green dry in a tub or any large receptacle. 
This may be done the night before. On morning of using, squeeze the juice of 
the lemons into the water, run the pulp,and rind through a meat chopper, and add 
this and also the molasses to the water, stir well, and then pour the liquid upon 
the poisoned bran, and mix so thoroughly that every part is moist and will fall like 
sawdust through the fingers. Apply in the morning between five and seven o’clock 
by scattering so thinly over the infested field, fence corners and roadsides, that the 
above amount will cover four or five acres. Sometimes a second application about 
three days later is necessary. 

Don’t: delay using until damage has been done, tha don’t look for results until 
two or three days after’ applying. 

This mixture was scattered about in the apiary when the bees were flying 
freely. A few bees—twelve bees in forty minutes—did visit the small piles of the 
‘mixture, but in no case do I think they obtained anything of an injurious nature 
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from their visits. The bees, possibly from curiosity, would alight upon small piles of 
pure bran without any sweetening whatever, and only rarely would one stay more 
than half a minute or so. 


CoNTROL OF CUTWORMS. 


1. Plough fields as soon as possible after crop is off, to prevent weeds springing 
up and attracting moth to lay eggs. 

2. Use poisoned bran mash, applied about sunset; a spoonful or a little less 
dropped beside each plant is sufficient. Make mash as follows: Place 50 lbs. of 
bran in a box, moisten with about 1 patent pail of water sweetened with molasses 
or cheap sugar. Add one Jb. of paris green by dusting a little over it at a time, then 
mixing well and repeating till the green can be seen everywhere through the bran. 
Do not add too much water, but just enough to moisten, so that the mash will fall 
through the fingers like sawdust. It is also often desirable to scatter a little of this 
poisoned material over the ground a day or two before setting out cabbage or 
tomatoes to attract the cutworms and kill them. 

A mixture made in the following proportions was scattered about the apiary :— 


15} g2)) Pete er whee nar ee GR GENIN Sar MA Oe A Tice He. 214 Ibs. 
Supa se PGs Fb ve ee ae © kn ake hs eee See 1 cup 
Water oer ee ee rele hs a tee eee ae 1 quart 
L@MODS; so cire'e So olals tke bate ah peso he eae tees atta Creer atts Y% fruit 


The bees did not visit this at all. During the hour not a single bee alighted 
near the mixture. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Entomological Society of Ontario 
| 1916 


To the Honourable William H. Hearst, Minster of Agriculture: 


Srr,—lI have the honour to present herewith the Forty-seventh Annual Report 
. of the Entomological Society of Ontario, containing the proceedings of the Fifty- 
third Annual meeting, which was held at Guelph on the 2nd and 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

The meeting was well attended and the interest shown by those present in 
the papers and addresses presented was evident from the lengthy discussions by 
which they were followed. A full report of these papers and discussions 1s 
contained in the following pages, together with the reports of the various officers 
and branches of the Society. 

The work of the Society continues to expand and has been much increased 
by the activities of the British Columbia and Nova Scotia Branches. 

The Canadian Entomologist, the Society's monthly organ, continues to main- 
tain a wide circulation and a high standard of scientific value. In the forty- 
eighth volume now completed the series of articles on Popular and Practical 
Entomology, begun in the preceding volume, has been continued regularly and has 
done much to widen its usefulness and interest to the general reader. 


T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


EpMUND M. WALKER, 
Editor. 
Biological Department, 
University of Toronto. 
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Robertsons W...H.G: ota s. Victoria. 
Robson, cA. C.cUewn see - 
Ruhman, M. ............ Vernon, 
Sherman“ cee eee Vancouver. 
Stevens, M.:G. .......... ss 
Va VlOY ssi ae lepers tee ae Kelowna. 
THROrnper, oColl woe ee Vancouver. 
Thorn ber, >Hiactostes twas Kamloops. 
Treperne, BiG... eee Agassiz. 
Venables, BoP ene Vernon. 
Ward oe W hea. is aceon Vancouver. 
Warren,- Missy 3. <2. +s Barnston 
Island. 
Wilkerson, G. HE. ........ Victoria. 
Wilson) Toms... saeco Vancouver. 
Winslow.heht ou eee Victoria. 
White Tic W ici aie wee Sardis. 
Felt @Drclical seo ee Albany, N.Y. 
Howard, Dre LieO. 2a. Washington, 
D.C 


Wickham, Prof. H. F. ... Iowa City, Ta. 


LIFE MEMBERS — 


Bethune, Rev. C. J. S. ... 
Professor of Entomology, 
Ontario Agricultural 


College, Guelph. 


Evans, John D. C.E. .... Trenton. 
Fyles, Rev. Dr. T. W. .... Ottawa. 
Reed, E. Baynes ........ S 


Director of the Meteoro- 


logical Station, Victoria, B.C. 


The Entomological Society of Ontario 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the Entomological Society of Ontario was 
held at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, on Thursday and Friday, 
November 2nd and 3rd, 1916. The President of the Society, Mr. A. F. WINN, 
Westmount P.Q., occupied the chair. The following were present during the 
‘sessions: Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief, of the Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D.C.; Prof. P. J. Parrott, Geneva, N.Y.; Prof. E. M. Walker, University of 
Toronto; Prof. W. Lochhead, Macdonald College, P.Q.; Prof. W. H. Brittain, 
Truro, N.S.; Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt, Messrs. A. Gibson and J. M. Swaine, Ento- 
mological Branch, Ottawa; Messrs. W. H. Harrington and F. W. L. Sladen, 
Ottawa; Rev. Father Leopold, La Trappe, P.Q.; Mr. F. J. A. Morris, Peter: 
borough; Mr. J. Dunlop, Woodstock; Prof. J. Dearness, London; Mr. W. A. Ross, 
Vineland Station; Mr. W. E. Biggar, Hamilton; Mr. N. Criddle, Treesbank, 
Man.; Mr. A. B. Baird, Fredericton, N.B.; Professors C. A. Zavitz, J. H. Howitt, 
C. J. S. Bethune, L. Caesar, J. W. Crow, D. H. Jones, HE. J. Zavitz and S. B. 
McCready, Dr. R. E. Stone, Capt. G. J. Spencer, Messrs. A. W. Baker, A. H. 
Tomlinson, G. H. Unwin, C. R. Klinck, G. F. Kingsmill, E. Hearle, A. W. Guild, 
R. M. Aiton, J. B. McCurry and W. Evans, Ontario Agricultural College. 


On Thursday morning a meeting of the Council was held in the Entomological 
Laboratory, at which the report of the proceedings during the past year was 
drawn up and various matters relating to the Society’s welfare were discussed. 
A recommendation was made that Mr. John D. Evans, of Trenton, a past Presi- 
dent of the Society and a most useful adherent for many years, should be elected 
a life member. This was subsequently done at the general meeting. It was 
decided that the next annual meeting be held at Macdonald College, Que. The 
President proposed that information regarding the principal collections of insects 
in Canada, both public and private, should be procured and published in the 
Canadian Entomologist from time to time. 

At 1.30 p.m., the Society met in the Entomological Lecture-room. The 
President, Dr. Hewitt, took the chair and the proceedings commenced with the 
reading of the reports of the various officers of the Society and directors of the 
various divisions on the insects of the year. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Council of the Entomological Society of Ontario begs to present its 
report for the year 1915-1916. 
. The Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the Society was held at Ottawa on 
Thursday and Eriday, November 4th and 5th, 1915; the President, Dr. C. Gordon 
Hewitt, occupied the chair. The attendance was very gratifying, members being 
present from nearly every Province of the Dominion, and also several eminent 
entomologists from the United States, and Mr. C. P. Lounsbury, Chief of the 
Division of Entomology, Pretoria, South Africa. A large number of papers of 
interest and importance were read and discussed. The usual public lecture was 
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given by Prof. H. T. Fernald, of Amherst, Mass., on “ Life Zones in Entomology 
and Their Relation to Crops,” on the Thursday evening, and on Friday evening 
the members were the guests at a smoker given by the Ottawa Field Naturalists: 
‘Club. The morning and afternoon sessions were occupied by the reading of 
papers and the presentation of reports from the officers of the Society and the 
Directors of several of the Divisions. 

The following is a list of the papers: “Insects of the Season in Ontario,” 
and “The Imported Willow or Poplar Borer or Curculio,” by Prof. L. Caesar ; 
“Side Injury and Codling Moth,” by Dr. E. P. Felt; “The Home of Gortyna 
stramentosa,” by Mr. A. F. Winn; “ Insects of Ste. Anne’s, Que., Season of 1915,” 
and “'The Occurrence of Tychius picirostris on Clover at Ste. Anne’s, Que.,” by 
Mr. E. M. Du Porte; “ Observations on Parasitic and Predaceous Hymenonieree 
by Dre yles: “ The Leaf-weevil in New York,” by Messrs. P. J. Parrott 
and H. Glasgow; “ The Green Apple-bug in Nova Scotia,” by Mr. W. H. Brittain; 
“A Capsid Attacking Apples,” by Mr. H. G. Crawford; “The Founding of the 
Science of Cecidology,” by Dr. A. Cosens; “The Army Cutworm in Southern 
Alberta,’ by Mr. H. E. Strickland; “Life Zones in Entomology and Their 
Relation to Crops,” by Prof. H. T. Fernald; “Some Notes Regarding Nose and 
Other Bot-flies,” by Prof. W. Lochhead; “The Seasonal Prevalence of Hypoderma 


bovis in 1915,” by Dr. 8S. Hadwen; “ Progress of Entomology in Canada during 
1915,” by i C. Gordon Hewitt; “The Life-history of Chermes cooleyi in’ 


Stanley Park, B.C.,” by Mr. R. N. Chrystal; bbage-magg Autumn 
Development in B.C.,” “The Cabbage-maggot in B.C.—Natural Control,’ and 
“Preliminary List of Canadian Parasitic Insects,” by Mr. R. C. Treherne; “ The 
Brown-tail Moth and Gypsy-moth situation in Relation to Canada,” by Mr. J. D. 
Tothill ; “ Control of the Brown-tail Moth in Nova Scotia,” by Mr. G. E. Sanders; 
“The Work Carried on in the United States Against the Gipsy and Brown-tail 
Moth,” by Mr. A. F. Burgess; “ Leaf-rollers Attacking Apples,” by Prof. L. 
Caesar; “ Locust Control Work with Poisoned Baits in Eastern Canada in 1915,” 
and “The Entomological Record,” by Mr. A. Gibson. 

The Canadian Entomologist, the official organ of the Society, has been 
regularly issued each month; the forty-seventh annual volume was completed in 
December, 1915. It contained 417 pages and was illustrated with seventeen 
plates and thirty smaller figures in the text. A series of monthly papers on 
“Popular and Economic Entomology” added much to the interesting character 
of the contents; 21 new genera and 101 new species and sub-species were described. 
The contributors to its pages numbered sixty-one, and included writers in Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Alberta, British Columbia, fourteen of the United 
States, Honolulu, Japan and Finland. It is gratifying to know that, while sub- 
scriptions from the enemy countries of Europe have been discontinued, the number 
of subscribers has considerably increased. 

Owing to the fact that most of the members of the Society in Guelph were 
taking military drill, the regular meetings of the, Society during 1915-16 were 
few in number, and were largely of a business character. During the year, 
however, the following papers were read: 

“ Methods of Rearing, Studying and Combating Cut-worms and ATTN Ole 
in Western Canada,” by Mr. F. W. Walsh; “ Parasitic Work in Nova Scotia,” by 
Mr: A. B. Baird; “ Syrphus Flies rs Their Role in the Control of Aphids,” by 
Miro Curran. 

During the year seventy-six new members have been added to the rolls of 
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the Society. Many members are absent on military service ; where the dues of these 
members have not been paid they have been retained in membership without 
payment of dues wherever the Council knew they were in service. 

It is with much regret that the Council has to record the loss of Captain 
R. V. Harvey, for many years the energetic Secretary of the British Columbia 
Branch, who was severely wounded in action in France and died in a German 
prison. We have also to deplore the loss of one of our esteemed honorary members, 
Mr. F. M. Webster, chief of the section of Cereal and Forage Insect Investigations 
in the Bureau of Entomology at Washington, D.C., who died at Columbus, Ohio, 
immediately after the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science on the 2nd of January last. He was elected an honorary member of 
our Society in October, 1899, and always took an interest in our proceedings. 
His last visit to us was in August, 1913, when he attended our Jubilee meeting 
and read an interesting paper. An appreciative obituary notice by Dr. Hewitt 
was published in the March number of The Canadian Entomologist. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 


During the past year no accessions have been made to the Society’s collec- 
tions. They have all been gone over several times and are kept entitely free 
from Museum pests. Donations of uncommon species of Lepidoptera and Cole- 
optera, and of almost anything in the other orders, would be very acceptable and 
gratefully acknowledged. 

G. J. Spencer, Curator. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


During the year ending October 31st, 1916, forty-two bound volumes have 
been added. to the Library, making the number on the register 2,262. A large num- 
ber of unbound bulletins, reports, periodicals and pamphlets continue to be 
received from authors and publishers and in exchange for The Canadian Ento- 
mologist. Many of these are arranged in pamphlet-cases, and can be referred to 
without much difficulty. A certain amount of binding has been done recently, 
and, if funds permit, a considerable number more of important periodicals will 
be rendered available in this way for easy reference and a permanent place 
upon the shelves. 

The excellent Library that we possess is being constantly made use of by 
the staff and students of the Biological Department of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, and to some extent by members of the Society at a distance. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cuartes J. 8. Bernune, Librarian. 
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REPORT OF THE MONTREAL BRANCH. 


The 43rd annual meeting of the Montreal Branch was held at 794 St. Urbain 
St., Montreal, Que., on Saturday evening, May 13th, 1916. 

The Secretary read the report of the Council as follows: 

The Branch has held, during the season 1915-1916, eight monthly meetings, 
the average attendance being nearly seven. 

We record with pleasure three new members added to our roll during the 
ear. 
: During the year the following papers were read: 


1. Annual Address of the President ............-eeeecsccvcees A. F. Winn. 

2. Notes on the Natural History at the Toronto Fair ......... Geo. A. Moore. 

3. Collecting Hemiptera at Bondville, Que., August 1-13, 1915 ..Geo. A. Moore. 

4. Lepidoptera taken by Geo. A. Moore at Bondville, Que...... A. F. Winn. 

5. The Home of Gortyna Stramentosa, Guenée ............... A. F. Winn. 

6. Notes on Hemiptera taken at Bondville, Que. ............-- Geo. A. Moore. - 
7. The Reduviidae and Allied Families taken at Bondville, Que.... Geo. A. Moore. 

8. A Few Remarks About the Genus Plagodis .............. A. F. Winn. 

9. Colias Alexandra, Edwards ..........eeeeee ee ee eee ctceceees A. F,. Winn. 

10. Talk on the Entomology of British Columbia ............-- R. C. Treherne. 

11, °Talk ‘on ‘Insect: Behaviour 1. cece esis ess cr icin sere 7 ane eee s E. M. Du Porte. 
12: Membracids taken at- Bondville) 19150.5.0. ene ee mnie Geo. A. Moore. 

132 Variation (2icee ce coche Cen siete dicta mittee oh ode cote ne eye era eae e cae A. F. Winn. 
14. Talk on the Making of Microscope Sections of Insects’ Eggs. Dr. J. A. Corcoran. 
15. Talk on Making Slides of Genitalia ......ccceeceesenscecees G. Chagnon. 


Our meetings were held at the residences of members except the February 
meeting which was held in the “ Lyman Entomological Room,” Redpath Museum, 
McGill University. This meeting was of particular interest. Fifteen were present, 
amongst whom were Prof. Lochhead with four others from Macdonald College 
and Mr. Treherne, Secretary of the British Columbia Branch. A pleasing event 
of this meeting was a presentation to our President, Mr. Winn, of an engraved 
silver plate from Lord Rothschild in recognition of his work in entomology. The 
presentation was made by Mr. Gibb who was in Canada on a Visit. 

One outing was held to St. Hilaire on May 24th. 

The report of the Librarian showed our library in good order. 

The report of the Treasurer showed a good balance in hand. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


Presid entieit vic wile bs cle ees A. F. WINN. 

VICE TCSULEN Ee tree a oe cia tvas a oners G. CHAGNON. 

Secretary-Treasurer .....-.2e0% Geo. A. MOORE. 

FAOLATIGN Se Le ee G. CHAGNON. 

COUNCUINE ais Soe a. ee eae G. A. SourHEE, E. C. BARwicK, H. M. SiMMs, 


Dr. CoRcoRAN. 
Gro. A. MoorgE, 
Sec.-Treas. 


REPORT OF THE TORONTO BRANCH. 


The Toronto Branch of the Entomological Society of Ontario begs to report 
as follows on the work of the Branch for the year 1915-1916. 

The twentieth annual meeting was held in the Biological Building on Thurs- 
day, October 26th, 1916, the President, Dr. Walker, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and approved the 
reports of the Council and the Treasurer were presented and adopted. 
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Eleven meetings, including the annual meeting and one field meeting, were 
held during the season, the average attendance at the regular meetings being about 
twelve, including visitors, of which a few were present at most of the meetings. 

During the past year seven new members were elected. These are: Miss 
B. K. E. Mossop, Miss Marjorie Ford, Miss Norma Ford, Kenneth Kirkwood, 
T. B. Kurata, George Graham, and H. V. Andrews. 

The financial statement showed a balance in hand of $3.52. 

The following list comprises the papers and lectures of the season: 


Oct. 14. “The Founding of the Science of Cecidology.” A, Cosens, 

Nov. 18. “Notes from Newfoundland.” E. M. Walker. 

Jan. 4. “The Spiders of Canada,” illustrated by lantern slides. Prof. J. H. Emerton, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 27. ‘Canadian Longicorn Beetles,” illustrated with specimens. E. M. Walker. 

Mar. 2. “The White Wax Industry of Sey Chuan,” illustrated by lantern slides. P. 
M. Bayne. 

Mar. 30. “Bacterial Control of Insects.” C. E. Petch, Ottawa. 

Apr. 25. “ Bombidae,” illustrated with specimens. C. W. Nash. 

May 30. “Mosquitoes and Their Relation to Human Disease,” illustrated with lantern 
slides. E. M. Walker. 

June 22. “Some Important Achievements in Entomology.” A. Cosens. 


On June 30 a field meeting was held at Lambton. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 


PFeSiGent va0 ceca no opting oe ge oe eS Dr. BE. M. WALKER, 

Vice-President .....-.seeeeceeers Dr. W. A. CLEMENS. 

Secretary-Treasurer ....--+.+e+> SHELLEY LOGIER, 

TADTOTIC Te. Rare OS eine ue Miss B. K. E. MOSSopP. 

COMMCTL ie AE ae ON eon eae oe Dr. A. Cosens, Mr. T. B. Kurata, Mr. C. W. 


NasSH AND Mr. J. HANNIBAL. 


The Toronto Branch regrets to record the death of one of its oldest and most 
valued members, Mr. J. B. Williams, who died on the 28th of May, 1916. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SHELLEY LOGIER, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE NOVA SCOTIA ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The second annual meeting of the Entomological Society of Nova Scotia was 
held at Truro, on August 4th, 1916, some 105 persons being in attendance. The 
proceedings took the form of a short business session in the morning, followed by 
the reading of papers at the afternoon and evening meetings. Following the after- 
noon session a short collecting trip was made, during which a number of interest- 
ing captures were made and discussed. 

The following officers for the year were elected: 


Hon. President .....--eeseercee Dr. A. H. MoKay, Halifax. 

President ....cccccscercecceees BE. C. ALLEN, Truro. — 

Vice-President ....ceseeececees L. A. DeWo.tre, Truro. 

Secretary-Treadsurer ...e-eeeee% W. H. Brirrain, Truro. 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer... G, E. SANDERS, Annapolis. 

Convimittee” How sae ek oe oem se J. M. Scorr, Truro; A. G. DUSTAN, Annapolis. 


W. H. Brittain, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIEY OF ONTARIO TO 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA. 


F. J. A. Morris, Peterborough. 


I have the honour to present a report of the Entomological Society of Ontario 
for the year 1915-1916. 

The Society continues to flourish; its growth in the short interval since our 
Jubilee Year has been remarkable, and to a close observer will reveal a most 
healthy condition—deepening as it broadens; this vertical growth (marked by a 
greater intensity of work) is even more vital than the lateral expansion of the 
Society over a wider field. : 

‘The branching tendency of the parent stem is amply evidenced both west and 
east; for in the still young B.C. branch there has been dichotomy into branchlets 
at Victoria and Vancouver, while in Nova Scotia an entirely new and vigorous 
branch has lately thrust forth. Both these extensions are due to members of the 
Society employed in the work of economic entomology: Mr. Treherne in the west 
and Dr. Brittain in the east. 

There can be no question that the Society owes its present exuberance in very 
great measure to the comparatively recent institution of our Agricultural Colleges 
and the giant strides over the Dominion, in the last decade, of Economic En- 
tomology. The scientific training in biology, acquired by a whole army of field 
officers and other Government employes in connection with Agriculture, enables 
these young and energetic students of nature to grapple with problems in insect 
anatomy and physiology, in life-histories, in systematic and descriptive work that 
would baffle, should they ever confront, the amateur. And these graduates are 
called to the most distant and diverse fields of labour. 

All this is clearly reflected in the pages of our magazine: every month shows 
work of permanent value in economic entomology, and articles that may fairly 
claim the title of monographs in many special departments of the Science, articles 
coming from writers in all parts of the Dominion and beyond. 

It is worthy of note how many contributors to our Ontario magazine are dis- 
tinguished authorities of the U.S.A.—some of them men of world-wide reputation. 
Insects, of course, are too doggedly cosmopolitan to be daunted by the immi- 
gration officer, whether clearly undesirables or belonging only, like the rest of us, 
to the great class of those who have not yet been found out. Under these con- 
ditions our Science knows no artificial boundary and will not be so confined. But 
it has often been remarked by members of the Society, and at our annual meeting 
last November, where it found ample illustration, it drew a comment from the 
guest of honour, Dr. Fernald, of Amherst, Mass., how cordial are the relations of 
give-and-take in Entomology between the United States and Canada. 

Obviously, in the borderland, steps taken by one country’s Government to 
control insect pests, benefit the other; but it is not in economic work only that these 
friendly relations are found to subsist. Many of the finest articles contributed 
to the “Canadian Entomologist”? by specialists over the line, have reference to 
rare, entirely new, or hitherto unrecorded captures made within our~ borders 
by Canadian members of the Society, and sent for determination to recognized 
masters of the craft. | 

Among contributions of importance from native pens may be mentioned 
articles by the emeritus editor, Dr. Bethune; the editor, Dr. Walker; the Dominion 
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Tentemn leet ct and ex-President of the Society, Dr. Hewitt; the President of the 
current year, Mr. Winn, of Montreal; Messrs Caesar and Baker, of Guelph; Dr. 
Cosens, of Toronto ; Messra, Gibson, ee and Sladen, of Ottawa; Messrs. Wol- 
ley Dod and Biriekinna of Alberta; Messrs. Criddle and Wallis, of Manitoba; 
and Mr. Sanders, of Nova Scotia. 

We have noticed also in the pages of the magazine since last report, reference 
to the insect fauna of Chile, Guatemala, British Guiana, the eu Australia, 
India, Sweden and Finland. 

Among personalia may be mentioned ‘a delightful sketch of the late Prof. 
Croft, of Toronto University, from the pen of our esteemed Dr. Bethune, an ap- 
preciation of the great Jean Henri Fabre, and an obituary notice of our late hon- 
orary member Francis Marion Webster, both written by Dr. Gordon Hewitt. 

The interest of the Society’s periodical has greatly broadened under the cap- 
able hands of its editor, not only by the inclusion of two new sections, one of 
Popular Entomology, te other of Notes and Queries, but still more by systematic 
insertions from authoritative centres of activity, selected with wise judgment from 
diverse points of the United States and Canada. 

The annual meeting held in Ottawa last November was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the whole history of the Society, representing practically all its interests 
over the whole wide area of its membership. The papers and-articles there present- 
ed are now in the press and will shortly appear as the 46th Annual Report of the 
Society. They include a very large amount of research work of the greatest 
practical value and of a high order of scientific merit. 

The titles and authors’ names (see 46th Annual Report, Table of Contents) 
may be left to speak for themselves and for the full significance of that November 
meeting; with perhaps a single exception, which I crave leave to make more ex- 
plicit; to wit, the supreme importance of work done on the spot by field laboratories, 
no fewer than nine of which have now been established in various parts of the 
Dominion, under the auspices of the Entomological Branch of the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture.. 


é 


REPORTS ON-INSECTS OF THE YEAR. 


Division No. 1, Orrawa Digrrict—ArTHUR GIBSON, ENTOMOLOGICAL 
BRANCH, OTTAWA. 


ATTACKING FIELD CROPS. 


Fortunately there were no serious outbreaks of field crop insects in the dis- 
trict of eastern Ontario which I have the honor to represent. The dull, rainy 
weather of spring and early summer undoubtedly interfered in the development 
of many species. 

Locusts. Early in the season a few reports were received which indicated 
that young hoppers were appearing in numbers, but on investigation later we learn- 
ed that the insects disappeared suddenly, owing to adverse weather conditions. 
We had arranged to conduct further experiments in the control of these insects 
with poisoned faite, but no fields sufficiently infested with locusts could be located 
in the Ottawa district. 

Curworms. Reports of damage by these caterpillars received early in June 
referred particularly to injury to SEAT eae beans, peas and other vegetables in 
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gardens. The Red-backed Cutworm, (Huzoa ochrogaster Gn.), was most in 
evidence. 

Root Maceots. The Cabbage Maggot (Phorbia brassicae Bouche), and the 
Onion Maggot (Hylemyia antiqua Mg.)were again present in the Ottawa dis- 
trict, but the damage was not so extensive as in 1915. Some experiments which 
we conducted in the control of the latter insect by spraying with sodium arsenite 
indicated that such control is promising, and further work along this line will 
be done as opportunity occurs. Such control is discussed in Bulletin No. 12 of 
the Entomological Branch, issued in May, 1916. 

THe Porato Frea BesrLe (Lpitriz cucumeris Harr.). In the latter half of 
June this insect was present in noticeable numbers. Injury to the leaves of tomato 
was especially complained of. 

ne Corn Ear Worm (Heliothis obsoleta Fab.). A few complaints of injury 
to the ears of sweet corn were received in early September. On September 5th 
larvae in the last stage were found. The work of the caterpillars is seldom noticed 
until the injury has taken place. Fortunately this insect is not an important one 
in the Ottawa district. 

THE Banpep Ips (Ips fasciatus Oliv.). On September 22, I found this beetle 
present in a few ears of corn in our experimental plots at the Central Experimental 
farm. Several kernels in one ear had been destroyed. This injury is an unusual 
one, and so far as I know has not previously been reported in Canada. Similar 
injury has been recorded in the United States. 

Tue Sart MarsH Caterprniar (Diacrisia acraea Dru.). This woolly bear 
was found in small numbers (August 11th) feeding on leaves of cabbages at River- 
meade, close to Ottawa. Although this caterpillar has a wide range of food plants 
the injury it causes is local. It can hardly be classed as a pest of importance. 
Handpicking will usually be sufficient as a control measure. 

THE Parsnip WeEBworm (Depressaria heracleana DeG.). At the Céntral 
Experimental Farm, the Dominion Horticulturist reported, on J uly 10th, an out- 
break of the caterpillars of this insect in a patch of parsnip which he was growing 
for seed purposes, The larvae were numerous, on one day 170 were removed by. 
hand from the plants. 

THE ZEBRA CATERPILLAR (Ceramica picta Harr.). An interesting outbreak 
of this well-known caterpillar occurred in eastern Canada during the autumn of 
1916. In some sections the larve were present in thousands, stripping the tops of 
turnips, and also injuring other plants, chiefly mangels and cabbages. One out- 

‘break which occurred near Ottawa effected particular damage to rhubarb. 

Tne AsH-Gray BristEr Beerte (Macrobasis unicolor Kby.). Reports of 
injury by this blister beetle to potatoes were received in early July. In one field 
which I visited on July 13th many of the plants had been entirely defoliated. Num- 
bers of the beetles were present on the vines. Unfortunately, they have the habit 
of appearing suddenly and oftentimes eating the entire foliage of plants upon 
which they alight in a day or two. One grower protected his potato crop by: dust- 
ing with arsenate of lead. 


ATTACKING FRUIT AND FoREST TREES. 


No special outbreaks of insects attacking fruit or forest trees came to my atten-_ 
tion during the season. The Pear-leaf Blister Mite (Hriophyes pyri Pag.) was 
found freely on the foliage of apple on July 11th. The Black Walnut Caterpillar, 
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(Datana integerrima G. & R.) was more than usually abundant, being found on 
walnut and hickory. Other common pests such as the Oyster Shell Scale (Lepi- 
dosaphes ulmi L.), the Imported Currant Worm, (Pteronus ribesi Scop. Tacue 
Codling Moth, (Carpocapsa pomonella L.), etc., were more or less destructive in 
the district. 


GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE INSECTS. 


Cutworms were frequently complained of as injuring plants in gardens. 
Sweet peas were freely attacked in one garden in the first half of June. At Meach 
Lake, Que. (near Ottawa) flowering plants were being injured at the end of June. 
The Red-backed Cutworm was the most commonly-occurring species. 

THE TARNISHED Prant Bua (Lygus pratensis Linn.), was present in con- 
spicuous numbers. Some growers of dahlias and zinnias claimed that large num- 
bers of the buds had been destroyed by the insect. In one garden in Ottawa the 
pugs were very numerous in the middle of July, one lady reporting that almost 
all the zinnia plants in her garden had been destroyed. Unfortunately, there is no 
satisfactory remedy known for the control of this insect. Some growers claim to 
have had partial protection by dusting powdered tobacco over the buds or other 
portions of the plants which are attacked: 

THE YELLOW WootLty Berar (Diacrisia virginica Fab.). Noticeable injury 
was caused by this caterpillar in gardens, particularly to the foliage of hydrangea. 
In the middle of July when some leaves were examined the larve were about half 
an inch in length. The leaves were conspicuously skeletonized in places. 


HovusEHOLD INSECTS. 

Ants. Some interesting experiments in the control of ants in houses were 
conducted during the past season. Near Chelsea, Que., about nine miles from 
Ottawa, perfect results in ridding summer cottages of ants were obtained by dust- 
ing sodium fluoride where the insects were numerous. This new remedy was also 
used in Ottawa and other places, and reports of success in all cases were received. 
In our own experiments the species of ants concerned were the common carpenter 
ant (Camponotus pennsylvanicus DeG), and the shed builder ant (Cremastogaster 
lineolata Say). An account of these experiments was published in the November 
1916, issue of the “ Canadian Entomologist.” 

Roacues (Blattella germanica Linn.). Sodium fluoride was also used with 
success in Ottawa in ridding a house of these objectionable insects. The powder 
was simply dusted in the places which were frequented by the roaches and almost 
immediately they began to disappear. Within a week no individuals were to be 
seen, where previous to the use of the powder the insects were present in numbers. 

CARPET BEETLES. The two carpet beetles, namely, the true CARPET BEETLE, 
or Burrato Morn (Anthrenus scrophulariae L.), and the Brack Carper BEETLE 
(Attagenus piceus Oliv.), were reported as being present in destructive numbers 
in houses in Ottawa. No exceptional injury however was noted. 

A few complaints were also received of the presence in houses of the INDIAN 
Meat Moru (Plodia interpunctella Hbn.) and the CoNFUsED FLouR BEETLE 
(Tribolium confusum Duv.). The former was found attacking breakfast cereals 
and the latter infested flour. 


2 ES. 
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Division No. 3, Toronto District—A. COosENS. 


In spite of the extremely hot, dry weather of July, August and September, 
nothing particularly striking was Hoted to indicate that the insect life’was affected 
by the unusual character of the season. Some injurious insects were indeed rather 
more plentiful than usual, but others were not so common. 

THe Zepra CATERPILLARS, Mamestra picta, were exceedingly abundant on sev- 
eral species of plants. Even at the date of writing, the end of October, specimens 
of these vellow-striped larve are occasionally seen, crawling over the still green 
foliage of such plants as the clovers and asparagus. North of the city considerable 
damage was done to crops of turnips by this pest. 

While the aphides were not so troublesome this season on the cultivated honey- 
suckles, another insect was found to be seriously injuring them. On some shrubs 
nearly every leaf was puckered and deformed by the mining.of the larvae of 


Galls produced by Pontania petiolaridis Rohwer on 
the leaves of Salix petiolaris Sm. 


Phyllonoryeter (Lithocolletis) fragilella Frey and Boll. The work of the insect is 
very characteristic and easily recognized, since the under sides of the infested leaves 
are covered with blister-iike patches owing to the lower epidermis having been left 
intact, when the underlying mesophyll was eaten out. The larvae are from 5-6 
mm, in length, and light-yellow in colour. They enter the ground after the fall 
of the leaves and emerge as moth early in the Spring. Gathering and destroying 
the leaves before the larve leave them, is, at this time of the year, the most ap- 
parent method of bringing the pest under control. 

An almost spherical, sawfly gall is produced on the leaves of Salix petiolaris 
Sm., a native willow that is not uncommon in low ground near the city. The 
deformity closely resembles the conspicuous apple-like gall of Pontamia pomum 
Walsh, but differs from this species in some details of structure. The host plants 
of the two galls differ as Pontania pomum is restricted almost, if not entirely, to 
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Salix corduta Muhl. In their attachment to the leaves of their hosts they also vary 
as the species on Salix petiolaris is almost equally divided by the blade, while 
Pontania pomum projects, only very slightly, from the upper side of the leaf. 
Further, the former species is hollow from the earliest stages, but the latter only 
becomes so when eaten out by the larve. A number of the galls from Salix 
‘petiolaris Sm. were collected in 1915, just before the fall of the leaves, and were 
kept, out-of-doors, in jars containing earth, during the winter. The adults began 
to emerge April 15th, and were sent to Mr. 8. A. Rohwer, Washington, D.C., who 
has kindly replied as follows: “I have made a preliminary examination of the 
species and find that it may easily be distinguished from Pontania pomum and 
that it comes near to P. pisum. I think the species is undoubtedly new.” 

An interesting observation was made concerning this new species of sawfly, 
namely that the aperture of exit is prepared a considerable length of time before 
the larve leave the galls. Just what conditions finally prompt their departure 
and why their means of escape have to be ready, are points not yet cleared up. 

Since all sawfly galls are well advanced in development before the larve are 
hatched, it is safe to conclude that the chief stimulus to abnormal growth must 
emanate from the ovipositor of the insect. The sawflies, when depositing eggs, 
clasp the opening buds with their legs and insert their sawlike ovipositors into the 
young leaves from the under side. Into each of the incisions, thus made, an egg 
is injected. The larvee, as soon as hatched, commence to feed upon the substance 
in the interior of the gall, but leave the rind uninjured. 

Since the pear-slug, Hriocampa cerast Peck makes a similar incision in the 
leaf, without causing an abnormal production of tissue, it is highly probable that 
in the case of the sawfly gall-producers, the stimulus is not due to the mechanical 
effect of the cutting, but to a chemical action arising from the introduction of 
some substance by the ovipositor of the insect. 

A specimen of the Compton Tortoise, Vanessa j-album, seen April 7th, marked 
the opening of the entomological season, and throughout the summer butterflies 
in general, were plentiful. 16a this connection the mmuistial abundance of the Mon- 
arch, Anosia plexippus L. should be noted. Since 1906, specimens of this species, 
have not been so numerous in this locality. During August, abundant evidence was 
furnished at different places of their congregating habits. On the island the 
poplars and willows were favorite resting sites for large flocks. The instinctive 
tendency to migrate soushward in the autumn must have been the stimulus that 
impelled them to seek this outlying station. At different times straggling lines 
of these insects were noted moving westward along the lake shore. 


Pontania petiolaridis New Species, Rohwer. 


Belongs to Group 8 of Marlatt, and is closely allied to salicis-pisum Walsh, 
but may be distinguished from that species by the dark brown stigma, and by hav- 
ing the third antennal joint shorter than the fourth, and the third cubital cell 
wae longer than high. 

Toronto, Ontario. Described from a number of females and males reared by 
A. Cosens from galls on Salix petiolaris. 

Typve.—Cat. No. 20697, U.S.N.M. 

A more extended description of this species will be published in connection 
with other species of this genus. 
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Division No. 5, Port Hore Disrricr— Francis J. A. Morris, PETERBOROUGH. 


Your Director has been specializing almost entirely in Cerambycidae this 
season, and few observations in other families and orders have been made. The 
Report for the year will present, in brief pageantry, the procession of summer 
months from Spring to Autumn. 

Early in April before the snow had entirely gone two or three specimens of 
Disonycha triangularis were noticed in the muddy ruts of a side road west of 
Peterborough; nearly a fortnight later two more specimens of the same beetle were 
captured in a similar situation north of Port Hope. During two very hot bright 
days in Haster week, large numbers of a beetle about the size of the common “ June 
bug” were observed flying rapidly along just over the grass, and occasionally 
soaring up about the boulevards in Toronto; no capture was made, but the habit 
of flight makes probable their identification as Euphoria mda. This beetle we 
have never seen captured in the district of Port Hope or Peterborough; it is pro- 
bably abundant west of Toronto, and has been taken about Orillia. Whether it 
breeds in S.W. Ontario or not, I do not know; at any rate it would seem to have 
spread by flight to a great distance from its original breeding ground. Its absence 
from the central district immediately north of Lake Ontario may be due to its 
low habit of flight; this would render a wide stretch of water a formidable barrier. 

During the last week of April, and the first week of May, three specimens 
of Hylotrupes ligneus were taken in and about the City of Peterborough. From 
the first week of May for more than three weeks, specimens of Pachyta monticola 
were abundant; on Victoria Day upwards of 30 were captured in various blossoms, 
such as Crinkle-root (Dentaria diphylla), white Trillium (Trilliwm grandiflorum), 
large-flowered Cranesbill (Geranium maculatum), and—its favorite host—LEarly 
Elder (Sambucus racemosa). On the same shrub in the third and fourth weeks 
of May, several specimens of Syneta ferruginea were observed, and about the foli-- 
age of wild raspberries in the first two weeks of June this beetle was very abundant. 
Lina interrupta was taken feeding (as usual in this neighbourhood) on alder, and 
its next of kin, Lina scripta was found abundant on willows—especially low bushes 
bordering wet meadows and swamps. Observations made in 1914 and 1915 in 
regard to forms of the genus Chrysomela and their various food plants were re- 
newed; one or two specimens of a more robust Chrysomela scalaris than that 
noticed on alder were captured; these had a more normal sculpture of the elytra 
and would seem to have bred out on basswood foliage. 

On June 4th, while collecting about the margin of a wood some miles south- 
east of Peterborough, we noticed among some Cyrtophorus verrucosus, feeding on 
blossom of choke-cherry, a beetle very similar, but smaller and less prominent on 
the thoracic dise and elytral bases. Close examination of the insect showed it to be 
identical with a unique specimen captured in Port Hope on spiked maple in the 
year 1907. This insect had been returned from Montreal in 1909, labelled as the 
male of Microclytus gazellula Hald.; it being assumed for purposes of such deter- 
mination that the length of the antennal joints 2, 3 and 4 inter se in that genus 
(as described by LeConte and Horn) was. true only of the female, while the male 
had them proportioned as in Cyrtophorus. Twelve specimens of the beetle were 
captured on this day (June 4th, 1916) all on choke-cherry and among them a pair 
in conjunction; they all proved to have the proportion of joints 2, 3 and 4 con- 
stant, and as in Cyrtophorus. Between June 12th and June 18th, three more 
specimens were taken on the blossom of spiked maple. With the unique speci- 
men of 190%, there was therefore a series of sixteen for purposes of comparison. 
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In all sixteen the second joint of the antennae was distinctly less than half the 
length of the fourth, somewhere between a quarter and a third the length. In the 
genuine Microclytus gazellula, the second joint is distinctly more than half the 
length of the fourth, somewhere between two-thirds and three-quarters the length. 
After the specimens had been thoroughly relaxed the antennae were drawn out 
taut over the back; in eight specimens the antennae proved as long as the insect, 
and-in eight they were about three-quarters the length. One may fairly assume 
such a difference to be a sex distinction; probably the same difference will be found 
to distinguish the two sexes of Microclytus gazellula Hald., but it is most 1m- 
probable that any difference in the proportionate length of joint 2 to joint 4 of 
the antennae should be found separating the sexes. Other differences are notice- 
able between this guest of the choke-cherry and M. gazellula, but whether the insect 
should be placed under the genus Cyrtophorus or under Microclytus I am not in a 
position to decide. 

On June 13th seven specimens of Callidiwm tanthinum were captured on the 
bark of white cedar-—newly cut fence rails. In the third week of June many Longi- 
corns were captured on dogwood blossom; these included Molorchus bimaculatus, 
Callimorys sanguinicollis, Clytanthus ruricola, Cyrtophorus verrucosus, Encyclops 
caeruleus, Gaurotes cyanipennis, Leptura capitata, L. exigua, L. vittata, L. pubera, 
L. ruficollis (with var. sphaericollis), L. vibex, L. mutabillis; these were all abun- 
dant; a single specimen of L. sanguinea was also captured, and a species not yet 
identified. In the same week along the C.P.R. east of the City of Peterborough, 
several colonies of Lema trilineata were observed on patches of ground cherry 
(Physalis), and on wild convolvulus 3 species of tortoise-beetle, Coptocycla aurich- 
alcea, C. guttata, and Chelymorpha argus. Feeding on pollen the female of Hoplia 
trifasciata was frequently seen at this time, but only-a single male; a collector in 
Port Hope who noticed this beetle earlier in the season, found the male predomin- 
ant; this appears to be the rule of that species ; the male appears first in great num- 
bers about hawthorn and other blossoms; a week or two later, the males become rare 
and the females then become abundant. Owing to the unusually wet and cold 
weather in May and June many beetles seem to have been retarded. The first newly 
emerged Elder-borer this season was taken on June 22nd, nine days later than last 
year’s record. In the third and fourth weeks of June many interesting species of 
Elater and Buprestid were taken, especially the genus Corymbites. On June 25th, 
north of Port Hope, a single specimen of Lina tremulae, a European. leaf-eater, 
was captured on a poplar; it is known to occur in Massachusetts and Michigan. On 
the same day a small Longicorn hitherto new to your Director was observed on 
the leaf of a wild grapevine; a careful search resulted in the capture of a second 
specimen on grapevine about a mile further east in the district north of Port Hope; 
a third specimen on grapevine was taken in Trenton on June 27th; but persistent 
search of grapevines for more than a week failed to secure any more; the beetle 
was Hyperplatys aspersa. 

While staying for a few days in Trenton at the end of June, your Director 
made some interesting captures. At Weller’s Bay on June 28th, Leptura lineola 
was taken in abundance on dogwood blossom in low-lying wet hardwood bushes. 
At Glen Ross on the Trent, June 29th, was captured a small black Oberea, said to 
be the variety of bimaculata known as basalis Lec. It was taken on a wooded hill- 
side among the undergrowth. Six specimens of the same creature were captured 
in flight, a few years ago, in an almost identical situation north of Port Hope; 
among the flora characteristic of such, upland slopes are hazel bushes, wild rose, 
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bergamot, Painted Cup (Castileia) and Orange Lily. The insect is about eight 
millimetres in length, slightly over a millimetre wide across the thorax, entirely 
black, except for a patch of dusky orange on the disk of the thorax which serves to 
throw into relief, but still indistinctly, a pair of black spots at the centre. In the 
same district several leaf-eating beetles were observed in great abundance; on oak 
bushes Attelabus analis—oyver a score being counted on a single twig; on two or 
three species of undergrowth a large black Pachybrachys; and on Fragrant Sumach 
(hus canadensis) the larve and beetles of Blepharida rhois. Last year we 
ventured -to claim for this larva absolute immunity, due to its disgusting coat of 
liquid excrement. To our astonishment we observed this day a large yellow plant- 
bug regaling himself on these unsavory morsels with all the relish of a sand boy 
picking out periwinkles with a pin. . 

On July Ist, during a tramp about the Big Swamp, Murray Township, north 
of Wooller, three or four specimens of Leptura chrysocoma were found feeding in 
the blossoms of that beautiful flower, the Swamp Valerian (V. silvatica). They were 
right out among the tamaracs almost in the heart of the swamp. Besides tamarac, 
a very few white pine and several spruce trees stood in this corner of the swamp. 
On July 2nd, at the same spot, Leptura chrysocoma was found feeding round the 
edge of the swamp, rare on fleabane, occasional on valerian, and abundant on yar- 
row heads; over 30 specimens were captured. 

On July 5th a trip to some woods east of the Otonabee River, just north of 
Hiawatha, yielded good results. On some dying balsam a pair of Acanthocinus 
obsoletus and a pair of Xylotrechus undulatus were taken. On some fallen beech 
three species of Agrilus were seen, including bilineatus and obsoletoguttatus; also 
seven specimens of Neoclytus erythrocephalus, two of Xylotrechus colonus, two of 
Urographis fasciatus, and a single specimen of Hoplosia nubila. Of this last, four 
specimens have been taken about Peterborough since 1914, three on basswood and 
one on beech, confirming the hearsay statement of Blatchley in regard to the hosts 
of this beetle. Some fallen beech were examined in another quarter on July 14th, 
and a large number of Yylotrechus colonus and U rographis fasciatus were taken on 
the under side of the trunks. On J uly 10th and 13th, a newly felled grove of white 
pine was visited. Trunks, limbs, branches, twigs and foliage were all carefully 
examined, as well as the surrounding shrubs and herbage. Two species of Mono- 
hammus were found abundant, confusor and scutellatus, while a third, trtillator 
was taken occasionally. These were mostly on the trunks; about limbs and branches, 
especially where broken ‘and piled up— decay being further advanced here—were 
found several specimens of Acanthocinas obsoletus and Leptostylus sex-guttatus ; 
besides these, eight or-nine specimens of Veoclylus muricatulus were captured, run- 
ning rapidly over -the trunks and limbs in the hot sunshine. Till 1916 we had 
never seen this insect except on white pine, but two specimens were captured this 
July on white spruce, one on J uly 4th near Peterborough, and the other at the 
end of July in the Algonquin Park. Close by these pines, both fallen and standing, 
three Acmaeops were taken, two Acmaeops pratensis (on yarrow heads) and a single 
Acmacops proteus. During the same trip a very minute specimen of Pogonochaerus 
miztus was noticed on the bark of a pine log. Three or four only. of these beetles 
have been taken on white pine during ten years of collecting, and it has never ap- 
peared common till this season. During the second week of July two hosts were 
discovered for the little Lamiinid H yperplatys aspersa. These were the American 
aspen (Populus tremuloides) and the staghorn sumach (Rhus typhina) ; as several 
other borers were found in the same company, the two accounts are kept separate. 
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It was on July 6th that we first noticed Hyperplatys aspersa on the top of a 
woodpile. This pile consisted entirely of Populus tremuloides, cut into short- 
length cylindrical billets, the bark still on; the billets ranged from two or three 
to six or seven inches in diameter. During ten days, six visits were made to the 
woodpile; on each of the last three visits every billet in the pile was lifted and 
tured over for inspection, with the following result: 


Hyperplatys aspersa, 117. (These insects were not collected after the fourth 
visit, though several were seen). 


Inopus variegatus ‘13. 

Inopus cinereus 6. 

Acanthoderes sp? 2. 

Pogonochaerus miatus 2 (var. salicola, Casey.) 
Parandra brunnea 1. 

Saperda calcarata 1. 


Also, several species of Endomychid, Clerid, Elaterid, Buprestid, Tenebriomid, 
and Rhynchophorid beetles. 

During the same period Dr. Watson, of Port Hope, was having a similar ex- 
perience about dying branches of sumach; his captures included (roes oculata, 
Leptostylus- macula, Liopus cinereus, Lepturges signatus and Hyperplatys aspersa. 

The weeks from July 18th to the end of August, were spent in the Algonquin 
Park. About Cache Lake, on fallen balsam and spruce (besides white pine), Mono- 
hammus confusor and M. scutellatus were both observed; on spruce were captured 
single specimens of Tetropium cinnamopterum, Neoclytus muricatulus and the 
Melandryid, Phloeotria quadrimaculata (Dircaea liturata); on balsam, a single 
specimen of Xylotrechus undulatus. Apparently breeding about the branches of 
a small felled white pine over 100 specimens of Pogonochaerus mixtus were cap- 
tured in five weeks. Several specimens of Leplostyius 6-guitatus were also taken 
on white pine. Half a dozen specimens of Leptura canadensis (all female) were 
taken about the woods, and as many (all male) feeding on spirea blossom; no 
female was seen on blossoms. On spirea were also taken both sexes of L. sub- 
homata, L. proaima, L. vagans and some other common species ; also two specimens 
of a very dark form of L. plebeia; this beetle had never been taken before 1916; 
but on July 6th we had been fortunate enough to observe a specimen settle on the 
trunk of a large white pine, just low enough not to afford one more tantalizing 
example of how the human enthusiast’s reach exceeds his grasp. 

Not many observations of economic interest were made during the season. 
Depredations of the willow-boring weevil were in further evidence about Port Hope 
where some specimens were noticed as early as the first week of June; in that 
neighbourhood it was found also on Populus tremuloides, and near Oshawa on 
Balm of Gilead; a patch of willows near Peterborough was noticed in September 
badly damaged by this insect. The wet May and June caused aphids to be quite 
a severe scourge to foliage, especially elm, poplar and maple. Grasshoppers in the 
later summer were terribly destructive, though less so in the Port Hope district (Mr. 
Duncan tells me) than elsewhere. Apple and other fruit trees whose branches 
were a riot of blossom in May and June managed to set very lithe trait; he 
disastrous rains of the early summer having prevented insect fertilization. 
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Division No. 6, Essex Distriot—J. W. NOBLE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ESSEX. 


ATTACKING FIELD CROPS. 


Wire WorMs AND WHITE Gruss. During the wet spring of 1916 these pests 
did considerable harm to corn and other cereals; sugar beets were also destroyed 
and some damage was done in the onion fields. June beetles and click beetles 
seemed quite plentiful during the summer months and the writer obtained several 
of the former by the use of a lantern and pan of water covered with kerosene. 


ATTACKING FRuIT TREES 


Coptinc MotrH (Carpocapsa pomonella). Owing to the continued rainfall 
during the month of June the codling moth was very prevalent this spring. Very 
few side entrances have been found which would suggest that most injury was 
caused by first brood. In neglected orchards it seems that there is over ninety per 
cent. of the fruit affected. | 

PLuM CurcULIo (Conotrachelus nenuphar). The injury of this beetle was 
very prevalent on plums especially during the past season; although not so 
plentiful upon the apples. 

SAN Josh Scarn (Aspidiotus perniciosus). Practically all uncared for 
orchards have been ideal breeding grounds for this pest this season and a large 
quantity of affected fruit is offered upon the markets. The pest is practically 
absent in well kept orchards. 

Tent CaverPintars (Malacosoma americana and M. disstria). These pests 
seemed more prevalent than usual this year; the unsightly webs of both species 
were found in several orchards and woods. M. americana is the more common 
although neither can as yet be considered of great economic importance. 

APHIDS. These insects have done considerable harm in deforming the fruit 
in neglected apple orchards. On some of the smaller crops they did great damage 
and will be discussed later. 

CHERRY Fruit Fry (Rhagoletis cingulata). This was the most important 
pest of the sour cherry this year. Very few sweet cherries bore fruit this season 
but in former years this fly injured both types. 

Lesser PEACH TREE Borer (Aegeria pictipes). Some orchards have been 
ruined by this pest. 


INsEcTS AFFECTING SMALL FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


STRAWBERRY SAWFLY (Hmpria ignota). On a number of patches during the 
past season the writer has observed injury from this species, the chief injury being 
that the fruit failed to ripen. Spraying with hellebore was successfully carried — 
out in two fields. 

MELON ApPHIps (Aphis gossypii). Fifteen thousand dollars is a conservative 
estimate of the damage borne by the melon growers during the past summer and a 
great loss to the pickle growers was also sustained. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
crops of inside cucumbers was lost by the lice. Successful spraying outside with 
tobacco decoction was demonstrated by this Department and good results were 
shown by inside fumigation with nicofume and black leaf 40. 

CABBAGE Roor Maacor (Pegomyia brassice). Probably for the first time in 
this district this insect has caused a great deal of damage this season. Some crops 
of early cabbage were almost a failure. 
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Onion Root Maccor (Pegomyia ceparum). This is another arrival to report 
this season. In Mr. Caesar’s report of last year I note he states that he could 
scarcely find a root maggot in this district. Unfortunately this is not the case in 
1916. Great damage was wrought during the past season to the onion growers. 

Onton THRIPS (J'hrips iabaci). The writer has seen thousands of these 
insects in small areas during the past season. ‘The characteristic white lines on 
the leaf indicated that they were doing considerable damage. We have tried almost 
all recommended remedies with indifferent success. They especially thrive in 
tobacco decoction. The writer has taken an onion covered with thrips, immersed it 
in the strong solution of tobacco for five minutes, then laid it in the sun and in a 
few minutes the insects seemed invigorated by the experiment. 

Topacco Worm (Phlegethontius quinquemaculatus). As in former years 
this insect has cost the tobacco growers thousands of dollars in injury and labor 
to pick the worms. Successful work is being done by some growers in having the 
worms picked by ducks. The method of poisoning by attracting the moth to baits 
has been found satisfactory. This season one grower has killed more than a hal 
bushel from three poisoned Jamestown plants (Datura stramonium). 


GREENHOUSE INSECTS. 


The chief greenhouse pests during the past season have been aphids, white 
fly and cucumber beetle. Successful fumigation for the former two has been 
carried on with nicofume, black leaf 40 and hydrocyanic acid gas, but a great deal 
of harm has been done by the beetle and methods of control are rather difficult. 
Hand picking has been practiced with the greatest success, but is rather laborious. 


Disrrict No. 7%, NIAGARA D1sTRICT—WILLIAM A. Ross. 


ORCHARD INSECTS. 


Comparatively few complaints were made this past season about the depreda- 
tions of apple insects. This was largely due, I think, not to the scarcity of noxious 
insects but to the fact that evils such as the codling worm and the plum curculio 
were overshadowed by a greater evil—apple scab. 

CopLtInc Mora (Carpocapsa pomonella). Side injury by this species was 
more noticeable on apples this season than it was last year. 

Prum Corcurio (Conotrachelus nenuphar). This insect was less injurious 
in the Vineland district than it has been for some time past. 

Tur Green Appts Apuis (Aphis pomi). Early in the summer conditions 
were very favorable for the rapid development of plant lice. The weather was 
warm and there was a superabundance of food—succulent growth produced by the 
heavy spring rains. The apple aphis took full advantage of these conditions and it 
multiplied and spread at an alarming rate. During July the infestation was so 
severe that in certain orchards which I had under observation all the young shoots 
and watersprouts were covered with masses of green lice. The outbreak reached 
its height about the end of July and then, thanks to the effects of the drought, it 
commenced to decline very rapidly until by the last of August very few aphides 
were present on the trees. 

San Josi Scate (Aspidiotus perniciosus). Apart from noticing an unusual 
quantity of scale-infested apples in certain Vineland orchards, I made no observa- 
tions on this pest. | 
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THE Prar Psyiua (Psylla pyricola). The cold, wet weather of spring was 
so fatal to the eggs and newly hatched nymphs of this species that our spraying 
tests in a Vineland orchard were completely nullified. The check pear trees proved 
to be as clean as the sprayed trees. 

THE Importep Sprper Mire (Tetranychus pilosus). This acarid was again 
common on plums and apples. Our experiments with the mite prove that lime 
sulphur wash (summer strength) will readily control it. 


BENEFICIAL ORCHARD INSECTS. 


One of the most important enemies of the green and rosy aphides of the apple 
in the Niagara district is a small reddish cecidomylid maggot. I have observed 
this creature at work during the past three seasons but did not have it identified 
until this year. The species is Aplidoletes meridionalis, Felt. 

The feeding habits of this cecidomyiid are interesting. In attacking its 
victim the maggot, as a general rule, attaches its mouth parts to a leg joint and 
then proceeds to gorge itself on the body juices. The favorite point of attack is 
the articulation of the femur and tibia. (In one instance a maggot was observed 
with its mouth parts attached to the base of an antenna. ) 

The ladybirds Hippodamia convergens and Coccinella novemnotata were ex- 


ceptionally common. During the summer both species were found feeding freely 
on the green apple aphis. 


PESsts oF Smauu Fruits. 


THe Buacksprerry Lear MIner (Metallus rubri). A large blackberry planta- 
tion near Vineland was seriously infested by this sawfly. 3 

So far as I am aware no satisfactory method of combating the miner has yet 
been discovered. 

Tub Raspperry Sawrry (Monophadnus rubi). This species was again very 
injurious. 

Tre Imporrep Currant Borer (Aegeria tipuliformis). Complaints about 
the work of the borer were received from Burlington. 


SHADE TREE INSECTS. 


Brack WALNuT CaTerpInnar (Datana integerrima). It was no uncommon 
sight this past season to see Black Walnut trees which had been wholly or partially 
defoliated by this caterpillar. 

Fatt Wes-Worm (Hyphantria cunea). The ugly nests of this insect were 


unusually abundant on shade and fruit trees. In several instances all the foliage 
on young trees was destroyed. 


LINDEN INSECTS. 


THE BAsswoop LEAF-MINER (Chalepus rubra), and. an undetermined species 


of lace-bug were very commen on Linden in the Horticultural Experiment Station 
wood-lot. 


MISCELLANEOUS PESTS. 


Onion Turips (Thrips tabaci). What might have been a serious outbreak of 
onion thrips in the Horticultural Experiment Station vegetable gardens was kept 


within bounds by the effective work of a predaceous flower bug, Triphleps tristi- 
color, B. Wh. 
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Associated with Thrips tabaci, but not so numerous as it, was another species 
of Thysanoptera, viz.: Aeolothrips fasciatus. 

Poratro Brrrie (Leptinotarsa decemlineata). This well known pest was more 
abundant around Vineland this past season than it has been for the last three years. 

Horsz Fires. During the hot weather of July and early August the green- 
headed horse fly, Z’abanus costalis, was remarkably abundant and unusually trouble- 
some. 

Tue Clover Mire (Bryobia pratensis). Early in June I received an urgent 
eall from a horrified householder in Vineland to help him to expel or to exter- 
minate certain minute horrors which had invaded his “ best” bedroom. On visit- 
ing the house I found the bed clothes in the infested room literally alive with 
clover mites. As the invaders were in possession of the bed only, I suggested the 
immediate removal of the mattress and clothes to the lawn. This was done. The 
mattress was aired for some time, the bed clothes were laundered and nothing more 
was seen of the mites. 


SCARRED APPLES. 


Last month a local fruit grower drew my attention to a peculiar type of insect 
injury which was very common on the fruit of several Rhode Island Greening trees. 
The apples were marked here and there with calloused blemishes, which varied in 
shape from dots to long, irregular, serpentine areas. Although the blemishes were 
only skin deep they were sufficient in themselves to degrade No. 1 fruit to No. 3. 


SCARRED APPLE. 


As I was unable to determine the cause of the injury I submitted specimens to 
Profs. Caesar and Parrott, but neither could diagnose the trouble. Prof. Parrott’s 
answer to my inquiry is quoted herewith: 

“Tam by no means certain as to the cause of the injury. During the past 
year we have discovered such injury upon apples, and specimens of peaches have 
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been forwarded to us injured in a manner quite similar. I spoke to Mr. Knight 
of Cornell University regarding the damage and he intimates that such injuries 
may attend the work of red bugs. In the specimens of fruit that have been sent to 
us from New York it is certain that the apples were first punctured by either red 
bug or an insect with similar habits. However, the remarkable thing about the 
injury is the development of a large irregular callous that stands out in marked 
contrast to the normal epidermis of the fruit.” 

I have brought some of the scarred apples along with me for your examina- 
tion and I hope that some one present will be able to enlighten me as to the cause 
of the injury. 


THE NATURALISTCIN PRE -OCrny: 


Rrv. Tuomas W. Fyruss, D.C.L., Ottawa. 


The lover of nature, whose avocations or infirmities limit his field of observa- 
tion, may yet have opportunities for gratifying his tendencies, and/adding to his 
knowledge of living things. 

With your permission I will tell briefly of a few creatures that have engaged 
my attention during the periods of my life in cities. 

In a paper I read before the Society last year, I told of an assembly of Thalessa 
lunator Fab. upon a scar on a limb of ai Red Maple growing beside the house I now 
occupy. arly in the present year (1916), a strong gust of wind took the limb 
I speak of and snapt it off at the injured part. On examining it I found that 
decayed wood extended for at least two feet from the point of fracture. This 
touch-wood presented an interesting appearance. In it were the tunnels formed 
by Tremex columba Linn., closely packed with frass for much of their length. 
In them the larve of Thalessa lunator had found and devoured their prey. There « 
were other tunnels (some of which opened out into those of the Tremex) and these 
were stored with dead flies of various kinds. Among the flies were the capsule- 
like cases, or cocoons of a species of wasp. They somewhat resembled the cocoons 
of the mud-wasp, Pelopwus cementarius Drury; but whereas the Pelopeus cocoons 
were brown and semi-transparent, showing the insect within, these were of a clay- 
yellow and opaque. ‘They were also somewhat smaller. 

At intervals in the beginning of June there came from these cocoons speci- 
“mens of Crabro singularis Smith. 

I also found in the decayed wood the mangled remains of Trbicen rimosa Say. 

The fate of the fine limb of the shade tree I have spoken of should be a 
warning against injudicious pruning. 

In my studies of the Mud-daubing Wasps I have been able to follow the life- 
history of Pelopwus coeruleus Linn. This is a more compact insect than cemen- 
tartus, and in hue it is of a brilliant royal purple. Its cells resemble those of 
cementarvus, and are found in association with them. The perfect insects, about 
the first week of July, bite neat round ways of exit from their winter prisons, and 
commence active operations very soon after. They are industrious collectors of 
spiders. I have counted as many as nine spiders in one of their cells. One egg 
only is laid by the mother wasp in each cell, and the grub that comes from it feeds 
upon the spiders. It is full-fed by the end of August and commences to spin its 
cocoon. The grub is of the usual sphex shape—somewhat attenuated towards the 
head, which is small and has dark nippers. The cocoon resembles that of 
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cementarius. In it the larva remains quiescent through the winter. In June the 
larval skin shrivels up, and the pupa, a wonderfully beautiful object, appears. 
It is as if it were formed of the purest translucent white wax. Its various parts 
are exquisitely fashioned, and symmetrically arranged. Towards the end of June 
the pupa begins to take colour: the eyes assume a pale chestnut tint—this changes 
to black. The thorax and wing-cases also hecome deep black. In the first week 
of July the complete metamorphosis has taken place, and the perfect insect comes 
forth in all its beauty. 

I have mentioned Tibicew rimosa Say. This is a rare insect in Quebec Pro- 
vince, but its near relative Cicada canicularis Harris-is very abundant. 

One afternoon, in the early sixties, I was walking under a row of noble elm 
trees that grew along one of the upper-town streets of Montreal, when I noticed a 
large insect of rather a disreputable appearance erawl from the earth and begin to 
ascend a tree. Its proceedings interested me. Arter climbing for a foot it dug 
‘ts claws—and it was well provided with claws—into the bark of the tree, to secure 
its hold, and then began to sway itself violently from side to side, as if troubled 
with a sharp internal disorder. Something will result from this paroxysm, | 
thought to myself, and something did result. Its skin parted along the back, from 
face to abdomen, and then the creature began to crawl through the gap it had 
- made, drawing its legs from their cases as if it were taking off its boots. Its wings, 
which had been neatly plaited in side cases, were gradually unfolded, and in a 
quarter of an hour the perfect insect seemed to be ready for flight. 

That large insects, such as C. canicularis, where they are present in numbers, 
must damage the trees by tunneling in them is evident. In passing, and by way 
of bringing this home, let me say, that, in my grounds at South Quebec there stood, 
in the open, a well-grown, shapely spruce—I suppose fifteen inches in diameter at 
the base. One windy day in the summer the tree broke off at the base. It was 
pierced, in every direction, by the mines of the “ Forgeron” (as the French call 
it—the Blacksmith (Monohammus scutellatus Say), the black, titillating beetle, 
with the white hunette on its shoulders. 

Leaving the insects let us for a few minutes consider some of the birds that 
frequent the city or occasionally visit ite 

Last year, in the month of June, a young Night-hawk (Chordeiles virginianus 
Linn.) fluttered down from the flat roof of the after part of the house I now 
occupy on Frank Street, Ottawa. It lit upon the kitchen door-steps. When ap- 
proached it merely cowered down, and then, without a struggle, allowed itself to be 
carried back to the roof from which it had fallen. A few days after another young 
bird, a male of the same species, tumbled to the same spot. I secured it with my 
entomological net, carried it up-stairs and let it go through a window. It partly 
opened its great length of wing and shuffled away behind a chimney. 

The past summer was marked by frequent thunder-storms. «On the 25th of 
June there was one of extreme violence. A stately elm, that grew in the vacant 
ground behind my house, was rent, through the centre, from top to bottom, by a 
lightning flash. When the storm was at its height I looked out upon the root I 
have spoken of, and I was startled. Within three yards of me was a female 
Night-hawk sheltering her young with her ample wings. The rain descended in 
torrents, but, with marvellous patience, she maintained her position. 

The greys and browns of the night-hawk’s plumage, together with its white 
markings, blend with the tints of the pebbled roof of the city dwelling—or those 
of the waste place in the country—which the mother bird may select on which 

to deposit her eggs. The eggs resemble pebbles. 
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Another bird, the plumage of which befits its customary haunts, is the Ruffed 
Grouse (Bonasa umbellus togata (Linn.) Ridgw.). The females of this species 
when brooding on their nests are no doubt often saved from molestation by their 
colouring and the death-like stillness that they keep when foes are near. 

The Ruffed Grouse (in the vernacular—Partridge) is not a familiar object in 
our city streets; but some years ago, when my home was in Hull, P.Q., I, one day, 
received a great surprise: 1 looked from an upper window and saw, amidst the 
potted plants on the roof of the balcony to my front door, standing in alert atti- 
tude, with outstretched neck, a Grouse. 

So perfect was the bird in form and plumage that I could not think it had 
passed through the hands of a taxidermist; so motionless was it that I was doubt- 
ful whether it was really alive. My attention was called off for a few moments, 
and the bird seized the opportunity to fly away. How can I account for its 
presence? In this way: | 

Behind my house ran the creek which surrounds the City of Hull, and beyond 
it were the beautiful grounds of Mrs. Ellery Lord and Front Street.. Then came 
the meadows (including the well-known “ Beaver Meadow”) and strips of wood- 
land. Surveyors and axe-men had just commenced to convert the Beaver Meadow 
into town lots. ‘Their operations probably had disturbed the grouse, and a suc- 
cession of alarms had kept it on the wing till it whirled round, the street corner 
near my house and took refuge in the greenery on the balcony. This, of course, 
is supposition. 

One of our most welcome summer visitors is the robin. When friends meet, a 
frequent greeting in the end of April or beginning of May, is “Good morning! 
Did you hear the Robin?” What accounts for the popularity of the bird? (1) Its 
hearty morning call is a pleasant sound. (2) It is a trim, handsome bird, that 
adorns our city grass plants. (3) It is a sociable bird and loves to build its nest 
on or near our dwellings. (4) It is a cleanly bird and makes no litter in build- 
ing, and keeps its nest and its surroundings unsulhied. Its confidence in man wins 
man’s@protection. 

A friend in Hull has under the veranda of his house a preserved head of a 
Virginia Deer. Between the horns of this, in the year 1909, a pair of robins built 
their nest and reared their brood. The same pair (it is thought) returned to it 
the next season and were again successful and raised their young. 

It was interesting to watch the approach of a parent bird to the nest. It 
would alight on a branch of a cedar tree that grew at the end of the veranda and 
look around. If only members of the household were near it would come on at — 
once. If a stranger were present it would pause, as if to judge of his disposition, 
before making its approach. | 

Of quadrupeds, perhaps the most remarkable I have seen in a Canadian city 
is the Black Rat (Mus rattus). The specimen I found was a dead one. I had 
occasion one day to go to the Louise Embankment, Quebec City, and while walking 
along one of its wharves I found the body of the little beast I speak of (I am sorry 
that I did not have it preserved). - The creature had probably landed from a vessel 
from Europe, and been set upon and killed by the Brown Rats with which the 
Embankment abounds. 

The Black Rat, in olden times, was the common rat of England, and it was 
plentiful enough. Its enemy, the Brown or Norway Rat (Mus decumanus) found 
its way to that country about the period of the English revolution, and the Jacobites 
called it the Hanover rat, very much in the same spirit that Cecidomyia destructor 
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was called in America the Hesstan fly. The Black Rat is a great rarity in England 
now. 

The Flying Squirrels are interesting little animals. I purchased a pair of 
them in Bonsecour Market, Montreal, from a farmer’s boy. This was in 1863. I] 
carried the little creatures home and they became great pets. They slept curled up 
in their snuggery most of the day, but at dusk they became very lively. We 
were accustomed to open their cage door and let them have the run of two adjoin- 
ing rooms. They would leap from piece to piece of the furniture in the rooms, and 
from picture to picture on the walls, and have a grand chase and frolic. When 
tired they would go back to their cage of their own accord. Unfortunately, one 
evening, our maid left a window open in the outer room, and our pets bounded 
through it and we saw them again no more. 

Seals sometimes come up the St. Lawrence as far as Montreal. On the 
23rd of April, 1863, IL travelled to Laprairie. My business accomplished 
I hired a French Canadian and his son to row me back to the city in their 
eanoe. The weather was delightful and the water calm. Masses of ice were float- 
ing about and wild ducks were flitting near. When we were drawing nigh the 
city a round head suddenly rose from the water not far away. “Sacre!” cried my 
old boatman “Un veau marin! Un veau marin!’ Then breaking into English 
for the benefit of his passenger, “She am worth five ow six dollare. Helas, me 
gun she gone home!” Presently we saw another head. Z'wo seals, attracted, the 
old man said, by his red shirt, were following us. We had their company for 
nearly a mile. 

I have said enough, I trust, to remind you that, to those who have eyes to see, 
nature affords tokens of her presence, even in the busy haunts of men. 

Dr. Hewirr: I think we should send Dr. Fyles the greetings of the Society, 
and also its thanks for the paper that he has contributed this afternoon. Dr. Fyles 
has always been present at every meeting of the Society that he could possibly 
attend. He has become so infirm now that he cannot move from his home at times, 
and therefore I think it is only right for us to send Dr. Fyles our greetings and 
thanks for the paper. 

Mr. Winn: In Dr. Fyles’ paper mention is made of the emergence of the 
Cicada. It has often been stated that the Cicada comes out early in the morn- 
ing, but how long it takes to dry its wings is a matter of dispute. , 

Capt. SpENcER: This summer I watched a Cicada emerge later than two 
o’clock in the afternoon at Camp Borden. It crawled out of the ground, left its 
case, and its wings were hard enough to fly a short distance (two or three feet) 
within half an hour. 


DUSTING ERUUP TREES AND GRAPES LOR, THE CONTROL OF 
DISEASES AND BITING INSECTS. 


L. Cansar, O. A. COLLEGE, GUELPH. 


The suecess of the Cornell experiments with the so-called “Dust Spray ” 
aroused much interest in Ontario as well as elsewhere, and led to our performing 
a series of tests with this new method of controlling biting insects and diseases. Al] 
these experiments were conducted in the Niagara Distirct, because I considered 
this not only the most convenient place, but also the district most infested with 

Codling Moth. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE SUBSTANCE USED IN DUSTING. 


In all, my tests where both insects and diseases were to be combated, I used 
a mixture composed of 85 per cent very finely ground sulphur and 15 per cent. 
arsenate of lead powder, supplied ready mixed by The Niagara Brand Spray Co., 
Burlington. The price of the mixture was $6.50 per 100 lbs. When biting insects 
were not present, as on grapes, and on plums in the later sprayings, the arsenate 
of lead was omitted and finely ground sulphur alone used. This reduced the cost 
greatly as the sulphur alone cost only $2.90 per 100 lbs. Some persons used the 
sulphur mixed with finely ground limestone. 


OUTFIT FOR APPLYING THE Dust. 


I had the larger type of dusting outfit supplied by the Niagara Brand Spray 
Co. They have a smaller outfit, but it cannot cover,nearly so may trees. The out- 
fit consists of a 21% horse-power gasoline engine, a blower and a receptacle or 


Dusting fruit trees for insects and diseases, 


hopper capable of holding about 100 lbs. of the dust. The dust is blown out upon 
the trees through a galvanized iron pipe of about 3 inches diameter. ‘This pipe 
is connected wth the blast passage by a thick rubber tube of the same diameter. 
The flexibility of the rubber allows the operator to direct the pipe in any direction 
quickly and easily. For small trees a short pipe about 3 feet long is used, but for 
large trees the pipe must be longer. I used one about 6 feet in length. Too long 
a pipe is awkward as the branches interfere with it; too short will not throw the 
dust high enough. The amount of material used can be regulated by the operator 
by a small lever on the hopper. The outfit costs complete about $265. 


° 


KINDS oF WEATHER Best Surtrep For DusttIna. 


Dusting should not be done in a strong wind, because this carries the material 
too rapidly through the air instead of allowing it to float slowly through the trees 
and settle thickly upon the foliage and fruit. A strong wind, moreover, will often 
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drive the dust down and not permit it to reach the top of the tree. The ideal con- 
dition is a perfectly calm day, or one with almost no breeze.* The driver should 
go up and down the rows parallel with the wind so that the operator may shoot 
the spray into the trees at right angles to the row, thus finishing the whole orchard 
as he goes. It will not do to dust one side of the trees; both must be done just as 


‘in the case of the liquid spray; otherwise the results will not be satisfactory. Some- 


times, especially at the Codling Moth spray, it is impossible to watch for an ideal 
day, and one has to spray with the wind. Then if it does not change soon, the 
remainder of the tree can be sprayed by blowing the dust in from each side at right 
angles to the wind. The spraying nee be done in the morning or evening when the 
nd usually moderates. 

Jt is just possible that grapes in the earlier dustings before the leaves are 
Jarge and abundant could be dusted against the wind so that the dust would be 
blown back to the opposite side of the next row, in this way covering both sides 
and saving time and labor. This cannot be done, however, when the foliage is 
dense. 

Dusting apparently may be done with safety either when the foliage is dry 
or moist. 

Nwount OF MATERIAL. REQUIRED PER TREE: 


For very large apple trees requiring about 12 gals. per tree of liquid for the 
Codling Moth spray, I use an average of nearly 4 lbs., but found that 3 lbs. would, 
if properly applied, suffice.. For an average size apple tree about 25 years of age, I 
should use at least 2 lbs. Plam, cherry and peach trees require anywhere from 
about 14 to 2 lbs. per tree. It requires a good deal of careful watchfulness to deter- 
mine how much to use. A careless man may use 100 Ibs. in a few minutes, where 
one-quarter the amount would have been sufficient. 


NED OF CARE IN APPLYING THE DUST. 


I found that to cover either a large or small tree thoroughly with the minimum 
loss of material required much quickness of movement and constant watchfulness. 
It is no job for a lazy or an indifferent man. As a rule the best method was to move 


- the outlet pipe up and down quickly, and not to drive so close to the tree that the 


branches would be in the way. This, however, often had to be varied for a sudden 
gust of wind from time to time would carry the dust away from the desired 
direction. This necessitated a different stroke to cover the missed area. Sometimes 
too, the branches were too close to spray them except by shooting the dust back 
quickly when the wagon had passed. One would be very tired after a hard day of 
eareful dusting of latoe trees. 

There is very little danger to the operator from the dust, but it is expedient 
to use goggles. 


COMPARISON OF TIME REQUIRED FOR DUSTING Vs. THE UsuAL METHOD 
oF SPRAYING WITH A PoWwER MACHINE. 


The dusting method is very much quicker than the other method. It took 
me an average of 114 hours to spray both sides of 92 very large apple trees. With 
a power outfit and tfquid spray applying 960 gals. per day, it would have taken at 
least 12 hours to do the work as thoroughly. This means that on such trees the 
dust spray was eight times the more rapid. On smaller trees, such as plums or 
cherries, which with a liquid outfit may be well sprayed as the horses move slowly 
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but continuously along, the advantage in saving of time would not be great were 
it not that it takes a good while to fill up the tank with liquid, whereas it requires 
only a minute or two to fill the hopper with dust. On these small trees. the dust 
method would probably be from two to four times as rapid as the liquid. 


-_ 


COMPARISON OF CosT ON LARGE TREES. 


The following data for the large apple trees sprayed by us give what I believe 
to be a fairly accurate estimate of the cost of each kind of spraying where there are 
no delays o any kind, and where both outfits are es well in every way. 


Cost or DUSTING 92 LARGE APPLE TREES ee 3 LBS. PER TREE. 


J2 large apple trees ne 8 Ibs.-each.=.-276 lbs- material at 644¢. .o.;.... $17.94 

Gasoline at. 35c. per ary mee etree dee Saar Seah ce eres ga ra Baa 85) 

011 Ree ene eine ng tn he ara en een rah eee en apc ee A ae .04 

2 men at 20c. per hour, for De OUrs oie Sie hoe ao tee ae tate Cale Tenant .60 

1 team at 30c. per hour, for 1144 hours .+...-.... eee eee ee eee ee eee ees -45 
Total..cost fOr 92 LLeesa co ccrale vob ane e-em wre ati stot or gate appear rela age "olan eae $19.18 
Average cost per MITES aly Pa eee ge We wetter lara olor em cemeeny fioastatrans 20.8c. 


Cost or Sprayine 51 LARGE TREES WITH LIME-SULPHUR AND ARSENATE OF LEAD, 


612 gals. dilute lime-sulphur (strength 1.008 sp. gr) = 16% gals. com- 


mercial lime-sulphur“at 1 5c .car aly eee eet aial nos ei a vee ene ae t.. $2546 
$014 Ibs) ‘arsenate of lead atvile> 2a0 0.5. 2c Ae eo cer 3 36 
Gasoline ss sai sss hc ha eats. stones Sep rakes Rie oe SHE doe, poeta ate ester 60 
Oil TR ASG ses pace cram neers Bes oe on er a ae OR PROPE Yaga EE ee BE eve Sy HAS “era 15 
$°men “for 656. NOUTS at 2OG. Air oe iot is opts ie sieeve) an eenterete saae ie aha ate 3 82 
1 team for 63 hours at 380€, 00... eee cece ee eee tet e eee e eect eee eens 1 91 
Total .costrfor.. 5 12trees jars cee ore eee eee Ocak prety orev ie $12 30 
Average -G0st per ¢reqy ite meee pee ee le ec ce eee 24.1c. 
Average’ cost, Tors.dustine Gs ee for uhe eles pie em alerts ween eran 20.8c. 
Balance per tree in favour of dust 2... Pee. e ise ee ee cesses 3.3¢. 


COMPARISON OF COST ON LARGE, SWEET CHERRY TREES. 


€ Cost OF DUSTING 55 LARGE TREES. 
100 Ibs. dust. at BIGGS perslbe. Sw oec et ee ee er $6 50 
Gasoline eek aici bs ae aot a rd aac eae 05 
sb ane ae cen Sn rN Dea Rie nae ti SoD RMA Mim Parte e Tomy, SAcr TE eS Pos EES atte ah tone Me 20 
2 tmen 14 “hour. at 0 Coste sioce wie rece eae ale epee cage ee ee oe ets GG ahs 20 
Isteam = 54 2hour vat BOG ies cee ae tees et eee Space © Sal eR ele eo Ee Be 15 
MTOtal..cost “Of BS 2tYees yee oath ate wie eerie ee weetan Creme lck epee soe aaa > $O592 
IN VETALC COSE DEL LtPOS pace eas orrie es there aie eaters eet ee a eee tN Sse etl #8 12.6ce. 


Cost or SPRAYING 45 TREES WITH LIME-SULPHUR AND ARSENATE: OF LEAD. 


160 gals. lime-sulphur (strength 1.008) = approximately 41’, gals. com- 


werciat. lime-sulploir ats TGs eee ote eae oe oe ar pee te ee Cee an $0: 65 
10 tie arsenate sof cléad ate kL Cie ihe wee at ts Reale aces ros Sa Pn See 119 
S omten. + bioy MOULS eA L AUC vais soo aett sinueun an iesec apes santo 's wets Slt ai auelaRmee ome eens 90 
Ttteaine 116 ehourss ate 30Ce Sin a eee net ea ohh at ode ee Pe eee NE 45 
Carsolitie oe en ae Hon oot Pe ee po Scan Te I uO baker Skee cpanel 15 
Oe igc. SUR andr mle MAU Me Ce gry, Seamer a Siti care gral cartes har ASS BL Aaah 05 
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The balance in favour of the liquid would be still greater on small trees taking 
less material. If, however, the arsenate of lead were omitted the dust price would 
fall from 12.6¢ to 6c and the liquid from 7.3¢ to 5c, leaving the liquid still the 
cheaper. | 

One must not forget that all the above figures are based on the assumption 
that the outfit used for the liquid spray was a power one, applying 960 gals. per day 
of 10 hours, whereas many of our fruit-growers still use the hand pumps, which 
take double the amount of time, and would thus increase the cost in comparison 
with the dusting, though the initial difference in price of the two outfits would off- 
set much of this. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LARGE APPLE TREES. 


The orchard chosen for the experiments consisted of 162 very large trees 
almost any one of which was cagable of bearing 10 barrels and upwards of fruit. 
The varieties were Baldwin, Greening, Golden Russet, Spy, Yellow Harvest, 
Astrachan, Gravenstein and T'wenty-ounce Pippin. The orchard was in a neglected 
condition, and had not been sprayed for years. All the trees were infested with San 
José Scale, some of them badly. Codling Moth abounded in.this and other un- 
sprayed or poorly sprayed orchards of the district, and as the trees extended up 
to the base of the so-called Mountain, which was covered with uncared for apple, 
pear, plum and cherry trees, and also with many shrubs and weeds, the Plum 
Curculio was more abundant here than in most orchards. The leaves on the ground 
in spring, as examined by Prof. Howitt and myself, showed great numbers of the 
perithecia of the Apple Scab fungus. : 

Before the spraying, the owner of the orchard ,pruned the trees moderately 
well, and scraped off the rough bark. Then in order to give the different sub- 
stances used a fair chance, we sprayed the whole orchard heavily for San José Scale 
with lime-sulphur, strength 1.035 except that soluble sulphur was used on 19 trees 
(strength 121% lbs. to 40 gals.). About half the dust plot was sprayed for scale 
before the buds began to burst, the remainder and most of the liquid plots as or 
just after the buds burst. Buds began to open May 2nd. All plots were finished by 
May 5th. The spraying for the scale gave satisfactory results on all except six trees 
which, owing to their situation, could not be thoroughly treated. Out of the total 
of 162 trees, 92 which formed a block by themselves east of the house were chosen 
for the dust test, and the remaining 70 were used for the liquid sprays. Of these 
70 we chose four central rows containing the 19 trees mentioned above for a com- 
parative test with soluble sulphur and calcium arsenate. The rest (51 trees) were 
treated with lime-sulphur and paste arsenate of lead. 


Tue Dustep Piotr (92 trees). 


The trees were each dusted twice, the work being thoroughly done on- both 
occasions. On August 22nd, 61 trees were redusted on one side only, but as this 
partial application had no visible effect on the trees compared with the remainder 
either upon insects or diseases, it need not be considered. 

The first dust application was just as the blossom buds were ready to burst, ° 
May 19th and 20th. I delayed it just as long as I could and until a few blossoms 
had actually opened. The dust, therefore, had an excellent opportunity to get on 
the base or receptacle of the blossom and protect it against early infection with 
Scab. 


— 
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The second application was soon after the blossoms fell. One side of the trees 7 


was dusted June 8rd, the other June 6th. The calyces were beginning to close 
at the latter date, but were not too far advanced for best results. 


~ 


THE LIME-SULPHUR AND ARSENATE OF LEAD Puor (51 trees). 


| The first application after the leaves opened was, as in the case of the dust, 
given just before the blossoms opened, one side of the trees being done on May 15th, 
and the other on May 20th. The lime-sulphur was used at the strength of 1.010 
sp. gr. and the arsenate of lead (paste) at 21% lbs. to 40 gals. of diluted lme- 
cibohaa 

The second application was given soon after the blossom fell, one side of the 
trees being done on June Ist, fhe other on June 3rd. The lime-sulphur was used 
at the strength of 1.008 sp. gr. and the arsenate of lead (paste) at 2 lbs. to 40 
gals.’ of diluted lime- aainhnre , 


THE SoLUBLE-SULPIIUR AND CALCIUM ARSENATE Puor (19 trees). 


The first application was just before the blossoms burst, one side May 17th, 
the other May 20th. Soluble-sulphur 114 lbs. and calcium arsenate (powder) 
1-2/3 lbs. to 40 gals. of water were used. 

The second application was just after the blossoms fell, on June 3rd, both 
sides. being sprayed the same day. The soluble-sulphur was used at 114 Ibs. and 
calcium arsenate at 135 lbs. to 40: gals. of water. 

Note.—In each plot it will Ve observed that including the early. Se abath sy for 
San José Scale, only three sprayings were given, except that.in the dust plot 61 
trees were dusted from only one side in August.- 


TREATMENT OF SOIL ON THE PLOTS. 


No part of the orchard received any fertilizer. The dusted part had rich soil 
and was left in sod, in fact two cows pastured on it for a couple of weeks while the 
apples were small. Later the weeds were mown down. The liquid sprayed part 
had poorer soil, hence the owner on our adv ice Aen and cultivated it to give 
the trees a fair chance. 

Crmck TREES. a 

As check trees we relied upon the uncared for trees on the mountain side, on 
neighboring orchards and on a row of ten trees consisting of R. I. Greening, Bald- 
win, Spy and Gravenstein, belonging to a‘neighbor, and in the same relative position 
to the mountain as our own orchard. These ten trees we dusted before the buds 
burst with soluble-sulphur dust and hydrated lime to see the effect upon San José 
Scale. Somewhat unfortunately for us, perhaps, the owner seeing the excellent 
amount of bloom gave the trees a moderate spraying with lime-sulphur and arsenate 
of lead soon after the blossoms fell. 


RESULTS. 


1. Hffect on the Foliage—We may mention here that on ‘neither apples, 
cherries, plums, peaches nor grapes did the dust, so far as we could judge, cause 
any burning or injury. On the apple trees the dusted leaves were much superior 
to those on the liquid sprayed plots, being more glossy and more perfectly expanded 
than those that were sprayed with lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead. The soluble- 
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sulphur and calcium arsenate burned the foliage very severely, causing fully half 
of the leaves to drop and leaving dead spots on most of the remainder. 

2. Lffect on Apple Scab.—On each of the plots apple scab was well controlled. 
The liquid sprayed parts were a little better than the dusted, but not much. There 
is no doubt that fully 99 per cent. of the fruit in the lme-sulphur and 
arsenate of- lead plot was free from scab. The soluble-sulphur and calcium 
arsenate plot gave at least 98 per cent. free and the dusted part averaged as nearly 
as we could judge 97 per cent., though one Greening tree situated at the extreme 
north-east corner where it was difficult to dust it thoroughly had about 10 per cent. 
scab, and a Spy tree possibly 8 per cent. A count at picking time of 1,500 apples 
on a dusted Yellow Harvest, a variety very subject to scab, gave 51 scabby apples, or 
3.4 per cent., leaving 96.6 per cent. free of scab. A count of 400 Red Astrachans, 
nearly all there were, gave 12 scabby = 4 per cent., leaving 96 per cent. clean. 

Neither my assistant nor I could be present at picking time owing to College 
duties, but we examined carefully at the end of August every Baldwin, Greening, 
Russet and Spy tree that had fruit on it on all the plots, and made a note of the 
number of scabby fruits on each. No further development of scab has taken 
place since. The results are shown in the following table. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SCABBY FRUITS AS SEEN ON THE TREES AT THE END OF 


AUGUST. 
ae | No.of Scabby*. ° 
is ety | No. «f Trees Mixture used Piuits 
(55 of these 
he de Greenine ir ceane st 12 WIS Wee eis +++.) 120 _ on one tree) 
sss Auge ws 6 Te eine 12 Li-sul and arsenate of 10 
IGAGER oe Mace Pec a | 
ela aire nei 10 Sol-sul and calcium ar- 38 
GOna ecu cee wos 
PALO WID 26 poe hee canes ot 61 Disha sete See ae lee | 102 
aE ARS AC Mey he ck | 10 Sol-sul and arsenate of 1 
iS eis Pee ie cits 
: AoE a eer es 6 Sol-sul and calcium ar- 3 
SQnabeo eens Ree 
Goldem Russet}. i...0... 8. 5 WEES ere ic stce athena | 4 
oa BSA Oe hats oe 24 Li-sul and arsenate of| 1 
LOOC Aidek ciate ee Cabs 
Sf Pay Thee aye Nee 7) Sol-sul and calcium ar- 2, 
SCUALGt rabies ere ste ss 
of jie ROR ar cee Caer | 1 HDULS BEN ae 25 ie a ha tate ate | “50 
| 
| ay 
Sa eMes Weak af Uicn Sates s.'a Part of 1 tree a graft | Li-sul and arsenate on 0 
v | TOR. eee nes xe 


These figures do not of course represent the total number of scabby fruit, but 
we believe that they do represent at least half the total number. Since writing 
the above Mr. W. E. Biggar, the Provincial Fruit Pests Inspector, has counted 
many bushels of the dusted fruit picked from various trees and corroborates my 
estimate of the percentage of clean fruit. The dusted part of the orchard I esti- 
mated to have over 300, barrels of a crop, the other about 85. Some trees were 
heavily loaded, others very lightly. 

Checks.—On the mountain side Baldwin trees averaged approximately 50 per 
cent. scabby fruit, Golden Russets approximately 10 per cent. There were no 
Greenings or Spys. On the row of ten trees on the adjoining farm, where the trees 
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received the Codling Moth spray, but not the one just before bloom, the Greenings 
and Spys averaged from 25 to 30 per cent. scabby fruit, and_the Gravenstein 50 per 
cent. or upwards, while a heavily loaded Gravenstein in the dusted plot averaged 
5 per cent. scab, but it should be mentioned that this tree, owing to its blooming 
earlier than the other trees of the orchard, had been sprayed with lime-sulphur 
three days before it was dusted. (The dust had not arrived yet). 

An examination of many trees throughout the district led us to estimate that 
in general unsprayed Spy trees were about 60 per cent. infested with Scab, Green- 
ings and Baldwins about 40 per cent. These figures show that in spite of the wet 
season, the scab fungus was not specially abundant in the Grimsby district, and 
therefore much better results were obtained by spraying there than would lkely 
have been obtained in almost any other part of the Province. The average un- 
sprayed orchard elsewhere would show 95 per cent. of scabby apples. 


Another view of the dusting machine at work. 


What has been said shows that dusting as done by me under Grimsby weather 
conditions, gave satisfactory results on Apple Scab, but I fear I could not have 
obtained nearly so good results in most, or perhaps, in any other part of the 
Province. Mr. Kydd, of the Fruit Branch, Toronto, who is just as thorough an 
experimenter as J am, did not secure nearly so good results from the dust spray as 
from the lime-sulphur liquid spray. The contrast is a striking one. 


TABLE SHOWING RESULTS OBTAINED BY Mr. W. FEF. Kypp. 


No. of > Scab-free 
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The unsatisfactory results obtained by Mr. Kydd and, as I am informed, by 
many other men in the United States, show that it would be very unwise to recom- 
mend unreservedly the dust spray as a substitute for the lime-sulphur and arsenate 
of lead. 


As weather conditions are the chief factor 


s determining the amount of scab, 


I haye inserted here the weather record from April 23rd to June 25th, during 
which time all the scab infection of the season took place. ° 


Temperatures 
A.M. Poe 
Maximum | Minimum | Precp’n. 
T 
BOOP et ULL see vot nis Petey Fo Mine's Slichtara me Cih)l ts 49 BX) 
PAM LOUGY ee nts nie etek note aie Sunny and warmer 51 40) 3” 
CU eC LOUL Yh a, © aa ee he ee ys Cloudy, with little rain 
2 towards! night. 33.4 51 42 
94 |Dull to clearing.....;. Bright, distant thunder 57 Al 
D7 Sear ye DEINE pet aay e's Mostly bright, turning 
COMMEPEN os tte Sos o Betis 52 42 
og> early for tou $74a.m., 
_ Dig Ntea, ocho ne Warm and bright .. 59 39 
2°99 |Beautiful and bright../Sunny and warm .... 60 42 
2) |Bright and pleasant ..|/Mostly bright with few 
COU S yea Seine his cease es 71 42 
May 1 |Cloudy, with small 
amount, of 108) <. 8.48% Bright and windy, S.- 
W., light showers at | 
DUCHESS ac ewe ees 72 45 
2= | Bright and. -~Cool sc. o. Mostly bright, North 
preeze, apple leaf 
buds beginning to 
ADOW ee. ers dames as 72 39 cat A 
3° 1Rain “and, cooloN. 72... Dull, very fittle rain 
iv ECOO ears see ees 2 37 5) 
A= Bright -and, fair 2.723 Brigit, (Wee see. er ges + 72 41 
5 |Harly morning bright, 
cloudy about 9 a.m., 
Strong S. winds ....|Some clouds .......--- 72 47 
Gi Wairly bright, -v:few 
CUOUULS © trthais Greue wre eevee Some clouds, but sunny a 
at PHLINES pence h ee Coen as 42 42 20 
7 \Fine, warm and clear.. Fine, warm and clear.! Pes 30 
8 |Rain, clearing at 10 a.M.)/pright and breezy ....| 70 43 19 
9 |Bright and cool, W. .-|Bright, breezy, cool, W. 61 44 
10 |Rain until 12 a.m. ..../Very little rain, mostly 
ClOUC Yr a ee ie oe 70 45 23 
11 (Bright and breezy Bright and very windy, 
ni fea: CCS ee eT ee rercran 68 29 
12. Bright: and, cool....2.... Bright, breezy and 
slightly cool. .....-- 59 41 
13 |Bright, cool breeze, HE... |Bright and warm 66 37 
14 Dui ante COO) met os oss Rain all pe «cs. ee 65 43 RA 
15 |Rain 5 to 8 a.m., turn- | 
ing brighter ....-. Dull, misty, damp .... 50 41 97 
16 |Very light showers in | 
early morning: ..:.. Rain all p.m., moder- 
| ately heavy ...--+-: ae 43 14 
17. |\Cold, cloudy and damp, Cloudy, colder and, 
be WINGY Bid o sivcasa te sins * = | 56 45 07 
18 (Cloudy, windy & chilly. Cloudy, windy & chilly 55 40 
19.. |\Cleared about 8-a.m:..)Clear..........eeeer ee: 62 40 ba | 
20 |Bright and fairly warm Bright and fairly warm) 60 38 
21 (Bright and fairly warm Bright, turning cloudy. 60. 39 
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~ Temperatures 
A.M. ; P.M. 2% rae 
Maximum | Minimum | Precp’n. 
Pe rmMLTRALL TN tine Seccteie ata ae ae ee Raiiyricks ie oe me eeaeete 58 43 44 
25) ULL. CELDRO a ct oeee es ery Clear’ and warm -2 w/. 75 45 a3 
PA SCiear andre warin oko. ae Clear and warm ...... 78 ~ 49 
25 |Warm, few clouds ....|Warm, few clouds .... Wi) 56 
‘20: \| Brightsandswarnl..).. bright’ and cwarinecs = 63 46 ¥ 
27 |Heavy thunderstorm, 5 
LOW? Sas ee Tec annette mostly cloudy.~... 21.75 62 44 42 
28 ~|Bright “and -clear) ...~ -|Bright. and<clear .-... 76 46 
29 |Bright and clear ..../Bright and clear, began 
Loeraingat: 6 5pstive sca 60 51 
30 |Heavy rain during 
night, .clopdy ess. ee Mostly hot and bright. 62 } 51 1.36 
31) Clearvand’. cool! ss .26.) Cleariand =codle-< +34. 64 45 
June: be }Glear and iine so seis Clean and fines. ee 65 41 
2RoLRaAieeat 0a eee Rain; hea Vy ee cee 69 44 1438 
B ICATINS tec pice ee ae Pine eee eee eve 68 51.5 10 
Be PEST ERs ote ernie @ atamabarpicte Mostly bright ....4@... 70 51 
i ietnl 8) e508 Ren Ra SE Sek Brignt’* tne sash tanh Me ao 70 54. 16 
peel 2 Wg ee iceted ae SR MEM Ms QE h Ge Dae Beare ie A 61 47 te: 
APSPCIOUG Yor te tsk career eis Heavy Ta1n ... auensnee 64 48.5 | 12 
Ste Dull aid Goo lt seo eee Rain and yaullacsuvus so. 61 52 eT7. 
SU ASUNDY: iv oh ce. casted obs + DUR owitheshowersrain | 
abe NIP ein ee es 55 44 5D ae 
ID CLOW ys eer se tO Tats toe eee ee ee 58.5 50 OL 
AR Ree) OF eh eee ey ey eo Th nike et ere. ab ek ak" ope 60 46 03 
12a "Glearvandsnne? os suet Cléar andsfines= ce: 73 48 
13 Cleat cand sh0tars eit: & iClear-and shot “37. gn4 - 80 54 
Lael ear sad) Waris cine iClear and warm ~....- 79 56 
LomiRather—dulic nas uoste, Rain 1.30 to 3.30 p.m.. 12.5 60 .08 
LOT TC loa dy a olen, os meas ‘Cloudy, cooler at night 66.5, 50 ; 
17. |Fine and::warm? ....... Fine.and warm sie. 70 50 \ 
18 |Dull with some rain ../Dull with some rain .. 62 56 .66 
IS 21. Dull with somesraing. Cléaring..\cs accueil 64 49 “29 
20 ,|\Cloudy and cool ...... Cloudy ‘and: ool ..4.2% 58 49 
el rRain, ucléaring ati a.m. Clear nett eee ee ae 61.5 47 16 
ZA BT ISU Lycos he eet tee ae (Bright: coe. Gncns sore cues 69 46 | 
Pie VENALE fc ste Pe he es ee ACAI coon oa eine et a 66 47 f : 
Bs Sal Wa jy) teen e cen eee Ou ae aes ‘Heavy rain, 4 to 5 p.m. 65 56 83 
AS Has Resa ane Hae VOY A) hays Pk AA aS Gea lste 68 55 A 
i ‘ 
Fine dry spell began here. | a 


3. Effect on Leaf-Spot—Experiments performed by Mr. W. F. Kydd, of the 
Horticultural Branch, in an orchard at Wellington this year; showed that the 
dormant spray, or the spray as the buds are bursting, has much value in the control 
of leaf-spot, and hence in our plots the spray for the San José Scale doubtless 
helped. In the dusted parts we saw no leaf-spot. The lime-sulphur part was also : 
almost entirely free, and any slight amount there was may have been due not to the « 
fungus, but to burning by the mixture. On the soluble-sulphur and calcium : 
arsenate plot, the spray injury was so great as to make it impossible to determine 5 
anything about this disease. On unsprayed trees there was a considerable amount 
of leaf-spot, but we did not estimate the percentage, as this disease is not of much 
importance in Ontario. 

4. Codling Moth.—On all the plots the Codling Moth was well controlled, 
especially when we consider that the orchard had been neglected for several years. 
Only two apples in the whole orchard were found in which the worms had entered 
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the calyx end. There were a number of side worms, but not so many as we expected. 
My estimate made the first week in October for the total of the fruit both on the 
trees and the ground was that it ran somewhere between 5 and 10 per cent., with 
an average of probably 8 per cent. ‘There was very little difference between the 
different plots. 

Check trees and poorly sprayed orchards nearby varied from 30 per cent. to 
- 80 per cent. wormy with about 75 per cent. of these entering at the calyx end. It 
is’ quite clear, therefore, that the dusting will control the Codling Moth 
satisfactorily. ‘ 

5. The Plum Curculio—With the exception of one or two rows of trees border- 
ing upon the mountain, and in some thickets along one side of the dusted part of the 
orchard Curculio injuries were scarce. Even on the worst infested trees much 
fewer apples dropped or were deformed than I had expected. The vigorous condition 
of the trees may have had something to do with this. The lquid sprayed part was 
freest from Curculio injuries, but owing to a difference in surroundings it is im- 
possible to determine whether the spraying was the cause. The check trees were 
much worse infested, but in most cases their surroundings were more favorable for 
these insects. : 

6. Other Biting Insects—All the plots were to some extent infested with Fall 
Cankerworms, Bud-moth, Case-bearers and Lesser Apple-worms. The percentage 
of these killed could not. with the time at our disposal be determined; there was, 
however, not much difference in the amount of injury done in the various plots. 


RESULTS ON SWEET CuERRIES, PLruMs, PEACHES AND GRAPES. 


As very few of the members of our Society, or of the others present are 
specially interested in plant diseases, I shall not go into details of the experiments 
-with the dust on plums, peaches, cherries and grapes, but merely state that on 
sweet cherries, which are much more subject to rot than sour, the dust spray gave 
about equally as good results as either lime-sulphur or Bordeaux mixture, and that 
all these plots were much cleaner than the check. On plums (Lombard variety) 
- the rot was controlled. On the checks of the same variety there was considerable 
rot. On peaches there was so little rot even on the unsprayed trees that no con- 
clusions could be drawn. 

On Roger varieties of grapes, which are of course specially subject to Powdery 
Mildew, this disease was thoroughly controlled, whereas on checks there was con- 
siderable of the disease both on the leaves and berries. The season was, however, 
not specially favorable for Mildew, and there was\almost no Black Rot. 


CoNCLUSIONS. 


My results with the dust spray apply only to Grimsby district and Grimsby 
weather conditions. I have some doubt whether in other districts with the closest 
study of the weather and a good knowledge of the life history of the apple scab 
fungus, I could have so chosen the dates and numbers of application as to control 
the scab on apples. It is certain that in some places the ordinary recommendations 
would have had to be modified. 

A great drawback to the dust method is that we have not yet found a really 
satisfactory powder that will control scale insects or other sucking insects. Finely 
ground soluble-sulphur mixed with hydrated lime gave me fairly good results on 
San José Scale, but there is almost sure to be trouble with this mixture, because 
of its tendency to absorb moisture and then harden, thus clogging the slit in the 
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hopper and the blast passage. It seems necessary also to apply it to the trees when 
they are moist. Another defect is that the dust does not adhere nearly so well as_ 


the liquid lime-sulphur especially on glossy fruits and foliage. This is somewhat 


counteracted by the fact that one can use the dust on fruit a short time before 
picking without fear of staining, but cannot do this with the liquid. ‘ 

I believe that some tests on Pear Psylla at Burlington, probably with hydrated 
lime, have proved successful. 

I'am also told that some tests in New York, possibly with tobacco _dust, 
promise well against aphids. 

Should the hopes of the advocates of the dusting method of spraying be realized | 
we can see a great field of usefulness for it not only on fruit trees, especially large 
fruit trees, but also on valuable shade trees in cities and parks. It should be a 
great boon in the control of the Elm Leaf-beetle, Tussock Moth, Tent Caterpillars, 
and many other biting insects. Leaf diseases on shade trees cotild also in some 
cases be controlled. I believe it has already been tested on the Leaf-spot or Leaf- 
blight of the horse chestnut. 

Jt should not be at all difficult to improve the outfit so that even the tallest 
trees could easily be reached. 3 

FatHerR Leopotp: May I ask Prof. Caesar what is ce cost of your spraying © 
outfit, that is, for the blower alone? 

Pror. CaEsAr: The total cost for engine, blower and hopper was $260; it . 
will be a little higher this next year, probably $275. Probably $150 or $140 would 
be the price for the blower and the hopper; I think you could get the engine for 
about $100. 

A Memper: What horse-power engine did you use? 

Pror. Cazsar: Two and one-half horse-power. 

Pror. Brirtatn: Did you have anyone here contract lead poisoning from the 
use of that dust mixture? 

Pror, Cansar: There would be a possibility of injury on the dust if you 
were reckless and tried to spray against the breeze, but the spraying should always 
be done, if possible, on a calm day, and you should spray at right angles to any 
little wind there may be. 

Pror. Brirrain: I have been told of one experimenter who contracted a very 
bad case of lead poisoning from using the dust spray. 

Pror. CaEsar: I sprayed a good many days this year, and I consider that the 
danger from the dust amounts to practically nothing both to the eyes and to the 
lungs. I should say, however, that I wore goggles -part of the time. 

Pror. Brirrain: I should think that the great weakness with this dust spray 
would be that it does not control sucking insects successfully. Where scale insects 
and sucking insects like Capsids are very abundant, that would be a very serious 
drawback. 

Pror. Cagsar: In a large part of Ontario we Ai not need to spray for Aphids 
and our Capsids, though they are bad in a few orchards, are very seldom bad 
_ enough to necessitate spraying for them. 8 

‘Mr. Dearness: I understood Prof. Caesar to say that the spraying for Scab — 
was done at an exceptionally favourable time, and I wish to ask what time that 
was. 

Pror, Cazsar: The Apple Scab is of course one of the interesting things 
from the standpoint, of plant pathology. I found in our experiments—and I have 
been spraying for Apple Scab for eight years—that the great danger period for 


Apple. Scab is either the period from the time the blossoms begin to burst on to 
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the time when the apples are about the size of a good marble (about half an inch 
in diameter), or from about the middle of August to the time of picking. The first 
period I have mentioned you will find will be the one for about five seasons out of 
six. I have never sprayed more than three times. If you have your orchard per- 
fectly clean for the first period, it takes a long time for the scab fungus to become 
abundant again that year. 

Mr. Drarnezss: In regard to the scattering of the summer spores, do you find 
this to be about the first of July? This fungus has its first period of infection, of 
course, directly from the over-wintering spores. 

Pror. Cansar: I may say in regard to the, times of infection that the first 
infection comes on the leaves nearly always, and it comes from the ascospores on 
the leaves on the ground. ‘As soon as those develop to fructification—which is in 
about two weeks usually—you have then what you call the summer spores. You 
can never be sure of the date; it depends upon the weather conditions. 

Mr. Biecar: Has the dormant spray anything to do with the control of 
Scab ? 

Pror. Carsar: Some seasons it has, and I think probably in our . case it 
had because we gave a very heavy application for San José Seale, and everything 
on the ground was drenched. 


GENERAL NOTES ON APHIDES WHICH OCCUR ON APPLE TREES. 


WiuuiAM A. Ross, VINELAND SATION. corns 


The purpose of this paper is to present brief notes on ten species of aphides 
which have been taken on the apple in Ontario. Four of the insects, viz., Aphis 
‘pom, Aphis malifolie, Aphis avene and Hriosoma lamgera, are noxious; the 
others, viz: Aphis bakeri, Aphis brevis, Aphis sp. (near gossypw), Macrosiphum 
salanifolii, Myzus persice and Macrosiphum pelargonit (?) are, so far as our 
observations have gone, of little or no economic importance. 

Tre GreeN Appts Avuis (Aphis pomi De Geer). This species is the most 
troublesome plant-louse with which Ontario orchardists and nurserymen have to 
contend. It attacks, curls and sometimes kills the foliage, and in cases of severe 
infestation, it may even feed on the fruit. It has a very pronounced predilection 
for succulent shoots and water sprouts, and in fact, if not provided with these 
delicacies, it will not thrive and multiply rapidly. The aphis produces a generous 
supply of honey-dew, and because of this it is well patronized by ants. The black 
fungus which develops in this honey-dew gives the foliage, twigs and sometimes the 
fruit of an infested tree a sooty and very unsightly appearance. 

The eggs of Aphis pomi hatch in April when the buds of apple trees are 
swelling and commencing to burst. The stem-mothers, t.e., the aphides which 
hatch from the eggs, reach maturity, and commence reproducing in somewhat less 
than three weeks. During the next month or so each female which survives all the 
perils to which plant-lice are subject, gives birth on an average to 70 young (74 - 
was the average obtained from 18 individuals in our 1915 experiments). The pro- 
_ geny of the stem-mothers for the most part develop in from two to three weeks into 
apterous vivipare. A number of this generation, however, and a still larger 
number of the third generation become alate and migrate to other apple trees. 
The third generation is succeeded by brood after brood of wingless and winged 
vivipare until by the close of the season as many as fourteen or fifteen generations 
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may have arisen. In the fall, apterous ovipare and apterous males put in an ap- 

pearance. ‘The sexes mate and the females deposit their eggs on twigs and water 

sprouts. : 

THE Rosy AppLre APHIS (Aphis: malifolic Fitch). Like many another 
rogue, this insect has been living amongst us under a false name. In a recent 
letter, Mr. A. C. Baker, of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, informs me that its 
correct appellation is Aphis malifoli@ Fitch, and not A. sorbi, nor yet the more 
recent A. kochu. It appears that Kaltenbach’s A. sorbi from Sorbus and Schoute- 
den’s kochiv (pyri Koch) from apple are quite distinct from our rosy aphis. 

This species is often very destructive in apple orchards. It has a marked 
preference for, and confines its work largely to the lower, inner and shady portions 
of the trees. It not only curls and destroys foliage, but by feeding on the leaves 
adjacent to fruit clusters, and on the fruit itself, it produces bunches of deformed, 
dwarfed and unmarketable apples. The rosy aphis is essentially a pest of the 
bearing orchard. So far as our observations have gone, it seldom occurs on, and 
is never injurious to nursery stock. This partial immunity is largely due, I think, 
to the fact that young trees do not afford the aphis—a shade loving insect—suit- 
able shady quarters. 

The eggs of this species hatch about the same time as those of Aphis pomi. 
The stem-mothers become mature in twenty days or so, and begin to give birth to 
young at an alarming rate. According to our 1915 experiments each female may 
produce from 67 to 260 young (data obtained from 12 individuals). The second 
generation eee their mothers to a great extent in rate of development, in 
fecundity and in the absence of wings. During a period extending from mid- 
June to the latter part of July, the third generation lice acquire wings and migrate 
to and establish colonies cn Plantago lanceolata, and P. major, chiefly the former. 
(It should be mentioned here that a small percentage of the migrants may belong 
to the second-and fourth generations). On the secondary food plants, the aphides 
breed rapidly, and as many as eleven broods may arise. In the autumn alate 
sexupare and alate males appear and fly back to the apple. The sexupare give 
birth to young, which in three or four weeks’ time became mature apterous 
ovipare. Afterbeing fertilized by the males the ovipare lay their eggs on twigs 
and branches—in crevices and around the base of buds. 

Tue Oat Apuis (Aphis avene Fabricius). In the spring, this aphid, as a 
‘general rule,;is much more abundant than the two preceding species, but as it 
only remains on the apple for a comparatively short time, it is not so injurious 
as they are. It attacks the foliage, the blossom stems, and sometimes the petals. 

The eggs of the oat aphis commence to hatch several days before those of 
Aphis pomi and Aphis malifolia. The stem-mothers develop rapidly, and most 
of them are mature and are reproducing by the time the apple blossoms are show- 
ing pink. In the matter of reproductive capacity, they are very much like the 
stem-mothers of A. pomi—each female may give birth on an average to 76 young 
(average obtained from 9 individuals, 1915 experiments). The majority of the 
second and the whole of the third generation become alate, and during a period 
extending from mid-May to mid-June, migrate to their summer food plants— 
various grains and grasses. On these ea the aphides feed and breed until — 
fall, at ive time the return migration to apple takes place. As in the case of 
malifoliw, the males are produced on the secondary, and the sexual females on 
the primary host. 

THE Wootty APHIS OF THE APPLE (Eriosoma lanigera Hausmann). This 
cosmopolitan bark-feeding aphid is a very destructive apple pest in certain countries, 
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e.g., The United States, South Africa and England; however, in Ontario, fortu- 
nately for everyone concerned, it is only of minor importance. It is present in all 
our apple growing sections—on orchard and nursery tree, but it is seldom 
abundant and injurious enough to cause any alarm, or to warrant the adoption 
_of remedial measures. 

During the summer, colonies of flocculent apterous viviparee occur on the 
twigs and water sprouts and around pruning wounds on the limbs and_ trunk. 
Rarely the lice are also found feeding on the roots of nursery stock, where they 
cause the formation of knotty enlargements. (Personally, I have never found 
the root-inhabiting aphides in Ontario. Nurserymen, however, inform me that 
they occasionally see them.) In September, alate forms appear and, according 
to Dr. E. Patch, of Maine, migrate to the American Hlm, where they give birth 
to the sexes—minute wingless creatures.- After mating, the females lay their eggs 
in crevices on the bark. Es migration back to apple takes place in June of the 
following year. 

THE CLover APHIS Aphis bakery Cowan). This plant-louse does not appear 
to be common in Ontario. Personally, I have only taken it thrice on apple. In 
_ Colorado, however, A. bakeri, according to Gillette and Taylor, “ranks next to the 

green apple aphis in numbers as a leaf infesting species of the apple.” 
| As the name suggests, the clover aphis migrates from apple to clover. 

Ontario collections: Migrants—Arkona, 6.10.16; Migrants and. young— 
Vineland, 14.10.16 and. 17.10.16° 

Tur Lone-BEAKED Cxover Apitis (Aphis brevis Sanderson). This insect 
is essentially a hawthorn species, and it only occasionally occurs on apple. I have 
made but three collections of it from the latter host. 

Like the preceding species, it spends the summer on clovers. 

Ontario collections: Migrants and males—Vineland 3.11.15; Males—Arkona, 
6.10.16; Migrants, males and immature ovipare, Vineland 17.10.16. 

' Aphis sp. (near gossypu). In June, 1915, Mr. Howard Curran, my assistant, 
collected. specimens of an unfamiliar, pale green aphid from an old apple tree grow- 
ing on the 0.A.C. campus at Guelph. According to Mr. Curran, the plant-louse 
was quite abundant at the time the collection was made. 

This aphid is either a new species closely allied to Aphis gossypu, or it is & 
variety of the melon aphis. It differs from typical A. gossypii in having sensoria 
on antennal joint IV and sometimes on V, but whether this difference is of specific 
value I am at present not prepared’ to say. Only a careful study of the antennal 
variations of A. gossypii from different hosts will settle this point. 

The following table affords a comparison between Aphis sp. and Aphis gossypit 
in the matter of antennal sensoria, and it likewise indicates the variability of the 


melon aphis. . : ¥ 

ere tory Aphid See ae cutee Sensoria on V 

ZN. ba et ck BA WITIGE SI) soe ies Sena a Ona sis Sa ete > 7-11 3-6 0-2 and the sub-apical 
a Aphis gossypiias described by Pergande| 5-7 None Sub-apical 

(3 ote it Ee Kae a Aphis gossypii from’cucumber ........ 5-8 None Sub-apical 

Dee ire 6 Aphis gossypii from begonia............ 6-8 0-1 ‘ Sub-apical 

D294), Bites vs Aphis gossypii bred on apple .......... 7-10 0-2 Sub-apical 

6405..... ...| Aphis gossypii bred on apple .......... 8-11 (0-2 Sub-apical 


———<—— 
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THe Poraro ApHts (Macrosiphum solanifolii Ashmead). Dr. E. Patch 
points out in her recent publication on the Pink and Green Aphis of the Potato, 
that this insect has a very varied dietary ranging from grasses to composites. In 
view of this, it is not at all surprising that the aphid sometimes feeds on the apple. 
I have two Ontario collections of it from this host. Mr. A. C. Baker, of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Entomology, also records its occurrence on apple at Washington, D.C. 

Ontario collections: Alate, apterous vivipare and nymphs—Guelph, 20.6.15; 
Alate form—Vineland, Ont., 3.6.16. 

THE Preach Apuis (Myzus persice Sulzer). This very common general 
feeder has frequently been found feeding on apple seedlings growing in the 
Horticultural Experimental Station greenhouses at Vineland Station, Ont. Fall 
migrants and their young have also been taken on orchard trees. (Vineland, 1916). 

THe Geranium APHIS (Macrosiphum pelargonu Kalt). (?) Small colonies 
of a large green Macrosiphum were frequently found this spring on some seedling 
apples which we had growing in our greenhouse insectary at Vineland. 

I cannot be positive about the identity of this louse, but I think it is Macro- 
sphum pelargonu. It differs from typical pelargonv in having the abdomen of the 
alate form ornamented with five transverse, broken, dark bands, but it is very 
questionable if this slight difference has any specific significance. 


; 

Pror, Brirrain: The study of aphids in Nova Scotia has been only a minor 
problem with us. - Our results have been very much the same as those of Mr. Ross, 
with the exception of course, of the differences due to climate. You have about ~ 
13 or 14 generations of pomi; we never have more than 8 or 9. As for avene, I 
never saw tt until this year, when it appeared in rather large numbers. ‘This 
spring I could not find a specimen of pom, and if we had not kept eggs over from 
last year we would not have had any at all to work. with. Late in the summer, 
however, winged forms began to appear in numbers and soon the insect was quite 
numerous. Malifolie, with us, also has 8 or 9 generations per year. The greater 
number of the 3rd generation are migrants. A small proportion, under certain 
conditions, remain wingless and continue breeding on the apple throughout the 
season, but their ee is usually negligible. 

Th 1915 a number of those which we kept in the insectary breeding upon the 
apple became winged in the 7th generation. These winged forms were the true 
spring migrants, though it was September. 

In each generation we transferred some young aphids from the plantains 
back to apples, and vice versa. Hundreds of such experiments gave negative 
results; but in one case young from an ordinary wingless female of the 3rd genera- 
tion on the apple, came to maturity on the plantain and became typical ‘plantain 
forms. 

In studying the natural control of these aphids we found that click beetles 
preyed upon them and sometimes destroyed large numbers. 

Dr. Howarp: What species? 

Pror. Brittain: Dalopius lateralis. 

Pror. CAESAR: This comes right down to the matter that a number of us are 
so much interested in, that is the control. Mr. Ross spoke about the different 
dates of eggs hatching of the different species, and I should like to ask him 
whether all the eggs of all the important species are hatched by the time the buds 
have begun to burst. 
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Mr. Ross: Judging from our results in the orchard the vast majority of the 
eggs hatch before the buds burst. This year we sprayed as usual just before the 
buds burst and while they were still compact, and we destroyed practically 100 per 
cent. of the aphids. As we did not see any aphids on the sprayed trees afterwards 
it led me to think that all or practically all the eggs had hatched before the buds 
burst. In our insectary experiments, however, the eggs still continued to hatch 
after the buds burst. 

Pror. Brirrain: I came across a very curious thing in British Columbia. I 
found a small number of aphids hatching when the snow was still on the ground 
in March, on days when the sun was hot. In Nova Scotia I have found them 
hatching outdoors until about the time the blossoms burst, though the vast majority 
of them, as Mr. Ross says, come out by the time the leaf buds burst. 

Mr. Bregar: Can you control the aphids in the greenhouse by spraying? 

Mr. Ross: Yes, by using a nicotine extract, either by fumigating or by spraying. 

Pror, Carsar: Prof. Parrott has just come in and I believe is very much 
interested in work with aphids. I wonder if he has any information about the 
time of hatching of the eggs in relation to the different sprays. 

Pror. Parrorr: One of my objects in coming to these meetings was to hear 
some of the papers given’ this afternoon, but I appear to have arrived too late to 
hear some of them. I am very much interested in the discussion of what I take 
to be the paper dealing with Apple Aphids. I agree with what was said by one 
speaker that by the time that the buds have broken and the leaves of the more 
advanced buds are out from 14 to 1% inch, the eggs of the three species, pom, 
sorbi and avene have hatched. I make this statement with considerable assurance, 
_ because in two years’ experience on one variety of apple we have been able to 
combat all three species, that is to eliminate the insects by drenching the trees. 

Q.—What was that variety? 

Pror. Parrorr: Rome Beauty. As a matter of fact one of the papers that I 
want to present at the Association of Economic Eintomologists is one dealing with 
the control of the Rosy Aphis, as a prgblem for the extension entomologist. I 
believe we can get as clean-cut results in spraying for sorbt, avene and ‘pomi as for 
almost any of the common insects on fruit trees. In our work we use several com- 
binations of spraying materials, but the one we are recommending is composed of 
lime-sulphur solution, using the-stock material at the rate of 1 to 7 or 1 to 8 of 
water, if scale insects are on the trees, and then to 100 gallons of the lime-sulphur 
we add 34 pint of nicotine sulphate. ‘This is the spray we use on the Station 
grounds. ; 

Pror. Carsar: Your 100 gallons are equal to about 80 gallons of the measure 
which we use. a 

Pror, Parrotr: Yes, you use the imperial gallon measure. We have the_ 
San José Scale in nearly all the leading fruit growing sections of New York, and 
so we use the combination to combat the scale, apple scab and the rosy aphis. I 
don’t know how the idea that one cannot rely on spraying at this time to combat 
the rosy aphis was so firmly established in the minds of some entomologists. 1 
have been wondering if in breeding experiments by various workers, infested wood 
was in all cases obtained from identical situations. A miscellaneous assortment 
of infested wood, taken from trees subject to different conditions, might lead to 
wrong inferences as to the length of the jneubation period. At Geneva, Aphis 
avene hatches first. As regards pomi and sorbi I don’t think there is a great 
difference in time of hatching. I must admit that until this year we did not know 
the nymph of the first instar of sorbi, and the time of hatching was determined 
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by spraying at different dates. This year we were able to recognize the nymphs of 
the first instar of sorbi, and now that their identities are established we may safely 
say that most of the nymphs of the three species are out by the time that the 
leaves of the more advanced buds are projecting from one-fourth to half an inch. 

Mr. Biaear: Which do you think would be more effective, concentrated or 
soluble sulphur? 

; Pror. Parrott: I am unable to advise you as to the wisdom of combining 
nicoting sulphate with soluble sulphur. You doubtless know that soluble sulphur 
depends for its insecticidal and fungicidal properties upon polysulphides and 
sulphides of sodium while hme- etihne depends on sulphides of calcium. In New 
York we do not recommend a combination of arsenate of lead and soluble sulphur 
because soluble arsenic is formed. Soluble sulphur can be supplied by itself for 
the control of San José Scale or Leaf Blister Mite or for the control of Leaf Curl. 
We take a great deal of pains in our recommendations that fruit growers and 
farmers should clearly understand that they should not use sodium seconde in 
combination with either arsenate of lead or other arsenicals. 

Pror. CAESAR: I have used calcium arsenate in combination with soluble 
sulphur and burned halt the leaves off the trees. Is it not possible that your 
excellent results with the strong lime-sulphur (1 gallon to 8) and black leaf 40 
on the aphids was due partly to the action of lime-sulphur on the eggs that were 
almost hatching? 

PROF. Parnorv: Yes, that is possible for a small percentage of the eggs; and 
has already been sugg pected by the manufacturers of nicotine sulphate. However, 
now that we are able to recognize the nymphs of the first.instar, both Mr. Lathrop 
and myself were able this year, by observation, as by experimental operations, to 
show that as far as Rome apples were concerned, sorbi had all hatched by the time 
we began spraying. Now had you asked me in 1915, as I have previously stated, 
I could not have spoken so definitely on this point because we did not know the 
nymphs in their first instar. 

Mr. Ross: This spring we obtained excellent results in the control of A. 
malifolie, A. pomi, and A. avene in a twelve acre orchard near Vineland, but 
later on our work was somewhat spoiled by pomi migrants which flew from 
neighbouring apple trees into the orchard and reinfested the trees. 

_ ProF. PARrorr: I may say in addition, that some of our associates in New 
York who have been somewhat reluctant to agree with us in some of our statements 
relative to sorbi are beginning to change their minds. After seeing the sprayed 
plants one could hardly draw conclusions very different from those I have presented. 
The problem for experimental workers now is to ascertain if it is profitable for the 
average grower to spray each spring in order to avoid losses by the rosy aphis. 
Dr. DEARNESS: I should like to ask Mr. Ross whether that migration season — 

seems to hold in the case of the Rosy Aphis. Did I understand you right that the 
generation that comes from the Plantago is oviparous, that there is a migration 
of vivipare to the Plantago, and then that ee is a generation of oviparous 
from that and whether that seems to be necessary ? 

Mr. Ross: The alate which migrate from the apple to rhe plantain are 
viviparous, and their progeny are viviparous. The return migrants from Plantago 
to apple are likewise viviparous, but their progeny—the sexual females—are 

oviparous. 

Dr. DEARNESS: You think that the migration to the Plantain is necessary to 
that species? 

Mr. Ross: I am not quite sure about that. We have been able to make sorbi 
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complete its cycle on the apple. I have some sexual females on the apple at the 
present time that we obtained from colonies that were on the apple all year. Of 
course I have been breeding the aphids under insectary conditions. 

‘Dr. DEARNESS: Does i stimulate sexual development to be on the Plantago? 

Mr. Ross: I do not know. The oviparous forms are given birth to by the 
migrants that fly back to the apple. In working with avene I was rather inter-’ 
ested to fird that I could not get that species to remain on apple even.where I kept 
the specimens isolated, and I came to the conclusion that the migration instinct 
was much more strongly developed in this case than in the case of malifolic. 

ProF. BrirrarN: The important point is that a number of our farmers will 
have to spray for this green apple bug. We do no spraying for this insect until 
just before the blossoms open. Is it going to be necessary to spray for malifolie 
and make two separate sprayings for the green apple bug? One of the orchards 
in which we were spraying for this latter pest had quite a severe outbreak of sorbt, 
but we omitted that first spray. ‘We find that when we spray to contro] the green 
apple bug we have to give an extraordinarily thorough application, and we found 
that such an application gave us a fair commercial control of malifoliw as well, 
though we did not destroy all of them, for the leaves curl right around them and 
provide a fine protection. 

Q.—What spray gave you the best results against malifolie? 

Pror. Brirrain: At the time the small leaves were just about the size of a 
ten cent piece. 

Mr. Ross: I should like to ask Prof, Parrott if he ever recommends that 
second spray when the blossoms are Just showing pink for the aphids. 

Pror. Parrotr: I do not, Mr. Ross; but if you study the literature on spray- 
ing for apple aphides you will find all sorts of recommendations. If in New York 
we deferred treatment until that time, a great many of the stem-mothers would be 
missed by the application, on account of the curled leaves. I thoroughly endorse 
what was just said, that farmers as a rule do not spray thoroughly enough to 
control green apple bug. Certainly they do not control malifolie or sorbi for the 
same reason, and that is without doubt one of the problems now before us. We 
should encourage spraying practices that are calculated to hold the aphides in check. 

Pror. Brirratn: Spraying with nicotine is expensive. With us we fre- 
quently have to put on.two applications, but if we had to put on three it would 
ruin us. 

Pror. Parrorr: I think in your case it would be worth experimenting to 
determine if you can delay the spray. 

Pror. Brrrrarn: In our work it is certain that we did not miss enough to 
pay us to put on a third application, but the work was done with great care. 

Pror. Causar: We have sometimes omitted the first application, and for San 
José Scale waited until just as the pink was showing, yet obtained good results on 
the scale without appreciable injury to the foliage. 

Mr. Winn: Mr. Ross states that he has specimens of these aphides. I should 
like to know what method he takes of mounting or preserving such minute 
insects. 

Mr. Ross: We use 70 per cent. alcohol for preserving aphides. 
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NOTE ON PHYSONOTA UNIPUNCTA (COLEOPTERA). 
ALBERT F. WINN, WESTMOUNT, QUE. 


In several parts of Mt. Royal Park, Montreal, there flourish large patches 
of a wild sunflower, Helianthus decapetalus, notably around the edges of the open 
area south and west of the toboggan slide, known as the “riding ring.” ‘This 
plant has long been known to local entomologists as the food of a species of Tortoise- 
beetle, and the early volumes of the Canadian Entomologist* contain several 
- articles by Caulfield and others relative to its habits and life-history. 

Like most other insects, Physonota unipuncta has its years of abundance, and 
years when it seems to be wholly absent; but when common it is a most attractive 
beetle, resting quietly on the upper side of the leaves on a hot July day, its brilliant 
green and gold hues looking as if they belonged to a tropical insect. The ugly, 
soft, spiny larve with their forked tails recurved over the body and covered with 
remnants of cast off skins and excrement as is usiial among the Cassidini; and the 
yellow and black pupz—vaguely recalling in shape the horse-shoe crabs of the 
Atlantic coast—are also common on the plant. 

By the end of August and early September, beetles again are seen on the 
leaves, but very different from the midsummer ones. There is not a trace of 
metallic green, but a sombre black and white, some examples mostly white, others 
with the black preponderating. Mr. Caulfield, who spent a good deal of time 
studying the beetle always used to refer to the summer and the autumn broods in 
. just the same way that Lepidopterists speak of seasonally dimorphic butterflies 
and moths. On many occasions I have observed the beetles at rest and the larve 
at work, but as the adults, both green and black and white, have a most un- 


fortunate habit of losing all their beauty and markings, becoming a uniform 
sickly yellow in cabinet specimens I have not paid much attention to the insect 
further than occasionally collecting a*few larve along with other live stock to 


rear at home. 


A few. years ago, however, I was hunting around in the late fall for evidences 


of Lepidopterous boring Jarve in various plants, and this Helianthus came in for 
a little digging up by the roots, but very little injury was found. During the 
operations, among the earth upturned, a Physonota was noticed, and to my great 
surprise it was in its glorious green dress. No others were found, and although 


the matter seemed puzzling and contrary to what might be expected, a possible 


explanation was that occasional specimens of the early or summer brood went into 
hibernation. — 

Recently I had occasion to ask our good friend Mr. Morris, of Peterborough, 
whose papers on the relation of beetles to certain plants have been so interesting, 
whether Physonota. was among his acquaintances. He replied that he had not 
found it, but would like to get some, so a look-out was kept for lary, and in July 
a box of larve and some leaves was sent. ‘They reached him just before he. was 
leaving for a vacation and he had a considerable amount of difficulty _in finding an 
acceptable substitute for Helianthus decapetalus, and then had to find some one 
willing to look after the welfare of the repulsive looking grubs. He succeeded in 
doing both and reared some of the beetles. - 

Karly in September I found that the sunflower had spread very much at the 
back of the western part of our Mountain, where it used to be rarely met with, and 


*Caulfield, Can. Hnt., xvi, 227 (1884); xviii, 41 (1886.) 
Hamilton, Can. Ent. xvi, 134 (1884); xviii, 113 (1886.) 
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that beetles were in hundreds on the leaves as well as larvae and pupe, and a few 
were brought home. A week later the plants were again examined and among the 
many black and white beetles was one of a green color—not so brilliant as the July 
ones, but still decidedly green. Things were looking interesting now, so I hunted 
very carefully for nearly an hour and found two more green ones. ‘These were 
boxed and brought home alive along with scores of the black and white ones. The 
following day when changing the food the green ones were looked for but instead 
of three there were four in the box. My first thought was that possibly one had 
been introduced into the box unnoticed beneath a leaf; but when they were taken 
out of the box it was seen that while all were green, they were not all of the same 
brillianey. The four were then placed in a separate box from the black and 
white ones to see what would happen next.. Next day showed clearly what was 
going on: the black and white ones were all slowly but surely assuming the green 
color, the lower edges of elytre becoming green first and gradually spreading to 
the suture, the black becoming an olive green and the white yellowish.. As the 
green brightens the yellow spots disappear and in a couple of days they are so 
altered that one could hardly believe it possible unless the change was actually seen 
going on. 

I can recall no reference to such'a change of color in an apparently mature 
insect, and would like to know what explanation can be given of the changes-that 
go on and will gladly try to furnish living material next year to anyone wishing 
to investigate. The unearthing of the green one in the fall was now explained, 
but I took the first opportunity of revisiting a Helianthus patch and poked around 
a little amongst the dead leaves and surface soil. Sure enough, the beetles found 
on and below the ground were all green, while the black and white ones were 
plantiful on the leaves and flowers. 

Among the hundreds of beetles observed on the plants during September and 
the many kept alive at home there was no apparent disposition to mate, and it 
seems certain that this does not occur till they emerge from winter quarters. It 
also seems that instead of two annual broods we have but one in Montreal; the 
glorious green beetles of midsummer are the transmuted black and white ones that 
quitted the plants and entered the ground in the previous September. Like other 
hibernating imagoes the time of appearance differs in individuals, and mating and 
ego laying are spread over an extended period, hence the finding of the insects 
simultaneously in all stages on the plants. It is, of course, possible that a partial 
second brood occurs under favorable conditions, and this could easily be found out 
by breeding from the egg. The larve are not at all difficult to rear if one has a 
supply of fresh Helianthus leaves at hand. I have never seen the insects except 
on Helianthus in the fields, but see that Blatchley* states, that “it occurs on flowers 
of Crataegus; on the horse-mint (Monarda) and on resin-weed—both larve and 
adults feeding on the latter.” It is interesting to note that he refers to the color 
of imago as pale greenish-yellow. 


*Coleoptera of Indiana, p. 1229. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE USE OF REPELLENTS FOR HORN 
FLIES AND STABLE FLIES ON CATTLE. 


A. W. Baker, OnraRto AGRICULTURAL COLLEGH, GUELPH. 


The following notes are on the results of work done during the summer of 
1914. The summer of 1915 was so excessively wet that satisfactory spraying ex- 
periments on cattle could not be carried on, and it was found impossible, due to 
stress of other work, to continue these experiments during the summer of 1916. 
Since the results obtained, however, may be of interest to some, it was thought 
advisable to give these preliminary notes at this time. 


JATTLE USED IN THE TESTS. 


The tests of repellents were conducted on part of the beef herd of the Ontario 
Agricultural College. Fifteen milch cows and seven yearlings were used. On 
certain of these Ane same repellent was used continuously, and some also were re- 
tained as checks throughout all the tests. All repellents, however, were given a 
test on cattle of various types and colors, and cattle of various types and colors 
were also used as checks. It was found that the repellent. action of all the sprays 
was practically lost in a week or ten days, so some cattle were used as checks 
which were used for spray tests earlier or later in the work. This shifting of 
sprays and checks made it more possible to get thorough results in all tests. 


The tests were continued without interruption, save on rainy days, throughout 
y) 3 oO « 


the months of July and August. The cattle were sprayed immediately following 
the morning milking. Notes were made in the pasture in the-middle of the after- 
noon, and in the stable in the morning before spraying. 

The writer was assisted in the Tork by Messrs. A. R. Burrows and R. S, 
Hartley, student-assistants in the Department cf Entomology of the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 
| OBJECT OF THE WORK, 


This work was undertaken with a view to securing if possible a fly repellent 
which could be prepared cheaply by the farmer, which would give repellent action 
for at least two days if possible, and which at the same time would not taint the 
milk, blister the animal or make the coat unsightly. 


REPELLENTS USED 


Four commercial fly repellents were tested and ten home-made repellents. 
Of the latter, three were repellents which had previously been recommended by 


various workers, and the remainder were mixtures which were devised by the 


writer. 
The following is a list of the various repellents used, with the formule for 


preparation, and a very brief summary of the results secured. 


COMMEROCTAT, REPELLENTS. 


The commercial fly repellents used were La Lo, Williams and Coopers. All 
three gave good repellent action, but this was not so long continued in the case 
of Williams and Coopers as with La Lo. Where cattle were thoroughly sprayed 
it was found that the cost of all commercial repellents used was excessive. Some 
blistering was noted on three animals sprayed with La Lo, and some very slight 
blistering on one sprayed with Williams. , 
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Black Leaf 40 was also tested as a repellent. This was used in the pro- 
portion of one part to 686 parts of water, both with and without oil of citronella. 
Fair repellent action was secured in the latter case, but this was evidenced for 
such a very short time that the mixture could not be considered of any practical 
value as a fly repellent. 


HOME-MADE REPELLENTS. 


I. KEROSENE EMULSION: 
% lb. yellow soap. eas 
1 gal. soft water. After preparation, add 1 gal. water. 
2 gals. kerosene. 

This was used in proportions of 1 to 5 and 1 to 3 of water, both with and with- 
out oil of citronella. At no strength used was repellent action secured, which was 
sufficient to enable us to consider it of any value for practical use. 

II. FLrour EMULSION: 
6 oz. flour. 
1 qt. kerosene. 
2 gals. water. 

As with Kerosene Emulsion, the repellent action secured with this mixture 
was so slight and of such short duration as to be of no practical value. 

III. Mink EMULSION: 


Slightly sour milk, one part. 
Kerosene, two parts. 


This stock solution was used in proportion of 1 to 15, 1 to 12, and 1 to 8, of 
water, both with and without oil of citronella. When used in the proportion of 
1 to 8, with oil of citronella, very fair repellant action was secured, which was quite 
plainly evident on the day following the spraying. This suggested to us that the 
milk emulsion could be used as a medium for the application of some substance with 
a stronger repellent action. The milk emulsion we found could not be used as a 
practical repellent in itself, because of the large quantities which it was found 

necessary to apply to each animal. fs 
"IV. Mink Emursion anp OLive Om: 
1 part slightly sour milk. 
1 part kerosene. 
1 part olive oil. 

This stock solution used 1 to 8 parts of water. The repellent action secured 
was comparatively slight and in any case the introduction of olive oil made the 
spray so costly that it could not be considered of practical value, even though much 
smaller quantities could be used than was the case with milk emulsion itself. — 


V. Minx EMULSION AND LINSEED OIL: 
Stock Solution No. 1. ] 
2 paris slightly sour milk. 
2 parts linseed oil. 
3 parts kerosene. 


e 


Used in proportions of 1 to 8, 1 to 4, 1 to 8, both with and without oil of 
citronella. Even in the proportion of 1 to 2 with the addition of oil of citronella, 
the repellent action secured was only fair, and the cost was such that the mixture 
could not be considered of practical value. | 

Stock Emulsion No. 2. 
1 part slightly sour milk. 


1 part linseed oil. 
3 parts kerosene. 
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This stock solution was also used in the proportions of 1 to 8, 1 to 4, and 
1 to 2, both- with and without oil of citronella. As with the first stock solution 


the repellent action was such that considering the cost oe mixture could not be 


looked on as of practical value. 


VI. MILK .EMULSION, OLIVE O1L AND LINSEED OIL: 
1 part slightly sour milk. 
1 part olive oil. 
-1 part linseed oil. 
3 parts kerosene. 


Used in the proportions of 1 to 8, 1 to 4, and 1 to 2, both with and without 
oil of citronella. 
The repellent action secured by this mixture was only fair, even when used 
in the proportion of 1 to 2, with oil of citronella, and. the cost was such that the 


mixture could not be considered of practical value. 


VII. Mink EMULSION AND FISH OIL: 
Mizture No. 1. 
2 parts milk emulsion, stock solution. 
1 part fish oil. 
4 parts water. 


When used with oil of citronella the repellent action secured was good, and 
it was found necessary to apply only small quantities of the mixture. 


estar No. 2. 
1 part milk emulsion, stock solution. 
1 part fish oil. 
4 parts water. 


When used with oil of citronella good repellent action was secured, and it was 
found necessary to apply only small quantities of this mixture. 

The success of the milk emulsion as a repellent when fish oil was added to it 
led us to believe that if we incorporated fish oil in the stock solution and then 
‘diluted this with water in the necessary proportions, that we should have a rather 
satisfactory repellent. This led us to compound the following mixture. 


VIII. Fisu Orn, KEROSENE AND MILK. 
1 gal. fish oil. 
1 gal. Kerosene. 
1 gal. slightly sour milk. 
6 oz. oil of citronella. 


This stock solution was used in proportions of 1 to 2, 1 to 3 and 1 to 4, of 


water. The repellent action secured in all cases was good, so much so that the. 


mixture can be recommended as having decided practical value. 

This mixture gave far the best results of any home-made mixtures tested, and 
the amount required is so small that the cost of spraying, is extremely slight as 
compared with that of commercial repellents. 


Another summer’s work will doubtless improve the stock ee in that the | 


proportion of the ingredients may be varied somewhat, but the writer feels that the 


mixture essentially as given will form the basis for a very sa eae home-made 


> 


repellent. 


Since the work outlined here was Sees Os this mixture has been recom- — 


mended for trial to a considerable number of farmers, and in all cases where 


reports have been received from them, the ASS given very good results as” 


a repellent. 
It was found necessary when this spr ay was first started to apply it every day 


~ 
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to secure good results. The writer feels sure, however, that if spraying was con- 
tinued throughout the whole season with the one mixture that the time of spraying 
could be reduced to once in every two days, or even once in every three days. In 
the same way probably the strength of the spray could be reduced after using for 
some time. , 

AMOUNT oF Spray USED. 


When used in the proportion of 1 to 2, one imperial quart was sufficient for 
eleven cows, that is one gallon as applied at 1 to 2 was sufficient for 44 cows. At 
1 to 4, one gallon as applied was sufficient fer 32 cows. It should be borne in mind 
that in spraying each cow was absolutely covered from horns to hoofs with the 
mixture, not simply a band along the back and sides, as is so often done. 

It was found that better results could be secured in spraying the cattle by 
using a cheap hand-atomizer sprayer than by using a knapsack-sprayer. 

Working with these hand sprayers two men in ten minutes could thoroughly 
spray 13 cows, averaging about one and two-third minutes per cow. 


. THe Cost or SPRAYING. 


The following cost summary is based of course on pre-war prices: 


PST Ol ed ee Ale oars a we wre atresia Mere a Pe Fe at) # 8 $0 80 
Kerosene, 1 gal. ........-e eee ee eee re ences ctr ee 20 
AGEN Saeed Regt as | Meret eich dec ak meme etn ae ak ee eo an one ac eC 20 
Oil of citronella, CMa Y AN con aee Bee oa Se ME ge Le ETE Se 60 


i.e., $1.80 for 3 gallons of stock solution. 


In the proportion of 1 to 2, the cost as applied was 20 cts. per gallon. 

In the proportion of 1 to 4, the cost as applied was 12 cts. per gallon. 

The cost then of spraying thoroughly with this mixture at 1 to 2 is 5/IL ets. 
per cow. The cost of spraying at 1 to 4 is % cts. per cow. 
| As mentioned above the writer found this mixture by far the most satis- 
factory of all the home-made repellents tested, but he would like it borne in mind 
that it is the restilt of only one season’s work, and although he is satisfied that it 
will form-the basis of a very satisfactory repellent, he feels that the proportions 
used can probably be improved in another season’s work, and so does not recommend 
this mixture as finally satisfactory. 

Pror. Parrorr: Was any work done while you were carrying on this experi- 
ment with the repellents to determine the effect of the treatments on the yields 
~ of milk or butter? | 

Mr. Baker: None. I hope before I put it in final form to do this work: to 
run check animals exposed to all the attacks of flies outside, and to treat others 
with a series of sprays of different proportions, and then keep a record of ‘milk ~ 
returns in both lots. So far as I know there has been only one record of systematic 
work done along this line. 

Pror. Parrotr: Nineteen years ago I was given the problem of determining 
the most efficient materials for protecting animals from flies, and the conclusions 
you have drawn are in the main quite similar to the results I obtained. It was 
not very hard to decoct « preparation as efficient as some of the repellents on the 
market. I found also that both commercial and home-made mixtures gave only 
temporary relief, and there was always the question of whether or not the applica- 
tions had any effect on the yields of milk or butter. When at the Ohio Experi- 
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ment Station I was actually confronted with data obtained by another department 
showing that applications of commercial and home-made insecticides did not give 
any protection at all as measured by milk yields. I considered the data incon- 
clusive, and I do believe that a careful experiment would show that flies do 
diminish production. If so, data along this line would encourage farmers to give 
their animals proper care. | 

Mr. Baxer: There is no doubt that it gives increased beef production. 

Pror. Parrorr: I am of the impression that it is possible to divide a dairy 
herd so as to get conclusive data. Such an experiment would certainly be worth 
while. : 

Dr. Hewirr: The experiences in the Texas Fever Tick uphold that idea, if 
only you can convince the farmers of the advanced milk production so that they 
will undertake measures of control. 

Mr. Baker: The primary reason this work was undertaken here was because 
of the fact that every summer we have numerous requests from farmers for a satis- 
factory fly repellent, and they seem to be unanimous in the statement that the 
milk production of the cattle is seriously injured. I-can call to mind probably 
half a dozen communications last year definitely stating that the cattle had gone 
back on the milk flow where the flies were extremely bad. _ 

Pror. Parrott: If a dairy expert would co-operate with a entomologist on 
the problem, one ought to get very valuable data, because fly attacks must cause 
great discomfort to cattle, and thus reduce the yields of, milk. 


Dr. Howarp: I should like to ask Mr. Baker if oil of citronella can be 


purchased in this country for ten cents an ounce now. We have been trying to 
buy oil of citronella this past summer, and after the apothecaries had sold out their 
previous stock it was impossible for them to obtain any more. The situation was 
worse than the price being prohibitive, for we could not get it at all. 

Mr. Baker: The prices I have quoted were those prevailing before the war. 
Until the druggists ran out of oil of. citronella, we could get it at a price consider- 
ably increased, but since then we have tried and were not able to get it in the city 
of Guelph. 

Mr. Crippte: I have seen a good deal of the cattle business in Western 
Canada. There is a very marked decrease in the milk production during the fly 


season. For that simple reason very many cattlemen keep their cattle until after — 


the fly season is over so that they can fatten them up again. 


— os 


EVENING MEETING. 


On Thursday evening the auditorium of Massey Hall was filled with students 
of the College and the Macdonald Institute, in addition to the members and 
visitors from the town of Guelph, who came together to hear a lecture on “The 
Relation of Insects to Disease in Man and Animals,” by Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief 
of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology at Washington. A large number of lantern 
slides were exhibited, which added greatly to the interest, and rendered more in- 
telligible to the student body the more technical positions of the address. 

In the absence of President Creelman, the Society was welcomed to the College 
by Prof. Zavitz, and at the close of the meeting a vote of thanks, proposed by Dr. 
Hewitt, and seconded by Prof. Lochhead, was tendered to Dr. Howard for 
his instructive. and highly interesting address. 
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THE RELATION OF INSECTS TO DISEASE IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


Dr. L. O. Howarp, Wasuineton, D.C. 


There are many here to-night to whom much that I shall say will be an old 
story. In fact, more than sixteen years ago, in a lecture which I gave before 
the Royal Society of Canada, May 30th, 1900, I showed some of the same lantern 
slides, which I shall show to-night, and even then the interest in the subject was 
very keen and was still keener when three and one-half years later I spoke before 
the Entomological Society of Ontario, at its September, 1903, meeting at Ottawa, 
on the transmission of yellow fever by mosquitoes. That time my lantern slides 
were held up at the border, and I am able to-night to show them for the first time 
to the members of this Society. : a 

After all, what is a period of sixteen years in the history of medicine and 
of medical discoveries? The whole great field has practically developed within the 
last twenty years. Take some standard medical work of twenty years ago, such 
as the 1896 editions of Osler’s “Theory and Practice of Medicine,” and you will 
find absolutely no mention of insects as connected with the etiology of disease 
either of man or of the higher animals. 

And yet the foundations were already laid. In 1889 Theobald Smith, eight 
years out of Cornell, and six years out of the Albany Medical College, and already 
farther advanced as.an investigator than any of his teachers, discovered the 
causative organism of the so-called Texas fever of cattle, in the shape of a minute 
‘pear-shaped protozoan in the red blood corpuscles, to which was given the name 
Pyrosoma bigeminum (now known as Babesta bovis). With the experimental aid 
of F. L. Kilbourne, a doctor of veterinary medicine and engaged, as was Dr. 
Smith, in research work under the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at Washington, he showed that this organism is 
cartied from southern cattle to non-immune cattle by the so-called southern cattle 
tick (Margaropus annulatusy. The results of this experimental work were pub- 
lished in 1893. 

Even before this, Dr. Patrick Manson, now Sir Patrick Manson, demonstrated 
the carriage of the parasitic worm, Filaria nocturna, responsible for certain of 
the diseases grouped under the name filariasis, from mosquitoes to man, 

This, however, was by no means as significant as the discovery of Theobald 
Smith, and undoubtedly attention would have been directed at an eather date 
to the possible transfer by insects of diseases caused by blood-inhabiting micro- 
organisms with man, had the revolutionary paper by Smith and Kilbourne 
attracted more general attention. But it came from a veterinary service, and ‘was 
published in the Annual Report of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
a publication which at that time unfortunately received but little attention from 
the scientific world in general. 

So it was not until 1897 that Ross, at the suggestion of Manson, began out 
in India his work on the possible carriage of malaria by certain mosquitoes, an in- 
vestigation. which resulted triumphantly in 1898, and which ranks as one of the 
monumental discoveries in medical science. 

Ross’s work was immediately corroborated by Italian workers, and intensive 
- investigations of the blood-inhabiting protozoa were immediately begun. In a: very 
short time sound proof of the carriage of yellow fever by Aedes calopus was brought 
forward by Walter Reed and his co-workers, Carroll, Lazear and Agramonte, and 
research in this direction was taken up all over the world. Constantly increasing in 
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volume, discovery after discovery has been made, until at the roeant time, practi- 
call: y only a score of years after its inception, the literature on this ioe has be- 
come enormous, the workers in the field constitute an army, comprehensive volumes 
on medical entomology have been published (two in the United States within the 
past year), advanced students are taking up the subject as their life work, and 
as the months go by the field opens further and further until it is evident that its 
importance especially regarding the etiology of tropical disease, can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

So numerous have he discoveries become of late that it would take a course 
of lectures to display the results, and I must confine myself to-night to compara- 
tively few, easily illustrated aspects. | 

It is convenient, and in fact necessary, to divide the field in any discussion 
into three categories: 

First, insects as simple carriers of disease, the accidental carriers as it were ; 
that is, insects frequenting places where disease germs are likely to occur, and con- 
veying these in their stomachs or on their bodies to food supplies. This class is 
notably illustrated by the house fly. 

Second, insects as direct inoculators of disease. These are biting insects which 
feed upon diseased men or animals, and carry the causative organisms on their 
beaks anc insert them into the circulation of healthy individuals. In this way 
anthrax is carried by biting flies: surra is carried the same way, as is also the 
nagana or tsetse-fly disease of cattle. So also is bubonic plague carried in this 
manner by rat fleas, but here there is more than a passive carriage, as is also the 

case with the tsetse-fly disease. : 

The third category, and this is perhaps the most important, insects as 
essential hosts of pathogenic organisms. These are the cases in which the parasitic 
organism undergoes its sexual generation in the body of its insect host and another, 
non-sexual, generation or generations in its warm-blooded host. To this class 
belong the malarial mosquitoes, the yellow. fever mosquito, and the rapidly in- 
creasing number of species that carry Trypanosomiases, Leishmaniases, Spiroche- 
toses, and the ticks that-carry relapsing fevers and other fevers of man and 
animals, and the lice that carry typhus fever. 


INSECTS AS SIMPLE CARRIERS OF DISEASE. 


The House-Fly. (Lantern slides and general discussion). 

Cockroaches, ants and other insects. It is perfectly possible, as above stated, 
that any insect which comes in contact with, either accidently or for feeding pur- 
poses, excremental or other material containing pathogenic organisms a then 
passes to the food or hodies of men and animals may thus become a simple carrier 
of disease. There are plenty of obvious illustrations of this. Darling, in the 
Canal Zone, has shown that ants which flourish in the tropics may thus carry 
disease, and in fact the little house ants in temperate regions may also function 
in this way. The same thing may be said of poubronchee and especially of the 
small so-called German fatines which multiplies excessively in unclean estab- 
lishments, and it may also be said of the latrine fly (Fannia scalaris) which breeds 
in latrines and which has frequent access to food, although not so greatly attracted 
to food supplies as is the true house-fly. And there are numbers of other insects 
which may from time to time play this part, although, speaking of flies, I pointed 
out many years ago that over 97 per cent. of the flies found all over the country 
in dining-rooms and kitchens, are true house-flies. 
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Insects AS Direct I[NoCULATORS OF DISEASE. 


_ This is another simple relation, and the imsects which carry disease in this 
way are piercing species, taking up germs and inserting their contaminated mouth 
parts into their healthy victim. This transfer is precisely analogous to blood- 
poisoning from the prick of a contaminated needle or pin. A little earlier this 
method of carriage of disease was considered to be more easily possible than it is at 
present. A study of the habits of many-of these blood-sucking insects indicates 
that, while they take a very full meal, they frequently wait for many hours before 
attempting another bite, and in the meantime ingested bacteria may be digested 
or excreted and the beak become cleansed or the micro-organisms dried up. 

Nevertheless this method still holds, and it is in this way that certain biting 
flies carry the disease known as anthrax or malignant pustule, and in the same 
way the very destructive disease of domestic animals in oriental regions, known as 
surra, is carried by gadflies. In this same way also the disease of cattle in Africa 
long known as fly sickness or nagana is carried by one or more of the tsetse flies 
of the genus Glossina. Although, while it is possible for this disease to be almost 
immediately inoculated after the first bite of a diseased cow, by simple transfer, 
the fact that after a term of days has elapsed inoculation again becomes possible 
indicates that the parasitic organism may undergo a sexual development in the 
body of the fly. This will be brought out later in speaking of sleeping sickness. 

In the case of the rat fleas and bubonic plague, about which so much has been 

written of late years, there occurs also something more than a passive carriage, 
although the causative organism of bubonic plague is one of the bacteria, and 1s 
known as Bacillus pestis. The story of the discovery of the carriage of this dread 
disease by fleas is a most interesting one, but cannot be told at length. Any flea 
which attacks both rodents and man may be an agent in the transmission of the 
disease, and several species are thus implicated. Inasmuch as the causative organism 
of the disease is a Bacillus, and is not dependent upon any insect for the completion 
of its development, theoretically any blood-sucking insect which feeds “upon a 
plague-infected man or animal, and then passes to a healthy individual may carry 
the disease. Thus bacilli have been found in a head-louse taken from an infected 
man, and in a louse taken from an infected squirrel. 
3 Moreover, it has been found that in bubonic plague the disease may be 
spread from man to man without any intermediary whatever. Conclusive evidence 
to this effect was found by Dr. Strong and Dr. Teague during the Man- 
churian epidemic of 1910-11. This type of the disease, however, forms a very 
small percentage of the human cases, and in the great majority of cases of a 
plague epidemic fleas are the responsible carriers, and as a rule rats or other 
rodents, such as the ground-squirrels of California, form the other end of the 
chain. So practically all the measures in the modern cities are based upon the 
destruction of rats, and we in the United States recall with pride the campaign 
against the rats and the plague carried on so successfully only a few years ago in 
San Francisco, under the direction of the present Surgeon-General of our Public 
Health Service, Dr. Rupert Blue. . 

While feeding, fleas are in the habit of squirting blood from the anus, and 
where they have been feeding upon mice and rats dying of plague, this excreted 
blood is found to be full of the plague bacilli. Thus, not only may the disease be 
caused by the bite, but by subsequent scratching. Moreover, Bacot and Martin have 
shown very recently that plague-infected fleas regurgitate blood through the 
mouth, and that the disease may be thus transmitted. . 
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Insects as Essentian Hosts or PArHogENICc ORGANISMS. 


Beyond the mere statement that a number of tapeworms undergo their sexual 
stage in some insect or other Arthropod, and that of these at least two are occasional 
parasites of man, while others commonly affect domestic animals, it may be well 
to. point out that one of these species, H ymenolepis diminuata, living commonl: 
in the intestines of rats and mice, has as its alternate host certain insects which 
feed in meal, and that man may become infected by eating the dejecta of such 
insects in dirty cereals. 

It should also be stated in passing that several nematode worms have this 
dual relation. Sir Patrick Manson’s discovery of the carriage of Filaria nocturna 
by Culex fatigans, thus producing filariasis, is exemplified most terribly by cer- 
tain forms of elephantiasis. Further, recently Dr. Ransom, of Washington, has 
shown that a common nematode parasite of the house fly. known as Habronema 
musc@, is, in another stage, a stomach parasite of the horse, and _ that 
the embryos produced by the parent worms in the stomach of the horse pass out 
with the feces and enter the bodies of fly larve, which are developing in the 
manure. Infested flies, dead or alive, are accidently swallowed by horses, and 
the parasite completes its development to maturity in the stomach of this defini- 
tive host. eas 

There is still another nematode which may be mentioned’ on account of the 
fact that it brings in an entirely new type of insect host, namely Echinorhynchus 
gigas, a common parasite of the pig, and reported as occurring in man. In Europe 
the usual intermediate hosts are the larve of the cockchafer, and in the United 
States the common white grub or larva of the so-called J une-bug. 

Mosquitoes and malaria. (Discussion. and lantern shdes). 

Mosquitoes and yellow fever. (Discussion and lantern slides). 

Insects and trypanosomyiasis. The curious, flagellate protozoa known as Try- 
panosomes are coming more and more to the front as causative organisms of various 
diseases, especially in the tropics. It is one of these organisms which causes the 
nagana of African cattle, and is carried by the tsetse fly known as Glossina morsi- 
vans. As noted above, this insect is not only a direct inoculator of the disease, but 
is an essential host of the parasite. Sir David Bruce, of England, discovered the 
causative organism, and established the fact of its transfer by tsetse flies, but it 
was a German observer, Kleine, who demonstrated in 1909, that a part of the life 
cycle of the parasite takes place in the fly, which becomes infective again after ten 
days, and able to transmit the disease for weeks thereafter. 

Another trypanosome disease which has become famous is the one which 
causes the sleeping sickness of Africa, and of this disease the tsetse fly Glossina 
palpalis is the necessary secondary host. This disease is said to have caused thirty 


thousand deaths between 1902 and 1905, in the British Province Bugosa on the- 


Victoria Nyanza. 


Down in Brazil itehas been quite recently discovered that a disease known as 
Opilacao, a wasting disease of children, is caused by Trypanosoma cruzii, and that 
the definitive host of this organism is one of the large biting true bugs known as 
Conorhinus megistus, a close relative to the so-called giant bedbug of this country. 
Conorhinus sanguisuga. This discovery by Chagas, of the Oswaldo Cruz Institute, 
was considered so important that another learned member of the Institute, Arturo 
Neiva, visited‘the United States and Europe just before the war, in order to mono- 
graph competently the biting bugs of this group. | 

Insects and Leishmanioses. The Leishmania organisms are intracellular 
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parasites allied to the trypanosomes. These parasites are responsible for a num- 
ber of tropical diseases, especially the one known as kala azar of human beings, and 


here the evclutive cycle is claimed by Patton to take place in the common bedbug, 
_ but this, however, is not generally accepted. 


Ticks and Spirochetoses. ‘The spirochetes are probably protozoa. Spiro- 
cheetosis is also referred to in the literature as Spiroplasmosis and Babesiosis. 
These organisms are responsible for. several serious diseases of animals and two of 
man. The arganism of Texas fever of cattle, referred to in our opening remarks, 
and which is carried by the cattle tick, is an example. The sexual repro- 
duction of this organism in the blood of cattle is well known, - but 
the sexual reproduction in the tick has not yet been made out, although in a related 
species, Babesia canis, of the dog, causing maligant jaundice in nae and parts 
of southern Europe, this cycle has been worked Sat by Christopher. | 

The life cycle of a spirochete has been especially worked out in the disease 
known as spirochetosis of fowls, which occurs in southeastern Europe, Asia, 
Africa, South America and Australia. This disease is transmitted from fowl to 
fowl by a tick known as Argas persicus. The full life cycle has been worked out 
especially well by Balfour and Hindle, and is diagrammatically represented on the 
accompanying slide. 

Ticks and Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever. This is the first of the probable 
spirochete diseases of man carried by ticks. (Discussion and lantern slides). 

The other human disease referred to is the European relapsing fever, which at 
first was supposed to be carried by bedbugs, but which has since been shown to be 
carried by lice. 

This brings us to T'yphus fever and lice. (Discussion and lantern slides). 

But now we must stop. There are many subjects in the field which we have not 
touched. Tick paralysis, for example, is a most interesting and novel subject. 
This disease occurs in Australia, Africa and North America. In Oregon thirteen 
cases have been found in the practice of a single physician. . The attachment of a 
tick brings about progressive paralysis involving motor, but not sensory nerves. 
It seems a unique malady.: Hadwen and Nuttall, showing that it is not infectious 
and that there is apparently an incubating period in the tick, suggest a specific 
causative organism, but others hold to the theory of nerve shock. 

Attention should also be called to the fact that, in spite of the host of dis- 
coveries already well established, there is a danger in our tendency to exaggerate 
the importance of insect transmission, and to overlook, even in cases where insects 
may occasionally be concerned, the greater importance of other modes. of infection. 
This is indicated by Sambon’s theory of transmission of pellagra by Simulium—a 
theory which was advanced with enthusiasm on the ground that it fitted into the 
known facts in the epidemiology of the disease. It took two years of hard work on 
the part of members of the force of the Bureau of Entomology, working in collabora- 
tion with the Thompson-McFadden Pellagra Commission, to upset this theory in 
a thoroughly scientific manner. As has been pointed out several times of late, 


’ there is een considerable danger in conclusions based on epidemiological find- 


ings. T'ransmisson experiments are necessary. 

One conclusion must be drawn which can hardly be disputed: There is an 
enormous field for the entomologist in the careful study of all of the aspects of the 
biology, of not only those insects which have already been shown to be disease 
carriers, but of those which are likely:to be implicated. It is to the trained 
economic entomologist that we must look for the methods of destruction of those 
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insect carriers, and the prevention of this class of diseases lies at his door, rather 
than at that of the physician. Either that, or sanitarians must be trained in what 
is now known as medical entomology. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION—FRIDAY, NOV. 3pp. 
THE WOOD OF DESIRE. 


Francis J. A. Morris, PETERBOROUGH. 


In September, 1913, about a week after my arrival in Peterborough, I found 
myself toiling, one hot afternoon, up a steep hill-side just east of the city. All 
the explorer’s romantic sense of adventure thrilled me, for these were pioncer 
days in a new district, and I was very curious to know what lay beyond the ‘hill, 
what sort of view would unroll before me from the httle knot of pines that topped 
the height. Up and up I struggled, like stout Cortez, till at last I won to the 
coveted vantage-ground, and found myself staring out over a wide and varied 
strath that rolled ocean-like between the Otonabee and Indian River. : 

In the foreground, to the south, lay Burnham’s wood, brimful as a magician’s 
box with insect marvels I was to conjure forth next season. And east of there, 
after a mile or more of open country, the timber lands began again; at first just 
scattered farm lots of elm and maple, but, from a point in the middle distance, 
not far south of the C.P.R. there stretched across the background a wood far 
larger and denser than any of these; widening as it went, it spread to the south- 
east verge of sky in the form of an enormous fan. In view of its distance, this 
must, if “continous be a veritable forest, and field glasses trained upon it revealed 
no break in all its surface; it stood the test—a solid fan of timber, ribbed with 
hemlock and spruce, fuiiwed with pine, the framework compact of beech and 
maple. 

Though I found enough to engross my attention next season, in the forefront 
of this woodland paradise, yet AReae in imagination loomed up that mysterious _ 
background; and when, in May of Jast year, I edvare the covers of Burnham’s wood 
repeatedly without a single view-halloo of novel game, elfin fingers from the far 
horizon, beckoning fast a furiously, would no longer be denied. So in the first 
week of June, with a fardel as varied as that of Autolycus, I set out across country 
for this wood of my desire and merrily hent the stile, as light-hearted and innocent 
a snapper up of unconsidered trifles as any son of Hermes in the land. 

Like every fastness worthy the name, it had its approaches well guarded; for 
a mile or more along its northern frontier I probed vainly for a point of penetra: 
tion; thickets of prickly ash, a broad belt of willow and alder, a meandering 
stream of uncertain channel, all combined to form a zariba moated and im- 
pervious. At last, by the north-east corner of the wood, the swamps drew to a 
narrow neck, and along an old winter road strewn with elm logs I stole my first 
entrance—the planet in the ascendant doubtless Mercury, lucky star of all pedlars - 
and the light-fingered gentry. “ 

No sooner had I crossed the threshold and won to the heart as it were of this 
dark tower of romance than I became the butt—the more than willing target—for 
a perfect bombardment of new discoveries. On one of the elm logs that had 
served me for drawbridge in the passage of the moat, I caught a gleam) of steely 
blue about the corrugated bark. It was Physocnemum brevilineum, and I soon 
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found this interesting longicorn settling in considerable numbers on the logs. It 
had evidently lately émorsed from its bores in the elms. I captured several pairs 
~ hidden under flakes of the bark, and about a dozen running along the logs after 
flight in the sunshine. Only once before had I taken this creature and that had 
been on the trunk of a standing elm, green and flourishing. It was, therefore, of 
interest to note that these logs were dead, and had been lying—some of them—for 
three or four seasons. 

The excitement of this first find was hardly spent before I spied a newly 
emerged specimen of Saperda tridentata, slowly waving its antennx and preening 
itself in the ecstasy of a first sun bath. The elm saperda is no doubt a common 
insect, and on summer evenings I have occasionally taken a stray specimen, 
attracted to light through an open window; but I had never before happened on 
its chosen breeding grounds. Larve and pupe were frequent in the inner bark of 
several logs and stumps, and while it seemed emerging most abundantly in the 
first ten days of June (exactly the season of the basswood saperda), occasional 
specimens were taken throughout the month. ‘This first day’s bag talhed 17. 

The winter road turned sharply west at the neck of the swamp, leading past a 
couple-of woodpiles and a heap of brush. Here I captured (besides 3. more elm 
borers) 2 basswood borers, a fine specimen of Callidium antennatum, and (on a 
billet of white pine) a strange beetle that looked like a small Criocephalus or a 
light-colored, long and narrow specimen of .Asemum moestum; it proved to be 
Tetropium cinnamopterum; evidently a rarity, for I have only seen one other; 
‘that was last July in the Algonquin Park, taken restmg in shadow on the under- 
side of a newly fallen white spruce. 

In the middle of Juna I returned to the scene and right in the same tract 
captured on a basswood log Pogonocheruss mixtus, and my third specimen of 
_ Hoplosia nubila. The season of 1915, however, proved far from ideal for sun- 
worshippers, cold east winds more than countervailing the bright sunshine. It 
was on this second trip that I noted, at the north edge of the wood, some large 
bushes of thimbleberry crowded with sprays of bud that promised well. While 
following the winter road south through the heart of the wood I came across several 
patches of the rare striped coral-root in full bloom. ‘Then, after crossing a 
couple of hardwood ridges, I descended to a rich piece of tamarac swamp. and 
groping my way through a dense mist of mosquitoes, along a track. of sphagnum 
moss and decaying corduroy emerged at last on a gravel road intersecting the 
- wood from west to east. Despite bloodsuckers and bogholes I was not empty- 
handed when I reached terra firma. From willow foliage I had gathered half a 
dozen specimens of Lina scripta, on a hemlock stump Rhagium lineatum, and in 
blossoms of buttercup and fleabane several specimens of Anthaxia eneogaster and 
Leptura vibex. 

To the making and through the heart of as pretty a piece of landscape as you 
might find in all the Province went this gravel road; wooded on both sides and 
flanked on the north by a fringe of heaths—Labrador tea, andromeda and American 
laurel—all in bloom; on the south by a shallow ditch filled with marsh fern. To 
the west, at a bend in the road, the ditch was backed by a low escarpment of shaded 
bank, based with clumps of crested and prickly shield fern and occasional masses 
of giant. osmunda; the whole forming a kind of natural ha-ha, behind which 
spread, well above swamp level, a hardwood of maple and beech. Due south at 
somewhat greater distance the woods climbed suddenly out of the swamp and rose 
rapidly to the sky-line, presenting to the enraptured eye tier above tier of balsam 
and silver birch, elm and maple, in the varied shades of lush soft green that mark 
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the leafy month of June. South-east alone, bounded on three sides by woods, you 
caught a glimpse of open meadow, a tiny wedge driven into the forest by the hand 
of man. 

In the swamps of old Ontario, though the whole Dominion go dry, you may 
still drink deep of this wine of life, till you fairly reel with the beauty of it all. 
Over the road dragonflies hover and dart; butterflies flutter in varied hue, little 
Blues and Coppers and Hairstreaks; once in a while a great Fritillary or a Swallow- 
tail comes sailing along; far up in the vault of sky a pair of hawks wheel and 
poise, their faint keening, from that giddy height, falls feebly on the ear. From 
the depths of the swamp come at intervals the gentle croon of the Mourning Dove, 
the sweet, long-drawn whistle of the Whitethroat; presently, drowning all else, 
from some hidden turret in a Balm of Gilead showers down a flood of delicious 
music, sweeter than the carol of a robin, perhaps the notes of that master-singer, 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Who could be blind and deaf -to all this? Not even 
an entomologist in the last stage of “ cerambyciditis.” Mosquitoes and deer-fly are 
soon forgotten; indeed, when taken in bulk, as it were, they are much less of a 
nuisance than retailed in ones and twos; I had far rather move imperturbably 
through an open swamp, the pincushion for a thousand, than sit on a verandah and _ 
smash desperately at half a dozen, or crouch abjectly under canvas listening to the 
shrill slogan of one. In the open they are mere pin pricks and we can cry with 
happy-go-lucky Launcelot Gobbo--“ Here are simple scapes! If fortune ve a 
woman, she’s a good wench for this gear.” . 

Refreshed ag by a draught of spring water I plunged once more into the 
swamp, following_a woodman’s path to the south of the gravel road. A little way 
in, the path bore to the right and at length debouched on,a dry upland pasture west 
of the wood. Beside the path were a number of straggling shrubs of spiked 
_maple, and the bloom was not quite over. In just such aise eee near Port 

Hope I had-taken on these blossoms not a few beetles of interest and one or two of 
considerable rarity. Above all, a unique specimen of a small-.Anaglyptus, which 
had been declared in Montreal the male of Microclytus gazellula. Spiked maple, 
too, is the favorite haunt of Corymdites hamatus, a very prettily marked click- 
beetle. It was too late, however, and all I could find were a few specimens of 
Leptura capitata and Callimoxys sanguinicollis. But I marked the place in my 
mind for an early visit in 1916, and made my way home by the newly found gravel 
road, a forced and zig-zag course, uphill and downdale, along the claw of my 
spreading fan of woodland, past Burnham’s , to the Lift Locks and the City. 

In the fourth week of June J made my third visit to the Wood of Desire, 
holding to the gravel road till almost the end of the journey, when I skirted a 
fence due north to where the thimbleberry bushes grew. ‘They were a snowy mass 
of blossom now, and two of the sprays, either Sha situation or from the greater 

maturity of their flowers, had quite a number of beetle visitors; among others a 
solitary Leptura 6-maculata, and (better still) along with two specimens of 
Leptura proxima—the first that season—behold! Leptura chrysocoma., . This last 
I had never taken, though, two or three seasons before, I had heard of a lucky 
collector in Port Hope making quite a haul. . 

Altogether the experience of this first season served only to enshrine the Wood 
of Desire in my heart as a haunt that age could not wither nor custom stale. Again 
and again in fall and winter I found myself longing for the spring. Alas! its 
coming was advertised in the almanac weeks before it appeared, and it was actually 
Victoria Day before I exchanged New Year greetings with my inamorata.  — ~ 

Now.perhaps it may spell for you a cozening fancy—the glamour of imagina- 
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tion—but.so sure was I the mere sight of this wood must kindle in everyone long- 
ings ardent as my own, that I got together a picnic party to visit the place. The 
approach by the gravel road was admitted on all sides to be lovely, but just as we 
reached the outposts of beech and maple, our foremost team began to kick and 
plunge; we were ambushed, and next moment all our cavalry was thrown into con- 
fusion and we were hotly engaged in hand conflict with hordes of fierce mosquitoes. 
Further in, as I knew, the swamp was even denser; where horses were too restive to 
be tethered, it was impossible for bipeds (at least the petticoated variety) to 
bivouac in any comfort; so we beat a hasty retreat to the upland pasture. Here 
-a strong wind, coming to our support, checked the advance of the foe; and. here, 
much abashed, in the lee of a snake fence, we rallied our forces and sat down to an 
al fresco banquet. 

A diner at Delmonico’s would have turned up the nose at our bucolic bill of 
fare; but nature, kind‘indeed to all her children, added, in the keenest of outdoor 
appetites, a relish to this plain and homely food not a city in the world could 
supply; she even provided us, in true up-to-date style, with refreshing interludes 
of music; a rare treat, in the form of a series of solo selections. For without being 
closely attentive we were yet, throughout the repast, fully alive to what seemed the 
clear carol of a robin. 

The song came from the leafy gable of a Balm of Gilead beside the road; the 
same hidden turret, the same sweet notes I had marked the June before. The 
very persistence of the song at last caught and held the attention of us all; closely 
studied it was certainly no robin’s, being sweeter in quality and of far greater 
range; soft as the fluting of a bluebird, yet full and rich (almost) .in tone as an 
oriole’s, wonderfully varied, still more wonderfully sustained, came the notes of the 
singer, a silvery shower of sound. We managed, two of us, to draw close enough to 
note the bird’s outline as he sat on a spray near the top of the tree; then, at 
length, he paused in his song and flew; as the wings were spread in his first move- 
ment we could see a streak of white across them. 

It was indeed the Rose-breasted Grosbeak; a week or two later I had an 
opportunity of studying him at leisure through field-glasses as he sat on this his 
favorite perch—singing (doubtless) to a mate on the nest. The black of the head 
and throat, the white of the lower body, and in delicious contrast a splash of rich 
crimson on the upper breast, left no doubt of his identity, even had thé vaulted 
boldness of his bill not been in evidence. Mr. Schuyler Matthews contends tliat 
the bird owes his power as a songster—a certain resonance and fulness of tone, 
perhaps—in some measure to the shape of his beak; nor need the contention. be 
thought fanciful; the English bullfinch, for one, might be cited in support. 

Some weeks later, when halcyon days had really come to stay, and I ventured 
to suggest to some of my friends that we forgather again at the Wood of Desire, 
they one and all refused. In their memory the song of the Grosbeak wakened no 
echo, but the winged darts of Liliputian hosts renewed all their venom, and my 
rambles since Victoria Day have been companionless. 

If I were put in the witness box and cross-examined by some matter-of-fact 
plaintiffs counsel, many startling admissions would doubtless be made to appear; 
as, that the round trip involves no less than 15 miles of tramping; that often I 
have been so parched with thirst as to he down and lap, at the girdling moat, water 
that was tepid and tasted of cows; that once, on venturing a few rods in towards 
an enticing nook, the gravel road I had left vanished (by some sinister necromancy) 
as completely as the highway out of which Childe Roland turned aside in his quest 
of the Dark Tower, and I was left for over an hour to wade knee deep and flounder 
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to the waist through mazy labyrinths of swamp; that no sooner had I escaped this 
involuntary dipping, than a thunderstorm came up and baptised me all over again, 
a cold douche and a shower (so to speak) being thrown in gratis on the top of the 
foot and hip baths already so lavishly provided; and again, that, early and late, 
mosquitoes and deerfly swarm there in countless myriads. 

Damning evidence to you jurymen, perhaps; to me, proof positive of Mr. 
Bumble’s famous apothegm, “The Law is a hass.” One tithe the facts in the 
other scale of the balance would serve to kick the beam. Witness the troop of 
black squirrels I met, hotfoot at a game of tag; the little couple of fellow-entomo- 
logists I surprised, pouncing on ground beetles in the carpet of dead leaves, as 
pretty a pair of young skunks as you would wish to sea anywhere; the bittern I 
watched stalking frogs, with all the cunning and the zest of a human hunter; the 
hen partridge that held me at bay to cover the retreat of her brood; the whip- 
poor-wills, flitting in ghostly silence from their nesting place; the grosbeak, in his 
leafy hermitage, all its belfries a-peal with melody; to say nothing of the flower- 
clusters of chokecherry I found, sheltering in their midst the rare little Anaglyptus 
I had vainly sought for eight years and now took nearly a score of; and the wind- 
fall of beech trees I happened on last July—an illustration (come to think of it) 
of the struggle for existence, no less striking, if less gruesome, than the fly-blown 
carcase already writhing with new life of an alien order—three giant beeches, 
thrown in some titanic westlng-bout with Boreas, their dying shafts alive with 
Longhorns, Buprestids and other brooding insects; gangs of pigmy foresters, 
drilling, boring, and charging, “ throng ” at their self-imposed task of wood-scaveng- 
ing; strange medley of life in death, such as fed the melancholy of Shakespeare, 
when he wandered, moralising, with Jacques through the Forest of Arden. 

These and a score cf other scenes remain, tapestried in the rich brocade of 
memory ; while all the tale of misadventures has long faded into nothingness. Every 
trip I made last June and July brought me home at nightfall, footsore indeed, but 
laden with treasure-trove, and eager for the moriow’s sun, to light up once more 
that land of glamour, elf-haunted still and fraught with mystery, the Wood of 
Desire. 


INSECTS AS MATERIAL FOR STUDIES IN HEREDITY. 
W. LocHHEAD, MACDONALD COLLEGE. 


For some years I have given attention to problems of heredity, and have been 
impressed with the importance of the place insects have taken in the solution of some 
of the problems. I thought, therefore, that it might be of interest if I brought 
together the many scattered references in current literature to the investigations 
that have been made with insects. 


TOWER’s EXPERIMENTS, 


No question in heredity has been more keenly discussed than “ Are acquired 
characters transmissible?’ 'The neo-lamarckians assert that characters impressed 
upon an organism by its environment may be and often are transmissible. 
Weismannists, on the other hand, maintain that such characters are never trans- 
mitted. 'Tower’s investigations set forth in “ An Investigation of Evolution in 
Chrysomelid Beetles of the Genus Leptinotarsa” (Carn. Inst. Publ. No. 48) are 
interesting in this connection. He subjected beetles, when their reproductive 
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organs were developed to a certain stage, to unusual conditions of temperature and 
moisture. As a result variations appeared in the offspring in regard to color 
markings and certain details of structure. These variations, moreover, were not 
all alike; some were immediate, others appeared after a time; some of the germ 
cells were affected, others were not. But the important point was that the varia- 
tions produced did not revert to the original-parent forms in subsequent genera- 
tions. ‘These experiments indicated that environmental stimuli may, under certain 
conditions, produce germinal variations. 

Standfuss and Fischer, by changing the temperature and food of the larvae 
of Vanessa and Arctia, induced in the following generations certain variations 
which persisted even when crossed with the parent form. 

The investigations of Johannsen, of Copenhagen, with Pure Lines of beans 
and barley showed that variations within a Pure Line are not inherited, and that 
they have little or no influence on the permanent improvement of a race. In 
Tower’s experiments with Pure Lines of the Colorado Potato Beetle (Leptinotarsa 
10-lineata) dark to light colored variations appeared in the same Pure Line. 
When dark males and females were mated the progeny were not dark, but they 
fluctuated about the average of the Pure Line, even after twelve generations of 
such mating. Tower's results, therefore, confirm the conclusions reached bi 
Johannsen. 


SELECTION VALUE OF VARIATIONS. 


Darwinism has been criticized on the ground that variations often occur 
which cannot possibly be of value to their possessors in the struggle for existence. 
Kellogg and Bell in their “Studies of Variation in Insects” made a careful 
scrutiny of the color patterns. of 1,000 specimens of Hippodamia convergens and 
found 8 aberrations of pattern varieties, ranging all the way from no spots to 
eighteen spots, although twelve is the species character. If some of the inter- 
mediate patterns should disappear the systematist would have data for making 
several new species. Other forms studied showed variations in antennal structure,” 
spinal armature of tibia, and venation. The conclusion is that “ continuous ” 
variations are in all probability not the foundation stones of new species. Tins 
view has of course been emphasized by De Vries, Johannsen, Morgan and others. 


EXAMPLES OF MENDELISM. 


Toyama’s experiments with Siamese silk moths are interesting. He paired a 
moth with yellow cocoons with one having white cocoons. The offspring produced 
only yellow cocoons. In the next generation some of the cocoons were yellow and 
some were white in the proportion of 3 to 1. The whites bred true, while the 
yellows broke up again, yellows and whites in the usual ratio. 

Miss McCracken’s work with spotted and black varieties of Lina lapponica is 
also confirmative of Mendel’s laws, the spots being dominant and the black 
recessive. 

Coutagne, 1902, found that when a silk moth whose larvae had transverse 
stripes was crossed with one whose larve were white, the striped form was dom- 
inant. Toyama also found the striped form dominant. 

Standfuss’s experiments in crossing the moth Aglia taw with its dark variety 
lugens do not harmonize with those of Doncaster with Abraxas.- The dark color 
of lugens was dominant over the light color of tau, but in subsequent matings of 
heterozygous lugens and with tau the results were such that cannot be brought into 
line with Abraxas. 
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Lutz found that when a normal Crioceris asparagi with three yellow spots on 
blue-biack elytra was crossed with,a variety where the upper spot was united with 
the middle one, the normal form was dominant. Intermediate conditions occur, 
but these may be heterozygous forms. . 


IN-BREEDING. 


Darwin’s memorable work on cross-fertilization with morning-glories, pansies, 
cabbage, lettuce, buckwheat and beets showed conclusively the value of cross- 
fertilization over self-fertilization in the maintenance of the vitality of these plants. 
But it has also been shown that many self-fertilizing plants, like tobacco, wheat 
and barley, are vigorous and have retained their vigor for thousands of years. Dr. 
Hast says very properly that Darwin’s phrase ‘ Nature abhors perpetual self- 
fertilization ” should read: “ Nature resists any sudden change in long established 
conditions.” 

Regarding the effects of in-breeding among animals differences of opinion 
exist, but Mendelism has cleared away some of tue difficulties. It shows that in- 
breeding in itself is not necessarily injurious, but great care must be exercised to 
prevent injury. The duplex dose of determiners develops prepotency in all char- 
acters, good and bad alike. 

Castle in-bred Drosophila for about sixty generations without any appreciable 
loss of vitality. 


THE SEx CHROMOSOME. 


; On account of the fact that approximately the same number of males and 
females of the human species are born, students of heredity have suspected that 
sex is a character dependent upon factors which act in a Mendelian manner. The 
explanation of this equality of sexes was forthcoming by comparatively recent re- 
searches in which insects played an important part. Henking, in 1890, dis- 
covered two kinds of sperm cells in the firefly, Pyrrhocoris. McClung, in 1902, 
found two kinds of chromosomes in the sperm cells of the grasshopper. Stevens, 
in 1905-1908, found accessory chromosomes in certain species of aphis and Diptera. 
Wilson, in 1905-1907, discovered different kinds of chromosomes in certain 
Hemiptera; and Morgan, in 1908, described two kinds of sperm cells in Phylloxera. 
Later researches by Doncaster, Raynor, Morgan and others have extended the list. 

This accessory chromosome has been called the sea or X chromosome inas- 
much as its presence in the germ cell is believed to determine the sex of the off- 
spring. In most animals, including man, all the female germ cells contain an 
X chromosome, while it is present in only half of the male germ cells. On the 
other hand, in chickens, ducks, canaries, and in the English currant moth 
(Abraxas) all the male germ cells, but only half the female germ cells, contain 
the X chromosome. | 

In the first case investigations have revealed the fact that when fusion occurs 
between an egg and a sperm, both containing an X chromosome, the result is a 
female, but when an egg and a sperm without an X chromosome fuse the fertilized 
egg has only one X chromosome and the result is a male. In fertilization, there- 
fore, the chances are that approximately an equal number of males and females 
are produced, as shown by diagram: 
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O = egg cell; S. sperm with an X chromosome, 
Ss = sperm without an X chromosome. 

Z% = zygote with two X chromosomes. 

% = zygote with one X chromosome. 


os S = male gametes. 
Z cet 
Saale } 0 7Z : = 27+ 2z, giving an equal number. 


In the second case where the female is heterozygous for sex and the male 
homozygous, the chances in fertilization are again approximately an equal number 
of males and females. 


O = egg cell with an X chromosome. 

o = egg cell without an X chromosome. 

S = sperm cell with an X chromosome. 

Z = zygote with two X chromosomes (male.) 

z = zygote with X chromosome (female.) 
S | S = male gametes. 

Nase \ 2 Z b — 27, -+ 2z, an eyual number of males 
Z | Z and females. 


HEREDITY IN THE APHIDS AND BUGS. 


The life-history of aphids is well known. ‘The fertilized egg hatches out a 
female, the stem-mother, the following spring, followed by a suecession of genera- 
tions of females. Wn the approach of autumn a brood of sexual males and females 
appears. The explanation of these phenomena is not clear, but some progress has 
been made in clearing the mystery. Morgan has shown that the spermatids of 
Phylloxera are of two kinds, but those containing no accessory chromosome de- 
generates. Consequently only those containing an accessory chromosome take part 
in fertilization, and the fertilized eggs produce females. The problem of the 
production of the males parthenogenetically, however, at the approach of autumn 
has not yet been solved. It is probable, however, that external or environmental 
factors are to some extent responsible. In P. caryecaulis one stem-mother gives 
rise to the line ending in sexual females, and another stem to the line ending in 
the males.. On the other-hand in other species of Phylloxera and in many aphids 

the same stem-mother may produce both lines. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe the production of males and 
females among bees, wasps and ants. It is well known that fertilized eggs of the 
queen bee produce females, and unfertilized eggs males. The mature egg has one 
sex chromosome, consequently the male cell has but one, but when the egg is 
fertilized by a male-cell and product has two sex chromosomes, characteristic of the 
cells of a female bee. 

Foote and Strobell have recently made interesting studies of two species of 
Buschistus. The male of variolarius has a well-defined black circular dot on the 
sixth segment of the abdomen, but in both sexes of servus, the other species, the 
spot is absent. When a female variolarius was crossed with a male servus many 
of the F: hybrids showed the spot. Again, the cross between a pure male 
variolarius and the F: female and spot appears. Jn the F» generation some speci- 
mens showed the spot, while others did not. A satisfactory explanation of the 
inheritance has not yet been given. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE ENGLISH CURRANT MotTtH. 


The work of Doncaster and Raynor (1908) in connection with the crossing 
of two varieties or sub-species of Abraxas, grossulariata and lacticolor, was im- 
portant in that it furnished additional evidence that certain characters are some- 
times linked up with sex or with the sex factor... For example, color-blindness in 
man seems to be linked up with sex. Men cannot hand on the defect without 
having it, whilst women can. Doncaster and Raynor’s results are explained on the 
assumptions that the female is heterozygous for sex, femaleness being dominant, 
the male a homozygous recessive, and the factor for color for grossulariata is 
dominant. The gametic formule for the crossings are given below: 


C. dominant factor for color (grossulariata. ) 


tl Il 


G recessive factor for color (lacticolor.) 
Pet: sex factors in female. 
F.F. = sex factors in male. 


Case I. Grossulariata (male) x lacticolor (female). 


Ch CF —= male gametes. 
Gross. Gross. 
CF male male : 
Female : = all grossulariata (heterozygous) 
gametes of | Gineas Grogs. 50% female, 50% male. 
female female 


Case IT. ¥F: Grossulariata (male) x F: Grossulariata (female). 


CF cK = male gametes. 
Gross. Gross. , 
Cf female female = 50% grossulariata females (1% nor- 
Female : mal, 1% heterozygous). 25% gross. 
gametes males (heterozygous, 25% lacticolor 
ck Gross. Lact. male (normal). 
male male 


Case III, F: Grossulariata (male) x lacticolor (female). 


CF ck oa = male gametes. 
| Gross. Lact. P 
eF ale male = 25% gross. female (heterozygous), 
Female : ate 25% gross. male (heterozygous), 
gametes 25% lact. female (normal), 25% 
ef Gross. Lact. lact. male (normal). 
female female 


Case IV. Lacticolor 


(male) x Fi Grossulariata (female). 


cK cr = male gametes. 
Gross. Gross. 
Female oH WHEN female —- 50% gross. heterozygous females. 
gametes : oF paee Tack 00% lact. heterozygous females. 
male male 


An interesting case arose in the reciprocal of Case I when a pure wild 
grossulariata (female) was crossed with a lacticolor (male). The result was the 
same as in Case IV, showing that the wild grossulariata female is heterozygous 
with regard to that color. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE PoMACE FLY. 


Morgan’s recent investigations with hybrids of Drosophila ampeiophila, the 
common pomace fly, have added much to our knowledge of factors in heredity. 
He found that each visible character is due to the action of a number of factors 
in the germ plasm, each factor in turn influencing a large number of other traits. 
Moreover, these factors are linked together in groups, in chromosomes, where they 
are arranged in a linear series, sometimes changing places by crossing over. With 
Drosophila, which was normally red-eyed, there appeared in the course of breed- 
ing experiments as many as 25 distinct mutations in this eye-color. Morgan 
supposes, therefore, that at least 25 factors are concerned in the production of this 
red eye, and that when a single one changes a different color is obtained. Thus 
one factor, however, may be called the wnit factor for this particular color, so it 
may be treated in a simple Mendelian factor in segregation. The following 
examples illustrate one of the simpler cases of inheritance: 


Case I. Red-eyed (female) with white-eyed (male). 


rE ri = male gametes. 
| Red-eyed Red-eyed 
RF | female male | 
eee : ae eral | Progeny all red-eyed. 
RF Red-eyed Red-eyed | 
female, male | 


The diagram of the F: generation is: 


RF EL = male gametes. 
RF Red-eyed | Red-eyed | 
Femal female male = 50% red-eyed females. 
ase e 25% red-eyed males. 
3 Red-eyed | White-eyed | 25% white-eyed males. 


rF 


female male | 


Case II. White-eved (male) x F: red-eyed female (heterozygous). 


rF Tr | = male‘ gametes: 
| | 
ss CREE Red-eye’ | = 25% red-eyed females. 
Female : | 25% red-eyed males. 
gametes | : : | 25% white-eyed females. 
rea Nisan: Le ereeke . 25% white-eyed males. 


Case III. Red-eyed (male) x white-eyed (female). 


RF | ri | = male gametes. 
Red-eyed White-eyed | 
Female es se pete : = 50% red-eyed females. 
gametes : “F | Red-eyed WRcered 50% white-eyed males. 
female male 


showing that the red-eyed male parent is heterozygous for color. 
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Case IV. Red-eyed (male) x F: red-eyed (female) heterozygous. 


REF vig 


| Red-eyed Red-eyed 
RF | female male 
Female : 


ametes | : | = same as the F.. 
2 rF | Red-eyed White-eyed 
_ female male 


If a white-eyed male Drosophila is mated to a red-eyed female the offspring 
ste ced-eyed. 7* these are in-bred all the F: daughters are red-eyed, but half the 
sons are white-eyed. “In a word, the grandfather transmits his characters visibly 
ts half of his grandsons but to none of his granddaughters.” (Morgan.) 


R = dominant unit factor for red eye color. 
r = recessive unit factor for white eye color. 
F.F = sex factors in female. 
F'.f = sex factors in male. 

Ihe experiments of Morgan and his colleagues with Drosophila are perhaps, 
the most important in recent genetic research. They are valuable both by reason 
cf the large number of specimens under observation and on account of the signi- 
ficance of the results. Bateson says: “If we accept the whole scheme of interpre- 
tation without reserve we are provided with a complete theory of heredity, so-far as 
proximate phenomena are concerned.” 
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AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE FOREST TENT CATERPILLAR 
AND OF THE FALL WEBWORM IN NORTH AMERICA. 


A. B. BArtrD, DOMINION ENTOMOLOGICAL LABORATORY, FREDERICTON, N.B. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Since 1911, the Entomological Branch of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture has been conducting a study of the natural control of two common insects 
that from time to time are very injurious to forest, orchard, and shade trees 
throughout thé Dominion. The work is being carried on from the Fredericton 


Map of North America, showing the three regions referred to in the text. 
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laboratory by Mr. J. D. Tothill and his assistants, and is under the general 
direction of the Dominion Entomologist, Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt. 

The insects in question are the Forest Tent Caterpillar and the Fall Webworm. 
The object of the work has been to study the control of each insect at the same places 
for a period of consecutive years. The work has resolved itself into a study of 
the causes of outbreaks of these and other insects, and of the factors that in the 
natural course of events, cause these outbreaks to subside. 

In 1911, when the study was commenced, both the Forest Tent Caterpillar atl 
the Fall Webworm were exceedingly abundant, and were doing great damage 
throughout the Eastern United States and Canada. Since then they have become 
less and less numerous and in 1915 there remained only a few local infestations 
and practically no damage was reported. 

This story of great abundance followed by a period of scarcity is merely a 
repetition of a story that has been told and retold many times in the past history 
of this continent. It is the purpose of this paper to give an historical account of 
these two insects as gleaned from the records of the White Man written during 
his few centuries of residence in this land. 

For the purposes of this account it has been found convenient to divide the 
continent into three regions. On the map (p. 73) these are indicated, the Eastern 
and Western being marked with parallel lines and the Central occupying the 
intervening territory. The Regions are treated separately. The accounts of these 
insects are much more complete and satisfactory for the Eastern Region than for 
either of the others. A glance at the charts (pp. 76, 81) will show to what extent 
the abundance of the insects has been uniform for the three Regions. 

In these charts the term “local ravages” has been used to designate out- 
breaks which are recorded as occurring only in smaller sections of the main 
divisions, or Regions. As will be noticed these outbreaks occurred largely previous 
to 1860, and there are at least two explanations for their seemingly local dis- 
tribution: (1) The limited number of observers recording such data prior to that 
time and (2) The more or less limited food supply of the insects. It seems 
quite probable that the food plants of both species, but especially of the Forest 
Tent Caterpillar have greatly increased with the spread of civilization. This 
question is, however, too many-sided to permit of a full discussion here and will be 
left for another paper, dealing with this subject, which it is hoped will be published 
from the laboratory at a later date. 

The author wishes to take this opportunity of thanking Dr. C. J. 8. Bethune, 
Professor of Entomology at Guelph, for his kindly assistance in connection with 
the library work at Guelph. He also wishes to thank Mr. Tothill for his many 
helpful suggestions and kindly criticisms. 


ForEST TENT CATERPILLAR. 


Eastern Region. 


The original habitat of the Forest Tent Caterpillar in North America seems 
to have been in the Eastern Region, for it is here that we find its ravages first 
recorded. 

The first authentic record of the presence of the Forest Tent Caterpillar is 
that compiled from earlier observations by Mr. Abbot and published by Sir J. E. 
Smith in 1797 in his ‘ Lepidopterous Insects of Georgia.” He gives good colored 
figures of the larva and imago, and states that “ This kind is sometimes so plenti- 
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ful in Virginia as to strip the oak trees bare but is rather rare in Georgia.” This 
makes it certain that there were outbreaks of the insect, in Virginia at least, 
previous to 1797; and that it was not so abundant farther south. As early as 
1791 there was an outbreak of an insect in Vermont which was probably the 
Forest Tent Caterpillar, and may have been a part of the last outbreak noticed by 
Mr. Abbot in Virginia. 

We have no further record of the insect until 1820, when it was noticed in 
Massachusetts. In the ‘ Entomological Correspondence of T. W.. Harris,’ we 
find a description of the species and the following notes on its history, “The 
moths appeared about the last of June, 1820. . . . One cast its skin June 13th 
and came out an imago July Ist, 1821.” “Found the larve on the apple tree, 
June 3rd, 1826.” Harris again mentions it in his “ Treatise on Insects,” 1841, 
and publishes an account of it in the “ New England Farmer,” 1844, which would 
indicate the presence of the caterpillar in Massachusetts at that time. 
| The earliest authentic record of an outbreak in New York is given by Fitch 
in his Second ‘ Report of the Insects of New York,’ pp. 198-199. He says, “his 
neighbors state that this species gnaws the stems of young apples causing them 
to fall as well as eating the leaves.” This was probably a part of the same out- 
break as that recorded from New Hampshire in 1854 by Eaton (‘ Trans. N. H. 
State Agr. Soc. 1854-1855, pp. 199-207). There is evidence that small outbreaks 
had previously occurred in New York for in the Country Gentleman of 1861 
(Vol. 45, p. 299) “Acer” says with reference to this species, “These insects have 
disappeared three times during the last thirty years.” The first of the outbreaks 
thus imphed probably occurred between 1826 and 1830, the second between 1840 
and 1844, the third was the one referred to by Fitch and Eaton. 

In his ‘ Fifth Report of the Insects of New York,’ 1859, Fitch says of these 
caterpillars, “a few are seen every year and occasionally there is a season when 
they are more common but never numerous.” He also states that they were 
about the same in Baltimore, nothing approaching stripping having been known 
in that vicinity in his generation. 

The Country Gentleman of 1868, makes several references to the severe out- 
break of that year in New York. The caterpillars were reported as “more 
numerous and destructive in New York State than ever before,” and it is also 
stated that “they have twice disappeared in this place.” 

From the foregoing notes on its history we have reason to believe that the 
ravages of the Forest Tent Caterpillar were not very severe previous to 1859, as 
there is no record of stripping except that by Smith and Abbot, concerning the 
oaks in Virginia. These ravages were probably restricted to a few of the north- 
eastern States. We note, however, that the insect was present previous to 1797, 
that there were outbreaks of a more or less serious nature in Massachusetts in 
1820; in that State and in New York between 1826 and 1830; again between 
1840 and 1844; and about ten years later in New Hampshire and New York. 

The next outbreak, noted in the Country Gentleman of 1868, was much more 
widespread and severe than any of the preceding. Its ravages now extended over 
the entire region. The editor of the Canada Farmer reported “many orchards 
defoliated ” near Toronto in June of that year. Walsh (Practical Entomologist 
2, pp. 112-113) noted its occurrence “in large numbers” in the orchards in 
Maine in 1866 and in the following year on oak in Virginia and in orchards 
in New York. Brackett’ reports their ravages in Maine in 1867. Riley in his 
11867. Brackett, G. E., Am. Journ. of Hort., Sept., 1867. | van 
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‘Third Report of the Insects of Missouri,’ recorded them as very destructive in 
the Eastern States in 1867 and 1868. In his second Report in 1870, he says 
regarding the caterpillars, “ For a number of days last June in Western New 
York they might have been seen marching single file up the railroad track on 
Pilot Knob in the scorching rays of the noon day sun.” Bethune (¢ First Ann, 
Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont., p. 15) reported them as very abundant in Western Ontario 
in 1870, but said they had decreased east of Toronto. In 1872 Saunders says 
of the same district (‘ Can. Ent., 4, p. 134) “ We have not met with a single full 
grown specimen this year although in years past they have swarmed on our trees 
and fences.” This outbreak thus covered a period of about five years, 1866 to 
1870, and the resultant damage was very much greater than any previously 
reported from this species. 


Eastern Region 


General Outbreak 
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Very Scarce 
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History of the Forest Tent Caterpillar in North America. The dotted lines 
indicate the abundance of the insect. 


Four years after their disappearance, Mr. H. H. Lyman, of Montreal, pub- 
lished an account of the unusual abundance of the insect. In the Canadian 
Entomologist, Vol. 6,,p. 158, he says, “'The caterpillars of this pest are swarming 
on almost every description of tree or shrub in the vicinity, many trees being 
completely denuded of foliage.” 

This was the first notice of another outbreak and the following notes throw 
some light on its severity and distribution. “The Forest Tent Caterpillar was 
excessively abundant and destructive to fruit and forest trees in many parts of 
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Ontario,” (Bethune, ‘ Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont., 1875, p. 7). “Very serious ravages 
of this insect in Maine during the past two years,” (Fernald, ‘Agr. Maine,’ 18%5- 
1876, pp. 19-21). “Millions upon millions of them in Western Ontario,” 
(Saunders, ‘Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont.,’ 1877, p. 4). “ Very active and on constant 
parade over shrubs, fields, orchards, and gardens. They are recruited so plenti- 
fully from the forests, that we fairly sicken of the fight and despair of the pros- 
pects of victory,’ (‘ Gott, Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont.,’ 1877, p. AN) 0. Had a stire 
passed through our orchards it could not have left our apple trees under more 
barren poles,” (Burnet, ‘Rep. Fruit Growers’ Assn. Ont.” 1&%%, p. LO), 2 Not 
so numerous as last year. . . . Mites destroyed many of the eggs and severe 
frosts in May, fungus diseases, parasites and birds, killed off many of the | .rve,” 
(Saunders, ‘Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont.,? 1878, p. 5 and pp. 28-30). “The tent 
caterpillars have almost entirely disappeared,” (Saunders, “Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. 
Ont.,’ 1880, p. 9). In these notes we have given very briefly the story of this 
outbreak which extended from 1874 to 1878 and did enormous damage over the 
greater portion of. the Eastern Region. 7 

In the year 1884 the insect was reported as very injurious in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia by Fletcher (‘ Rep. Ent. and Bot., 1885, p. 32). It was also 
referred to by Packard in the ‘Fifth Report of the U. 8. Entomological Com- 
mission,’ pp. 117-118. This outbreak seems to have been quite local in character, 
but may have been the beginning of the next general outbreak, which began to 


~ attract attention in Vermont in 1886, when Lintner reported it as causing con- 


siderable injury to apple trees in that State. By the following year its ravages 
had spread over the entire Eastern Region, and in fact over: the entire continent. 
Fletcher (‘Rep. Exp. Farms, Canada,’ 1887, p. 29) says, “The tent caterpillars 
were in great abundance all over Canada during the past season and seemed to 
attack almost every kind of deciduous tree.” In 1888 it was reported as abundant 
in Maine (‘Me. Agr. Exp. Stn. Rep.’ 1888, p. 164) and the following year its 
ravages in that State were extremely severe. Most of the orchards and all the 
poplars, oak, cherry, and many other deciduous trees were completely defoliated 
in several sections, and railway trains were held up on several occasions for two 
and three hours at a time, by the innumerable legions of them crossing the tracks. 
Riley and Howard ‘Insect Life,” 2, pp. 58-59). The same year Caulfield 
(Montreal) reports them as “all too common on our forest trees,” (“ Ann. Rep. 
Ent. Soc. Ont.,? 1889, p. 64). This was the end of the general outbreak for 
Bethune on page seven of the “ Annual Report of the Entomological Society of 
Ontario,” 1890, says “ The tent caterpillars have been remarkable for their absence 
or rarity in all parts of Ontario.” Only two local infestations are recorded that 
year, one being in the Penobscot Valley, Maine (‘ Me. Agr. Exp. Stn. Rep., 180, 
p. 138), and the other in Washington County, New York (Lintner, ‘ 6th Rep.,’ 
Deel V Gy 

In 1891 a very severe local infestation was reported by Riley and Howard 
(«Insect Life” pp. 477-478) on oak and gum trees in Carolina during which 
train traffic was seriously interfered with for several days. 

In ‘ Bulletin No. 76 of the Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station’ (1900) 
Perkins says that the insect began to attract attention. in Vermont in 1895, and 
its ravages on maple became very extensive the following year, but it was not 
until 1897 that we again find general mention of the ravages ofthis pest. In 
that year Fletcher’ reports them as “so abundant at Ottawa that they actually 
ne oie ee er rr ee a ee 
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starved themselves out by stripping.” Harrington (Ont.) also reports the appear- 
ance of the caterpillars “in great numbers” on poplars and other trees. Perkins’ 
in the same year reports it widely distributed over Vermont, many woods and 
orchards being entirely stripped. Their depredations were even more severe the 
following year, when Fletcher says (‘ Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont.,’ 1898, pp. 84-85). 
“the Tent-caterpillars have been even more abundant than last year in almost 
every Province of Canada.” Hutt and Moffat, (‘ Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont.,’) 
both report them being so abundant as to interfere with the running of trains 
in many parts of Ontario. Their excessive destructiveness is reported by Weed 
- in New Hampshire (‘Bull. N. H. Agr. Exp. Sta.” No. 59, pp. 199-201). 
Felt in his Fourteenth ‘Report of the State Entomologist. of New York,’ says, 
“the ravages of 1897 and 1898 have been unprecedented in the annals of the 
State.” In 1899 he’ reports serious outbreaks, particularly in the Catskill 
Mountains and in the borders of the Adirondacks. “Ten cents per quart,” he 
says, “were offered for the cocoons in many villages.” The reports of Lowe 
‘(Geneva N. Y. Bull.’ 159) and Slingerland (‘ Cornell Iixp. Sta. Bull.’ 170, pp. 
999-564) corroborate those of Felt. Perkins’ reports very great damage in Ver- 
mont in 1898 and 1899 and also states that “There have been occasional out- 
breaks since 1791, but the ravages of the present exceed any of the past both here, 
and in New York, Maine and Canada.” Similar reports from other sections 
clearly point to this outbreak as exceeding both in severity and in extent, the 
ravages of any of the preceding ones. In 1900, the outbreak subsided, and in 
1901 the caterpillars were reported as very scarce, all over the country. Three 
years later in the ‘Annual Report of the Entomological Society of Ontario, 
Fletcher states “not a moth or caterpillar of this species was seen at Ottawa this 
year,” and in 1905, Evans (‘ Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont.,’ p. 50) says, “The Tent 
caterpillar seemingly has disappeared entirely.” . 
The insect did not again become numerous until 1910 when Hewitt (‘ Ann. 
Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont., p. 29) reported its occurrence in very large numbers in 
the Eastern Provinces and British Columbia. This marks the beginning of our 
latest outbreak in the Hastern Region, and its ravages are too well known by this 
generation to require much discussion here. Gibson reports hordes of the cater- 
pillars and says, (“Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont.,’ 1912, pp. 15-16) “It is the most 
remarkable outbreak of an injurious insect on record at Ottawa,” and further stated 
that in the Gatineau Valley especially near Chelsea, many trains were held up, the 
evening passenger trains having been forced to use two and sometimes three engines 
in order to get along at all. Lochhead reported it equally bad in Quebec and their 
depredations were just as severe in New Brunswick and the Eastern States. Their 
ravages began to decrease in 1914, and in 1915 the insect had practically dis- 
appeared. 
Central Region. 


There seems to be no record of the Forest Tent Caterpillar in the Central 
Region until 1867, but it had no doubt been present in greater or less numbers 
for some time previous to this. 

In his Third ‘ Report of the Insects of Missouri, Riley reported this species 
as very destructive in 1867, and also the following year, in Arkansas and Missouri. 
The American Entomologist, Vol. 1, p. 208, records an outbreak of the insect in 
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Missouri in 1869, and in Vol. II of the same publication (1870) Riley states 
that the infestation was severe in Arkansas and Illinois, both that year and the 
preceding, and that it had been very destructive in Missouri during the past 
three years. Riley again reports it, (‘Report Insects of Missouri, VIII, pp. 
22-26) as sometimes appearing in countless numbers in the oak forests of the 
South, and says, that in 1872 it was so abundant at Memphis, Tennessee, as 
to hold up trains on several occasions. 

It may be well here to note that the above-mentioned outbreak was co-incident 
with the first general outbreak in the Hastern forests. 

No further ravages of the insect are recorded until 1883, when Forbes reports 
them (‘Thirteenth Ann. Rep. of the Illinois State Ent.,’ 1883, p. 10) as having 
made a frightful inroad upon the apple orchards in Southern Hlinois. He also 
mentions the same outbreak in his Seventeenth ‘ Report of the Insects of Illinois,’ 
1885, p. XIII. In his Fourth ‘Report of the Insects of New York,’ Lintner 
refers to this infestation in Illinois and states that it was arrested by a contagious 
disease known as muscardine. 

As previously noted in the history of the Eastern Region, Fletcher, in 1887, 
stated that the Tent Caterpillars were in great abundance that season all over 
Canada so they were in all:probability present in the Central Region or in the 
northern part of it at least. Bruner notes their occurrence (‘ Neb. Agr. Hixp. 
Sta. Bull.” 14, pp. 33-38) in Nebraska in 1890, and says they are frequently 
met with upon the prairies several miles from natural groves. In 1891, Murtfeldt 
(“U-sSs Dive Ent. Bulli. 267 pp: 40-41) reported a remarkable outbreak in 
Minnesota. She says the papers reported armies of them throughout the forests of 
the North-west, and a large portion of the forests were defoliated as well as 
many orchards. 

The next outbreak recorded is in 1898, when Pettit’ reports a severe infesta- 
tion in some parts of Michigan. The same year Lugger (‘Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta. 
Bull.,’ 61, pp. 194-199) said the insect was fairly abundant in Minnesota, being 
more common than the Orchard Tent. ‘Three years later, in the “ Annual Report 
of the Entomological Society of Ontario,” p. 119, Gregson states that the cater- 
pillars were abundant that year in Assiniboia, and the insect was recorded for 
the first time, in Red Deer and Lacombe districts. Hudson’ found a_ brood 
on P. tremuloides at Millarville, Alberta, in 1902; and Fletcher (iC reign 
Report,’ 1904) mentions finding what he thought was this species near Edmonton, 
“The moths,” he states, “were in thousands just emerging.” From these notes 
we would infer that the outbreak was quite general over the Central Region. 

The infestation which was so severe in the Eastern Forests from 1910 to 1915, 
does not seem to have extended its ravages to the Central Region, and no further 
outbreaks have so far been recorded. 


Western Region. 


No information is available concerning the early history of this pest in the 
Western Region. The first reference to it is found in Saunders’ “ Insects Injurious 
to Fruits,” published in 1883. In this he gives an account of the Forest Tent 
Caterpillar, and states that it is often very abundant in the West. This does 
not give us definite data concerning any outbreak, but assures us that the insect 
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was present for some time previous to that date, and that it was not so abundant 
some years as in others. 

The first authentic record of an outbreak is given by Koeble, who states, 
((U. 8. Div. Ent. Bull,’ 23, p.-42) that this insect was found very abundant 
on Crataegus, alder, hazel and other trees in Washington in 1890. The same 
outbreak is recorded two years later, in the Third,‘ Annual Report of the Horti- 
cultural Society of British Columbia, where it is stated (pp. 83-84) that “in 
some old orchards the foliage was entirely devoured.” Also in the Third ‘ Report 
of the B. C. Department of Agriculture, p. 1840, Mr. Wiltshire writes, “last 
year there were billions of these creatures and they completely stripped 
the crab-apple trees. This is the first year we-have found them in the 
orchards.” Dyar gives a full description of the insect in ‘Psyche,’ 6, 1892, stating 
that it was abundant in the valley of Columbia, and that in Portland, Oregon, 
many trees were defoliated by the larve. In 1894, Washburn, (‘ Oreg. Exp. Sta. 
Bull.” 33, p. 16) records it as very abundant in Oregon, and the same year it 
was also reported as causing serious damage in many sections of British Columbia. 
From the foregoing notes we see that this outbreak was quite general over the 
Western Region and its ravages extended over a period of about five or six years. 

Two years later, its presence was again reported in British Columbia, and 
the infestation had become very severe in 1898. In his ‘ Annual Report’ for that 
year, Fletcher reports “ countless thousands ” of them, especially around Victoria 
and Agassiz, and, that many of the larve were parasitized and diseased. The 
following year only a few caterpillars were seen. 

The history of the next outbreak is given by Tom Wilson in the ‘ Proceedings 
of the B. C. Entomological Society, 1914, p. 37. He notes a slight infestation 
in 1907. The following year, a severe outbreak occurred from Washington and 
the United States boundary northward. In 1909 the infestation was doubled, 
and during the next two years enormous damage was done by the caterpillars. 
In 1912 the outbreak subsided and the following year they had nearly all dis- 
appeared. This outbreak thus seems to have extended over the whole of the 
Western Region, and its ravages greatly exceeded any previously recorded. 

In 1915, the insect again began to attract attention in British Columbia, 
and this summer -quite extensive ravages were reported on Vancouver Island. 
This infestation probably marks the beginning of another outbreak throughout 
the Western Region. | 

FALL WEBWORM. 


Eastern Region. 


Like the preceding insect, the Fall Webworm seems to have been originally 
a native of the Eastern Region. The first record we have of this species is that 
of Drury,’ who described it from specimens collected in the vicinity of New York 
about the year 1770. ; 

Twenty-seven years later, we find it described by Sir J. E. Smith, in his 
‘Lepidopterous Insects of Georgia,’ as a native of Virginia and a very des- 
tructive pest. E 

In 1828, it was again described by Harris in the New England Farmer, 
Aug. 22nd, pp. 33-34, and six years later, he included it in his ‘ Catalogue of the 
Insects of Massachusetts,’ No. 591. 


*Drury. IiheNat. Hista p36; pres aoe. 
Drury. lilustrations of Exotic Entomology, 1773. 
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Harris, again described the insect in his ‘Treatise on Insects,’ published in 
1841, and here states, that the larve are “common and destructive little cater- 
pillars whose large webs sometimes extending over entire branches with their 
leaves may be seen on our natiye elms and also on apple and other fruit trees.” 

No further notice was taken of the insect until 1856, when Fitch’ reported 
it as “quite common around New York and Brooklyn,’ but he continues, “I 
have no knowledge of its occurrence north or west of the highlands.” In the 
same_year, Samuel Fowler reported its ravages in Massachusetts, and in the 
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Country Gentleman, Oct. 14th, 1858, p. 239, Fitch stated that it was “ very abundant 
in New York State three or four times worse than for twenty-five years at least.” 
This was the first serious outbreak on record, and from the foregoing account 
it seems that the ravages of the insect have been increasing in severity, and 
that its sphere of destructive operations has widened. The next outbreak was 
much more widespread than any previously recorded, and extended north into 
Canada. It was first reported by Brackett, in the Maine Farmer, of Aug. 30th, 
1866. The following year, Bethune states (Canada Farmer, Sept. Ist, 1867, p. 269) 
that a few colonies were reported from Hastings County, Ontario, and says that 
it is the first record for the insect in Canada, so far as known to him. He again 
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refers to it in the Canadian Entomologist, 1868, p. 44, as “a common insect and 
likely to become only too familiar to apple growers.” ‘The same year, an account 
of the insect was given in the American Entomologist, Nov., p. 99, by Walsh and 
Riley, and they recorded it as “so numerous at Franklin, N.Y., that almost every 
apple tree contains half a dozen nests.” In 1870, Hartwell (‘ Am. Ent. and 
Bot.’ 5, No. 2, p. 336) reported it as ‘unprecedently numerous’ at Wilkinson- 
ville, Mass., and Bethune’ recorded its great abundance in Ontario, that year 
and the year following. In the Canadian Entomologist, Aug., 1871, Saunders 
refers to it as “a serious pest just now affecting the apple trees. It has found 
its way into Ontario from the Eastern States within a few years past and is 
rapidly spreading.” The following year, Bethune gave a popular account of it 
in the same publication (‘Can. Ent.,’ 1872, p. 141-143) and stated that 1t was 
extremely abundant and destructive throughout Ontario and the neighboring 
northern and central States. Saunders' refers to the destruction wrought by 
the larve in 1873, but no further accounts of their ravages were published for 
some time, so this was probably the end of the outbreak. 

Seven years later, Riley (‘Am. Ent. and Bot., Vol. 3, pp. 22-23) published 
an account of the widespread destruction of black ash by this species in New 
York; and the following year, he notes (‘ Am. Nat.,’ 15, pp. 747-748) the 
beginning of an outbreak in Washington, D.C. Claypole’ reported its presence 
on walnuts in Pennsylvania in 1882, and Saunders’ (Ontario) in 1884, said 
the caterpillars had been found in great abundance on all kinds of trees. In the 
Canadian Entomologist, 1886, p. 23, Jack records their abundance in Quebec 
during the past three or four years; and the following year Harrington says 
‘(‘Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont.,’ p. 29) they were “ very abundant and obnoxious 
throughout Canada.” Riley also records the larve as exceptionally prevalent in 
the Atlantic States in 1886, when they became such a nuisance in the City of 
Washington that thousands of dollars were spent in their eradication. He later 
records in ‘Bull. 10, U. S. Div. of Ent., that they were scarce the following 
year, which indicates that the outbreak came to an end about 1887. 

It was not long, however, until the insect was again on the increase, for 
in 1890 it was recorded by Bethune‘ as exceedingly abundant in all parts of 
Ontario; and by Harvey’ as very injurious in Cumberland County, Maine. ‘Lhe 
following year, Bethune (‘ Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont., 1891, p. 14) said it was 
even more abundant than ever in Ontario, and in Garden and Forest, 1891, 
pp. 291-292, Robbins, in a popular account of the insect given under the title 
“A Struggle with the Webworm,” refers to its extreme abundance in New York 
State. In 1892, it was referred to several times by Bethune and Fletcher, as 
one of the most serious pests of our orchard and shade trees and rapidly increasing 
in numbers. The following year, Harrington’. reported it as very abundant in 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces and “as one of our most noticeable pests.” 
Fernald (‘ Bull. 20, Mass. Agr. Exp. Stn.,’ 1893, pp. 10-12) stated that it was 
very abundant: throughout Massachusetts. Smith’ states that the insect was 
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_ decidedly on the increase in New Jersey in 1895, the outbreak being the worst 
in his experience. Howard also mentions it in the ‘ Year Book of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agr.,’ 1895, pp. 361-384, and says that it did much damage in Washington, 
D.C., in 1895. In 1896 it was still fairly abundant in some localities for Dearness 
in the ‘Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont., p. 24, says “J know of two localities where 
every black ash, of which there were a great many trees, was completely defoliated. 
Weed (‘ Bull. 59, N. H. Agr. Exp. Stn., Nov., 1898) also recorded the cater- 
pillars as “ extraordinarily abundant” in New Hampshire and as causing serious 
injury. An infestation occurred in Maine in 1899, and probably in New York as 
well, since Felt gave an account of the insect that year in the Country Gentleman, 
p. o93. 

The insect does not seem to have attracted attention again until 1903, which 
marks the beginning of our latest outbreak. In the ‘Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont.,’ 
for that year, Fletcher records it as “noticeably on the increase of late.’ Two 
years later Lochhead’ found it “unusually numerous” at Guelph although it 
was apparently still quite rare in some parts of the Province (Ontario). In 1906, 
Young’ (Ottawa) says its conspicuous nests were noticed in many orchards and 
also in the forest. In the ‘Annual Reports of the Entomological Society of 
Ontario’ for 1908 and 1909, its great abundance was noted by Gibson and 
Lochhead, and in the 1910 Report, Gibson states (p. 13) “ During my residence 
in Ottawa since 1899 I have never seen so much injury by this well known pest 
as was done this year. It has been abundant this year all through Eastern 
Canada and the United States.” (Gibson” again refers to it as being present in 
“unusually injurious numbers” in 1912. The next year the infestation began 
to decrease and in 1914 the insect practically disappeared. This last outbreak 
was by far the most widespread and severe of any which have been recorded. 


Central Region. 


The first record of the presence of the Fall Webworm in the Central Region 
is given by Walsh, in the Practical Entomologist, July, 1866, p. 101. In this, 
he states that this insect was reported by Marion Hobart as found on apple and 
other trees and more commonly on pignut-hickory in Illinois. The following 
year, he says (Practical Entomologist, March, 1877, 2, p. 72) that reports from 
Illinois indicate many nests on wild cherry the previous autumn. In 1868 Walsh - 
and Riley (‘Am. Ent.,’ 1868, Nov., p. 59) record them as having “covered the 
hickory trees with webs” at Madison, Wisconsin. Three years later, in his 
‘Second Report vf the Insects of Illinois, p. 18, Walsh writes “The Fall web- 
worm has heretofore not been regarded as holding more than a third rank in 
the catalogue of noxious insects but they seem to be on the increase this season.’ 
The same year, Riley states in his ‘Third Report of the Insects of Missouri,’ 
p. 130, that this insect was “ unprecedently numerous all over the country during 
the summer and fall of 1870.” Kridelbaugh* reports its ravages in Iowa during 
the same year. 

The next available record of the insect was given by Osborn in the Lowa State 
Leader, Oct. 14th, 1882. Four years later, its ravages were reported in this region 
by Weed in the Prairie Farmer, July 24th, 1886, p. 409, and in 1888 MacMillan’ 
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records it as a common insect of Nebraska. Its great abundance in Missouri the 
same year, was noted by Mary E. Murtfeldt in the ‘Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont.,’ 
1892, pp. 58-59. Garman noted its “excessive ravages in Kentucky ” in 1890, 
but says that fifty per cent. of the larve were killed by a fungus disease, so this 
was presumably nearing the end of the outbreak. 

There was probably “mother outbreak between 1895 and 1898, but the following 
references, seeming to indicate this outbreak, were not available to the writer. 
H. E. Weed gave an account of the Fall Webworm in the Southern Cultivator, 
Sept., 1895. Webster published some notes on several species of injurious 
insects including the Fall Webworm in the Ohio Farmer, May 30th, 1895. 
In the Kansas Farmer, June 20th, 1899, pp. 438-439, the Fall Webworm among 
other insects, was treated by E. A. Popenoe. The same account was also given 
in the “Transactions of the Horticultural Society of Kansas,” 1898. 

In 1906 the insect was reported as very abundant in Ohio by Berger, and 
two years later Smith of the Nebraska Division of Entomolog oy “(Cire Novxs) 
records its depredations on shade trees of towns and cities all over the State. Its 
ravages were reported in the same year from Minnesota by Washburn (* Minn. 
Agr. Exp. Stn. Bull.” 112, pp. 180-183). This is the latest outbreak recorded 
from the Central Region, and although it seems to have been very severe but 
little information concerning it is available. 


Western Region. 


Our information concerning this insect in the Western Region is very meagre. 
The first record of its presence is given by Bethune in the ‘Ann. Rep. of the 
Ent. Soc. Ont.,? 1887, p. 58. Here he states that “last autumn (1886) Professor 
Saunders observed it defoliating trees in British Columbia.” The next reference 
found is in the ‘Fourth Ann. Rep. of the Hort. Soc. of B.C.,? where it is 
referred to as “ very destructive ” around Chilliwack in 1893. It is also referred 
to in the ‘ Fifth Report’ of the above society, and the following year Piper stated 
(‘ Bull. 17,.Wash. Agr. Exp. Stn.’) that it was common all over the State of 
Washington. 

In the ‘Report of the Experimental Farms, 1903, Fletcher states that 
“The webs of this Arctiid were very conspicuous in British Columbia” that 
season, which would indicate another outbreak of the insect at about that time. 

The next reference to it is by Brittain in 1912 (‘ Proc. B. C. Ent. Soc.,’ p. 15) 
when he noted the “abundance of the webs on apple and wild shrubs” in British 
Columbia. This was no doubt the beginning of the present outbreak which 
attracted so much attention last year. "eres 

Mr. Winn: Is any record being- kept of any particular locality, such as 
Fredericton, without going so many miles away for a record? Are you attempting 
to keep any record of your own individual locality of either of these insects. 

Mr. Barrp: Yes, we have a fairly or record of the different localities 
in New Brunswick. 
| Mr. Winn: About five years ago I panied to get the eggs of the Forest Tent 
Caterpillar to send to a friend in ‘Yorkshire, England, and I could not get the 
eggs for love nor money. Prof. Swaine, however, very kindly procured some eggs 
for me; these were from Nova Scotia and were extraordinarily abundant, It 
shows that in certain localities there is a great abundance while there are none 
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in other parts. During this past year you may say both the American and the 
Forest Tent Caterpillars have become extinct on Montreal Island, while at St. 
Hilaire, Que., only 22 miles east, on the 24th of May this year there were 
thousands of caterpillars in a space as large as this room; | should think without 
exaggeration there were 500 americana webs there. A. fungus disease killed off 
both insects apparently and not only killed off the Tent Caterpillar, but a very 
large number of other caterpillars as well. We don’t know when they are 
coming back, and if any record could be kept of the number of years between 
certain outbreaks we might know when the next infestation or migration or 
whatever it may have been is likely to occur so that we could prepare for them. 
Fruitgrowers would no doubt like to know ahead of time so that they could 
head them off. 

Dr. Hewitt: In reference to your enquiry as to whether any definite record 
is being kept, this is work of which Mr. Tothill has charge primarily. He has 
charge of the investigations on the natural control measures of three of our 
most common deciduous pests, viz.: Forest Tent Caterpillar, Fall Webworm and 
Spruce Budworm. Our idea in carrying on these investigations—which have - 
already covered a period of four years—is to study all those factors which go 
to control these pests. For that purpose we have ‘established in the Province 
of New Brunswick nine different points at which observations have been made 
every year at least for the last three years and in some cases for four years, 80 
that we have exact records of what has taken place in regard to abundance, 
parasites. and other means of natural control. In addition to that we are now 
undertaking investigations to cover the whole of Canada so far as we can.- Next 
year Mr. Tothill will probably be in thé West making observations on the 
occurrence and, so far as he can, the natural means of control of some of these 
insects, particularly the Fall Webworm and the Western Forest Tent Caterpillar 
+n the Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia, our idea being to secure as 
thorough a knowledge as we can of the factors which go to, control these insects 
under natural conditions. We have been rather prone to attribute everything to 


insect parasites; that has been in some cases an assumption not based on sufficient 


evidence and already very interesting results have come out, but of course, as I 
have said, we are undertaking to carry on these investigations for a number of 
years. 

I have not had time to discuss this paper with Mr. Baird yet but there is 
one point which seems to me of interest and importance. You will notice from 
nis charts that there is a certain amount of regularity in regard to the outbreaks 
-n what I would call the historical period which goes back to about the middle 
of last century but if we call the period before that the pre-historic period so 
far as exact observations by entomologists are concerned 1 think we can explain 
the nature of the evidence of that period. I feel rather inclined to attribute 
the apparent local restriction of the ravages as Mr. Baird has termed them in his 
charts of the Fall Webworm and the Forest Tent Caterpillar not so much to the 
fact that they were actually local but to the fact that the observations did not 
extend over a large area. Consequently the records of abundance were confined 
to certain localities. 

Pror. Locuupap: These charts are very interesting to me and I think the 
study is very timely. The charts reveal a great deal, it seems to me. There 
is one thing that stands out and which impresses me very much, a point 


which applies to the Forest Tent Caterpillar as well as the Fall Webworm. It 
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seems that the chief factor in the limitation of these pests is that the parasites are 
apparently everywhere at the same time and that the outbreaks occur in the same 
years almost throughout the three different regions. It looked that way to me 
when looking at those charts just now. 

Dr. Hewitt: I do not think they quite coincide, é.g., the 1870 and 1880 
outbreaks. 

Pror. LocHHEAD: Outbreaks are coincident, and the parasites must have 
developed in the different regions at the same time and in greatly increasing 
numbers. That would seem to eliminate any method of control—for example, the 
distribution of parasites that would tend to prevent the outbreaks. In the 
Northern Forest Districts between those of the Central or Western at different 
times it might be possible, if we had better resources at our hand, to carry 
parasites from one district to the other. 

Dr. BETHUNE: I might mention one instance of very exceptional natural 
control in connection with the American Tent Caterpillar. It was about 25 years 

ago when at Port Hope we had a steadily increasing abundance of these insects 
~ from year to year; they were extremely numerous. In this particular spring the 
caterpillars had emerged from their cocoons when the apple buds were just opening 
and we had a very severe frost that killed them all: we saw no more of those 
tent caterpillars for three or four years. Of course that would be a very excep- 
tional case. 

Mr. HArrineton: In reference to the tent caterpillar I may say that the 
first time I was in British Columbia, that is about 1888, there was a serious 
infestation then in the district around Victoria. Parasites were lessening the 
ravages. That would correspond apparently with the first outbreak that 
is on that chart of the Western Region in 1888. The infestation was 
very heavy. With regard to more recent infestations which we have had in 
this eastern section of the country, of course three or four years ago the ravages 
were very serious in certain districts of Quebec Province. Some species of trees, 
poplars, etc., were almost totally defoliated for two or three years and the cater- 
pillars were so numerous as to stop the trains. I ‘know this is a fact, because 
I was on a train which was stopped by caterpillars on the track. That infestation 
has been checked now, and I think principally by the tachina flies as the infesta- 
tion reached its maximum. There is no doubt, I think, that the caterpillars were 
almost entirely wiped out by these tachinids although last year there were, of 
course, webs to be seen in the same district. They build almost entirely on the 
wild cherries which are the natural habitat of the caterpillar under ordinary con- 
ditions. They seldom spread to other trees until the infestation increases towards 
the maximum, and that appears to be about every ten years, as far as my recollection 
goes, of the occurrences which I have seen in thirty or forty years. Sometimes, of 
course, caterpillars are subject to a fungus disease but the reduction of the numbers 
I think is chiefly due to our good friends, the tachinids. 

Pror, Carsar: I wonder if Mr. Harrington has reared those tachinids. 

Mr. Harrineton: I did a good many years ago. 

Pror. Carsar: The reason I ask is because I collected quite a number of 
Forest Tent Caterpillar cocoons and reared the parasites from them, and they 
were all Sarcophaga aldrichia, a new species described two years ago. I do not 
mean that those Mr. Harrington saw were not tachinids, but all I reared were 
sarcophagids. 

Mr. Gipson: We collected a large number of the cocoons and I remember 
distinctly sending a lot to Mr. Tothill who failed to report on them. ° 
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Mr. Barrp: I do not think anything was ever reared from those; they were 
in poor condition when they arrived as they were a long time in reaching the 
laboratory. | 

Pror. Carsar: I merely mention this matter because it is possible we are 
not doing justice to the sarcophagid flies. 

Dr. Hewrrr: I think Mr. Tothill has raised both tachinids and sarcophagids. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Mr. Winn: The programme is a very lengthy one and this year I think it 
would again be advisable to dispense with the Presidential address. As practically 
all matters connected with our season’s work have beén covered by our various 
reports the address would be either largely repetition or else be merely a paper 
and I have already read one. Before the programme was completed and found 
to require all the available time, 1 thought of two subjects that might be of 
interest. One was to show a series of slides that I had begun preparing with 
Mr. H. M. Simms of our Montreal Branch, calling attention to the very curious 
microscopic objects known in Europe as “ pattledore” scales or “ bladder-scales ” 
of the Blue butterflies. These are found on the wings of the males only and are 
much smaller than the regular. wing scales and apparently each species has its 
own characteristic size, shape and pattern of “battledore.” We have not succeeded 
in obtaining specimens of quite all the North American so-called species, but 
with the kind assistance promised it is hoped that by the time Mr. Simms returns 
from “somewhere in France” we may have an almost complete series to show. 

The other idea that occurred to me was in connection with the Society having 
spread from a centre which was originally Toronto, then London, now Guelph, 
always in Ontario, to a national Society extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. We have branches in Nova Scotia {represented by Prof. Brittain) the 
Montreal Branch, Toronto Branch and the parent Society in Guelph, individual 
members scattered through all the Provinces and a very flourishing Branch in 
British Columbia. _I thought the annual address might take the form of a com- 
posite article by all the different branches regarding the insect collections of 
the Dominion of Canada. I have spoken to Dr. Walker and he thinks this can 
be arranged by a series of articles published in the Canadian Entomologist as 
part of the popular series now being printed. It would be impossible to read such 
a report at a meeting like this; I leave it for your consideration, and if found 
feasible, your co-operation. 


CAMP HYGIENE. 


CART EG ae SPENCER, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


The main object of military hygiene is to keep men healthy, or else they cannot 
march. In camp certain factors control this, such as food, work, exercise and the 
condition of the body. As far as food is concerned, a Canadian soldier is fed more 
generously than one of any other nationality, as he is allowed five pounds of food 
a day. Beef constitutes the invariable meat ration, because it can be more easily 
obtained, is cheaper, and is more preferable to the men; potatoes, peas, beans, 
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carrots and cabbages, are the standard vegetables; coffee and tea are supplied at 
breakfast and supper. Meals are drawn up a week ahead on a diet sheet, and it lies 
with the Quartermaster of each battalion to vary this, and to make the meals as 
appetizing as possible. The men are generally allowed to have as much as they 
can eat. Hxtras of food such as pie, cookies and fruit in season, are supplied when 
canteen funds permit. 

I need not say anything about work. Exercise is supplied by a carefully 
arranged syllabus of physical training and bayonet-fighting, on a system calculated 
to stretch all the muscles of the body, and to produce speed and quickness, rather 
than over-developed, hard muscles. No apparatus is employed. The bayonet- 
fighting is a combination of the British and French systems, and was made up to 
meet the exigencies of trench warfare. Men are taught to kill their opponent, or 
to put him out of action in any way possible without any “ gentlemanliness” or 
rules of fair fighting. Boxing, which is much akin to bayonet work, and games of 
skill, are always taught and encouraged. 

To insure immunity against typhoid and smallpox, every officer and man is 
inoculated and vaccinated. 

Life in a training camp, as far as it concerned Camp Borden, was intended to 
fit for the front, as far as could be done in this country, men who were already 
hardened to military life, and had already received their preliminary training. The 
general health of the camip was excellent. The problem of sanitation was reduced 
to a minimum on account of an extensive and excellent system of plumbing, which 
provided almost hotel ccnveniences. Strict rules were made against throwing rub- 
bish around or committing a nuisance anywhere in the camp area, and because 
the wash houses were at one end of every battalion area, tubs were placed in each 
company line for the convenience of the men at night. These were removed the first 
thing in the morning. The men slept in bell tents, 8 to 10 men in a tent, and the 
notorious Camp Borden sand was soft to lie on, until wooden tent floors were 
brought from Niagara Camp for. some of the battalions. 

What with the open air life, the work and exercise, the freedom from city 
evils and an abundant supply of the purest water for drinking and shower baths, 
the health of the men was excellent, and their physical condition greatly improved 
through the summer. 

As far as Entomology is concerned, I know of only three cases of lice in our 
battalion all the summer, one of head and two of body lice.. The treatment was 
one of prevention, but where a case of infestation occurred, the subject was at 
once taken to medical headquarters and given a prolonged hot bath, while his 
clothes, blankets and kit, and that of all the other men in his tent, were passed 
through carbolized steam under pressure for half an hour, and were ready for him 
after the bath. This treatment worked admirably, and no second application was 
necessary. ‘The carbolized-steam installation was used to sterilize the blankets of 
the camp, and could treat those of a battahon, 2.e., about 4,000, in a day. This 
was done once a month, for each battalion. A system of the same kind is being 
installed at the headquarters of each military district and it is proposed to periodi- 
cally treat the blankets of the battalions in winter quarters. 

House flies were a nuisance and increased rapidly throughout the summer. 
The five cook-houses of each battalion were wire screened and provided with spring 
wire doors, but flies were troublesome in the men’s tents. With regard to our 
brigade, I could not account for the pest of flies, because the most stringent rules 
were enforced about garbage and refuse of all kinds. Special bins were provided for 
all waste matter and horse manure, and were emptied daily by a Government con- 
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tractor, who carted it away. Fatigue parties picked up all rubbish twice daily, 
and later in the summer, sheet iron incinerators were provided, that burnt all 
garbage, waste paper, horse manure and camp sweepings. And still the flies 
increased! If all the brigade areas were as weli kept as was our own, I am at a loss 
to explain the pest of house flies, as I could not discover any breeding places. In 
the Quartermaster’s stores, the Canteen, the Hospital and some of the office tents, 
the men used Jeyes’ fluid, which was issued from the stores, in the proportion of 
one half to one pint per pail of water, for spraying around on tent walls and furni- 
ture. This was fairly effective as a preventive, and I showed some of the orderlies 
how to make nets from wire and cheese cloth, which they used all the rest of the 
summer, taking keen interest in fly hunts for competition. 

One other point of Entomological interest occurred this summer. A private 
in my company, formerly a High School student and a boy of clean ‘habits, was 
admitted to the Base Hospital in Toronto for an abdominal operation. When he got . 
to Toronto he suffered with slight earache, and two days after admittance this in- 
creased to intense pain, and he found newly hatched maggots crawling in his ear. 
He promptly reported it to the doctor, who ordered irrigations of boracic acid, 
followed by alcohol and bichloride, 1 to 8,000. After three days of this treatment, 
all trouble ceased. To my disappointment, I found that neither patient nor doctor 
had preserved any of the maggots, and they were not identified. 

In conclusion, hygiene on the march is much as I have outlined it for camp. 
Meals cook in travelling field-kitchens as the wagons follow the column. The 
water supply is inspected by the Medical Officer, who rides on ahead with a Field 
Officer, to select a site for the camp. As soon as a force halts, temporary latrines 
are dug as far away from the kitchens as possible, and after use are covered in and 
marked with the letter “1” in stones or sods, as a warning for troops following 
on behind. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS IN APPLE MAGGOT CONTROL. 
Pror. W. H. Brittain, Truro, N. 8S. 


The work of our department with the apple maggot began in 1913, when 
an inspector, sent to investigate a report of this pest near Digby, uncovered a 
severe infestation in that locality. One of the worst infested orchards was selected 
for experimental purposes the next season. 3 

The work for the next two seasons was conducted by my assistant, Mr. C. A. 
Good, who has given a full account of his work in the Report of the N. S. 
Entomological Society for 1915. 

In the first year of our work, the mistake was made of spraying only a portion 
of the orchard, leaving the rest as a check on our work. There was, it is true, a 
decided advantage of the sprayed over the unsprayed portion, the former showing 
an infestation of 12 per cent. in the fruit of all varieties, and the latter of 44.7 
per cent. We also sprayed isolated trees in infested Wane na getting no reduction 
in injury, one such tree showing an infestation of 99 per cent. From this it was 
evident to us that it was useless to ‘spray only a portion of the orchard, on account 
of re-infestation of sprayed trees from neighboring unsprayed ones. 

In’ the meantime our inspectors had uncovered another severe outbreak of 
this pest in the neighborhood of Windsor. Both the Digby and Windsor districts, 
one situated on the west, the other on the east of the main fruit belt, afford 
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exceptional facilities for spraying work with this pest. The orchards are small and 
isolated, and a number of them suffer from very severe outbreaks of the maggot. 
This gave us an opportunity of thoroughly testing the use of the sweetened poison 
in this locality, since it was an easy matter for us to secure suitable orchards for 
spraying, and take neighboring ones for use as check orchards. Five ‘orchards 
were accordingly selected in each district, three being treated twice with arsenate 
of lead and molasses, and two left as checks. In checking up the results of our work 
we counted, as nearly as possible, all the fruit from the experimental trees, a total 


of 260,000 in 1915. 


a 


The results of this work having already been published, it is unnecessary for - 


me to refer to them in detail, except to say that they were a striking success, though 
the season was a very wet one. Orchards in which the fruit of susceptible varieties 
had been a total loss for a number of years past, gave us fruit that was 95 per 
cent. free from infection. 3 


A number of experiments were conducted during the season with flies confined 


in cages over apple seedlings, which were sprayed with various poisons, both with 
and without molasses. The results showed the interesting fact that, under these con- 
ditions molasses was of no particular benefit. Though these conditions were not by 
any means normal for the flies, this experiment suggested the possibility that the 
molasses might be eliminated without lowering the efficiency of the spray. 

Next season additional orchards were chosen, making altogether three sprayed 
and two check orchards at Windsor, and six sprayed and two unsprayed at Digby. 
Three arsenicals, viz: lead arsenate, calcium arsenate and barium arsenate, were 
used, both with and without molasses. Briefly summarized the results were, that all 
these sprays effectively controlled the maggot, and that there was no noticeable 
advantage in those containing the molasses. 

This fact that we have thus demonstrated experimentally is substantiated by 
much indirect evidence. The most significant fact brought out by our inspection 
is that both the badly infested districts are outside the main fruit belt, where 
spraying has never been practised. As soon as we get into the well sprayed parts 
of Kings and Annapolis, the pest begins to disappear. In spite of this, we have 
been able to find the pest in the haws at various points throughout the Annapolis 
Valley. In one such locality I have been informed that years ago there were severe 
infestations of this pest in the orchards of the district, but that with the advent 
of arsenical sprays it gradually disappeared. A very careful search also revealed 
the presence of the insect in apples at widely separated points. Inquiry here also 
elicited the information that formerly the pest was much worse in such loealities, 
but finally died out as spraying became general. 

There can thus be little doubt from the evidence on hand, that sprays of 
arsenicals alone will control the apple maggot, and that the arsenical residues from 
the sprays ordinarily applied in the orchard are usually sufficient to keep it in 
check. 

Pror. CAksar: J have listened with a great deal of interest and pleasure to Prof. 
Brittain’s paper, especially as his results corroborate so fully those secured by Mr. 
Ross and myself during the last four years. Our first tests with sweetened arsenate 
of lead as a means of control for the insect were on undivided trees or groups of 
trees in an orchard instead of on the whole orchard, because at that time we believed, 
along with most other entomologists, that this insect did not fly much from one 
tree to another, but remained close to the same tree through its life. Our results 
showed that if this were true, spraying with sweetened arsenate of lead was quite 
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unsatisfactory as a control measure. Fortunately that same year I was studying 
the very closely related two species of Cherry Fruit-flies, and found in the course 
of my work proof that these moved around freely from tree to tree, though we 
should not have suspected it to watch them. This discovery along with the excellent 
results obtained against the Cherry Fruit-flies by the use of arsenate of lead and 
molasses, led us to hope that by spraying a whole orchard at a time, or at least very 
large blocks of trees, the same good results from the poison on the Apple Maggot 
might be obtained as had been so easily obtained against the Cherry Fruit-flies. 
Acting on this hope we conducted a series of spraying experiments with sweetened 
arsenate of lead in 1914, 1915 and 1916, and as a result of these experiments both 
of us were thoroughly convinced that arsenate of lead and molasses was a simple 
and satisfactory means of control. We did not try, except in cage experiments, 
arsenate of lead, or any other poison alone, simply because we found it difficult to 
discover a sufficient number of orchards in which to make satisfactory and separate 
tests of more than the cne remedy. We plan next year to make such tests, and 
also some others that we have been working on this year in a small way in cages, 
and that seem to promise well. 

As to the length of time it takes arsenate of lead to kill the adult, I cannot 
recall the results Moca Ross and Good obtained, but this year I conducted a series 
of cage experiments begun shortly after the flies began to emerge, and continued 
until they disappeared from the orchard. These showed that flies caught in the 
orchard without injuring them and put into cages with poisoned and unpoisoned 
leaves and fruit in the same cage and watered daily, died on an average in less than 
three days, whereas the check flies hved a much longer time. Moreover, there is 
good reason to believe that even though an orchard is not sprayed until a number of 
flies are ready to lay eggs, the poison acts in such a way as to stop egg laying almost 
at once after it is eaten by the fly, even though she herself may live a few days 
longer before death ensues. 

As to the sweetened poison attracting flies from some distance, I have never 
been able to see the least proof that this was true either of the Cherry Fruit-flies 
or of the Apple Maggot. They merely eat it if it happens to be on the leaf or fruit 
where they are feeding; they do not go in search of it. 


— 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE CONTROL OF LOCUSTS WITH COCCO- 
BACILLUS ACRIDIORUM D’HERELLE. 


E. MELVILLE DuPoRtE AND J. VANDERLECK, MACDONALD COLLEGE, QUE. 


Since 1910, when d’Herelle isolated from diseased locusts in Mexico a bacterial 
organism causing an epidemic disease in these insects, efforts have been made in 
various parts of the world to utilize this organism in the destruction of locusts. 
D’Herelle himself in the year following his investigations in Mexico, conducted 
experiments in the Province of Santa Fé in Argentina, and reported remarkable 
success. 

Sergent and ’Heritier, working in Algeria in 19{3, did not have an unquali- 
fied success in their attempts to disseminate this disease, for while they were able 
to collect dead locusts by hundreds in the areas which they had infected, they found 
that the size of the swarms was, not appreciably diminished. They attributed their 
failure to three contingencies. Either the infection did not spread through the 
majority of the migrating swarms, or many of the locusts possessed a natural im- 
munity, or else they easily acquired an active immunity against the organism. 
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As a result of his work in South Africa Lounsbury, in 1913, came to the con- 
clusion that in this country the method of d’Herelle can be used only as a supple- 
mentary measure, and that only under certain conditions. It cannot be used as a 
substitute for arsenical poisoning. : 

Further work in Algeria, in Tunisia and in Morocco, has demonstrated that 
this method can bring about a considerable reduction in the size of the swarms 
of the migratory locusts which invade these countries. In each case it was found 
possible to create an epizootic centre by placing a few diseased locusts among the 
healthy ones. 

In the summer of this year (1916) at the request of Dr. Hewitt, the Dominion 
Entomologist, we conducted experiments at Macdonald College, to determine 
whether d’Herelle’s infection method could be effectively used in combating the 
locusts of Eastern Canada: . | 

Increasing the Virulence of the Organism. D?Herelle found that when kept 
for some time in artificial culture the organism gradually loses its virulence, but 
that the virulence could be progressively increased by passing the organism succes- 
sively through a series of locusts. The culture sent us by Dr. Hewitt was obtained 
by him from d’Herelle, and was consequently quite old when our work was com- 
menced. In order to obtain an active culture, and to have this on hand for daily 
use, we inoculated several locusts each day with a suspension of the intestinal con- 
tents of one of the locusts dead from the previous day’s inoculation. 

The first lot of nymphs was inoculated directly with d’Herelle’s pure culture. 
At the end of twenty-four hours thirty-three per cent. were dead, and at the end of 
forty-eight hours fifty per cent. In five days all of the inoculated locusts had 
succumbed to the disease. Plates poured from the intestines of the dead locusts 
gave a pure culture of Coccobacillus acridiorum. One of the locusts which had died 
during the first twenty-four hours was carefully opened with sterilized instruments 
and a suspension of a portion of its intestinal contents made in sterilized water. 
This suspension was used to inoculate the second lot of locusts. This second lot 
died slowly, only 83 per cent. having perished at the end of five days. The third 
and fourth lots showed an increase in the virulence of the organism, but in each 
case there were three insects surviving after twenty-three days. Of the sixth lot 
sixty per cent. were dead at the end of twenty-one hours and the remaining forty 
per cent. at the end of thirty-four hours. Sixty-four per cent. of the seventh lot 
died in twenty-two hours, and the remainder were all dead within thirty hours from 
the time of inoculation. After this the virulence of the organism progressively 
increased ; no locusts survived, the deaths occurring in four to twelve hours. Thus 


our experience in increasing the virulence of the organism coincides with that Olea 


other workers. 

Insects Affected by the Disease. The pathogenicity of the organism’was tested 
for all species of locusts and grasshoppers commonly occurring in this region. These 
were Melanoplus femur-rubrum, M. bivittatus, M. atlanis, Dissosteira carolina, 
Camnula pellucida, Stenobothrus curtipennis and Xiphidium sp. The coceo- 
bacillus proved to be pathogenic to all these species. It gave us considerable satis- 
faction to observe that the animal parasites were apparently not affected by the 
disease. Innumerable individuals of Gordius emerged alive from inoculated locusts, 
and we were able also to rear several adult Sarcophagids from these diseased 
insects. | 

An Indigenous Organism. On August 16th, before any experiments were 
started outdoors, a dying bivittatus was found about a quarter of a mile away 
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from the laboratory. The intestines were decayed into a black mass resembling that 
of insects killed by C. acridiorum, but not quite so slimy. Agar plates were made 
from the contents of the intestines and a practically pure culture of a bacillus 
closely resembling that under study was obtained. Twenty locusts were inoculated 
with this organism, and all but one died within forty-eight hours. From these 
dead locusts a series of successive inoculations was made to determine whether the 
organism would increase in virulence similarly to C. acridiorum. We found that 
this'was the case; the later ones in the series dying very much sooner than the 
earher ones. 

A very large number of other locusts, healthy, sickly or dead were collected 
on Montreal Island, and other islands in the Ottawa as well as on the mainland 
along the north shore of the Ottawa. In almost every case this organism was found 
in the intestines. We are at present making a study of it to determine whether it 
belongs to the same group as Coccobacillus acridiorum. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE LABORATORY. 


In order to become acquainted with the nature of the disease before working 
with it in the field, we conducted numerous experiments in the laboratory, the 
results of which are here briefly summarized. 

Several locusts were sprayed with a suspension of the coccobacillus, and put 
into a sterilized cage. At the end of eight days fifty per cent. of these were dead. 
The others remained alive for several days after when their death could not with 
certainty be attributed to the organism, because several of the dead !ocusts were 
parasitized, and it was often difficult to tell whether death was due to the disease or 
to animal parasites; it must therefore be borne in mind that an appreciable pro- 
portion of the deaths recorded in this and cther experiments was probably due to 
parasites. 

Experiments were tried to determine whetlier the disease would spread rapidly 
from dead or diseased locusts to healthy ones. To this end a number of healthy 
insects were placed in cages with dead ones. The species used was largely 
M. femur-rubrum with a few individuals of cther species. A very low mortality was 
obtained. It*was observed, however, that occasionally a bivittatus would feed on 
the dead insects, and in order to determine the effect of this habit on the spread 
of infection M. bivittatus and M. femur-rubrum were placed in equal numbers in 
a cage with fragments of dead locusts. At the end of eight days eighty per cent. 
of bivittatus were dead, and only twenty per cent. femur-rubrum. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that in the cases in which investigators have obtained 
successful results in the artificial dissemination of Coccobactllus acridiorum the 
locusts experimented upon showed marked cannibalistic tendencies, the healthy 
ones devouring the sick and dead. 

Placing healthy locusts in unsterilized cages in which diseased locusts had been 
confined and had died but a few hours previously caused no disease or death. 

A number of locusts were fed with a bran mash to which a suspension of 
CO. acridiorum had been added. At the end of seven days fifty per cent. were dead, 
four days later the mortality had reached seventy-five per cent. * The remainder 
were removed to a clean cage, and eight days after their removal were all dead. 
It is thus evident that ingestion of the organism will produce disease and death. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 


An attempt was made to establish an epizootic centre in a field of clover badly 
infested with M. femur-rubrum, and to a lesser extent with most of the other 
species used in the laboratory. A small area of this field was treated with bran 
mash, to which a culture of the organism had been added. The field was examined 
carefully for several days, but no evidence of the establishment of an epidemic 
among the locusts could be obtained. A large number of locusts was collected 
from the infected area and placed in cages in the laboratory, but the disease failed 
to develop among them. The experiment was repeated on a badly infested lawn 
with a similar result. 

In order to check results more definitely outdoors, a small area of a lawn was 
enclosed with a wire screen, and a large number of locusts included. First of all> 
the enclosed area was sprayed with a bouillon culture of the coccobacillus. At the 
end of a week there were no deaths. The failure of this experiment may have been 
partially due to the death of the organism, as a result of its exposure to bright 
sunlight. 

The wire cage was next moved to a new locality and bran mash sprinkled on 
the grass. From this a high mortality was obtained. 

T'wenty locusts inoculated with a virulent culture of the organism were next 
introduced among the healthy locusts in a new enclosed area. The cage was 
examined every day, and at the end of the fifth day there were only thirty-nine 
dead, including the twenty inoculated individuals. The experiment was continued 
for several days, but no further deaths were observed. 


CONCLUSION. 


The foregoing investigations point to the conclusion that the infection method 
of d’Herelle for the control of locusts is not practicable in Eastern Canada, because 
of the probable immunising effect of a native bacillus, and also because the principal 
means of the natural dissemination of the organism seems to be the eating of the 
dead or diseased locusts by the healthy ones, a cannibalistic tendency which exists 
only in a very slight degree in our native species. 

There may, however, be conditions under which this method may ‘prove 
effective, so that we hesitate to say definitely after only one year’s work, that it 
can have no place in control methods in Eastern Canada. 

Dr. Huwirr: Perhaps if I were to explain the genesis of this work it might 
facilitate discussion afterwards. I have been in correspondence with Dr. d’Herelle 
for some years, and in 1913 obtained specimens of his culture from him, and had 
one of our officers, Mr. Petch, work with it that year, and the two following years, 
and we found that C. acridiorum was pathogenic to our native species, especially 
the species which are most abundant. In 1914, we carried out our first field experl- 
ments in control, but the climatic conditions were such that we did not feel justified 
in placing any definite conclusions. In 1915 the conditions were more favorable, 
and we used the bouillon exactly as d*Herelle had instructed in his letters to me. as 
well as in his papers, but we were unable in that year with every condition favor- 
able to find that .it could be used in Hastern Canada at least in the Province of 
Quebec, where these experiments were tried. 

As I knew that the authors of the paper just read were studying the micro- 
organisms affecting insects, 1 took the matter up with Dr. Harrison, and suggested 
that they carry on these experiments with C. acridiorum still further, because I 
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realized that the combination effects of a bacteriologist and entomologist were re- 
quired. As I had no bacteriologist on our staff, I thought this a favorable oppor- 
tunity, and I am very pleased to find that the conclusions of one season’s work 
confirm the conclusions that we had come to as a result of our experiments. 

- J think the suggestions they make in regard to the reasons for the lack ot 
success, viz: that in the first place we may have comparative immunity among 
some of our species of grasshoppers owing to the presence of a specific Coccobacillus 
of our own, and secondly the absence of any cannibalistic habit are the most pro- 
bable. To get the cannibalistic habit in the pronounced degree that you would 
require to obtain success in your experiments you would have to have enormous 
number of locusts. 1 think the two reasons advanced will probably prove 
to be the cause of the inability to use this Coccobacillus in Canada, and it certainly 
cannot be recommended at the present time. 


SOME FEATURES OF INTEREST IN CONNECTION WITH OUR 
STUDIES OF FOREST AND SHADE TREE INSECTS. 


J. M. Swarnz, EnromonocicaL BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OTTAWA. 


This season, as usual, British Columbia furnished many interesting forest 
insect problems, though but two-are mentioned here. The work with the Western 
Cedar Borer, a species of Z'rachyi:ele, has afforded us valuable information upon 
the life history and habits of the beetle, and especially upon the districts at present 
affected, and the types of ‘trees most subject to attack. There is apparently little 
hope of obtaining an effective control for an insect that breeds freely in the heart- 
wood of living forest trees, but we expect to materially assist the lumbermen in 
avoiding loss from its work. It is interesting that while the borers do occur in 
apparently normal healthy cedars their work is usually found in dead top cedars 
upon the ridges. It is evident that burning the slash from infested trees, before 
the early spring, will materially reduce the numbers of beetles in the limit, and that 
the infested timber should be utilized, so far as practicable, for such purposes as 
it is still suitable. 

The bark beetle outhreaks in the yellow pine and black pine of Southern British 
Columbia have been spreading rapidly until the present season. In some of the 
valleys, where three years ago the outbreak was evidenced by clumps of red-tops 
here and there, numbering each from five to about fifty trees, the injury is reported 
now as beyond any reasonable hope of control. However, an interesting condition 
has apparently arisen in at least the western portion of the infested area, where 
our reports would indicate that some influence other than parasites has succeeded 
in at least temporarily checking the spread of the beetle. Mr. Chrystal examined 
the infested valleys of the Nicola region, and is satisfied that there has been little 
extension of the infestation this summer. The cause of this check is not yet apparent, 
but it is worth noting in this connection that the summer and winter of 1915 
afforded most unusual weather conditions in the area concerned. The summer of 
1915 had an extremely heavy rainfall over this normally dry country, and the 
following winter will be long remembered throughout Southern British Columbia 
for its extreme cold. In the spring of 1916, wide definite belts of timber well up 
on the mountain sides were turning yellow and were apparently killed, in the Nicola 
country, as well as at other places, such as Field, B.C. The explanation appears 
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to be that the unusually wet weather had resulted in excessive tree growth for the 
season with much unripened wood at the time winter set in. This could be expected 
to obtain to a fairly definite altitude well up the mountain sides. The excessive 
cold acting upon this unripened wood could be expected to cause considerable 
injury as far down the mountain sides as a sufficiently low temperature obtained. 
Much of this timber that appeared seriously injured or killed has in large part 
cecovered. It is possible that a combination of weather conditions that has so 
seriously affected the timber, may have been affective in checking the development 
of the Dendroctonus beetles. Next summer’s work in this region should afford 
much interesting information. 


THe Wittow Lear BEETLE (Galerucella decora) ON THE PRAIRIES. 


The Canadian Prairie Provinces were visited this summer by most extra-. 
ordinary flights of the Willow Leaf Beetle, Galerucella decora. The beetles were 
very numerous and injurious from Alberta to Southern Manitoba, and in many 
localities they appeared in immense flights, defoliating the shade trees with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and attacking a variety of foliage. Under normal conditions this 
species breeds chiefly upon the willows, but feeds also upon poplars, and can be 
elfectively controlled by poison sprays. When the great flights occur, however, 
unusual control measures must be employed, and without loss of a moment’s time. 
If the facilities for the spraying are ready for immediate use, applications of strong 
kerosene emulsion to the beetles swarming upon the trees will prevent serious 
defoliation, and some of our correspondents were able to save their most valuable 
trees by smudges made of horse manure and litter, and kept burning until the flight 
of the beetles was over. 


PINE AND SPRUCE BORERS. 


Throughout the history of lumbering in Eastern Canada, there has been, each 
season, more or less serious loss from boring grubs in pine and spruce logs left 
in the woods unprotected over one or two summers. Special studies of these injuries 
and of the most practical methods of averting them under varying conditions, 
recemtly undertaken, have supported the recommendations that we have been 
making to our correspondents. Without going into the details of the experiments 
the results may be briefly given. The injury to white and red pine logs in our 
forests is caused by grubs of Monohammus notatus and M. scutellatus, the injury 
to spruce logs largely by M. scutellatus. M. marmorator has been bred by me only 
from balsam fir, and this species is in any case too rare in most localities to be of 
economic importance. 


FLOATING THE Logs. Logs of pine and spruce which must be left in the limits 
over a season should, if possible, be placed in water as soon as the ice is gone. If 
the logs are placed in a loose boom so that there is considerable drift, and therefore 
the top side of the logs is frequently wet there is rarely any serious injury, but 
an additional safeguard is employed in turning the logs about one month after 
they have been floated. I have not known logs handled in this way to be seriously 
injured by borers. If, as rarely occurs, the logs must be made into a close boom, 
so that there is little or no wave play over the top side of the logs, the turning 
should not be omitted, and particular attention should be paid to any so-called 
“vellow pine” sticks, since these float particularly high out of the water. 
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BaRkING THE Logs. If the cut, or any part of. it, must be left over summer 
in the woods, such logs can be completely protected by barking them before the 
middle of July. The beetles will not lay their eggs upon bare wood, and the 
young grubs feed for nearly a month on the inner bark and sap-wood before 
boring in below the wood surface. | 

Coverine Logs Wirn Brusu. If barking the logs is considered too expensive, 
or must be discarded for lack of labor, we believe that the logs can be quite as 
completely protected by covering them densely with brush before the men leave the 
woods, or at least before June Ist. The logs should, of course, be piled on skidways, 
and should receive a very thick and complete covering of green spruce, pine or 
balsam boughs. The spruce brush makes the densest shade, and should, therefore, 
be used when it is easily available. The beetles love the sunlight, and will not enter 
the dense shade to deposit their eggs in the bark. : 

Other methods employed in our tests, and recommended by certain lumber- 
men, gave a varying amount of protection, but none of them for either cheapness 
of operation or effectiveness in protection could be compared favorably with covering 
with brush. For instance, crib-piling the logs in the open does not in our experience 
protect effectively the under side of large pine logs, since the under side is only 
moderately shaded and not effectively dried; spruce logs are, apparently, fairly well 
protected by crib-piling, probably because the bark is thinner and dries more 
rapidly. 


THE IMPORTED ALDER LEAF-MINER, Kaliosyphinga dohrnit. 


This interesting species has been recorded in American literature several times, 
apparently under different names. Professor Slingerland’s specimens, bred from 
European alder at Ithaca, N. Y., were determined by Konow as dohrnii. Dr. 
Fletcher referred to the species found in European alder at Ottawa as Fenusa 
melanopoda. My. Harrington refers to the same species under Fenusa varipes St. 
Farq. (melanopoda Can.), and Dyer describes the larva of the “Imported Alder 
Leaf-miner ” under Fenusa varipes St. F. ; 

The imported alders in the Arboretum at the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
have been attacked by the leaf-miner for many years. Dr. Fletcher stated in 1891 
that it had been injurious for the three precding years to the imported alders in 
the Arboretum; and’in 1893 Mr. Harrington recorded it from native alders in 
that neighborhood. For the last four summers several species of these imported 
alders have been very heavily infested so that their beauty has been very largely 
destroyed. This season spraying was commenced, and the numbers of the insects 
greatly reduced. A species, probably the same, has been abundant for several seasons 
in native alders in a swamp about three-quarters of a mile from the Arboretum, 
so that, as Mr. Harrington has stated, the species is apparently well established. 

THE Insury. The larve excavate mines beneath the upper surface of the 
leaves, causing unsightly brownish blisters. The blisters increase in size as the 
larve feed, turn brown, merge into each other, and may entirely cover the upper 
surface so that the upper epidermis is completely separated, and the leaves killed. 

There are sometimes more than a dozen larve working in one leaf. 
When the attack is severe the beauty of the foliage is largely destroyed, and 
the destruction of so much leaf surface must have the effect of weakening the trees. 
| Tue Aputt. The adult insect is a small, shining, black sawfly about three 
millimetres in length, with brownish tibie and tarsi and dusky wings;.the radial 
cB, 


PLATE 1.—The Locust Borer, Cyllene robiniae. 


1.—Egegs in the bark crevices. 

2—Egegs in situ, greatly enlarged. 

3.—The adult beetle, slightly en- 
larged. 
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Fig. 4.—The hibernating larve in the 
bark. 

Fig. 5.—Larval mines in a locust trunk. 

Fig. 6.—An egg, in situ, filled with boring 
dust. 
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cross-vein lies behind the second cubital cross-vein instead of immediately before 
it, as in the closely allied elm species, K. ulmi Sund. 

THE Kee.. The small, round, whitish egg is deposited by the female fly beneath 
the upper epidermis of the leaf through a slit cut with the ovipositor in the upper 
surface; the egg is easily recognized as a small ye ore swelling in the upper leaf 
surface. 


THe Larva. The larva is six or seven millimetres in length, segmented, 
slender, whitish in color, or greenish from the food particles ingested, the flat head 
the true legs brownish, and the prolegs rudimentary. 

THE Lire History anp Hasits. The eggs hatch in a few days, and the young 
larvee at once begin feeding upon the pulp of the leaf; the epidermis forming 
the roof of the blotch mine thus produced, turns brown and makes the work of the 
larva conspicuous. As the mine increases in size it is frequently bounded on each 
side by the parellel lateral leaf veins, but when many larve are working in one 
leaf, and there may be as many as twenty in a large one, the mines coalesce and 
may entirely loosen the upper leaf surface, as has been done in figure 7, pl. 2.. When 
an infested leaf is held to the light the larva may be seen distinctly at work 
within their mines, figure 1, pl. 2. 

When the larve are full erown they break through the thin, dead, upper skin 
of the mine, drop to the ground, and spin a thin silken cocoon slightly below the 
surface ; Pennoni grains of sand and small pebbles adhere firmly to the silk and 
form a framework or support for the cocoon. 

The pupal period of the summer broods lasts for about two weeks. The first 
cocoons of the second generation were started this season in our cages on August 
Sth, and the first adults emerged on August 26th. 

THE NUMBER OF Broops. There has been some doubt apparently as to the 


number of broods each season. Dr. Fletcher has recorded two broods for Ottawa ° 


in 1891, and Professor Slingerland estimated for Ithaca “at least two or three 
broods, perhaps more.” Our notes on this species were commenced this season 
early in June, at which time the larve were abundant in the alder leaves in the 
Arboretum, although none were noticed then on the native alders. The adults 
from these larvae commenced emerging about the middle of July, and were 
abundant by July 20th. Full grown larve were spinning cocoons again abundantly 
during the latter half of August, and adults were again abroad in large numbers 
during the last few days of August, and the first week in September. Eggs were 
laid early in September, and larve were working in the leaves until the close of the 
season. The generations of the season overlapped so that medium-sized and large 
larvee were present much of the summer, but there was a distinct succession of 
cocoons, adults and eggs at three times during the season, in late May and early 
June, in late July, and in the first week of September. There were three 
generations of larva in Ottawa this season, the last spinning the See man terng 
cocoons. 

REMEDIAL MEAsurRES. The larve may be killed within their mines very easily 
with strong contact insecticides, if the application is made while the larvee are small. 
Kerosene emulsion and Black Leaf 40 were tested in various strengths. Kerosene 
emulsion: at one part stock to five parts water was fairly effective Gi applied to 
foliage containing larve of all sizes, with 94 per cent. killed; but was ineffective 
at one to seven, with only 68 per cent. killed. Probably kerosene emulsion at the 
strength of one to five would prove satisfactory in the early season while the larvee 
were all small. 
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Black Leaf 40, at one part to. 100 gallons of water, with five pounds of soap, 
killed all the larve in the foliage sprayed. This is the application recommended. 
It should be applied in late May or early June, as soon as the small brown mines 
appear on the leaves and should be repeated as often as new mines appear from 
reinfestation by late appearing adults er the migration of adult females from | 
neighboring breeding grounds. 

IMMUNE Sprcres or AtpERS. The various species and varieties of alders grow- 
ing in the Arboretum are effected to very different degrees by the leaf-miner. Some 
are very badly affected with other varieties beside them showing no signs of the 
injury whatever; and there is evidence that individual trees of a variety possess 
varying degrees of immunity. 


Tue Locust Borsr, Cyllene robinie Forst. 


- The Black Locust trees of Ontario and Quebec are being so seriously injured 
by the Locust Borer that it seems advisable to draw attention again to the available 
means of control. The beetle and its habits are so well known, and have been so 
thoroughly discussed in literature that only the briefest outline will be included 
here. 

The adult, a beautiful black and yellow-banded, long-horned beetle, slightly 
over half an inch in length, emerges from the infested trees during August and 
September, and is found feeding upon the pollen of goldenrod flowers, and laying 
its eggs in crevices in the bark of living locust trees. The beetles were active at 
Ottawa this season between August 14th and September 17th. They were captured 
upon a patch of goldenrod near the infested locusts, and in smaller numbers upon 
the trunks of the locust trees. A larger area of goldenrod a few hundred yards 
beyond the first yielded very few beetles. Apparently the beetles seek the nearest 
goldenrod pollen, and were to be seen flying back and forth between the locust trees 
and their feeding ground. 

The beetles are found crawling upon the~bark of the locust trunks and 
branches, mating and depositing eggs. ‘The female searches with the very sensitive 
ovipositor in the bark crevices until a suitable place is found, and deposits there an 
elongate white egg, neatly and securely wedged into the crevice so that very little 
of the egg is visible, and more safely attached by a mucilaginous secretion coating 
the egg-shell. The larva emerges through the hidden end of the egg-shell, and 
bores: directly into the inner bark, leaving the egg-shell and the entrance tunnel 
packed with castings. In the yellow living inner bark it excavates a small shallow 
cavity within which it remains quiescent until the following spring. During the 
dormant period of the trees the larve are therefore very small, immediately 
beneath the corky outer bark and with a short overlying mine connecting them with 
the exterior. In the spring the larve extend their tunnels into the wood, 
sometimes penetrating to the heartwood in branches or small trunks. The-tunnels 
are commonly lengthwise, and are always kept connected with the exterior by an 
opening as large as the larva, through which the borings are thrust. When full 
grown, late in July or in August, the larva enlarges the end of its tunnel, closes 
itself in with chips, and changes to the pupa and then to the adult. The adult 
beetle leaves the wood through the hole kept open by the larva. 

The injury to the trees caused by successive generations of larve girdles the 
trunks and branches partly or completely and kills the branches and areas of bark 
on the trunk until finally the tree succumbs. Branches and trunks of the smaller 
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trees are often badly weakened by the numerous tunnels in the heartwood and 
are broken by heavy wind storms. : 

MxTHops oF ContRoL. Locust trees are grown in this country chiefly for shade 
or ornamental trees or in hedges. Any cutting or removal of trees will have to do 
chiefly with dead and dying trees and branches. It is very important in controlling 
borer infestations that the infested dying and useless wood be removed and burned 
before the middle of July, to prevent the spread of the beetles. The dying parts 
can be identified in the early season, and should be cut out as early as possible, 
and burned as soon as it has dried sufficiently. 

If the wood is to be utilized the cutting should be done in winter, or before 
the end of March, the valuable parts barked to destroy the young hibernating 
larve, and the worthless remainder completely burned. . 

SPRAYING TO KILL THE YounG Larva. The hibernating larve lie immediately 
below the corky outer bark and can be killed by spraying the trunks and branches 
between October and the end of March with a strong contact insecticide. The 
United States Bureau of Entomology has recommended kerosene emulsion at a 
strength of 1 part stock solution to 2 parts water for the purpose; and this strength 
has been used in our experiments with satisfactory results. 


THE Bronze Bircw Borer, Agrilus anxius Gory. 


The cultivated birches are being seriously injured by the Bronze Birch Borer 
throughout much of Southern Ontario, including the Ottawa Valley. The injury 
is caused by the young of the beetles, slender whitish grubs, which excavate long 
winding tunnels through the inner bark and sapwood of the small and large 
branches and trunks. The trees are killed, sometimes rapidly, and in some cases 
slowly but surely, by successive generations of grubs. A very large number of 
our finest cultivated birches have already been killed and cut down, and there is 
good evidence for fearing that it will eventually be useless to plant white birches 
in the localities infested by the beetle. 

A careful study of the injury was undertaken by the Entomological Branch 
with the object of finding some effective method of control. We are not yet able to 
recommend safely any other than the drastic methods suggested by Professor 
Slingerland years ago. 

THE Trees ATTACKED. The varieties of the European white birch, Betula 
alba, are usually planted for ornamental trees in preference to our native species, 
and have suffered most severely; but our-native yellow, white and black birches 
are killed by the borers when grown under cultivation. We have found the tunnels 
of the grubs in white and yellow birches in woodlands, but have never known the 
trees to be killed under natural conditions in the forests. It appears probable that 
certain varieties or possibly individual trees possess a certain degree of immunity 
from the borer attacks, and if this proves to be correct we shall have there a partial 
solution of the problem. — 

EVIDENCE OF THE INJurRy. The infested tree usually dies gradually from top 
downwards, but by the time the top is dead the borers will be found working in a © 
large part of the trunk and branches. The inner bark and sapwood may be thorough- 
ly interlaced with their tunnels without much evidence of their presence appearing 
upon the outer surface of the bark. The infestation is betrayed to the careful 
observer, however, in the zigzag or winding ridges upon the branches overlying the 
tunnels in the sapwood, and in the “rusty” patches upon the trunk and larger 
branches, where sap is oozing from cracks in the outer bark caused by the tunnels 
within. ; 


PLATE 3.—The Bronze Birch Borer, Agrilus anxrws. 


1.—wWhite birch injured by borers’ 
top dead. 

2.—Larval mines on the wood sur- 
face; showing a larva in its 
hibernating cell. 

3.—The adult beetle. 
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Fig 4.—The commencement of a larval 
mine; one-half the entrance 
hole is shown at the white 
arrow; the mine passed 
slightly below the wood sur- 
face at the black arrow. 
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THE ADULT BEETLE. The adult beetle is slender, somewhat flattened, dark 
olivaceous bronze in color and slightly less than half an inch in length. 

The beetles emerge from the bark of the infested trees during June and July. 
At Ottawa this season, the first adult appeared in our cages on June 27th, and the 
first adults were taken on trees in the open on June 30th. The early part of the 
season was very wet, and the emergence of the beetles was undoubtedly retarded _ 
thereby, since heretofore we have found adults eme>ging as early as June 9. The 
date of emergence will vary considerably with the season, the locality and the 
latitude. It is possible that in the Niagara Peninsula beetles may sometimes 
emerge as early as the middle of May, since they are recorded from Ithaca, N.vY., 
as early even as May Ist. The beetles were found on the trees at Ottawa this season 
until July 28th. 

The beetles were reported by Larsen as feeding freely upon leaves of willow, 
poplar, birch, elm and other trees, In our experiments they have fed very sparingly 
upon birch leaves, but could not be induced to feed atsall upon willow, poplar or 
elm. ‘Neither could we find any evidence of their feeding in the open upon those 
trees, nor to any considerable extent upon birch. We hoped to obtain a partial 
control by poisoning the adults, but so far have not béen successful. 

TE Larvat Mines. The females were frequently observed feeling with the 
ovipositor beneath bark scales, evidently searching for.a suitable place for oviposi- 
tion. Such places were marked and carefully examined, but neither in the field 
nor in our cages were we able actually to find the eges. However, the newly started 
tunnels in the branches are easily traced backward to minute openings through 
the outer bark through which the freshly hatched larve have entered. It is 
evident that the eggs are deposited usually beneath the scales on the rougher 
portions of the bark of the branches and trunk. The larve enter the bark through 
minute openings, and bore directly inward through the bark to the wood surface. 
The tunnel is then continued between the bark and wood for a short distance, and 
is further continued in a winding or zigzag manner partly below the wood surface 
and partly between the bark and wood. Karly in the autumn the mature larvee 
excavate elongate hibernating cefls in the ends of the tunnels a short distance below 
the wood surface, in which they pupate in the following season and emerge through 
the characteristic part-oval holes in the bark. In these cells the larve are folded, the 
cephalic third being bent over and closely pressed to the remainder of the body. 
At the close of the season there are, however, many smaller larve in the branches 
not more than one-half grown; these hibernate in normal tunnel-ends immediately 
below the bark, and continue their development the following season. There is 
evidence that in some individuals at least the life cycle lasts for two seasons. 

Controt Mrasures. The only method of control that we can safely recom- 
mend at present is to cut out all infested birches and burn the entire tree, including 
the small branches, before the middle of May. By the time the top of the tree 
is dead from the action of the borers, it is useless to attempt to save the tree, since 
the grubs are then distributed over most of the trunk and branches, as will be 
evidenced by the reddish patches upon the bark. All that can be done is to pre- 
serve for three or four years a mutilated relic, and at the same time retain an idea! 
breeding ground for the beetles from which they will spread to the remaining 
birches of the neighborhood. ; 

The results of the most promising of our control experiments will not be 
definitely determined for another year or longer; and in the meantime we can 
only urge owners of ornamental birches to watch carefully for evidence of the 
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presence of this destructive borer, and to adopt promptly the drastic measures that 
seem at present necessary for saving the remaining trees. 

Parasires. The larve with which we worked this summer were very heavily 
parasitized, while the number of beeties to be found on the trees in the open was 
surprisingly small. The birches about Ottawa apparently have been dying more 
slowly during the last few years than heretofore, and it is possible that this may be 
accounted for by an increase in the number of the parasites. 


= 


Pror. Causar: I should like to ask Mr. Swaine how many species of birch 
are attacked by the Bronze Birch Borer. 

_ Mr. Swarne: We have a considerable number of species of birch in the 
Arboretum where our work was carried on, and there is a distinct difference in the 
species in the degree of immunity to attack by borers. We find the native species 
attacked and even killed when in isolated conditions under cultivation; out in the 
woods [ find the native birches attacked by the borers not infrequently, but have 
never known the trees to be killed under such conditions. In connection with the 
Alder Leaf-miner we find that the different species and varieties of Alnus differ 
widely in their susceptibility to attack; some are very badly infested, ‘and some 
show little or no evidence of injury. 

Dr. Howarp: I was out in Ashland, Oregon, last summer, and for the first 
time saw the method of determining the damage by Dendroctonus beetles at a dis- 
tance. Our man was able to point out at a distance Dendroctonus-injured trees. 
I was interested in Mr. Swaine’s statement about the killing off of the new growth 
by the severe weather of last winter, and I was wondering whether it was possible 
to detect this killing at a distance, and to distinguish it from Dendroctonus-killed 
timber. I-should be interested to have Mr. Swaine tell us just what the difference is. 

Mr. SwAINE: The frost-injured trees are usually in a definite belt situated 
along the sides of the mountains, and the effect may be seen for years, although 
most of the trees-may recover. On Mt. Rundle at Banff, Alberta, there is a belt 
of such injury still showing, which occurred nine years ago. In the early season 
following the injury, the foliage appears yellow and gives a decidedly yellowish 
tint to the belt; in some cases many of the trees actually die. One sees this injury 
in a definite belt between certain altitudes on the upper benches. The Den- 
droctonus injury on the other hand appears as clumps of dead trees, “ red-tops,” 
with isolated dead trees here and there. There may be from three or four to 
fifteen or thirty red-tops, or more, in each clump, with here and there isolated trees. 
The injury is quite characteristic in the earlier stages. 

Mr. Harrineron: Does a small moth that appears in terminal twigs of 
the yellow pine do much permanent injury? It disfigures the trees greatly by 
forming large masses of gum, and appears in the terminal shoots. Have you per- 
formed any experiments with this insect? 

Mr. Swatne: I,do not think that species does very much damage except in 
disfiguring the trees. There is one particularly injurious species known to me 
occurring in southern British Columbia affecting yellow pine. Near Okanagan 
Landing there is a large patch of timber in which many trees are badly injured 
or killed by a species which bores in the cambium of the branches, not in the trunk, 
but around the branches so that it girdles and kills them. Of course all through 
that country there is the injury to the tops caused by boring caterpillars. 

Mr. Harrineton: Is the black pine attacked also by Dendroctonus? 
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Mr. SwAINE: Yes, especially when mixed with yellow pine. 

Pror. ZAvitz: I was very much interested in Mr. Swaine’s reference to the 
turning of logs in the booms. This work can be of great economic value to the 
lumbermen in our northern ‘country, because I have known lumbermen to get gangs ~ 
of men and put them on the booms all summer to turn the logs, and when they 
get such scientific information they will turn their logs less frequently. 

Mr. Winn: Does the Locust Borer resort to other flowers to any extent besides 
the goldenrod? 

Mr. SwWAINE: We have found it only on the goldenrod. We have a nice patch 
of goldenrod a short distance away from our block of locust trees, and we get the 
beetles flying back and forth between the flowers and the trees. 

Mr. W1nN: Some people built a house along side of mine, where I had a very 
fine patch of goldenrod, and the nearest place where they came from, and I cannot 
find them on any other flowers at all that were apparently equally attractive. I 
have never been able to see the beetles on the locust trees, but do not get a chance 
to go up in the daytime. 

Mr. Drarness: Why is the brush useful against the Monohamnus beetles? 

Mr. Swaine: It is because of the shade they provide. The beetles love the 
sunlight. We often see them on a fallen tree lying in the sunlight, but with a 
portion in the shade: the mating beetles will be found invariably upon the sunny 
end, and the shaded end will accordingly have few or no eggs laid upon it. 

Pror. Zavirz: I had a very interesting experience in that connection at one 
time. One’summer in collecting I noticed a tree had fallen from the dense woods 
out into the road, and I used to go to that tree during June and along early in 
July, where numerous specimens were to be found just outside the fence where 
the tree was in the sunshine, but in the shade I never found a specimen. 

Mr. SwAINE: It is a very convenient habit for we can use our knowledge of it 
in protecting logs which have to be left in the woods. 

Mr. DEeARNESS: Does the temperature have anything to do with the hatching? 

Mr. Swaine: I do not think the females would go into the dense shade to 
oviposit at all. 

Mr. Harrineron: I think most of the Cerambycide prefer to oviposit in the 
sunlight. 


ee 


NOTES ON SOME INSECTS OF THE SEASON. 
L. Carsar, O. A. C., GUELPH. 


It may be worth mentioning that in the Niagara district at least, and appar- 
ently in most other parts of the Provinea, there was a wonderful diminution in the 
number of most kinds of insects this year, compared with the average season. This 
may have been due to the abnormally wet May and June destroying the immature 
stages. 


THE CLOVER-HAY MOTH (Hypsopygia (Pyralis) “oostalisyt 


This year for the first time I found the work of this moth on a large scale on 
July 13th, at Wellington, Prince Edward County. Pea straw from the canning 
factory had been dried and stored in an open shed some two or more years ago, and 
in this the insect had bred._ At the time of my visit most of the adults had 
emerged, though there were still a good many pupe and a few larve. The moths 
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were so numerous that they were to be seen in thousands on the inner side of the 
walls and roof. I pulled out the straw to a depth of a yard, and found that the larve 
had been working at least that far in. They had fed both on the straw and on the 
empty pods. The pupex were all near the outside. Along with this species was a 
considerable number of the Meal Snout-moth (Pyralis farinalis), the larve of 
which had doubtless fed on the peas that had been left in the straw. 


EVETRIA ALBICAPITANA Busck. 


This pretty Tortricid described by August Busck, in 1914, as a new species 
was found in considerable numbers in the forestry plantation at St. Williams, on 
June 9th. The larve feed on the bark of the new growth at the axils of the twigs 


Hvetria albicapitana Busck. 
Moth and gum mass caused by larva on twig of Jack Pine. Natural size (original). 


and cause irregularly globular to irregularly hemispherical gum masses from 1-3 
to 34 of an inch in diameter. They seldom, if ever, completely girdle the twig or 
- cause it to die. There were sometimes two or more gum masses on each branch, 

but even so the branch looked uninjured. On June 9th a few of the live pupe 
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were still to be found in the gum, but about 90 per cent. had emerged. The adults 
were present, and flew out from the trees when disturbed or dropped as if dead to 
the ground, where their yellowish brown color made them very difficult to distinguish 
from the fallen staminate flowers. Three females and one male were placed in a 
bottle along with two fresh new-growth twigs ;and brought home. After a few 
days eggs were laid near the ‘base of the young leaf clusters, some separately and 
some in very irregular clusters, one egg overlapping another shingle fashion. It is 
doubtful whether in the open they would be laid in clusters. The eggs were 
cream-colored, flattened, or scale-like and oval in outline, about .5 mm. long by .4 
mm. wide. They darken before hatching. Jack Pine (Pinus banksiana) (divart- 
cata) alone was attacked. (See figure of moth and work of larva.) 


THE WInLow AND PopLar Curcunio (Cryptorhynchus lapatht). 


Once more we have found adults of this species in the spring in the nurseries. 
The excessively wet weather prevented cur watching them to see whether they 
laid any eggs. The insect has been reported from the following places in addition 
to those given in my last year’s account of it: Port Elgin in a nursery, Beachville, 
Strathroy and Lake Simcoe district. Mr. George Matieu, has also informed me 
that he has taken it on Populus deltoides in a nursery at Berthierville in Quebec. 


Fruit-TrEE Lear-rouier: (Tortric (Cacoecia) argyrospila). 


Up to the present time there have been no reports of the presence of this pest 
in any other orchards than those mentioned in my paper on Apple Leaf-rollers last 
year. I visited two of these orchards this year in June and July. In the orchard 
near Hamilton, the insect seems to have largely disappeared, in the other orchard 
—the large block of 60 acres in Norfolk County—it still persists, and has now 
spread throughout all the trees. J have had no chance to visit this orchard since 
the eggs were laid, and so form an opinion on the amount of destruction the insect 
is likely to do next year. The foliage in the orchard this year was kept heavily 
covered with nearly double strength of arsenicals, but the result showed clearly 
that arsenicals alone would not control this pest. Nine or ten acres of spy trees 
which formed the worst infested part last year, were sprayed this spring before 
the buds burst with Scalecide, and were noticeably freer from injury than the 
unsprayed parts. The owner believes that in spite of the cost, he will have to use 
Scalecide on the whole orchard next spring. In the orchard near Hamilton, the 
worst infested block was also sprayed with Scalecide, and apparently this was the 
reason for the great decrease there in the number of the larve. 


_ THE OBLIQUE-BANDED LEAF-ROLLER (Tortria (Cacoecia) rosaceana). 


~ The following additional data was obtained on this pest: 

1. The number of eggs that may be laid by a single female is much greater 
than we had suspected. One female laid one large and two small clusters, or a 
little over 300 eggs in all. The highest number of eggs we found in a single cluster 
was 175; the average seemed to be about 100. 

®. This species in Ontario is partly single brooded and partly double brooded. 
In our cages all the larve reared from the eggs laid on leaves in June and early 
July fed for a short time on the foliage, skeletonizing it very much in the way the 
Pear Slug skeletonizes pear and cherry leaves, and then while still not farther 
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advanced than the second instar each larva spun about itself a little silken case or 
hibernacula. I examined some of these hibernacula on August 26th, and found the 
larvee still healthy and looking the same as when the cases were constructed. Some 
of the hibernacula were on very small twigs and were situated alongside the 
terminal bud; others on these same twigs were jn the axil of the leaves, but attached 
to the twig not to the leaf ;/others were situated on larger branches in various posi- 
tions. ‘The latter were usually about the shape of a bud scale and dark on the 
outside, lined with white silk and easily mistaken for the hibernacula of the Bud 
Moth. The former were usually whitish in color, from 3 to 5 mm. long and about 
{ mm. in diameter. 

It is clear, however, that not all the larvee of this ‘brood formed hibernacula, 
because throughout most of August we found larve, some a little more than half 
grown, others full grown, and from these we reared adults. We also found adults 
at Guelph, and at Grimsby, up to September 27th. To make sure there was no 
mistake we sent these to Mr. August Busck, who verified our determination. Un- 
fortunately our naving to shift our quarters from Grimsby to Guelph at the end 
of August, prevented us from carrying the hfe-history through. Prof. Herrick, 
however, states that there is no doubt that eggs are laid in the fall on the bark 
and that these winter. 

Mr, A. G. Dustan, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, in the 1915 report of the 
Nova Scotia Entomological Society, states that the insect in Nova Scotia winters 
in the immature larval stage in hibernacula. He seems to imply that this is the 
only stage in which it winters there. 


RED-NECKED AGRILUS (Agrilus ruficollis). 


A red raspberry plantation near Grimsby was much injured by the larve of 
this insect ; the injury was much greater than I had ever seen before.. Approximately 
25 per cent. of all the canes were infested, and in consequence the crop was lessened 
to about that extent. An examination of the new canes at the middle of August 
showed that the injury next year would be as great as this year. Since the adults 
do not emerge until long after the leaves are out, and since the tops of a large 
percentage of the infested canes die before the adults leave them a very helpful 
means of control would evidently be to go through the plot about a month after the 
leaf buds burst and remové these canes, cutting them low down to be sure of not 
missing any of the insects in them, and then burn all the cut canes promptly. The 
tendency of this pest to localize itself was well shown by the fact that it was doing 
very little injury in any of the surrounding plantations of the same or different 
varieties. 


APPLE CAPSIDS oR MIRIDS. 


Some further study of certain points about these Leaf-bugs has been made 
and the following data obtained: 

1. Neurocolpus nubilus, or the Clouded Leaf-bug as we may call it, has almost 
disappeared from the large Norfolk apple orchard where it had been very abun- 
dant for several years. On July 9th in a half day spent in the orchard I saw only 
15 of these. The disappearance was not due to lack of eggs for many of these 
had been laid last summer. It may have been due to the very wet weather this 
spring. 

: 2. In at least some of the Selon pnp mendax, the so-called False Red- 
bug, was much less numerous than last year. One of these orchards had been sprayed 
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with a tobacco extract and was almost totally free from the pest. The spraying 
doubtless helped to bring about this result. 

3. The eggs of Neurocolpus nubilus do not hatch until more than a week 
after the blossoms drop, or in fact until after the Codling Moth spray has been 
applied. This was true last year as well as this year. The first nymph seen this 
year was on June 9th. The two species of Red-bug, Heterocordylus malinus and 
Lygidea mendax, began to hatch a week or more before the blossoms opened. The 
most practical time to spray for these latter two is just after the blossoms fall, 
combining tobacco extract with the Codling Moth spray for the purpose. This date, 
however, would be worthless against Newrocolpus nubilus as it would still be in 
the egg stage, Moreover, as we discovered last year, tobacco extract even at three 
times the usual strength for green aphids is ineffective against this pest; for it 
merely stupefies the nymphs and they soon recover. A soap solution, such as one 
pound of Sunlight soap to 10 gallons of rain water was found satisfactory. 

4. ‘The time of the appearance of the adults of the different species this year 
as observed by us was as follows: 

Heterocordylus malinus, June 23rd in the cages, a few a little earlier in the: 
orchard. 

Lygidea mendax, June 29th, 

Paracalocoris colon, July 6th. 

Neurocolpus nubilus, July 10th. 

5. Apparently Lygus communis, Knight, n. s., the troublesome False Tar- 
nished Plant-bug of New York, and Apple Green Bug of Nova Scotia if present 
in Ontario plays no part, or a very small part, in injuring apples and -pears. 
Lygus invitus occurs almost everywhere, but as shown by Knight does not attack 
fruit trees. / 


Loca PsEsts. 


Melon Aphis (Aphis gossypii) was very abundant and destructive on melon 
plants in Kent County. 

Beet Leaf-miner (Pegomyia vicina) injured severely the foliage of mangolds 
north of Brockville. 

Corn Seed-maggot (Pegomyia fusciceps) nearly destroyed some fields of beans 
in Prince Edward County. The fields had been in sod. 

Zebra Caterpillar (Mamestra picta) was abundant enough on turnips in part 
of Peel County to be an important pest. 

Hickory Leaf-roller (Hulia juglandana) was very common on hickory trees 
in some parts of the Niagara district. 

American ‘Tent-caterpillars (Malacosoma americana), though rapidly 
diminishing in numbers east of Toronto, were very abundant at Oakville and Port 
Credit, and also in parts of Norfolk and Lambton Counties. 

Blackberry Leaf-miner (Metallus bethunei) attacked in considerable numbers 
the blackberry foliage at Vineland. 

Pear Slug (Hriocampoides limacina) was conspicuous by its absence in the 
Grimsby district. | 
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THREE IMPORTANT GREENHOUSE PESTS RECENTLY INTRODUCED 
INTO CANADA. 


ArTHuR Gipson, CHlEF ASSISTANT ENTOMOLOGIST, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OTTAWA. 


It is important that attention be directed at this meeting to three serious 
greenhouse pests which have recently been introduced into Canada, namely, the 
Florida Fern Caterpillar, the Chrysanthemum Midge, and the Rose Midge. 


THe Fiorma Fern CaterPiLiar, Callopistria (Hripus) floridensis Gn. 


This southern insect which was described from Florida in 1852 has occasion- 
ally been recorded as a serious greenhouse pest. In the Year Book of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1908, the Bureau of Entomology records 
important losses in greenhouses in Washington, [.C., one florist reporting damage 
to ferns to the extent of $4,000. This is apparently the first record of this insect 
as an economic pest. In addition to being destructive in the District of Columbia, 
this insect has since been recorded as doing serious damage to ferns in the States 
of Florida, New Jersey, Illinois, Georgia and Ohio. The caterpillar is also believed 
to have océurred on ferns in Louisiana. Hampson’ records the species from 
Florida, Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Bahamas, Jamaica, Cuba, Haiti, Sta. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Venezuela, Br. Guiana, Brazil and S. Trinidad. 

_ The first occurrence of the Florida Fern Caterpillar in Canada was noted in 
September, 1915, in the greenhouse of Mr. A. M. Barton, Weston, Ont. The 
caterpillars were found on some ferns imported from Chicago, and the insect had 
doubtless been introduced with such shipment. During the winter of 1915-16 we 
had an opportunity of studying the life-history of the insect and observing its 
habits. Recently Mr. Hall, of Messrs. Hall and Robinson, forwarded to us speci- 
mens of the larve from their Montreal West greenhouses, where they were first 
observed in September, 1916. | 


LIFE-HISTORY. 
The gq. 


We have been unable to secure eggs of the moth, either by searching in the 
greenhouse referred to or from living moths kept under observation in captivity. 
Mr. C. E. Petch, Field Officer of the Branch, and the writer have both examined 
ferns which were being destroyed, as has also Mr. Barton, without any eggs being 
detected. Davis’ describes the ege (laid in confinement) as “circular in section, 
about one-fiftieth of an inch in diameter, slightly flattened, ribbed longitudinally 
and transversely,” and states that in color it “is pale greenish with a faint 
yellowish tint, much resembling the color of the new fern fronds.” The same 
author states that in confinement the moths deposited their eggs singly on the under 
surface of the new leaves. Weiss records an incubation period of from five to 
seven days. 


EE, 


4Cat. Lep. Phalaenae in the Brit. Museum, Vol. VII., p. 549. 
227th Report State Entomologist of Illinois. 
‘Can, wnt, sUVIT. 23: 


The Florida Fern Caterpiilar, Callopistria floridensis Gn. 


Fig. 1——Two forms of larva. . Fig. 5—Male moth. , 
Fig. 2.—Cocoon. Fig. 6—Boston fern plant, showing in- 
Fig. 3.—Moth at rest. jury by larve. 
Fig. 4.—Female moth. Fig. 7.—Tip of frond destroyed by larve. 


. (Original. ) 


(112) 
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Description of Larval Stage. 


During January, February and March, 1916, several lots of larvae represent- 
ing various stages were received at Ottawa. Froim these the following notes were 
made: 

frst Instar. Length 3 min. Body pale green, no markings. Head con- 
colorous with body, ocelli black. Tubercles black, conspicuous, each with a single, 
rather long hair. Thoracic feet semi-translucent; prolegs concolorous with body. 
Spiracles black. 

Second Instar. Length 5.6 mm. Head paie green, shining, of a glassy 
appearance, ocelli black, mandibles reddish. Body pale green with the following 
rather indistinct stripes: addorsal, subdorsal, and a stigmatal hand, all pale whitish 
in color. About midway between tubercles ii and iii is a rather wide, conspicuous, 
blackish band. Tubercles black, seta dark. Feet concolorous with body. 

Third Instar.. Length 9 mm. The larva in this instar is similar to second 
instar but the longitudinal stripes are now quite distinct, the addorsal being 
sinuous in outline. Spiracles pale yellowish, rimmed with aplack. 

Fourth Instar. Length 14 mm. Head gree, cheeks pale brownish, clypeus 
margined on outer sides with blackish. Body grecn with a more or less yellowish 
reflection. All the markings distinct: addorsal and lateral stripes and stigmatal 
hand yellowish, the two former quite sinuous in outline. ~ Subdorsal stripe 
margined below, as before, with a blackish band. Thoracic shield margined 
anteriorly with black. Spiracles yellow, black rimmed. Feet concolorous with 
body. 

Iifth Instar. Mature Larva. Length 28 mm. Head reddish brown, re- 
ticulate with dark brown; clypeus with pale margins; ocelli black; epicranium 
adjoining clypeus brownish; a noticeable pale space without markings is present 
immediately above base of each antenna. The color of the body is now totally 
different, being raw umber, with a faint greenish tinge. The stripes are in- 
conspicuous unless examined with a lens and of a sordid yellowish-white color. 
All are sinuous in outline. Tubercles blackish, each distinctly surrounded with 
a ring of sordid yellowish-white; setze blackish; spiracles pure white with black 
rim. Between tubercles i and 11 there is-a conspicuous yellowish-white spot, and 
on each segment midway between the stigmatal band, and subdorsal stripe, a lateral 
row of the same colored spots. The skin below spiracles is also spotted and streaked 
irregularly. The stigmatal band on the thoracie segments is partly filled with 
pale yellow, particularly on segment 2 and in the anterior half of this segment the 
color is white instead of yellow. Anterior edge of thoracic shield dark brown, 
forming a distinct band. Thoracic feet shining, pale brown; prolegs dull, con- 
colorous with venter. Length when mature 33 mm. 

The above notes were made upon a single larva received on March 1, which 
was collected with many others by Mr. Petch on February 29. 

In February (1916) several larve in last stage were received from Mr. Barton. 
All but one were green, the exception being of a dull reddish color. In the send- 
ing from Mr. Petch, received on March 1, several instars were represented. All 
these specimens were also green, with the exception of two, one of the latter being 
a dull brown and the other a beautiful reddish-chocolate color. The mature 
specimens were described as follows :— 

Green larve.—Length 32 mm. Body yellowish-green. Markings as follows: 


An addorsal line, a subdorsal line, a lateral line, and a rather indistinct stigmatal 


1According to Ridgeway, Nomenclature of Colors, 1912. 
8 F.S. 
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band, all whitish-green in color. In some specimens the skin between the sub- 
dorsal line and the lateral line is of a darker green color and for this reason con- 
trasts rather strongly. Close to the spiracles there are one or two blackish spots 
on each of the central segments. On the thoracic segments and, in some in- 
dividuals, on the two or three posterior segments, these spots are more frequent 
and form a distinct, uneven band, widest on the thoracic segments on segment 2. 
The color of the intersegmental folds particularly on dorsum is yellow, spiracles 
cream-colored, ringed with black. Thoracic shield slightly paler than color of 
dorsum and having a distinct band of black along anterior edge, which joins with 
the band on sides of thoracic segments. Ventral area glaucous. The head varies 
in color from pale green with a light tinge of reddish-brown on, cheeks to a decided 
reddish-brown over whole upper portion of cheeks; clypeus bordered on either 
side with a blackish, rather indistinct, band; mandibles reddish; ocelli blackish, a 
blackish patch above ocelli. 

Brown larva.—Length when extended 87 mm. Head same as in green speci- 
mens, but with brown reticulations. Body dull velvety brown with a purplish 
reflection. Longitudinal lines pale whitish, indistinct. Tubercles blackish, 
circled with pale whitish. Spiracles cream-colored. The lateral spots close to the 
spiracles which were black in the green larve are in this specimen white and con- 
spicuous, continuing as a striking band on the thoracic segments. Thoracic feet 
reddish-brown; prolegs concolorous with venter. 

Reddish-chocolate larva.—Similar in general to the dull brown larva but 
having a wide continuous white stigmatal band, as shown in figure 1, page 112. 

On March 27 another mature green specimen was described as follows: 
Length at rest 28 mm. Head 2.8 mm. wide, yellowish-brown; clypeus paler; 
ocelli black. Body green, slightly darker than the leaves of Boston fern. Stripes 
yellowish-white as in other specimens. Stigmatal band with more yellow than 
dorsal and subdorsal stripes and with white areas on first two thoracic segments. 
Spiracles more or less surrounded with dark purplish-red, particularly on central 
. segments. Thoracic shield paler than body. Venter pale green. 

From the above notes it will be seen that the larve varied considerably, par- 
ticularly in color. Such variation has also been noted by Davis’ and Chittenden.’ 
The former, referring to such variation, says: “ There are two types of the full- 
grown caterpillars, one apple-green and the other velvety black, the former pre- 
dominating.” As indicated above, the dark-colored specimens which we examined 
were of a dull brown color, none were black. The band which extends across 
the front of the thoracic shield is very distinct and constant, and should serve as a 
characteristic mark to determine the species. 


Description of Cocoon and Pupa. 


Most of the larve under study were kept in a large breeding cage in which 
an average sized Boston fern was placed. When the specimens in such cage reached 
maturity they left the plant and made earthen cocoons (Fig. 2, page 112), on 
the surface of the soil. The earth chosen for the making of the cocoon is held 
together by many strands of silk which gives the structure considerable strength. 
It is by no means fragile, as are the earthen cocoons of our common cutworms 
belonging to the genus Fuvoa. In length the cocoon varies from 18 to 20 mm. 
and in width from 6 to 7 mm. , 


‘Davis, J. J., 27th Report of the State Entomologist of Illinois, 1912, p. 91. 
*Chittenden, F. H., Bulletin No.-125, U.S. Bureau of Entomology, 1913, p. 7. 
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Pupa.—Length 12-15 mm., 5-6 mm. wide; shining reddish brown, darker at 
posterior end; cremaster two-spinned, the spines short, stout, and projecting out- 
wardly towards the venter. Wing-covers prominent and slightly wrinkled. 


Length of Larval and Pupal Stages. 


The larva described in the five instars, received at Ottawa on March 1, was, 
as noted, 3 mm. in length, and undoubtedly a day, or at the most 2 days in 
age. It reached maturity on March 26, on which date it began to make its cocoon. 
By the morning of March 29 the pupa was formed. Another larva also began to 
make its cocoon on the same day and in this instance too the pupa was formed on 
the morning of March 29. The larval period, therefore, was about 27 days. 

These larvee had been kept separately in specimen tubes in which there was 
some earth. Hach spun its cocoon on the side of the tube which rested on the 
earth in the breeding cage. Only sufficient of the earth was used by each larva to 
make a suitable cover, the glass furnishing the bottom, so to speak, of the cocoon. 
The obtaining of the length of the pre-pupal period, therefore, was a simple 
matter. 

A moth emerged on April 12 from one of the two pupe mentioned, the pupal 
period in this instance being 14 days. The second pupa died. Moths from other 
pup emerged during the period April 1 to 10. 


Description of the Moth. 


The moth is a rather striking species and quite different from any other form 
found in Canada. At first glance it reminds one of certain species of the old 
genus Plusia. The fore-wings in general are brown, with a darker velvety, rather 
V-shaped costal area near the centre of the wings. ‘Towards the apex of the wings 
and at the base of each wing the color is also dark brown. Some specimens are, 
in general, of a darker brown shade than others. The markings on the wings are 
shown in the figure herewith. (Figs. 4, 5, page 112.) The bands across the fore- 
wings are whitish tinged with pink. The hind wings are of a uniform paler 
brown color, ighter towards the base. The body corresponds in general to the 
color of the wings. In the male there is a conspicuous widening of the antenne 
near the head. ‘The legs are conspicuously tufted. With the wings expanded the 
moth measures from about 30 to 34 mm. . 


Habits. 


Food Plants. The ferns attacked in Mr. Barton’s greenhouses, Weston, Ont., 
were Boston, Whitmani and Scotti. Mr. Petch visited the greenhouses on February 
29 and found that over 75 per cent. of the fronds had been destroyed. In the 
Montreal West greenhouse the same varieties were attacked, about 200 plants being 
more or less injured. 

Nature of Injuries. ‘The caterpillars are very active feeders and when several 
occur on a single plant they soon effect serious damage. Like other noctuid larve 
they prefer the young and tender leaves but will readily attack the older and 
larger leaves, and even eat into the more tender portions of the stems. In an ex- 
perimental cage one frond measuring 16 inches in length was entirely denuded by 
one last stage larva in four days. Mr. Petch, at the time of his visit in February, 
noticed that the smaller larve when disturbed dropped from the plants by means 
of a silken thread. They were found feeding early in the afternoon. In report- 
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ing upon the injury he referred specially to the destruction of the growing tips of 
the fronds before they unroll (see fig. 7, page 112). 

On May 10 I visited Mr. Barton’s greenhouses and examined his stock of 
ferns which had been attacked by the caterpillars. They were, indeed, an un- 
saleable lot, the fronds of most of them being eaten to a greater or less extent and in 
many instances the plants almost. entirely defoliated. Many had been des- 
troyed to-the extent shown in figure 6, page 112. Mr. Barton informed me 
that when the outbreak was at its height from three to a dozen larve could be 
shaken from a plant growing in a 5-inch pot. <A large stock, particularly of Boston 
ferns, were in the houses, very few of which had been sold during the entire winter. 
Mr. Barton estimated that his loss would easily total one thousand dollars. 

When not feeding the caterpillars rested on the stems. chiefly towards the 
base of the plants. The moths being nocturnal in habit are seldom seen during 
the day time. 

On Navember 4, 1916, I again visited Mr. Barton and found that the insect 
had re-appeared in the greenhouse. The latest month in spring during which cater- 
pillars were found in the greenhouses was June. During the summer 2,500 ferns 
were placed outside in a cold frame, no ferns being kept in the greenhouses during 
the summer of 1916. About the middle of August the caterpillars were noticed 
to he destroying the ferns in the cold frame. About 2,000 ferns, in fact, were so 
badly infested that they were destroyed. The remaining ferns from the cold 
frame were brought into the greenhouse about October 1st and it was on these 
plants that the caterpillars were feeding at the time of my visit on November 4. 

Towards the end of ‘November, 1916, Messrs. Hall and Robinson, Montreal 
West, Que., informed us that they also observed the caterpillars feeding outside: 
in a cold frame, the plants attacked being Holly Ferns and also Pteris albolineata 
and P. winsetti. 


MEANS oF CONTROL. 


The following methods of control were adopted in the Weston greenhouse: 

Tobacco Smoke. In January fumigation with tobacco smoke was tested twice 
within twenty-four hours, the strength in each experiment being two pounds of 
tobacco stems to 16,000 cubic feet of space. At the time of the fumigations many 
larvee were present. Two days later Mr. Barton could not find a single caterpillar, 
dead or alive, and he thought at the time that the fumigation had proved entirely 
successful. Later (February 24, 1916), however, the caterpillar re-appeared, but 
he reported that such fumigation would not be then possible owing to the fact that 
the houses contained many small seedlings. 

Fiandpicking. Uarge numbers of the larve were destroyed by handpicking 
in the Weston house. On oceasions the pots were shaken individually and the 
caterpillars which dropped immediately destroyed. In the United States, also, 
this rather laborious method has been successfully used. When the shaking is 
done over the ground the caterpillars are simply crushed with the foot as they 
fall. 

As mentioned above the moths are nocturnal in habit. Oftentimes specimens 
may be disturbed in the house or may be attracted to a bright light hung in the 
evening near infested plants. An endeavour, of course, should be made to des- 
troy all specimens seen. | 

Arsenate of Lead. Jxperiments with arsenate of lead did not prove success- 
ful. ‘Two sprayings at the strength of one-half pound of arsenate of lead to ten 


~ 


The Chrysanthemum Midge, Diarthronomyia hypogaea H. Lw., and the Rose Midge, 
Dasyneura rhodophaga Coq. 


Fig. 1—Galls on leaves of chrysanthe- Fig. 3—The egg, larva and puparium of 
mum resulting from the attack the Rose ‘Midge. 
of the Chrysanthemum Midge. Fig. 4.—Showing rose bud destroyed by 
fie 22-1 ne Chrysanthemum Midge, larve of the Rose Midge. 


much enlarged. 
Figs. 1, 2 and 4 original; 3 redrawn after ‘Webster. 
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gallons of water were applied at an interval of five days. Later the plants were 
again sprayed twice at double the above strength, but even at this latter strength 
control was not secured. In addition, too, the white deposit remaining from such 
sprayings was difficult to remove even with forceful watering. 

Pyrethrum Insect Powder. Sprayings with fresh pyrethrum insect powder 
in the strength of two and one-half ounces to five gallons of water were recom- 


mended. In New Jersey‘ the following spray has proved successful: 


Hresh pyrethrum insect powder ..;. 0.40) 1 ounce. 
Common laundry: soaps... ee 4 ounce. 
Weber. ye 79027 0 Maleate i, Sek nga pn hs Moar ee ne 1 gallon. 


The soap should be dissolved in a small quantity of warm: water after which 
the insect powder and water should be added to make up one gallon of mixture. 
One large fern grower applied such a spray once a week for five or six weeks. 
The insect powder applied dry by means of a bellows also gave satisfactory results. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM MIDGB, Prarthronomyia hypogaa H.Lw. 


In 1915* the Chrysanthemum Midge was found to be thoroughly established 
in a large greenhouse at Ottawa. -It had undoubtedly been introduced on some 
chrysanthemum plants imported from the United States. In addition to the 
Ottawa infestation we have recently received infested material from a florist in 
Victoria, B.C. This latter outbreak occurred in the greenhouse of Mr. A, J. 
Woodward, and the injury was first noticed in August, 1915, on chrysanthemums 
growing outside as well as within the greenhouse. Although these two occurrences 
are the only Canadian records we have, it would not, of course, be surprising to 
learn of other greenhouses being infested. Felt’ states that he has received the 
insect from the States of Michigan, California, and! Oregon, and the same author 
has recntly informed me* that during the present year (1916) he also received 
the species from the States of South Dakota, Washington and Delaware. The 
pest is, therefore, widely distributed in North America. In referring to its 
“Distribution and future probabilities ” Felt’ says: “This species has been 
recorded from central and southern Kurope, and, as stated above, it has already 
become established in several widely separated localities in this country, probably 
by the shipment of infested plants or cuttings. It was very likely brought to 
America without the normal quota, of parasites and for a time at least it may prove 
to be a somewhat difficult insect to control, though it would seem as if the native 
parasites of our large and varied gall midge fauna might in time prey most success- 
fully upon this midge.” 

/ LIFE-HISTORY. 


The Hgq. 
The egg is small and in color pale orange; in shape elongate-oval. It is des- 
cribed by Felt as “ Reddish-orange, length .15 mm., diameter .03 mm., the ex- 
tremities narrowly rounded.” 


On April 8, 1916, a female was enclosed with a small plant beneath a bell 
jar. While under observation she was most active running about on the new leaves, 


*Weiss, H. B., Can. Ent., XLVIII, 141. 
*46th Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont., 1915, 14. 
*31st Rep. N.Y. State Entomologist, 51, 
“In litt., 16 Oct., 1916. 

*3lst Rep. N.Y. State Entomologist, 54. 
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the favorite places chosen for oviposition being the leat hairs near the crevices 
between the young forming leaves. Repeatedly the female would come back to 
apparently the same spot. With the exception of an absence of seven minutes, the 
female was observed to be actively engaged in such conduct for a period of twenty- 
seven minutes. On another occasion eggs were found near the tip of another 
plant, and were laid, as Felt has already recorded, along the surface of the leaf 
among the leaf hairs. On one occasion (October 27, 1916), in the Ottawa grecn- 
house a string of extruded eggs was found attached to a dead female which had not 
been able to free itself from the gall, and other eggs laid among the leaf hairs were 
present on the gall. Altogether 44 eggs were counted. The length of the egg 
stage is estimated by Felt to be probably twenty-four hours or less. ; 


The Larva. 


The mature larva is very similar to that of other cecidomyids; in color it 1s 
yellowish, or yellowish-orange, in shape plump, rounded at either end, the segments 
being distinct; in length about 1 mm. 


The Pupa. 


The pupa is about 1.75 mm. in length. The abdomen is whitish or pale- 
yellowish; thorax and wing covers pale yellowish-brown, cephalic horns distinct, 
eyes showing black; leg-cases whitish or pale yellowish. 


The Adult. 
(Fig. 2, page 117.) 


The midge is a small two-winged fly, the length of the body being about 
1.75 mm. The wings are transparent, the margins being light yellowish. © The 
body is mostly of an orange color, the legs yellowish. 


The Gall. 


The gall is a conspicuous oval-shaped swelling, in length from about 2 mm. te 
2.5 mm. It is often slightly paler than the color of the leaf or stem upon which 
it occurs, but on some plants particularly on the stems it is concolorous and incon- 
spicuous. When the flies have emerged the galls are readily seen, particularly on 
the older leaves, owing to their having turned yellowish or whitish in color. 


Habits. 


Food Plants. In. the Ottawa greenhouse all varieties of chrysanthemums 
were seemingly attacked. A large number of different varieties were being grown 
and the kinds which were noted to have been most freely attacked are the following: 
Chrysolora, Naomah, Radoelii, Ramapo, Hortus Tolsoms, Mrs. Clay Frick, De: 
cember Gem, Madam G. Rivol, Dr. Enguehardt, Anna, Pacific Supreme, Early 
Snow, Elberon, Ursula Griswold, Aesthetic and Etherington. The varieties Bob 
Pulling, Gertrude Peers, Daily Mail, Oconta} Mrs. G. C. Kelly, W. Wood Mason, 
F. T. Quilleton, and E. T. Quittington were fairly free from injury. All of the 
above varieties are, of course, the blended product of Chrysanthemum indicum and 
C. morifolium, both of which grow wild in China and Japan. 

In the Victoria greenhouse these varieties were infested: Smith’s Advance, 
Halliday, Ivory, Polepheum, Chrysolora, Bonnafon, Wm. Turner, Western King, 
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Mrs. Thompson, . Englehart, various Pompons. Of these varieties Smith’s 

Advance, Ivory, Bonnafon, Wm. ‘l'urner, Western King, and Englehart were 

_ practically ruined, 

Felt’ states that the insect has heen recorded from central and southern Europe 
as infesting Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, C. corymbosum, C. atratum, C. 
japonicum and CO. myconis. In America the pest was first noticed on the variety 
known as Mistletoe. 

Nature of Injury. The gall (fig. 1, page 117) which is caused by the larva 
irritating the plant tissues occurs commonly on various portions of the chrysanthe-. 
mum plants. In the Ottawa greenhouse the galls were commonly found on the 
leaves, stems and buds. The galls at one time were so abundant on some young 
plants as to entirely deform them, as a result of which development was largely 
stopped and no flowers borne. Many of the single-stemmed plants show con- 
spicuous malformation of the stem resulting from early attack of the insect. In 
the material received from the Victoria greenhouse the galls were found freely on 
the stems and leaves. On some of the terminal leaves the presence of the insect in 
conspicuous numbers had prevented growth and the leaves were clumped together 
in more or less rosette fashion. 


MEANS oF ContRot. 


In the Ottawa greenhouse some control work was conducted under the im- 
mediate direction of Mr. J. McKee. The greenhouse was fumigated during the 
winter of 1915-16 with hydrocyanic acid gas about once every month. Such 
fumigation destroyed the adults. The house was also fumigated with tobacco. 
The cuttings from the stools were dipped before potting (in early December) in 
nicotine solution in the strength of 34 of an ounce to one gallon of water: the 
plants were dipped a second time when repotted from 214-inch pots to 4-inch pots, 
and a third time when transferred from 4-inch pots to 6-inch pots. During July 
and August (1916) the chrysanthemums were sprayed with nicotine,in the same 
strength, every three weeks. Since the first. week of September to the present date 
(October 16, 1916), the house has been fumigated with tobacco once every ten days. 

While the midge is still present in the greenhouse, it is by no means the pest 
it was in 1915. The above treatment has undoubtedly kept the insect down. 

In Mr. Woodward’s greenhouse in Victoria, B.C., the following remedies were 
tested: During the first week of treatment the plants were fumigated with Black 
Leaf 40 every night: in the following week they were fumigated three times, and 
sprayed twice with Campbell’s Nico Soap; during the third and fourth week the 
plants were fumigated twice each week and spraved once each week. Mr. Wood- 
ward reported that as a result of this one month’s treatment he had succeeded in 
killing many adults, and thought he was slowly getting the insect under control. 
The fumigation he reported was used as strong as the plants would stand without 
burning the foliage. 


THE Rose Mince, Dasyneura rhodophaga Coq. 


In the report of the Dominion Entomologist for the year ending March 81st, 
1915, a brief mention is made of the occurrence of this pest at London, Ont., 
specimens of the infested shoots of the variety Mrs. J. Laing having been received 
at Ottawa in July, 1914. This was apparently the first record of the Rose Midge 
in Canada. The grower reported that the buds on about 300 plants in his rose 


*31st Report of the State Entomologist, New York, 1915, ». Si 
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garden had been injured, (see fig. 4, page 117). The following summer the pest 
was again present in the same garden and Mr. W. A. Ross, Field Officer of the 
Branch, obtained infested material and reared the adults. Some of the latter 
were forwarded to Dr. Felt who confirmed the determination of the insect. Re- 
garding the injury, Mr. Ross reported: “ All ‘ Hybrid Perpetuals’ and ‘ Hybrid 
Teas’ are subject to attack. Mrs. John Laing is apparently the most susceptible 
variety. HH. T’s with strong terminal shoots like those of Killarney are partially 
immune. All the Polyantha, Bourbons, Hybrid China, Noisette and Wichuraiana 
roses appear to be immune.” 

: The only other outbreak of the insect in Canada is its occurrence at the present 
time (autumn of 1916) in the greenhouses of Miller & Sons, Toronto. Its work 
was first noticed in these latter houses in September (1916). The buds of the 
young shoots did not develop and on investigation it was found that they were 
being destroyed by the larve. The varieties of roses which have been severely 
ital in the Toronto greenhouses are Ophelia, M ilady and Stanley. The variety 
Richmond was very slightly attacked. Mr. Miller is of the opinion that the pest 
was introduced on rose bushes imported from Chicago, Ili. 

The first record of the Rose Midge in America was in 1886' when it was dis- 
covered to be effecting injury to greenhouse roses in the State of New Jersey. It 
was not until 1900, however, that the insect was described by Coquillett as 
Neocerata rhodopheaa: Since 1836 the midge has been reported from New York, 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts and Illinois. 

As the Rose Midge is one of the worst known pests of roses, florists in Canada 
should realize the danger of its being introduced into their houses. The Entomo- 
logical Branch will gladly assist growers in any way it can, and will appreciate 
the receipt of injured plants and information as to suspected occurrence of this 
ee It has been recorded that in a single year in two greenhouses in Chicago 

the Rose Midge has caused damage arated at $10,000. 


LIFE-HISTORY. 


But few observations have as yet been made in Canada on the life-history of 
the insect. In the State of Illinois its life- history was studied by the late F. M. 
Webster, and his observations were pupae in 1904°. Davis’ has also investigated 
the habits of the insect. 

The perfect insect, or midge, is two-winged and is closely related to the 
Chrysanthemum Midge. The female deposits its yellowish eggs, which are so small 
as to be hardly visible to the naked eye, beneath the sepals of the flower buds or 
between the folded leaves of the leaf buds. The egg period is recorded as being 
only two days. When the young, whitish, maggots hatch they at once begin to 
destroy the terminal leaves and the blossom buds, and in from about five to seven 
days they become mature and then leave the plant, (fig. 3, page 117), dropping 
to the soil whure they change to the pupal state. Webster has observed as many as 
twenty-five larva in a single blossom bud. Davis states that in summer the fly 
emerges about six days after pupation occurs. In greenhouses in Chicago the 
insect has been present from June until October or November in such numbers as 
to make it impossible to secure a single crop of flowers. During the colder winter 
months it is assumed that the insect is present in the pupal stage in the green- 
house soil. 


*Insect ‘Life, 1, 284. 

"Bull. 22, N.S., Div. of Ent., U.S., Dept. Agr., 47. 

*Bull. Illinois State Lab. of Nat. Hist., Vol. VII, pp. 15-25. 
427th Rep. State Ent., Illinois, 1912. 
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MEANS OF CONTROL. 


The question of controlling the insect has been discussed chiefly by Davis,’ 
who recommended two methods: (1) the growing of another crop, such as carna- 
tions, instead of roses for one year and (2) the thorough cleaning of the house in 
midwinter, at which time the insects are dormant in the soil, the plants to be 
removed and destroyed, all earth in which they have been grown and which may 
contain puparia to be also removed and deeply buried at some distance from the 
infested houses, and further that all rubbish beneath benches be also removed and 
the earth, floors and benches afterwards sprayed with a contact insecticide such as 
kerosene emulsion. - 

Fumigating greenhouses with hydrocyanic acid gas will, of course, destroy 
the flies, but such fumigation has not proved to be a practical remedy. In an 
infested house it is advisable to go over the plants every day, if possible, to remove 
the injured buds, which should afterwards be burned. 

As to controlling the insect in gardens, Mr. Wood tried many methods to 
exterminate it but found that the only satisfactory way was to cut off all the green 
shoots. Such cuttings, of course, should be burned promptly. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE CONTROL OF THE POPLAR AND WILLOW 
BORER (Cryptorhynchus lapathi Linn.). 


RoBERT MATHESON, ItHaca, N.Y. 


The Poplar and Willow Borer is a serious pest in nurseries of New York State - 
and at present is doing much damage. It is also a serious pest to ornamental 
poplars and willows, including basket willows. ‘The most extensive depredations 
of this pest occur in nurseries where large blocks of these trees are grown, and in 


Cryptorhynchus lapathi. Adult. Egg puncture at side of lenticel. 


some cases the annual loss is very considerable. During the past three years, as 
time would permit, control experiments have been conducted in two of our large 
nurseries. This work has been made possible through the courtesy of the pro- 
prietors, and to them I desire to express my thanks. 


~ 


27th Rep. State Ent. Ill., 111. 
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Although considerable biological data have been gathered in the course of this 
work, only the control experiments and their results wil be discussed here. Since 
the publication of Schoene’s work in Bulletin 286 of the New York Experiment 
Station, at Geneva, very little has been done in reference to this insect. As the 
result of his work he recommended the use of Bordeaux mixture containing an 
arsenical. This spray should be applied during Jate July in order to destroy the 
adults which feed indiscriminately on the bark of the trees. Owing to the diffi- 
culty of spraying nursery trees this recommendation has not been adopted, and I 
know of no experiments which have been conducted on a large scale in order to 
test the efficiency of this method. 

To present the method of experimentation more clearly a brief synopsis of the 
life cycle of C. lapathi Linn. is necessary. Tne eggs are deposited in August, 
September and October in two or three-year-old stock in the nursery rows. I did 
not succeed in finding eggs in younger stock: The eggs are laid exclusively in the 
corky portions of the tree, just below the surface of the bark near the cambium 


Egg in situ. Larva, just hatched. 


layer. They were found most commonly around Jenticels, near buds and branches, 
or in growths caused by pruning. These eggs hatch in late August, September and 
October. The young grubs feed on the bark and grow slightly before hibernation. 
In these small eae just below the surface of “ane outer bark, the young larvee 
pass the winter. Feeding begins early in the spring, the larve attacking the 
cambium layer and often girdling the trees. In late June they bore into the heart 
of the trees, forming the pupal’cells. Pupation takes place during July and the 
adults begin emerging in late July and August. The beetles feed for a short time 
before beginning to oviposit. 

Up to the time that the writer undertook work on this insect no efficient 
control measures had been devised. The general recommendations had heen the 
cutting out and destruction of infested trees. Schoene in Bulletin 286 of the New 
York Experiment Station stated that the use of arsenicals during July and August 
would poison the greater majority of the beetles and reduce infestations in nurseries. 
In practice it has been found that though Paris green and lead arsenates were used 
in large quantities it had no effect in reducing the annual loss. At the time (1914) 
the author began to look into this problem several large nurseries in New York 
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State had about concluded to cease raising Carolina poplars although there was a 
steady demand for such stock. 

Early observations led the writer to the conclusion that this insect-could be 
destroyed by some contact spray applied to the trunks of the trees in the autumn 
after the leaves have fallen, or in the spring before the young larve have begun 
actively feeding. This seemed very reasonable, owing to the quite exposed cen- 
dition of the young larve in their burrows. It seemed that some of the emulsions 
ought to penetrate the outer bark or be absorbed through the very small amount of 
frass at the entrance to the burrows and destroy them. With this conclusion, 
varying strengths of miscible oils and kerosene emulsion applied both in the fall 
and spring were experimented with. In order to secure a stronger penetrating 
fluid it was felt carbolineum avenarius ought to be given a thorough trial, but very 
little is known about the constituents of this preparation. Furthermore, very little 
is known as to its effects on actively growing or dormant trees. 

In the fall of 1913 seventy-six badly infested two-year-old poplar trees were 
secured and planted at the insectary. On December 1, 1913, part of this block was 
treated with scalecide at varying strengths and also a few trees with carbolincum 
and its emulsion’ as indicated in the table. This experiment was closely watched 
the following spring but no injury to the trees could be noted, except that the 
carbolineum treated trees did not seem so vigorous. However, they grew and are 
now (1916) large healthy trees. Examination and careful count of the burrows 
in all of the trees was made on June 17, 1914. The number of larvee-present per 
tree is shown in table I. 


* 


mr TABLE I. CryYpToRHYNCHUS LAPATHI, Linn. 
, . = Larvae 
4 | When No. ee, No. t |Percent. 
Treatment | Applied | Trees| Examined Infested eG aes Infested|I nfested 
Seslecide.1-5* =. 2.-35.. Dec.1, 1913; 10 (|June17, 1914 3 2.6 7 30 
scalecidael-so. ook ee, | PS 10 xe 4 i had 6 40 
Scalecide 1-10) fms. se he 10 es ve 225 3 70 
pcalecide, 1-12, eee of 10 me 8 1.9 2 80 
Scalecide 1-lparw ee oo a 10 ap 5 2 5 50 
Caroolinenin ol lay eose | = 2 si Oa aaa ene ere Ah 2 0 
Carbolineum Emulsion1 ie 2 ibe ft Rip eet Sac eas & 0 
ORECKh eR eee bee one Boo ae 5 10 2.6 12 45.5 


In the spring of 1914 a series of experiments was undertaken in a large nursery. 
Three-year-old stock was chosen as it was the most available at the time of doing 
the work. Badly infested trees were selected at one side of a large block which 
had been recently dug. Directly across the roadway was a block of young poplars. 
On March 31 scalecide, of varying strengths, carbolineum, and carbolineum emulsion 
were applied to the trunks from the ground up to the young growth. The day was 
fair but it began raining before the various treatments were completed. However, 
the rainfall was Shane so it should not have had any effect on the insecticidal 
qualities of the preparations. 

The treated trees were examined carefully on May 14, 1914. The various 
treatments had no effeet on the growth of the trees, ae: tree growing vigorously, 


‘The carbolineum emulsion was prepared as follows: 1 1b. sodium carbonate, 1 
quart hot water, 1 quart carbolineum avenarius. The sodium carbonate was dissolved 
in the hot water and the carbolineum was then added, stirring vigorously. 

*All dilutions are with water. 
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and their being no difference as far-as could be detected between the checks and 
those under experimentation. In the checks the larve were actively at work and 
their abundance was indicated by the amount of sawdust exuding from the numerous 
burrows. All the trees treated with different strengths of scalecide showed just as 
high a percentage of infestation as the checks. This preparation had no appreci- 
able effect. In the trees treated with carbolineum, either pure or as an emulsion, 
not a trace of infestation could be found. After searching for several hours one 
shrivelled and blackened larva was discovered in its burrow. However, it was not 
desirable to injure the trees too much by cutting into all suspicious egg punctures. 


ore) 


The girdling work of the larve on- Showing the beginning of the forma- 
nursery trees. tion of the pupal chamber. 


This experiment was again carefully examined on June 18 and confirmed . 
previous observations. The checks and those treated with scalecide were nearly all 
badly infested, many trees with as many as eight to ten borers present, while a few 
both in the treated and checks were apparently free. Those trees treated with 
carbolineum and its emulsion were growing even more vigorously than the un- 
treated ones, and not a single trace of the work of the borer in any one of the twelve 
treated trees could be discovered. These preparations colored the trunks of the 
trees a beautiful brown, but other than that no injury could be seen. 

Fearing that such a perfect control might be due to other causes than the effect 
of the treatment, a larger series of experiments was planned for the fall of 1914 
and spring of 1915. Discarding the miscible oils, kerosene emulsion was given a 
trial as it has been recommended for the control of the locust borer (Cyllene 
robinie). In a block of over 10,000 trees ready for digging in the fall of 1915 
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rows were selected at the end which showed the greatest amount of the feeding work 
of the beetles. On December 4, 1914, groups of twenty trees were each treated with 
pure kerosene emulsion, carbolineum and carbolineum emulsion. Rows were left 
between for checks. 'The material was applied directly to the trunks up to the 
younger growth. On April 9, 1915, twenty-five trees were treated with pure 
kerosene emulsion, fifty with carbolineum emulsion and twenty-eight with pure - 
carbolineum. Just previous to these treatments the trees in the whole block had 


Three pupal chambers in a small Pupa in its cell. 
3-year old nursery tree. 


been pruned carefully. ‘The material was carefully brushed over the trunks, cover- 
ing all the cut surfaces of the recently removed branches. 

The experiment was examined on June 28. The block as a whole showed a 
severe infestation, sawdust being present at the base of a great many trees, and this 
could be seen for a long distance down the nursery rows. In the rows treated 
with carbolineum or its emulsion no sawdust could be seen and the trees were 
vigorous growers, the trunks showing a beautiful brown color but not an indication 
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of borer work. The kerosene emulsion had no appreciable effect, nor did it injure 
the trees, though it was applied in large quantities. The treatments applied and 
results obtained may be quickly ascertained by consulting Table Il. Kerosene 
emulsion applied pure in the fall seems to have had some effect, but one cannot. 


Effects of borers on nursery stock. The tree in the centre is uninjured, and one 
year younger than the other two. Note the comparative size and beauty of 
uninjured tree.. 


safely draw conclusions. Thirty per cent. infestation is high, though the average 
number of larve per tree is a minimum. The carbolineum applied pure and its 
emulsion gave almost absolute control and seems to me a very simple and effective 
means of control under nursery conditions. 
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TABLE ie CRYPTORHYNCHUS LAPATHI, L|nn, 


Larvee 
ree When No. = : No. Not |Percent. 
Treatment | Applied ‘Trees Examined Infested erat Infested Infested 


Kerosene emulsion, (pure) Dee. 4,1914; 20 /June 28. 1915 
a as IApl. 9,1915} 25 we 


1 14 30 
2.25 9 64 


— 


6 

é 6 
Carbolineum............|Dec.4,1914) 20 f§ 0 va tac eee 20 0 
nS emulsion..../Apl.9,1915! 27 a 0) ete ee ee rai 0 
Carbolineum ee ea eee Oo AES oy 2 0 Sees 20 0 
a or 2 ewe ADI 0, 1UL 5) oO 2? 0 WPA At has |) ee 
Heel. cas here cae PO eee oe Ete on 56 2.4 60 48 .3 


The success of the preliminary experiments led to the tria] of the carbolineum 
treatthent on a commercial scale. In the fall of 1915 arrangements were made to 
treat two entire blocks of poplar trees in two large nurseries. This was mode 


One of many piles of discarded poplars in nursery. 


possible by the courtesy of the owners who provided all the material, help and 
necessary equipment, the writer taking charge of the work. Each block of trees 
contained approximately 14,000 trees. Owing to the excessive snowfall during the 
winter of 1915 and 1916 it was not possible to apply the carbolineum as early as 
was intended. Furthermore, it was also delayed somewhat in order that the trees 
should be pruned. . . 

On April 8, 1916, 21 rows in one block were treated. As the day was cold, 
threatening snow and sleet, the work was discontinued. During the following day 
over three inches of snow fell and the remainder of the block was not treated till 
April 13. In the meantime the borers had begun feeding, in fact were active since 
about the early days of April. The results of the treatment in this block are 
shown in the following table: : 


*$ 
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TABLE III. CRYPTORHYNCHUS LAPATHI, Linn. 


When | No. aes Oe No. Larve Not Per cent. 
Treatment Applied Trees Examined Infested | per tree | Infested | Infested 
: * 
Carbolineum .... Apl. 18,1916 5,000 (June 22, 1916 (0)* 0 POL 0 
: ces be 5S 0 O.00Gsuialy 205" * 1 1 PL GO Ie ores sae : 
RTEOSOLG ce eae hte Oy 1367 J0ne22, - *' 0 0 136 0 
| A VD eed | 0 0 136 0 
Pe erate terrochowe strats sins. a1 wdunezcas.: g 2 - 304 2.9 
' Payee ete 11 2 302 yo 


| | 
} | 


It will be seen from the above table that practically absolute control was 
secured with the carbolineum treatment. Unfortunately, the entire check row did 
not show a high percentage of infestation, but it is sufficient to indicate that the 
treatment was effective. In addition to the carbolineum a high grade creosote was 


Showing treated row on each side of a check. Note 
the almost black color of the treated rows. 


also tried in a limited way. The creosote also gave perfect control and this 
indicates well, for the row treated stood directly next the check row. The carbo- 
lineum gave the bark of the trees a beautiful brown appearance, but it in no way 
affected the vigor of the trees. This brownish coloration gradually becomes re- 
duced during the summer, but treated trees can be recognized easily at least three 


*In order to determine the infestation in the treated trees not all of the 14,000 trees 
were examined. Rows were selected, hewever, in different parts of the block and every 
tree examined carefully. In this way, 1,161 trees were closely scrutinized and not a sign 
of borer work could be found. Based on the result of this examination the figures in 
the table have been prepared. In the second examination a single larva was found at 
work on one of the treated trees, but as this was the rare exception the fact has been 
ignored in the percentage column. 
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years afterwards. Another point that should be brought out here is that the four 
trees-treated with carbolineum in my experimental plot in 1913 (Dec. 1, 1913), 
were not attacked during the summers of 1914 and 1915 and only a single larva 
was found in them during 1916. This would indicate that carbolineum treated 
+rees-are not readily selected by the females for oviposition, provided untreated 
trees are available. This point will be further investigated by the writer. 

The results of the treatment of the second block of about an equal number of 
trees are shown in the following table. 


TABLE IV. CrRYPTORHYNCHUS LAPATHI, Linn, 


When No. ‘ No. Larve Not Per cent. 
Treatment Applied Trees Examined Infested| per Tree | Infested | Infested 
= % 
Carbolineum....|/Apl. 12 & 13,, 14,000 |June 23, 1916 20 1,4 1,540 1.28 
1916 JOLY 320, os 20 14 1,540 1.28 
Checkin acawerss te eee ees 84 |June 23, ‘‘ 8 1 76 9.5 
rl) WY 2e ae 8 a4 76 9.5 
Check vc sats saicherie cto tee sles s 5p) ne co a 19 E2 536 3.42 
Julye2c0s oes 19 Le 536 3.42 


In this block we have extremely interesting results showing most conclusively 
the effectiveness of the carbolineum treatment. The author visited this nursery 
and showed the owner the method of treatment, but did not further supervise the 
work. In treating the trees the following day the workman failed in many cases to 
cover the base of the trees with the material, and also failed to apply it sufficiently 
high on the trunk. As a result all of the infestations, amounting to nearly 1.3 per 
cent., occurred either at the base or above the highest point of treatment. Another 
interesting point is in regard to the check row. This row running through the 
centre of the block contained 639 trees. When the owner saw the excellent results 
in the treated trees he thought why should he not save most of the check row. So 
on June 3, 4 or 5, he did not know the exact date, he treated 555 of the trees, leaving 
some at either end as a true check. The treatment,.even at. this late date, had a 
marked effect as shown by the percentage of infestation as found on June 23. 
During the first week in June all of the larve were still at work in the cambium 
layer and wherever sufficient material was applied most of the larve were killed. 
The trees then readily outgrew the injury. The carbolineum had no apparent effect 
in the retardation of growth. | 


METHOD oF APPLICATION. 


After many trials it was found that the simplest method of application was by 
the use of cotton waste. The carbolineum is non-injurious to the hands so each 
workman carried a small amount of the material in a dipper or tin can. The 
cotton waste was dipped into the material and then rubbed carefully up and down 
the trunk. It is not necessary usually to go higher than four or five feet, but great 
care should be exercised to see that the base of the tree is well treated and all parts 
of the trunk well covered. At the same time the material should not be allowed 
to run down to the roots. After the trees are pruned workmen can apply the 
material at a very rapid rate. It is preferable to make the application on a warm 
day as the carbolineum is then thinner and more easily put on the trees. 


*Only 1,560 trees were examined, but these w:re selected rows and the percentage 
of infestation is fairly accurate. 
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Cost oF TREATMENT. 


It was at first thought that the cost of treatment might prevent its use under 
nursery conditions inasmuch as poplars are not very nigh priced stock. In one 
nursery a careful account of the entire cost of treatment was kept and is shown 


below. | 
Ea DOTS LOST Cave LAO O ALT COSe a cis og einng oretartn te ois 8 gud shioga ai ae $18 50 


Material carbolinéum, -feeatarataS0Ce. fe pies cress 4 6 30 
THLAIS COSTE re or oe eae ee ee Peele ase hae ans $24 80 
Total cost: per tree........ Sy Meg chien ae Gene ape se a 0.00177 


It will thus be seen that the cost per tree is extremely small, not exceeding 
two-tenths of a cent, a practically negligible charge. 


Carbolineum treatment ends at 


Note work of borer just where treat- : arrow point A. Note the two 
ment with carbolineum ends. borers near base of 
Shown by arrow. the tree. 
SUMMARY, 


The poplar and willow borer is a serious pest in restricting the production of 
Carolina poplars in our nurseries. Many nurseries have either given up raising 
them or are planning to do so. 

The trees attacked by this beetle include a wide variety of poplars (Populus 
spp.) and willows (Salic spp.). The trees are valuable both as ornamental, shade 
and forest trees and the depredations of this insect are sometimes serious. 

Almost perfect control was secured by treating the trunk of infested trees, 
-under nursery conditions, with carbolineum. The material is inexpensive and 


easily applied. 
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The writer does not see any reason why this treatment could not be extended 
lo include willows and experiments wili be undertaken with this end in view. 
Furthermore, if persons who purchase poplars or willows will have them treated 
at the time of planting the spread of the insect should be greatly checked, and at 
the same time save the trees. 


THE FRUIT-TREE LEAF-ROLLER IN NEW YORK STATE. 


GLENN W. Herrick, IrHaca, N.Y. 


Because of its varied agricultural and horticultural interests, because of its 
nearness to the seaboard and the consequent importation and landing of many and 
various plants and agricultural products, and because it stands in the path of the 
great carriers to the Western States, New York is especially subject to outbreaks 


Larva of ‘the leaf-roller. 


of both old and new insect pests and plant diseases. This is true more especially 
perhaps of those affecting the horticultural interests of the State. Nearly every 
season witnesses an outbreak of some old pest which has suddenly gained a new 
foothold, and has taken on new energy or of some foreign importation that has been 
dropped by the way or been established by the bringing in of new plants or plant 
products. To the entomologist New York State furnishes a field of perennial 
interest, but to the horticulturist one of perennial fight and struggle. 
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Because of the proximity of the principal fruit districts of the State to those 
of Ontario, Canada, whatever is of interest in the way of insect pests here is also 
of considerable interest to Ontario entomologists and fruit growers. It was with 
this thought in mind that the wviter chose to discuss briefly the fruit tree leaf- 
roller in New York. 

This leaf-roller is not an insect new to this country for it has been known 
since 1863 when Walker described it and since 1896, at least, it has been put among 
the enemies of the apple in New York. It was not, however, until 1911 that the 
leaf-roller began to attract particular attention in this State. It furnishes a fine 
example of an insect previously unimportant which has suddenly and inexplicably 
multiplied to an enormous degree and reached the rank of a serious pest at a single 
bound, for during the seasons of 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915, it caused serious and 
rather widespread injury in Western New York. In addition, it became unusually 
abundant and injurious in Colorado and New Mexico during the same period. 
During the past season it was much less in evidence but no prediction can be made 
regarding it for it may break out again at any favorable time. 


HABITS AND INJURIES. 


The larvee appear as the buds are bursting and begin to attack the unfolding 
leaves. They bend the leaves over and tie them together with silk. Within 
this sort of nest the larve-live and eat the-leaves. As soon as the blooms 


Leaves tied together by the leaf-roller. Work of leaf-roller on pears. 


appear the larve begin to eat off the blossom stems and tie them together with 
silken threads, along with the leaves surrounding the blossom cluster. This 
webbing and tying together of the blossom clusters is a most pernicious habit, 
because it interferes seriously with spraying for the Codling Moth. In one 
Baldwin orchard in which the larvee were very abundant, the blossom clusters were 
so webbed together and covered over with silk, dried petals and leaves that 1t was 
almost impossible to get the spray mixture into the calyx cup. As soon as the 
young apples or pears begin to set they are tied together with silk, while the larvee 
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live inside and gnaw cavities into the sides of the young fruit. Dr. Lintner 
reports the same habit of the larvae and refers to some young pears that 
were eaten into, sent to him by P. Barry, of Rochester, in 1888. Stedman 
mentions the same kind of injury in Missouri and considers this the most serious 
form of injury committed by the insect. To give some idea of the number of 
larve present the writer counted 17 worms in nine blossom clusters; Braucher 
counted 21 larve on one twig 21 inches long, and 19 larve on another twig 22 
inches long. 

The larve also work on’ the leaves, rolling them and living within the roll. 
Here, effectually hidden, they feed on the tender tissues of the leaves. When 
disturbed they drop down out of their hiding places and remain suspended by 
silken threads like cankerworms. When all is quiet they climb back to their hiding | 
places and begin their work again. Their injuries to the leaves are often very 
serious, especially when the larve are abundant. Gillette says, “I have seen 
small orchards entirely defoliated by this species so that not a green leaf could be 
seen.” 


| Lirr-History. 


Our observations accord with those of other workers for we find but one 
generation each year in New York. : 

The eggs are deposited in greatest numbers during the last of June and the 
first part of July. They are laid in small, oval, convex patches about as large 
as the end of a lead pencil on the bark of the smaller twigs. Here they remain 
until the following May or for a, period of about ten months. 

The hatching period extends over an interval of two or three weeks although . 
the majority of the larve appear about the time the buds are bursting. 

The full grown larva is about one inch in length, light green in color, with a 
black head, and black thoracic shield. It takes from three to four weeks for the 
larva to become full grown. It pupates in a flimsy web in a rolled leaf and in 
about twelve days the adult moths appear. These soon begin to deposit their eggs 
thus completing the life cycle. 


NATURAL ENEMIES. 


The fruit-tree leaf-roller seems to have a number of natural enemies. We 
bred at least four species of hymenopterous parasites from the larve and pup in 
our cages. Gill has recorded several species of birds feeding on the larve and has 
also found a few insects which are predaceous on the leaf-roller ; notwithstanding 
this rather large list of enemies the leaf-roller has not been held in check but in 
spite of them has increased enormously at certain periods. , 


METHODS or CONTROL. 


The leaf-roller has been one of the most difficult of lepidopterous apple pests 
to control. Its habit of rolling leaves, tying them together, and living within these 
protective coverings makes it difficult to get at. Attempts were made to control 
the insect by thoroughly spraying the infested trees with arsenate of lead and lime- 
sulphur about the time the buds were bursting, and again just before the blossoms 
opened, but the results were not satisfactory. 

In the spring of 1911 a badly infested orchard in western New York was 
thoroughly sprayed, as the buds were bursting with 2 pounds of arsenate of lead 
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to 50 gallons of lime-sulphur solution. On May 13th just before the blossoms 
opened 13 Baldwin trees in this orchard were sprayed again with arsenate of lead, 
2 pounds to 50 gallons of lime-sulphur and 200 gallons of the mixture were put on 
the 13 trees. later, after the petals had fallen, the regular codling moth spray 
was given to these trees thus making three thorough poison sprays. We were 
much disappointed to find that the number of larve was not visibly lessened by these 
applications. 

In the spring of 1912 we projected and carried out an extensive series of ex- 
periments in the control of this pest. Mixtures of paste arsenate of lead, arsenite 
of zinc, black-leaf-40 and soap, and powdered arsenate of lead in different com- 
binations and proportions were tried on various blocks of badly infested trees, 
principally Greenings. In all, over seventeen combinations of materials were 
tried on different groups of trees in the orchard. Most of the applications were 
made before the cluster of flower buds had separated. At this time, however, a 
large part of the eggs had hatched and many larve had already worked their way 
down among the cluster buds and were feeding on the buds and bud stems. 

The results of the whole series of experiments were really very discouraging 
so far as prevention of injury to the fruit was concerned. There was §0 little 
difference between the sprayed and unsprayed portions that it did not seem worth 
while to make a count of the fruit. The orchard produced only about two hundred 
and fifty barrels of apples out of a normal eight hundred barrels, and these were 
mostly in the tops of the trees and in portions of the orchard not so badly in- 
fested. In this connection the work of one of the better and more intelligent 
fruit growers in New York is of interest. 

The large orchards of this fruit grower were sprayed five times and sprayed 
thoroughly and intelligently. The orchards were sprayed first, in the dormant 
condition, just before the buds burst, with lime-sulphur, 1 gallon to 614 gallons 
of water with 1 pint of black-leaf-40 to every 100 gallons for the aphis. The 
second spraying was made just before the blossoms opened with lime-sulphur 1 to 
50 and 3 pounds of arsenate of lead. The third application was made just as the 
petals had fallen and consisted of lime-sulphur 1 to 50, arsenate of lead 3 pounds 
and black-leaf-40, 34 pint to 100 gallons. A fourth spraying was made about 
ten days to two weeks after the third with lime-sulphur 1 to 50 and 3 pounds of 
arsenate of lead. At about this time the owners became much worried over the 
roller and sprayed a fifth time with arsenate of lead alone, 4 pounds to 50 gallons. 
In spite of this extraordinary amount of careful and thorough spraying the trees 
and cover crop under the trees were alive with larvee and 40 per cent. of the crop 
was ruined. ; 

During the season of 1914 careful experiments were conducted again with the 
poison sprays in western New York but with indifferent results. Tio sum up, 
thorough spraying with arsenate of lead in heavy proportions has not proved 
effective in cases of severe infestation either in New York or in the western States. 

In 1914 the writer’ and Mr. R. W. Leiby carried out an extensive series of 
experiments in the field at Hilton, New York. The writer had determined by 
laboratory experiments made in 1912 that the miscible oils were very effective in 
destroying the eggs. In 1913 some limited orchard experiments demonstrated the 
effectiveness of these oils under field conditions and in 1914 we determined to try 
them on a much larger scale. In these experiments we used Scalecide, Orchard 
Brand, and Target Brand miscible oils. Suffice it to say, without going into 
details, that the miscible oils gave very gratifying results. We were able to 
destroy from 74 to 92 per cent. of the eggs and we believe that these oils furnish 
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a means of control for the leaf-roller if they are intelligently and thoroughly 
applied. Such has also been the experience and conclusion of Gill in Colorado, 
Childs of Oregon, and Weldon, in Colorado and California. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The leaf-roller is difficult to control because of its habit of hiding in the 
opening buds or in rolled leaves. Thorough spraying with arsenate of lead in 
heavy proportions has not proved effective in cases of severe infestation, either in 
New York or in the Western States. 

Iixtended experiments show that the eggs of the leaf-roiler are susceptible to 
the effect of miscible cils, which, when thoroughly applied, have destroyed from 74 
to 92 per cent. of the eggs. In Colorade, New Mexico, and Oregon, where these 
oils have also been used extensively, even a higher proportion of the eggs have been 
destroyed. In experiments made during the last three years no injury has resulted. 
from the use of miscible oils. The oils have been applied in the spring (April) at 
as near the active growing period of the tree as possible, but always before the buds 
burst. They have been used generally at the rate of 1 gallon to 15 gallons of 
water. Only one application should be made and that on a day when the tempera- 
ture 1s above freezing. 

In cases of severe infestation the oils shouid be supplemented by thorough 
sprayings with arsenate of lead at the rate of 6 pounds to 100 gallons of water or 
of lme-sulphur solution. At least one application should be made before the 
blossoms open, and another after the petals fall; the latter will serve also as the 
regular spraying for Codling Moth. In lightly infested orchards spraying with 
miscible oils may be omitted and reliance placed on thorough applications of 
arsenate of lead, at the rate of 6 pounds to 100 gallons of water or lime-sulphur 
solution. One or two applications should be made before the blossoms open and 
another after the petals fall. ; 

Dr. Hewrrt: It is always a very pleasurable duty at the conclusion of these 
meetings to thank our hosts, and I have much pleasure, therefore, in moving that 
the very hearty thanks of the Society be tendered to the President of the College 
and his staff for the generous hospitality which has been extended to the Society, 
both in providing for the meeting place for the Society and for our entertainment 
in the dining hall, and to the President of the Students’ Council who so kindly 
added to the social enjoyment of the members. 1 think I am voicing the senti- 
ments of all the members who are present when T say that this meeting has been 
extremely enjoyable from the social point of view from the fact that we have been 
permitted to lunch in the dining hall—which I may say we hope is a custom which 
will be continued in future years. It has added greatly to the convenience of the 
meeting, and to the opportunity of different members meeting each other, and also 
for the very enjoyable entertainment last night which was afforded us. May I 
also say how gratifying it is to the visiting members to find Dr. Bethune in such 
excellent health and still carrying on his work. It is a great pleasure to have 
him still taking an active part in the meetings, and I hope that pleasure will be 
continued for many years to come. | 

Pror. LocHHEAD: I should like to second that motion proposed by Dr. 
Hewitt. I have especially enjoyed my visit here. I have looked forward to it for 
some time, and it is like coming home again te come back here and meet old 
friends. Of course the student body is different from my time, but there are a 
sufficient number of familiar faces left to remind me of my old days here. I am 
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very much pleased also to see Dr. Bethune so hale and hearty. I hope he will 
have many years yet of pleasant work among his beloved insects and also among 
his beloved students. 1 have to thank, also, especially Mr. Baker and Mr. Caesar 
for the untiring efforts they have put forth for our welfare, and for the programme 
they have got together. 


~ 


-THE ENTOMOLOGICAL RECORD, 1916. 


ArTHUR GIBSON, CHIEF ASSISTANT ENTOMOLOGIST, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, OTTAWA. 


Although the season of 1916 was disappointing, on the whole, for entomo- 
logical work in general in Canada, there was accomplished, nevertheless, through- 
out the Dominion, much careful collecting in the various orders of insects. During 
the early part of the season, cool and rainy weather interfered considerably with 
‘such work, and later, in July and August, exceptionally high temperatures were 
recorded. 

In June eastern entomologists had the pleasure of meeting Mr. J. H. 
Emerton, of Boston, Mass., and Dr. W. T. M. Forbes, of Worcester, Mass., both ~ 
of whom visited together various districts in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
The former collected spiders, and the latter insects in general, but chiefly 
lepidoptera. Mr. C. H. Young, of the Geological Survey, collected in the district 
of Lillooet, B:C. Other officers of the Geological Survey, also brought back small 
collections from distant fields. The insects collected in the far north in the years 
1913 and 1914, by Mr. Frits Johansen, while with the Southern Scientific party of 
the Canadian Arctic Expedition, are now in Ottawa, and are being mounted for 
immediate study. 

It is again our pleasant duty to acknowledge the many favors we have re- 
ceived from specialists in the United States and elsewhere. Our special thanks 
are due to Dr. L. O. Howard, and his colleagues at Washington—Messrs. Crawford, 
Busck, Schwarz, Banks, Gahan, Knab and Dr. Dyar; Sir George Hampson, of the 
British Museum; Dr. J. M. Aldrich, of La Fayette, Ind.; Mr. C. W. Johnson, of 
Boston, Mass:; Col. Thos. L. Casey, of Washington, D.C.; Prof. H. F. Wickham, 
of Iowa City, Iowa; Mr. E. P. Van Duzee, of Berkeley, Cal.; Dr. Henry Skinner, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Chas. Liebeck, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. H. 8. Hine, 
of Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Chas, W. Leng, of New York, N.Y.; Dr. W. G. Dietz, 
of Hazleton, Pa.; Dr. F. C. Fall, of Pasadena, Cal.; Mr. M. C. Van Duzee, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Mr. CG. A. Frost, of South Framingham, Mass.; Dr. H. C. Van 
Dyke, of Berkeley, Cal.; Mr. J. H. Emerton, of Boston, Mass.; Messrs. Barnes’ 
and McDunnough, Decatur, Ill.; Mr. F. H. Wolley-Dod, of Midnapore, Alta., 
and Dr. E. M. Walker, of Toronto, Ont. 


LITERATURE, 


Among the books memoirs, ete., which have appeared during 1916, and which, 
-are of interest to Canadian students, the following should be mentioned: 
AvpricH, J. M. Sarcophaga and Allies in North America: The Thomas Say 
Foundation of the Entomological Society of America; La Fayette, Indiana, U.S., 
date of issue Nov. 30, 1916. The Sarcophagid flies are interesting insects ranging 
in larval habit from scavengers to parasites of warm blooded animals. Dr. 
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Aldrich’s study of the various species, comprising 301 pages, will be welcomed by 
entomologists generally. Sixteen plates at the end of the volume illustrate genital 
characters. Ninety-five species are described as new, five of which are from 
Canada, and five as new varieties, one of which is Canadian. 

Barnes, W., AND McDuNnNoveH, J. Check List of the Lepidoptera of North 
America: Decatur, Ill., price $2.00. The appearance of this new check list which 
has been eagerly awaited by lepidopterists, was an exceedingly welcome one. The 
authors have our hearty congratulations on the completion of such an arduous 
task. The classification of the species is considerably different from that in Dyar’s 
catalogue,.which most collectors have been using. The arrangement of the text 
matter is similar to that in Smith’s 1903 check list, which it replaces. The new 
list comprises 197 pages. 

BLATCHLEY, W. §8. AnD Lena, C. W. Rhynchophora or Weevils of North . 
Kastern America: Nature Publishing Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 1916, 682 pages, 
150 text figures, price $4.00 unbound. Like the work of the senior author, the 
“Coleoptera or Beetles of Indiana,” published in 1910, this work on the Rhyn- 
chophora, will prove of inestimable value to entomologists generally. With this 
new manual in hand, students will now be able to arrange, classify and determine 
the scientific names of the weevils in their collections. Keys to the families, sub- 
families, tribes, genera and species have been made an important part of the 
present work. Following the descriptions of each species are notes on distribution, 
food habits, etc. The classification used is mainly that of LeConte & Horn (1876) 
modified where necessary by the recent studies of Casey, Hopkins, Pierce and 
certain European authors. A bibliography at the end notes the various works 
on Rhynchophora, which have been consulted in the preparation of the volume. 

Casny, THos. L. Memoirs on the Coleoptera, VII; issued Nov. 29-1910 
The New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. This contribution of 300 pages is 
divided into two parts, namely: I—Further Studies in the Cicindelide, and II— 
Some Random Studies Among the Clavicornia. In the former pages 1 to 35, 
eleven new species are described, one of which is from Hudson Bay Territory, and 
thirty-three new sub-species none of which are from Canada. In part II, a large 
number of new species are described, only three of which, however, are from 
Canada. 

Fett, E. P.. A Study of Gall Midges, III: New York State Museum 
Bulletin No. 180, pp. 127-288, issued Jan. 1, 1916. In this important contri- 
bution the species of the tribes Porricondylarix and Oligotrophiarie are discussed, 
several of which are described as new. Descriptions of nine species known to occur 
in Canada are given. In addition to 101 text figures, 16 plates accompany the 
memoir, showing gall midge wings, genitalia and galls. 

In the 31st Report of the State Entomologist of New York, (June 1, 1916), 
the same author contributes: “A Study of Gall Midges, IV, “pp. 10121 72e"the 
Tribe Asphondyliariz being monographed. Thirty-nine text figures are included. 

Ferris, G. F. A catalogue and host list of the Anoplura: Proc. Cal. Acad. 
Sci. Vol. VI, No. 6, pp. 129-213, May 12, 1916. This publication will doubtless 
be a welcome one to those interested in the sucking lice. Following a key to the 
families, sub-families and genera, the species are listed with the names of the 
animals upon which they have been found. Before listing the recognized species 
in each genus, the author describes the important generic characters. The 
catalogue is complete to April, 1916. 

Meroatr, C. L. Syrphide of Maine: Maine Agric. Bx **stion, Bull. No. 
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258, pp. 193-264, 9 plates, issued Oct. 14, 1916. This bulletin will undoubtedly 
prove of much value io Canadian dipterists, particularly those residing in the 
eastern provinces. Not only are descriptions of the more important or interesting 
Maine species given, but artificial keys to the larva and pupe of the syrphide 
are also presented. Interesting chapters on the habits, structure and economic 
importance of the larve, etc., are included. The plates illustrate the life-stages 
of ten different species. 

Mosuer, Epna. A classification of the Lepidoptera based on characters of 
the pupa: Bull, of the Ill. State Lab. of Nat. History, Vol. XII, Article IJ, March, 
1916, pp. 17-159, plates XIX to XXVII. In 1895, Packard published a paper 
entitled “ Attempt at a New Classification of the Lepidoptera,” based upon pupal 
characters. The determinations of the homology of the various parts of the 
pup were, it is stated by the above author, far from correct, and this, of course, 
invalidated many of his conclusions. Since Packard’s paper, nothing has appeared 
in America towards such a classification until Dr. Mosher’s contribution. Fol- 
lowing the introduction are chapters on “Changes Preceding Pupation,” and 
“ Bxternal Morphology,” under which is discussed in detail the head, the thorax 
and the abdomen. In the “ classification ” keys to many of the families are given, 
and plates XIX to XXVII illustrate valuable characters. The memoir is, indeed, 
an important one, and the author is to be congratulated on the completion of so 
useful a study. 

NrepHAM, JAmzEs G. aND Luoyp, J. T. The Life of Inland Waters, an 
elementary text book of fresh-water biology for American students: The Comstock 
Publishing Co., Ithaca, N.Y., 1916; 438 pages, 244 text figures; price $3.00. This 
book is divided into seven chapters: I, Introduction; II, The Nature of Aquatic 
Environment; III, Types of Aquatic Environment; IV, Aquatic Organisms; V, 
Adjustment to Conditions of Aquatic Life; VI, Aquatic Societies; VII, Inland 
Water Culture. Chapters IV, V and VI, contains much entomological matter. 

Osporn, Herpert. Agricultural Entomology, for students, farmers, fruit- 
growers and gardeners: Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia and New York, 1916; 347 
pages, 252 text figures, 1 colored plate. This book, the author states, has been 
designed to meet the needs of students and others who wish to learn something 
of insect life, especially in relation to farm crops and live stock. It will un- 
doubtedly prove a useful work of reference. 

Osporn, Herpert AND Drake, Cart. J. The Tingitoidea of Ohio: Ohio 
State University Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 35, pp. 917-251. This study of these 
insects of Ohio commonly known as “ lace-bugs” will be of interest to Canadian 
students. Ten new species are described. Nine figures occur in the text in 
addition to which there are two plates. 

Van Duzer, Epwarp P. Check List of the Hemiptera (excepting the 
Aphidide, Aleurodide and Coccide of America, north af Mexico, p. 111: New 
York Entomological Society, 1916. The appearance of this long-looked for check 
list was, I feel sure, welcomed by entomologists generally. In the preface the 
author states that “the present Check List has been drawn off from a complete 
bibliographical and synonymical catalogue of the Hemiptera of America North of 
Mexico, which was completed last winter, and later will be published by the Uni- 
versity of California Press. Except for the references to the literature of the sub- 
jects, this Check List gives most of the information in the large catalogue and 
includes the systematic arrangements, full synonymy, the date of each name, and 
roughly the distribution of each species.” Copies of the Check List may be obtained 
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from the Treasurer of the New York Entomological Society, the price of the 
same is $1.50. 

Van Duzex, E. P. Monograph of the North American Species of Orthotylus 
(Hemiptera): Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci., Vol. VI, No. 5, pp. 87-128, May 8, 1916. 
In this paper the author includes the species recorded from America, north of 
Mexico. ‘'T'wenty-five species are described as new, one of which is from Canada. 
One plate showing male genital hooks accompanies the paper. 


COLLECTORS. 


_ The following is a list of the names and addresses of collectors heard from 
during 1916: 

Anderson, E. M., Provincial Museum, Victoria, B.C. 
Baird, Thos., High River, Alta. 

Beaulieu, G., Ent.. Branch, Dept. Agr., Ottawa. 
Beaulne, J. I., Ent. Branch, Dept. Agr. Ottawa. 
Bethune, Rev. Prof., 0.A.C., Guelph. ‘ 
Blackmore, E. H., Victoria, B.C. 
« Bowman, K., 9914-115th Street, Edmonton, Alta. 
Brimley, J. F., Wellington, Ont. 

Brittain, W., Agric. College, Truro, N.S. 

Caesar, L., O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 

Carr, F. S., Edmonton, Alta. 

Chagnon, Gus., Box 521, Montreal. 

Chagnon, W., St. John’s, Que. 

Chrystal, R. N., Ent. Branch, Dept. Agr., Ottawa. 
Cockle, J. W., Kaslo, B.C. / 

Cosens, Dr. A., Parkdale Collegiate Institute, Toronto. 
Crew, R. J., 561 Carlaw Ave., Toronto. 

Criddle, Evelyn, Aweme, Man. 

Criddle, Norman, Aweme, Man. 

Dawson, Horace, Hymers, Ont. 

Day, G. O., Duncan, B.C. 

Dod, F. H. Wolley-, Midnapore, Alta. 

Dunlop, James, Woodstock, Ont. 

Emile, Rev. Bro., Longueuil, Que. 

Evans, J. D., Trenton, Ont. 

Fyles, Rev. Dr. T. W. 268 Frank St., Ottawa. 
Germain, Rev. Bro., Three Rivers, Que. 

Gibson, Arthur, Ent. Branch, Dept. Agric., Ottawa. 
Hadwen, Dr. 8., Agassiz, B.C. 

flahn, Paul, 433 Indian Road, Toronto. 

Hanham, A. W., Duncan, B.C. 

Harrington, W. H. 295 Gilmour St., Ottawa. 
Hewitt, Dr. C. Gordon, Ent. Branch, Dept. Agric., Ottawa. 
Holmes, James G., Westmount, Que. 

Hudson, A. F., Millarville, Alta. 

Johnson, Geo. 8., Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Kitto, V., Inland Revenue, Dept. Interior, Ottawa. 
Leavitt, A. G., St. John, N.B. 

Macnamara Chas., Arnprior, Ont. 
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Mackie, Donald, Edmonton, Alta. 

McIntosh, W., St. John, N.B. 

Mignault, Rev. J. B., Saint Lambert, Que. 

Moore, G. A., 359 Querbes Ave., Outremont, Montreal. 
Payne, H. G., Granville Ferry, N.S. 

Perrin, Jos., McNab’s Island, Halifax, N.S. 

Petch, C. E., Hemmingford, Que. 

Phair, A. W. H., Lillooet, B.C. 

Ruhmann, Max M., Vernon, B.C. 

Roberts, H. L., Winnipeg, Man.. 

Ross, W. A,. Vineland Station, Ont. 

Roy, Henri, Quebec, Que. 

Sanders, G. E., Annapolis, N.S. 

Sanson, N. B., Banff, Alta. 

Simpson, W., Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 
Simms, H. M., 192 Ontario East, Montreal. 

Sladen, F. W. L., Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
Strickland, E. H., Experimental Station, Lethbridge. Alta. 
Swaine, J. M., Ent. Branch, Dept. Agric., Ottawa. 
Tams, W. H. T., Midnapore, Alta. 

Taverner, P. A., Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa. 
Tothill, J. D., Fredericton, N.B. 

Treherne, R. C., Agassiz, B.C. 

Venables, E. P., Vernon, B.C. 

Walker, Dr. E. M., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto. 
Wallis, J. B., 265 Langside St., Winnipeg, Man. 
Whitehouse F. C., Red Deer, Alta. 

Willing, Prof. T. N., Univ, of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Wilson, Tom, 1105 Broadway, Vancouver, B.C. 
Winn, A. F., 32 Springfield Ave., Westmount, Que. 
Young, C. H., Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa. 


NOTES OF CAPTURES. 


(Species preceded by an asterisk (*) described during 1916.) 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


(Arranged according to Barnes & McDunhough’s Check List of the Lepidoptera 
of North America.) 
Papilionide. 


ay Papilio haird, Edw. Red Deer, Alta., June 24, 1916, (Whitehouse). 


Satyride. 
120. Oeneis macouni Edw. Victoria Beach, Man., July 1, 1916, (Duthie). 


Nymphalide. 


189. *Brenthis aphirape dawson B. & McD. Hymers, Ont., June 15-30, 
(Dawson); Can. Ent., MOVIL eee. 
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193. *Brenthis chariclea grandis B. & McD. Hymers, Ont., Aug. 1-15, (Dawson) ; 
Can. Ent., XLVIII, 222. 

202. Brenthis astarte D. & H. Lillooet, B.C., (Phair). 

3805. *Basilarchta arthemis rubrofasciata B. & McD. Province of Saskatchewan, 
(Croker) ; Cartwright, Man.; Calgary, (Dod); Can. Ent., XLVIII, 221. 


Hesperiide. 
Andopea (Pamphila) lineola. Mr. W. E. Saunders, of London, Ont., 
has informed me that this European species has been found at London, 
Ont., as follows: July 21, 1910, (10 specimens taken), 1911, (2 speci- 
mens taken). Since, taken every year, the name of the collector being 
Mr. John A. Morden. The determination, Mr. Saunders tells me, was 
made at Washington. 


Sphingide. 
696. Sphinx drupiferarum A. & S. Red Deer, Alta., June 28, 1916, (White- 
house). 


733. Hemorrhagia gracilis G. & R. Petawawa, Ont., June 10, 1910, (record 
sent by A. F. Winn from specimen in collection of G. A. Southee, Outre- 
mont, Que.). 


Saturniide. 


785. *Hemileuca lucina latifascia B. & McD. Aweme, Man., Sept., (N. Criddle) ; 
Can. Ent., XLVIII, 224. 


Arctiide. 


973. Apantesis parthenice Kirby. Stellarton, N.S., (C. B. Hills). First re- 
cord I have for the Province, (A. G.). 

982. Apantesis virguncula Kirby. Stellarton, N.S., (C. B. Hills). First re- 
cord I have for the Province, (A. G.). 

989. Apantesis phyllira Dru. Wellington, Ont., July, (record sent by#J..D: 
Evans). Furthest eastern record for Ontario, (A. G.). 

1033. Haploa leconter militaris Harr. Stellarton, N.S., July (C. B. Hills). 
First record we have for the Province, (A. G.). 

1034. Haploa confusa Lyman. Stellarton, N.S., July 19, (C. B. Dilley iires 
record we have for the Province, (A. G.). 


Noctuide. 


1214. *Copablepharon viridisparsa Dod. Lethbridge, Allta., July 20, 1915, 
(Strickland) ; Calgary, Alta., Aug. 7, 1902, (Willing); Can. Ent., 
XLVIIT, 60. The species is the No. 385 of Dod’s Alberta list, originally 
recorded as absidum. 

1379. *Huxoa thanatologia perfida Dod. Calgary, Alta., (Dod): High River, 
Alta., (Baird) ; Miniota, Man., (Dennis); Kaslo, B.C., (Cockle). Can. 
Ent., XLVIII, 64. This is the moth referred to under No. 224, in 
Dod’s Alberta list. 

1409. Feltia volubilis Harv. Duncan, B.C., June 3, 1916. New to local list, 
(Hanham). | 

1718. Polia goodel Grt. Murray Bay, Que., (Holmes). Only one locality—- 
St. Hilaire—in Winn’s list of Quebec lepidoptera. 


4 


. 
1 
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188%. Xylomiges dolosa Grt. Mdmonton, Alta., April 17, 1915; April 27, 1916, 
(Mackie). New to Alberta, (Dod). 

9001. *Cucullia omissa Dod. Head of Pine Creek, neay Calgary, Alta., May 18, 
June 25-Aug. 13, (Dod); Windermere, B.C., June 1%, 190%, (Dod) ; 
Nelson, B.C., (H. Cane); Aweme, Man., June 6-14, (N. Criddle) ; 
Cartwright, Man., (Heath); Hymers, Ont., July 11, 1912, (Dawson) ; 
Can. Ent., XLVIII, 58. 

2116. Epidemas melanographa Hamp. Quamachan Lake, B.C., Oct. 10, 1910; 
Victoria, B.C., end of Aug., 1916, (Hanham). 

2264. Septis plutonia Grt. Edmonton, Alta., July, 1915 and 1916, (Mackie). 
New to Alberta list, (Dod). 3 

2295. Trachea adnica Grt. Duncan, B.C., July, (Hanham). 

2390. Callopistria floridensis Gn. This insect, the caterpillar of which has ap- 
peared in greenhouses in destructive numbers at Weston, near Toronto, 
Ont., and Montreal West, Que., is a new addition to the Canadian list. 
Moths from the former locality have been reared at Ottawa, (Gibson). 

2440. Acronycta fragilis Gn. Edmonton, Alta., May 20-June 23,-1915, (Mackie). 
New to Alberta list, (Dod). 

2441. Acronycta minella Dyar. Starblanket, Sask., (H. Hutchinson). 

2476, Acronycta felina cyanescens Hamp. Victoria, B.C., July 10, 1916, 
(Hanham). 

2497, Acronycta distans dolorosa Dyar. Quamichan Lake, B.C., July 29, 1914, 
(Hanham). 

2508. Acronycta oblinita A. & S. Edmonton, Alta., April 30-June 15, 1914, 
(Mackie). New to Alberta list, (Dod). 

2528. Andropolia maxima Dyar. Victoria, B.C., July, (Hanham). 

2613. Menopsimus caducus Dyar. Ottawa, Ont., July 18, 1905, (Young). 

2651. Gortyna perobliqua Hamp. Edmonton, Alta., Aug. 22, 1913, (Mackie). 
New to Alberta list, (Dod). 

2695. Papaipema frigida Sm. Edmonton, Alta., Aug. 31, 1915, Sept. oo Lo Los 
(Mackie). New to Alberta list, (Dod). 

3069. Catocala semirelicta Grt. Murray Bay, Que., (Holmes). In Winn’s list 
of Quebec lepidoptera, Montreal is the only locality mentioned. 

3211. Panthea furcilla Pack. Stellarton, N.S., (C. B. Hills), First record we 
have for the Province, (A. G.). Murray Bay, Que., (Holmes). Pre- 
viously recorded from Gaspe and Levis in Quebec Province. 

3280. Hosphoropteryx thyatyroides Gn. Edmonton, Alta., July 23, 1912, Aug. 
12, 1916, (Mackie). New to Alberta list, (Dod). | 

3398, Calpe canadensis Beth. Stellarton, N.S., (C. B. Hills). First record we 
have for the Province, (A. G.). - 


Notodontide. 
3611. Odontosia elegans Stkr. Edmonton, Alta., July 5, 1916, (Bowman). 


Drepanide. | ; Ac 
3761. Drepana bilineata Pack. Edmonton, Alta., May 12, 1910, (Mackie). New” 


to Alberta list, (Dod). 


Geometride. | chee 
3981. Lygris destinata triangulata Pack. Edmonton, Alta., July 30-Aug. 10, 
1914, also 1915, 1916, (Mackie). New to Alberta list, (Dod). 
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3990. Thera otisi Dyar. Mount Brenton, B.C., (elev. 3,500 ft.)., flying over the 
snow, July, 1916, (Hanham). Y 

4018. *Hydriomena californiata niveifascia Swett. Goldstream, B.C., April 19, 
1908; Victoria, B.C., June 6, 1908, (Blackmore). Can. Ent., XV EE 
249, - ‘ 

4042. *Xanthorhoe defensaria gigantaria Swett. Cowichan Bay., April 26, 1906; 
Victoria, B.C., April 21-May 20, 1914, 1915, (Blackmore) ; Duncan, 
B.C., April 22, 1914, (Blackmore) ; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 353. 

4042. *Xanthorhoe defensaria thanataria Swett.. Victoria, B.C., Aug. 26 to 
Sept. 25, 1913, 1914, Aug. 1, 1915, (Blackmore) ; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 
do%. ‘This is placed in the synonymy by Messrs. Barnes and MecDunnough. 

4042. *Xanthorhoe defensaria suppuraria Swett. Victoria, B.C., June 2, 1914, 
April 25, May 2, 1915, (Blackmore) ; Can. Ent., XLVI, 354. Placed 
in the synonymy by Messrs. Barnes and MecDunnough. 

4042. *Nanthorhoe defensaria conciliaria Swett. Victoria, B.C., Sept. 18, 1913, 
May 14 to Aug. 26, 1914 and 1915, (Blackmore). Can. Ent., XVI 
352. 

4072. Huphyia intermediata Gn. Edmonton, Alta., May 18-June 1, 1914, also 
1915, 1916, (Mackie). Mr. Dod informed Mr. Mackie that in his col- 
lection M. lacusirata had been labelled intermediata, but that he now 
had the real intermediata according to Barnes and McDunnough. 

4115-1.*Nomenia obsoleta Swett. Goldstream, B.C., April.19,. 1908) 2( Reve 
Harvey) ; Victoria, B.C., April 19, 26, 1908, (R. V. Harvey) ; Can. Ent., 
AVI, 249: 

4148, Hupithecia obumbrata Tayl. . Mt. Tzuhalem, B.C., May, (Day). 

4362. Phasiane muscariala Gn. Genoa Bay, April 24, (Hanham). 

4372, Phasiane neptaria Gn. Mount Sicker, B.C., Aeley.. 2,500.16.) = Jalyede 
(Hanham). 

4405-1. *Diastictis andersoni Swett. Atlin, B.C., July 13, 1914, (Anderson) ; 
Can. Ent., XLVIII, 251. 

4470. Caripeta equaliaria Grt. Cowichan Bay, B.C., Aug., (Day). 

4670. Plagodis approximaria Dyar. Edmonton, Alta., May 22, 1915. New to 
Alberta list, (Dod). 

4689. Gonodontis duaria Gn. Edmonton, Alta.. May 12-31, 1913; also 1914, 
1915, 1916, (Mackie). New to Alberta list, (Dod). 


Pyralide. 


5225, Geshna primordialis Dyar. Hull, Que., June 23, 1916, (Woh Mo Horbes). 
5446. Dicymolomia metalliferalis Pack. Victoria, B.C., early July, 1916, 
(Hanham). 


Aegeriide, 


6755. Paranthrene astlipennis Bdy. Hamilton, Ont., May 30, 1916. Record sent 
by Prof. C. J. S. Bethune. 


Eucosmide. 


6778. Evetria albicapitana Busck. St. Willams, Ont., on jack pine branches, 
(Caesar). 


a 
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Tortricide. 


7399. Hulia juglandana Fern. Grimsby, Ont., (Caesar). 

7407-1. *Tortriz oleraceana Gibson. Larve on cabbage, St. John’s, Nfd., (A. J. 
Bayly); moths emerged, Ottawa, Aug. 9-17, (Gibson); Can. Ent., 
So LES (As 


Plutellide, 


7656. Harprpteryx canariella Wishm. Aweme, Man., July 25, 1914, (N. Criddle). 


Yponomeutide. 


7721. Xyrosaria celastrusella Kearf. Aweme, Man., Sept. 13, 1912, reared from 
seed of Parnassia palustrus, (N. Criddle). 


Lyonetiide. 


8106. Lyonetia candida Braun. ‘The author of this species informed me that she 
observed the mines of candida at Field and Glacier, B.C., in 1915, on the 
white Rhododendron, R&. albiflorum. The species was described from 
material reared in California and Washington States, (Gibson). 

8153. *Bucculairia crescentella Braun. “ Toronto, Canada”; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 
140. 


Micropterygide. — 


8481. EHpimartyria auricrinella Wishm. Sherbrooke, Que., Megantic, Que., 
(W. T. M. Forbes) ; Mer Bleue, near Ottawa, (Young). New to Quebec 
list. 

COLEOPTERA, 


(Arranged according to Henshaw’s list of Coleoptera of America, North of 
Mexico. ) 


(Henshaw’s number.) 


Cicindelide. 


30. Cicindela hyperborea Lec. In the collections of the Dominion Entomo- 
_ logical Branch, there is a specimen of this rare species labelled “ Sask., 
Canada.” 

35. Cicindela hirticolliis Say. Hast shore of Lake Winnipeg, Man., on white 
sand. Years ago Mr. N. Criddle took one specimen near Aweme. It 
has not been taken since in Manitoba until June 17, 1916, (Wallis). 

*  Cicindela hudsonica Csy. “ Hudson Bay Territory”; Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera VII, p. 29; issued Nov. 29, 1916. 


Carabide. 


87. Cychrus viduus Dej. Toronto, Ont., (C. A. Good). 
122. Carabus limbatus Say. 
123. Carabus vinctus Web. 

Both of these species were recorded in the Entomological Record for 1911, 
from Edmonton, Alta. On further investigation it is believed that both 
determinations were wrong. These records, therefore, should be removed 
from the 1911 Record. (A.G.) 

d0eR Sy a) 
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129. Calosoma frigidum Kirby. Edmonton, Alta., June 5, 1915, (Carr). 
145. Calosoma moniliatum Lec. Maillarville, Alta., May, (Tams). 
150. Llaphrus clairvillet Kirby. Edmonton, Alta., May 22, 1915, (Carr). 
163. Blethisa julit Lec. Millarville, Alta., June, (Tams). 
(9247) Notiophilus aquaticus Linn. Edmonton, Alta., May 6, 1916, (Carr). 
205. Pelophila rudis Lec. Edmonton, Alta., Oct. 11, 1915, June 20, 1916, 
(Carr). 
300. Nomius pygeus Dej. Dr. C. J. S. Bethune has forwarded records of this 
ill-smelling beetle from Bancroft, Ont., Aug. 20, and Royal Muskoka, 
Ont., Aug. 24, 1916. At Ottawa we also received the species from 
Gravenhurst, Aug. 1, 1916, (J. A. Cockburn). 
321. Bembidium’concolor Kirby. Aweme, Man., June 13, 1909, (S. Criddle). 
352. Bembidium ustulatum Linn. Millarville, Alta., March, 1914, (N. Criddle). 
364. Bembidium dyschirinum Lec. Mt. Lehman, B.C., May, 1910, (Hadwen). 
389. Bembidium nigrvpes Kirby. Edmonton, Alta., April 12, 1915, (Carr). 
Bembidium consanguineum Hayward. Edmonton, Alta., June 29, 1916, 
(Carte 7 
403. Bembidium scuddert Lec. Regina, Sask., May 1, 1912, (N. Criddle) ; 
Aweme, Man., June 18, 1909, (N. Criddle). New to Manitoba. — 
423. Bembidium wridescens Lec. Mt. Lehman, B.C., April, 1910, (Hadwen). 
449. Tachys nanus Gyll. Edmonton, Alta., May 3, 1915, (Carr). 
519. Pterostichus adoxus Say. Kentville, N.S. (Record sent by W. H. 
Brittain). | 
562. Pterostichus cyaneus Lec. Aweme, Man., June 6, 1910, (EH. Oriddle). 
New to Manitoba. | 
56%. Pterostichus convexicollis Say. Aweme, Man., May 14, 1914, (T. and N. 
Criddle). 
678. Amara remotestriata Dej. Calgary, Alta., April 27, 1912, (N. Criddle). 
Amara coelebs Hayward. Aweme, Man., March 28, 1908, April 18, 1909, 
(N. Criddle) ; Winnipeg, Man., April, May, (Wallis). 
770. Platynus reflecus Lec. Smith’s Cove, N.S. (Record sent by W. H. 
Brittain). 
776. Platynus piceolus Lec. Winnipeg, Man., May 3, 1911, (Wallis). 
796. Platynus corvus Lec.. Aweme, Man., April 5, June 18, 1910, (H. & N. 
Criddle). New to Manitoba. 
830. Platynus picicornis Lec. Selkirk, Man., May 24, 1911; Husavick, Man., 
June 22, 1912, (Wallis). } 
836. Platynus nigriceps Lec. Edmonton, Alta. Oct. 11, 1915, (Carr). 
853. Galerita bicolor Drury. Guelph, Ont., (C. A. Good). 
881. Lebia marginalis Dej. Aweme, Man., May 6, Oct. 4, (Ii. and N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 
893. Lebia fuscata Dej. Husavick, Man., July 7, 1915, (Roberts). 
978. Brachynus cordicollis Dej. Aweme, Man., Aug. 20, 1910, (H. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 
1030. Chlenius alternatus Horn. THusavick, Man., Aug. 1, 1914, (Wallis). 
1031. Chlenius purpuricollis Rand. Aweme, Man., April 20, 1905, (N. Criddle). 
1125. Selenophorus pedicularius Dej. Aweme, Man., May 31, 1910, (N. 
Criddle). ‘New to Manitoba. 
1156. Bradycellus neglectus Lec. Winnipeg, Man., May 5, 1909, (Wallis). 
1433. Agabus anthracinus Mann. Edmonton, Alta., June 7, 19152 (acne 
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1446. Ayabus erichsoni G. & H. Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 5, 1915, (Carr). 
1450. Agabus clavatus Lec. Edmonton, Alta., April 8, 9, 10, 1916, (Carr). 


Hydrophilide. 


1550. Helophorus lineaius Say. Edmonton, Alta., April 29, 1914, (Carr). 
1653. Hydrobius fuscipes Linn. Edmonton, Alta., April 29, 1916, (Carr). 


Silphide. 


1695. Necrophorus americanus Oliv. Truro, N.S:, (record sent by W. H. 
Brittain) ; Granville Ferry, N.S., (Payne). 

1696. Necrophorus sayi Lap. Leduc, Alta., April 25, 1914, (Carr). 

1813. Olambus puberulus Lec. Miami, Man., June 29, 1914, (Wallis). 


Staphylinide. 


*  Baryodma ontarionis Casey. Ottawa, Ont., (Gibson); Coaticook, Que., 
(Beaulne) ; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 71. | 
2125. Staphylinus pleuralis Lec. Edmonton, Alta., April 10, 1915, (Carr). 
2136. Staphylinus fossator Grav. Smith’s Cove, N.S., (record sent by W. H. 
_ Brittain). 
Pederus nevadensis. Fidmonton, Alta., Oct. 11, 1915, (Carr). 
2911. Micropeplus tesserula Curt. Winnipeg, Man., May 3, 1912, (Wallis). 


Phalacride. 


3000. Olibrus semistriatus Lec. Treesbank, Man., July 21, 1910, (Wallis). 
* Olibrus tristus Csy. “ British Columbia”; Memoirs on the Coleoptera, 
VII, p. 52; issued Nov. 29, 1916. 


Coccinellide. 


3052. Hippodamia falcigera Cr. Edmonton, Alta., June 26, Oct. 14, 1916, 
(Carr). 
3060. Coccinella monticola Muls. Treesbank, Man., July 14, 1915, (Wallis). 
3062. Coccinella tricuspis Kirby. Edmonton, Alta., May 26, 1916, (Carr) ; 
Truro, N.S., (Record sent by W. H. Brittain). 
3066. Adalia frigida var. disjuncta Rand. Edmonton, Alta., May 3, 1915, 
(Carr): 
Cleis hudsonica Casey. Edmonton, Alta., May 18, 1916, (Carr). 
3072. Anisocalvia (Harmonia) 12-mactlata Gebl. Edmonton, Alta., June 10, 
1911, (Carr): 
3073. Mysia pullata Say. Edmonton, Alta., May 10, 1915, (Carr). 
3101. Hyperaspis fimbriolata Melsh. Three Rivers, Que., May, 1916, (Germain). 
3115. Hyperaspis pratensis Lec. Winnipeg, Man., June 27, 1915, (Wallis). 
3138. Scymnus americanus Muls. Husavick, Man., Aug. 2, 1914, (Wallis). 
3152. Scymnus puncticollis Lec. Husavick, Man., July 5, 1919, (Roberts). 


Colydiide. 
3248. Synchita fuliginosa Melsh. Miami, Man., July 2, 1914, (Wallis). 
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Cucujide. 


3314. Pediacus fuscus Er. Miami, Man., June 29, 1914, (Wallis). 

3320. Lemophleus biguttatus Say. Aweme, Man., June 25, 1915, in elm and 
ash bark, (N. Criddle). . 

3327. Lamophleus adustus Lec. Winnipeg, Man., June 1, 1912, (Wallis). 

3341. Lemophiwus truncatus Casey. Montreal, Que., found in flour, Feb., 
1916, (Gibson). 

3348. Dendrophagus glaber Lec. Edmonton, Alta., May 12, 1916, (Carr). 


Cryptophagide. 


8355, Lelmatophilus americanus Lec. Miami, Man., June 26, 1914, (Wallis). 

3363. Henoticus serratus Gyll. Winnipeg, Man., May 17, 1911, (Wallis). 
Atomaria linearis Steph. Winnipeg, Man., May 17, 1911, (Wallis). 

3388. Atomaria ochracea Zimm. Winnipeg, Man., May 15, 1909, (Wallis). 


Derniestide. 


3418. Dermestes marmoratus Say. Aweme, Man., May 18, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 
*  Attagenus canadensis Csy. “Canada, (Ottawa and Quebec)”; Memoirs on 
the Coleoptera, VII, p. 183; issued Nov. 29, 1916. 


Histeride, 


38495. Hister furtivus Lec. Edmonton, Alta., May 8, 1915, (Carr) ; Midnapore, 
Alta., (Tams). 

3523. Hister wquus Lec. Husavick, Man., July 13, 1915, (Roberts). 

3564, Paromalus bistriatus Er. Edmonton, Alta., July 12, 1916, (Carr). 


Nitidulide. 


8681. Carpophilus brachypterus Say. Winnipeg, Man.., May 19, 1915, (Roberts). 

8709. Epurea truncatella Mann. Winnipeg, Man., April 14, 1915, (Wallis) ; 
Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 30, 1915, (Carr). 

3711. Epurea ovata Horn. Winnipeg, Man., June 6, 1912, (Wallis). 

3759. Ips vittatus Say. Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 22, 1915, (Carr). 

8767. Rhizophagus dimidiatus Mann. Edmonton, Alta., Aug. 27, 1914, (Carr). 


Latridiide. 


38781. Latridius minutus L. Winnipeg, Man., April *1, 1914, (Wallis). 
| Melanopthalma gibbosa Herbst. Winnipeg, Man., May 13, 1911, (Walliss. 
Melanopthalma distinguenda Com. Peachland, B.C.,-July- 16, 1912, 
(Wallis). : 
Corticarta pubescens Gyll. Winnipeg, Man., March 30, 1916, (Wallis). 
3799. Corticaria dentigera Lec. Winnipeg, Man., May 13, 1911, (Wallis). 
3804. Corticaria ferruginea Gyll. Miami, Man., June 30, 1914; recorded from 
Hudson Bay by Hamilton, (Wallis). 
38805. Corticaria serrata Payk. Winnipeg, Man., March 17, 1915, (Wallis). 
Corticaria varicolor Fall. Winnipeg, Man., April 17, 1911, (Wallis). 
3810. Melanophthalma americana Mann. Winnipeg, Man., April 17, 1911, 
( Wallis). 
3826. Melanopthalma picta Lec. Winnipeg, Man., May 13, 1911, (Wallis). 


* 
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Trogositide. 


3833. Trogosita chloroida Mann. Vernon, B.C., (Brittain). 
3851. Grynocharis 4-lineata Melsh. Winnipeg, Man., May 14, 1915, (Roberts). 
* Ostoma nigrina Csy. “ British Columbia (Aldermere) Keen”; Memoirs 
on the Coleoptera, VII, p. 285; issued Noy. 29, 1916. 
3856. Monotoma picipes Hbst. Winnipeg, Man., June 24, 1911, (Wallis). 


Byrrhide. 
3881. Simplocaria metallica Sturm. Truro, N.S., (record sent by W. H. Brittain). 
Hlateride. 


(10,049a) Hypnoidus (Cryptohypnus) lucidulus Mann. Edmonton, Alta., May 
6, 9165-( Carr.) 

4210, Elater cordatus Horn. Edmonton, Alta., April 1, 1915, (Carr). 

4220. LElater pullus Germ. Smith’s Cove, N.S., (record sent by W. H. Brittain). 

4228. Hlater socer Lec. Edmonton, Alta., June 14, 1916, (Carr). 

4245. Hlater phoenicopterus Germ. Mt. Lehman, B.C., April, 1911, (Hadwen). 

4287. Agriotes limosus Lec. Edmonton, Alta., June 9, 1915, (Carr). 

4297. Dolopius lateralis Esch. Millarville, Alta., June, (Tams). 

4351, Limonius crotchii Horn. Millarville, Alta., May 23, 1914, (Tams). 

4380. Campylus denticornis Kirby. Husavick, Man., July 5, 1915; Aug. 19, 
1915, (Roberts and H. Coates). 

4496. Corymbites inflatus Say. Millarville, Alta.. May 23, (Tams). 


Buprestide. 


4582. Dicerca asperata L. & G. Three Rivers, Que., July, 1916, (Germain). 
4583a. Dicerca chrysea Melsh. Edmonton, Alta., June 3, 1915, (Carr). 
Poecilonota erecta. Edmonton, Alta., July 27, 1916, (Carr). 
4606b. Buprestis rusticorum Kirby. Granville Ferry, N.S., (Payne). 
4621. Melanophila drummondi Kirby. Edmonton, Alta., June 25, 1916, (Garr). 
4628. Melanophila wneola Melsh. Peachland, b.C., July 18, 1919, (Wallis). 
4630. Anthaaxia viridifrons Lap. Peachland, B.C., July 14, 1915, (Wallis). 
Chrysobothris breviloba Fall. Banff, Alta., July 2, 19195; Peachland, B.C., 
July 22, 1915, (Wallis). 
4651. Chrysobothris scabripennis L. & G. Edmonton, Alta., June 15, 1916, | 
(Carr). 
4661. Ohrysobothris harristi Hentz. Husavick, Man., July 7, 1915, (Roberts). 
4739. Agrilus anvius Gory. Edmonton, Alta., June 18, 1916, (Garr): 


Lampyride. 


4983. Bros thoracicus Rand. Husavick, Man., July 13, 1915, (Roberts). 
4826. Pyractomena lucifera Melsh. Edmonton, Alta., June 14, 1915, (Carr). 
4901. Podabrus piniphilus Esch. Banff, Alta., July 3, 1915, (Wallis). 

4931. Telephorus fraxini Say. Edmonton, Alta., May 29, 1915, (Carr). 
4940. Telephorus scitulus Say. Husavick, Man., July 4, 1915, (Roberts). 
4953. Telephorus tuberculatus Lec. Kentville, N.S., (GC. ‘A. Good). 


Cleride. 


5136. Cymatodera bicolor Say. Husavick, Man., July 5, 1915, (Roberts). 
5161. Olerus apivorus Germ. Larkin, B.C., (Brittain). 
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5185a. Thanasimus nubilis K1. Edmonton, Alta., May 8, 1916, (Carr). 
0191. Hydnocera subfasciata Lec. Peachland, B.C., July 23, 1915, (Wallis). 
Ptinide. 
5236. Mezium americanum Lap. Montreal Que., in hotel, Feb. 9, 1916, (Gibson). 
0247. Hrnobius molits Linn. Kentville, N.S., (record sent by W. H. Brittain). 
5292, Xyletinus peltatus Harr. Winnipeg, Man., July 1, 1911, (Wallis). 
5296, Ayletinus lugubris Lec. Winnipeg, Man., June 27, 1915, (Wallis). 
5376. Lyctus planicollis Lec. Winnipeg, Man., June 13, 1915, (Roberts). 
Cioidee. 
Octotemnus laevus Casey. Winnipeg, Man., May 17, 1911, (Wallis) ; 
Onah, Man., May 24, 1912, (Wallis). 
Scarabeida. 
5924. Aphodius congregatus Mann. Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 27, 1915, (Carr). 
Dichelonycha diluta Fall. Kentville, N.S., (Payne). 
Dichelonycha vicina Fall. Vernon, B.C., (Brittain). 
5705. Diplotavis obscura Lec. Edmonton, Alta., May 20, 1916, (Carr). 
Cerambycide. 
5982. Tetropium cinnamopterum Kirby. Edmonton, Alta., June 29, 1916, 
(Carr). 
6012. Callidium hirtellum Lec. Banff, Alta., July 4, 1915, (Wallis). 
6189. Clytus planifrons Lec. Larkin, B.C., (Brittain). 
6251. Pachyta spurca Lec. Swanlake, B.C., (Brittain). 
6259. Acmeops biviltata Say. Aweme, Man., June 19, 1912, (T. Criddle). 
6273. Acmeops proteus Kirby. Edmonton, Alta., July 19, 1916, (Carr). 
6315. Leptura exigua Newn. Winnipeg, Man., June 19, 1915, (Wallis). 
6324. Leptura sermaculata Linn. Truro, N.S., (record sent by W. H. Brittain). 
6361. Leptura mutabilis var. luridipennis Hald. Aweme, Man., June 9, 1906, 
(Wallis). 
6479. Saperda mutica Say. Aweme, Man., June 22; July 27, 1911, (N. Criddle). 
6480. Saperda candida Fab. Edmonton, Alta., July 17, 1916, (Carr). 
Chrysomelide. 
6541. Donacia emarginata Kirby. Kentville, N .S., (C. A. Good). 
6554. Zeugophora varians Cr. Winnipeg, Man., June 13, 1915, (Roberts). 
6560. Syneta simplex Lec. Edmonton, Alia., May 15, 1916, (Carr). 
6605a. Hxema dispar Lee. Winnipeg, Man., June 26, 1915, (Wallis). 
6703. Monachus saponatus Fab. Husavick, Man., July 13, 1915, (Roberts). 
6820. Chrysomela basilaris Say. Vernon, B.C., (Brittain). 
6832. Gastrotdea cyanea Melsh. Edmonton, Alta., June 24, 1915, (Carr). 
6864. ° Luperus varipes Lec. Larkin, B.C., (Brittain). 
6894. T'rirhabda attenuata Say. Edmonton, Alta., July 28, 1916, (Carr). 


(10,442) Longitarsis erro Horn. Winnipeg, Man., April 17, 1911, (Wallis). 


7046, 


Chetocnema subviridis Lec. Husavick, Man., July 6, 1915, (Roberts). 
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Bruchide. 


7124. Bruchus discoideus Say. Edmonton, Alta., July 15, 1916, (Carr). 


Tenebrionide. 


© 
7404. Haplandrus concolor Lec. Winnipeg, Man., June 18, 1915, (Wallis). 
"444, Blapstinus interruptus Say. Winnipeg, Man., June 6, 1911, (Wallis). 
7520. Platydema americanum Lap. Winnipeg, Man., June 19, 1915, (Roberts). 
Helops regulus Blaisd. Larkin, B.C., (Brittain). 
Cistelide. 


1594. Hymenorus niger Melsh. Husavick, Man., July 6, 1919, (Roberts). 


Melandryide. 


7665. Enchodes sericea Hald. Miami, Man., July 7, 1914, (Wallis). 
"es. Orchesia castanea Melsh. Husavick, Man., July 8, 1915, (Roberts). 
7695. Canifa pallipes Melsh. Husavick, Man., July 8, 1915, (Roberts). 


Pythide. 


”709. Pytho niger Kirby. Three Rivers, Que., June, 1916, (Germain). 
7717. Salpingus virescens Lec. Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 1, 1915, (Carr). 


Anthicide. 

7876. Stereopalpus vestitus Say. Onah, Man., July 17, 1914, (Wallis). 
"955. Anthicus scabriceps Lec. Husavick, Man., June 23, 1912, (Wallis). 
Pyrochroide. 


%993. Schizotus cervicalis Newm. Edmonton, Alta., May 23, 1915, (Carr). 


Meloide. 
8011. Meloe strigulosus Mann. Vernon, B.C., (Brittain). 


Rhinomaceride. 


8196. Rhinomacer pilosus Lec. Three Rivers, Que., May, 1916, (Germain). 


Rhynchitide. 


8221. Rhynchites cyanellus Lec. Truro, N.S., (record sent by W. H. Brittain ; 
Edmonton, Alta., (Carr). 


Attelabide. 
9998 Attelabus rhois Boh. Three Rivers, Que., May, 1916, (Germain). 


Otiorhynchide. 


8258. Anametis granulatus Say. Truro, N.S., (record sent by W. H. Brittain). 
8278. Nocheles torpidus Lec. Vernon, B.C., (Brittain). 


Curculionide. 


Apion finitimum Fall. Husavick, Man., April 22, 1912, (Wallis). 
8433. Phylonomus castor Lec. Leduc, Alta., May 23, 1914, (Carr). 
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8437, Lepyrus colon Linn. Edmonton, Alta., (Carr). 
Pissodes schwarzi Hopk. Edmonton, Alta., (Carr). 
8475. Pissodes affinis Rand. Kentville, N.S., (C. A. Good). 
‘8476. Pissodes dubius Rand. Three Rivers, Que., May, 1916, (Germain) ; Mon- 
* treal, Que., (Beaulieu).  , 

8619. Magdalis subtincta Lec. Winnipeg, Man., June 27, 1915, (Wallis). 
8673. Orchestes pallicornis Say. Kentville, N.S., (C. A. Good). 
8679. Orchestes salicis Linn. Truro, N.S., (record sent Dye W eH eB rerlarge 
8835. Acanthocelis acephalus Say. Onah, Man., July 15, 1914, (Wallis). 
Platypodide, 

* Platypus wilsoni Swaine. British Columbia, abundant on the coast as far 

north as Seymour Narrows and inland, in the south, to Agassiz; type 


collected at Campbell River, B.C., (Wilson and Swaine); Can. Ent., 
Vel lear. 


Ipide. 
*  Orthotomicus lasiecarpi Swaine. Roger’s Pass, B.C.; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 
133: 
* — Pityokteines jasperi Swaine. Jaspar Park, Alta.; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 182. 


Ips chagnont Swaine. Montreal Island, Que., (G. Chagnon); abundant 
in Ontario and Quebec Provinces, ( Swaine) ;-Can. Ent., XLVIII, 186. 
Ips vancouvert Swaine. Quathiaski Cove, B.C.; on Vancouver Island and 
the coast of British Columbia; it occurs also at Kaslo, B.C., and probably 
elsewhere in the interior, (Swaine) ; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 188. 
Conophthorus conicola Hopk. Pender Harbour, B.C., host cones of Pinus 
monticola, April 10, 1914, (Chrystal). 
Dryocoetes confusus Swaine. Lesser Slave Lake, host Abies balsamea, 
August, (Swaine). 
Dendroctonus murrayana Hopk. Banff, Alta., host Pinus divaricata, 
(Swaine). 
Dendroctonus rufipennis Kirby. Algonquin Park, Ont., host Pinus strobus, 
Oct., (Swaine). 
9183. Dendroctonus simplex Lec. Lesser Slave Lake, Alta., host Larix americanus, 
Aug., (Swaine). 
9188. Scierus annectens Lec. Lesser Slave Lake, Alta., host White Spruce, Aug., 
(Swaine). 
9195. Hylastes porosus Lec. Arrowhead, B.C., host Pinus monticola, (Swaine). 
9198. (Hylurgops) granulatus Lee. Nanaimo, B.C., May, host Abies grandis, 
(Wilson). 
DIPTERA, 
(Arranged according to a Catalogue of North American Diptera, by J. M. 
Aldrich, Smithsonian Misc. Coll. XLVI, No. 1, 444. The numbers refer to the 
pages in the catalogue.) 


Tipulide, 
80. Limnobia parietina O. S. Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 1, 1906, (J. Fletcher). 
*  Gonomyta californica Alex. Peachland, B.C., May 19, 1912; Can. Ent., 
XLV S824. 3 
*  Trichocera (Diazosma) subsinuata Johns. Waubamic, Parry Sound, Ont., 
June 13, 1915, (H..S. Parish) ; Jour. N.Y. Ent. Soc., XXIV, 124. 
Limnophila terre-nove. Alex. Sandy Cove, Nfd., July 28, 1906, (0. 
Bryant) ; Jour. N.Y. Ent. Co., XML 23: / 
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95. Bittacomorpha clavipes Fab. Go Home Bay, Ont., May 23, 1912, (Walker). 
95. Bittacomorpha sackenti Roeder. Massett, Q. C. I., 1898, (J. H. Keen). 
96. Xiphura frontalis O. S. Ottawa, Ont., June 6, 1900, (Gibson). 
9%. Pachyrhina erythrophrys Will. Prince Albert, Sask., June 23, 1918, 
(Walker). 
99. Holorusia grandis Bergr. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., July 18, 1913, 
(Walker). 
101. Tipula bella Lw. Go Home Bay, Ont., May 23, 1912, (Walker). 
104. Tipula trivittata Say. Go Home Bay, Ont., June 20, Aug. 12, 1912, 
(Walker). 
* Tipula penicillata Alex. “Hudson Bay Territory, (Kennicott)”; Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, LX VII, 496. 
Tipula loewiana Alex. “ Fort Resolution, Hudson Bay Territory, (Kenni- 
cott)”; Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, LXVII, 489. 
*  Tipula imperfecta Alex. “ Labrador, (Packard)”; Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci, 
Philadelphia, LX VII, 484. 


* 


* Tipula piliceps Alex. “Hudson Bay Territory, (Kennicott)”; Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, LX VII, 482. 

* “Tipula kennicotti Alex. “Fort Resolution, Hudson Bay Territory, 
(Kennicott)”; Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, LXVII, 481. 

* Tipula mainensis Alex. Grand Lake, Nfd. July 25, 1906, (Bryant) ; 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, LX VII, 475. 

* Tipula pachyrhinoides Alex. Farewell Creek, Southern Saskatchewan, 
Sept. 1907; Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, LX VII, 471. 

* 


Tipula algonquin Alex. Go Home Bay, Muskoka, Ont., Aug. 16, 1912, 
(Clemens) ; Proc. Acad. ‘Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, LX VII, 471. 

* Tipula parshleyi Alex. Barber Dam, N.B., June 25, 1914, (McKenzie) ; 

Fredericton, N.B., June 10, 1914, (Tothill); “British America, 

(Scudder)”; Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, LX VII, 510. 


Cecidomyide. 


Diarthronomyia hypogea H. Lw. This European insect has recently been 
found infecting chrysanthemums at Ottawa, Ont., (Gibson), and Victoria, 
B.C., (A. E. Cameron). 
*  Dasyneura sassafras Felt. Jordan, Ont., (not Gordon as stated in descrip- 
tion), Aug. 12, 1915, (Ross) ; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 29. 
156. Dasyneura rhodophaga Coq. Infesting buds of roses in greenhouse in 
Toronto, Ont., larvee received at Ottawa, Oct., 1916: First occurrence 
as a greenhouse pest in Canada, (Gibson). 


Bibionida. 
165. Bibio abbreviatus Loew. Lethbridge, Alta., April 16, 1915, (Strickland). 
166. Bibio fraternus Loew. Lethbridge, Alta., April 16, 1915, (Strickland). 
Scatopside. | 


Androvandiella halterata Mg. In Bull. No. 160, (April, 1916), Agric. 
Exp. Stn., Washington, Melander records this species in America, based 
on specimens collected at Waubamic, Parry Sound, Ont., June 14, 1915, 
and Sudbury, Ont., July 22, 1915). 
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Simuliide. 


Simuluum piscicidium Riley. Smoky R. Crossing, Alta., Aug. 24, 1915, 
(Strickland). : 


170. Simulium vittatum Zett. Bear Lake, Alta., Aug. 18, 1915, (Strickland). 
Stratiomyide. 

182. Stratiomyia barbata Loew. Mt. Cheam, B.C., July 23, 1915, (Treherne). 

182. Stratvomyia discalis Loew. Kelowna, B.C., June 2, 1914, (Rhumann). 

183. Stratiomyia meigenti Wied. Ottawa, Ont., June 16, 1913, (Beaulne). 

184. Odontomyia arcuata Loew. Rosthern, Sask., July 17, 1916, (Sladen). 

186. Odontomyia interrupta Oliv. Ottawa, Ont., May 29, 1899, (Gibson) ; 
July 16, 1913, (Beaulne). 

190. Nemotelus glaber Loew. Ottawa, Ont., July, 2, 1912, (Beaulieu). 

Nemotelus polita Loew. Montreal, Que., June 8, 1906, (Beaulieu). 
Tabanide. : 

194. Pangoma tranquilla O. 8. Montfort, Que., July 12, 1916, (G. Chagnon). 
Only one record, viz., Levis, in Winn and Beaulieu’s: Quebec dist of 
Diptera; Algonquin Park, Ont., Aug. 1, 1916, (Walker and Lozier). 

195. Chrysops celer O. S. Algonquin Park, Ont., Aug. 17, 1904, (Hahn) ; Go- 
Home Bay, Ont., June 24, 1907, (W. J. Fraser) ; Toronto, Ont., June 16, 
1915, (Walker). 

195. Chrysops moerens Walk. De Grassi Point, Ont., July 21, 1916, (Walker). 

196. Chrysops delicatulus 0. 8. Go-Home Bay, Ont., July 6, 31, 1907, (W. J. 
Fraser). 

196. Chrysops indus O. S. Toronto, Ont., June 12, 1895, (Walker). 

197. Chrysops montanus O. 8. Go-Home Bay, Ont., July 1, 1907 Weer 
Fraser). 

19%. Chrysops obsoletus Wied. Ontario, (locality uncertain). Record from 
Hi. M. Walker. 

Chrysops shermani Hine. Algonquin Park, Ont., July 31, 1916, (Walker). 

199. Haematopota americana O. 8S. Ducks, B.C., July 20, 1915, (Hadwen). 

200. Labanus acteon O. 8S. Muskoka, Ont., July 29, 1888, (E. M. Morris). 

201. Labanus astutus O. 8. Algonquin Park, Ont., July 28, 30, 1916, (Walker 
and Lozier) ; Go-Home Bay, Ont., June 28, 1907, (W. J. Fraser) ; Mus- 
koka, Ont., July 21, 1888, (E. M. Morris). - 

20%. Tabanus coffeatus Macq. Muskoka, Ont., July 21, 1888, (E. M. Morris). 

202. Tabanus comastes Will. Mt. Cheam, B.C., July 1915, (Treherne). 

204. Tabanus hirtulus Bigot. Agassiz, B.C., May 23, 1915, (Hadwen). 

204. Labanus lasiophthalmus Macq. De Grassi Point, Ont., June 26, 1915, 
(Walker). 

Leptide. 
211. Arthropeas americana Loew. Aweme, Man., June 25, 1913, (N. Criddle) ; 


Kinistino, Sask., July 10, (J. Fletcher). 


212. Xylophagus rufipes Loew. Ottawa, Ont., June 6, 1909, (J. A. Letourneau). 

213. Glutops singularis Burgess. Agassiz, B.C., June, 1915, (Treherne). 
Bombyliide. = 

221. Spogostylum pluto Wied. Kaslo, B.C., July 20, (Cockle). 
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Asilide. 


259. Dioctria albius Walk. Montfort, Que., July 12, 1916, (G. Chagnon). 
New to Quebec List. 

259. Dioctria sackeni Will. Montfort, Que., July 12, 1916, (G. Chagnon). New 
to Quebec list. 

260. Cyrtopogon montanus Loew. Victoria, B.C., June 1, 1885, (J. Fletcher). 

260. Cyrtopogon nebulo O. S. British Columbia, Oct. 2, 1904. Specimen so 
labelled is in collection of Entomological Branch. 

272. Laphria ferox Will. Vancouver, B.C., July, 1914, (Chrystal). 

272. Laphria pubescens Will. Scotia Junction, Ont., July 7, 1907, (J. Fletcher). 

280. Promachus fitchii O. S. Aweme, Man., July 13, 1907, (J. Fletcher). 

283. Asilus sadyates Walk. St. John’s Que., July 7, 1916, (G. Chagnon). 
New to Quebec list. 


Empide. 
311. Drapetis medetera Mel. Estevan, Sask., May 20, (N. Criddle). 


Phoride. 


Phora (=Trineura) viridinota Brues. Treesbank, Man., May 30, (N. 
Criddle) ; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 394. 


Platypezide. 


*  Callimyia velutina Johns. Brule Lake, Ont., Aug. 3, 1911, (M. C. Van 
Duzee) ; Psyche, XXIII, 382. 


Syrphide. 


346. Microdon globosus Fab. Manitoba, Aug. 19, 1900; 2 specimens so labelled 
in collection of Entomological Branch. 

Eumerus strigatus Fall. In the collection at Ottawa is a specimen taken 
by the late Dr. J. Fletcher at Ottawa on Aug. 19, 1904, which had been 
placed among specimens of Xylota ejuncida. This represents the first 
capture in the open, that we know of, for Canada. We have a number 
of specimens reared from imported narcissus bulbs, (Gibson). 

362. Leucozona lucorum L. Smith’s Cove, N.S., July 4-15, 1914, (Gibson). 

*  YVolucella bombylans arctica Johns. Labrador: Rama, 1898, (A. Stecker 
and J. D. Sornborger; Nain, (J. D. Sornborger) ; Nain, Aug. 18, 1908, 
(O. Bryant): Psyche XXIII, 163. 

* YVolucella bombylans lateralis Johns.- Lewisport, Nfd., July, Chae D: 
Gratacap) ; Red Indian Lake, Nfd., June 20, 1906, (0. Bryant) ; Psyche, 
XXIII, 161. 

383. Arctophila flagrans O.S. Banff, Alta., July 18, 1916, (Hewitt). 

398. Xylota analis Will. Mt. Cheam, B.C., July 21, 1905, (Treherne). 

398. Xylota barbata Loew. Aylmer, Que., June 24, 1913, (Beaulne). New to 
Quebec list. 

398. Xylota bicolor Loew. Chelsea, Que., May 26, 1900, (Gibson). New to 
Quebec list. 

398. Xylota ejuncida Say. Stuart River, Yukon Territory, 1909, CDeer 
Nelles). 

400. Xylota vecors 0. 8S. Ottawa, Ont.; St. Louis, Sask., 1898, (EH. Coubeaux). 
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402. Criorhina armillata O. S. Inverness, B.C., July, 1910, Metlakatla, B.C., 
Aug., 1911, (J. H. Keen). : 


Cistride, : 


416. Hypoderma lineata DeV. Cadbora Bay, B.C., on flowers of Camassia 
quamash, May 10, 1916; first capture of the male of this species in British 
Columbia, (Treherne). 


Tachinide. 


426. Gymnophama montana Cog. Lethbridge, Alta., May 15, 1916,- (Strick- 
land). New to Canada, (J. M. A.). } 
*  xorista caesar Aldrich. Reared from Archips argyrospila trom Simcoe, 
Ont., July 1-15, 1915, (Caesar); Can. Ent., XLVIII, 20. 
*  Frontina spectabilis Aldrich. ‘Waubamic, Parry Sound, Ont., Aug. 5, 
1915, CH. S.\Parish); Can ints xu Vili bLitee- 


Sarcophagide. 


Sarcophaga aldrichi Parker. “Canada, (Quebec)”; Jour. Econ. Ent., 
Vol. 9, p. 438. Mountain, Ont., larve found in great frequency in pup 
of Forest Tent-caterpillar, (Caesar). 

*  Sarcophaga -pachyprocta Parker. “Canada, (Manitoba ?)”; Jour. N.Y. - 
Ent. Soc., XXIV, 171. 

*  Sarcophaga fletcheri Ald. Aweme, Man., June 19, 1903, (J. Fletcher) ; 
Sarcophaga and Allies in North America, (Thomas Say Foundation), 
p. 96; issued Noy. 30, 1916. 

*  Sarcophaga reversa Ald. “ Montreal, Que., (Harbeck)”; Sarcophaga and 
Allies in North America, p. 135. 

*  Sarcophaga falciformis Ald. Aweme, Man., July 25, 1913, (not 1813 as 
in description) ; Sarcophaga and Allies in North America, plage 

*  Sarcophaga aculeata Ald. “London, Ont., (Hough coll.)”; Sarcophaga 
and Allies in North America, p. 143. 

*  Sarcophaga occidentalis Ald. Vancouver, B.C., July:-27, "190 Ghee 
Harvey) ; Sarcophaga and Allies in North America, peil9s. 

*  Sarcophaga tuberosa sarraceniodes Ald. Okanagan Valley, B.C., ex. 
Anabrus, emerged April, 1896, (J. Fletcher) ; Sarcophaga and Allies in 
North America, p. 227. 


Muscide. 


524. Protocalliphora azurea Fall. Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 6, 1914, (Beaulne). 


Anthomyide. 


*  Hydrotea houghi Mall. London, Ont., (ex. Coll. Hough) ; Bull. Brooklyn 

Ent Soc. Ol, a 40; 
535. Hydrotwa unispindsa Stein. Wakefield, Que., June 18, 1915, (Hewitt). 

_  Mydea punctata Stein. Lethbridge, Alta., June 14, 1916, (Strickland). 

*  Mydea pectinata Johannsen. Millville, N.S.; Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., 
Xo p.392. 

*  Phaonia apicata Johannsen. Truro, N.S.. Aug.; Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., 
ols p96, 
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563. Schoenomyza dorsalis Loew. Lethbridge, Alta., June 5, 1916, (Strick- 
land). 


Sciomyzide. 


Tetanocera flavipes Loew. Aweme, Man., July 1, 1913, (N. Criddle). 
Tetanocera sparsa Loew. Ottawa, Ont., July 17, 1904, (W. Metcalfe). 
580. Sepedon armipes Loew. Brockville, Ont., Sept. 29, 1903, (Metcalfe). 


Ortalide, 


Tetanops aldrichi Hendel. Lethbridge, Alta., May 15, 1916, (Strickland). 
New to Canada, (J. M. A.). 
598. Seoptera vibrans L. Teulon, Man., June 19, 1915, (W. Chesney). 


Trypedide. 


603. Stenopa vulnerata Loew. Banff, Alta., (Sanson). 
606. Rhagoletis pomonella Walsh. Aweme, Man., Aug. 8, 1916, (N. Criddle) ; 
Penticton, B.C., July 26, 1916, (Treherne). 


Ephydride. 


Psilota compta Mg. Lethbridge, Alta., May 15, 1916, (Strickland). 
627. Hydrellia formosa Loew. Ottawa, Ont., July 12, 1916, (Beaulieu). 
Philygria picta. Ottawa, Ont., July 12, 1916, (Beaulieu) ; Estevan, Sask., 
May 20, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
627%. Philygria fuscicornis Loew. Lethbridge, Alta., May-June, (Strickland). 
62%. Hyadina albovenosa Coq. Aweme, Man., Aug. 3, 1916, (N. Criddle). 


Oscinide. 


633. Diplotoxa microcera Loew. Strathroy, Ont., (H. G. Crawford); Ottawa, 
Ont., Aug. 9, 22, 1916, (Beaulieu). 
633. Chlorops graminea Coq. Aweme, Man., June 27, 1916, (N. Criddle). New 
to Canada, (J. M. A.). 
633. Chloropisca grata Loew. Aweme, Man., Aug. 22, 1916, (N. Criddle) ; 
Ottawa, Aug. 31, 1916, (Beaulieu) ; Sept. 12, (Miss G. Beaulieu). 
Chloropisca pulla Ad. Lethbridge, Alta., May 15, 1916; Ogema, Sask., 
June 18, 1916, (N. Criddle) ; Aweme, Man., June 9, 12, (N. Criddle). 
New to Canada, (J. M. A.). 
634. Chlorops producta Loew. Aweme, Man., Aug. 15, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
~ 634. Chlorops sulphurea Loew. Ogema, Sask., June 18, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
634. Chloropisca varipes Loew. Aweme, Man., June 12, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
634. Diplotora recurva Ad. Maryfield, Sask., Sept. 2, (N. Criddle). 
635. Hippelates plebeius Loew. Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 9, 1916, (Miss G. Beaulieu). 
Tricimba cincta Mg. Ottawa, Ont., July 29, 1916, (Beaulieu) ; Aweme, 
Man., June 27, (N. Criddle). 
Elachiptera decipiens Loew. Ogema, Sask., June 17, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
636. Elachiptera costata Loew. Estevan, Sask., May 20, 1916, (N. Criddle) : 
Ogema, Sask., June 17, 1916, (N. Criddle) ; Aweme, Man., Sept. 4, 1916, 
(N. Criddle) ; Hemmingford, Que., July 27, 1916, (Petch). New to 
Quebec list. 
636. Elachiptera eunota Loew. Aweme, Man., Aug. 22, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 
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Siphonella aequa Becker. Hemmingford, Que., Aug. 10, 1916, (Petch). 
New to Quebec list. , 
Siphonella geniculata DeG. Estevan, Sask., May 20, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
Siphonella neglecta Becker. Aweme, Man., Aug. 15, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
Siphonella nigripalpis Mall. Strathroy, Ont., June 20, 1916, (H. G. 
Crawford) ; Hemmingford, Que., July 28, 1916, (Petch). New to Quebec 
list. 
Stphonella parva Ad. Hemmingford, Que. July 28, Aug. 10, 1916, 
(Petch). New to Quebec list. 

637. Siphonella pumilionis Bj. Aweme, Man., Aug. 15, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
Oscinis dissidens Tucker. Ottawa, Ont., July 12, 1916, (Beaulieu). 
Oscims melancholica Becker. Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 31, Sept. 9, 1916, 

(Beaulieu). : 

639. Oscinis umbrosa Loew. Strathroy, Ont., Aug. 9, 1916, (H. G. Crawford) ; 
Hemmingford, Que., June 27, July 28, 1916, (Petch). New to Quebec 
list. 

Drosophilide. 
* Drosophila sulcata Sturtevant. “Ottawa, Can.; Annals Ent. Soc. Amer., 
TX,.8307" 
Geomyzide. 
Lrixocelis fumipennis Mall. Aweme, Man., June 12, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
Anthomyza gracilis Fall. Aweme, Man., Aug. 3, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 
Agromyzide. 

647. Phytomyza nigritella Zett. Estevan, Sask., May 20, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
New to Saskatchewan. 

Phytomyza bipunctata Lw. Estevan, Sask., May 20, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
New to Saskatchewan. 

647. Cerodonta dorsalis Loew. Strathroy, Ont., Aug. 23, -28, 1916). (Hees 
(Crawford) ; Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 17, 1916, ( Beaulieu) ; Hemmingford, 
Que., Aug. 10, 1916, (Petch). New to Quebec list. 

Paramyia nitens Loew. Mer Bleue, near Ottawa, Ont., June 26, 1904, 
(Metcalfe). 

Aygromyza coniceps Mall. Aweme, Man., June 2, 1916, (N. Criddle). New 
to Canada. 

Agromyza coquilletti Mall. Strathroy, Ont., July “4; A916, > aah eas 
Crawford). 

Agromyza fragari@ Mall. Estevan, Sask. May 20, 1916, (N. Criddle). 

Agromyza immaculata Coq. Ogema, Sask., June 17, 1916, (N. Criddle). 

648. Agromyza jucunda Van der Wulp. Estevan, Sask., May 20," 1916550 Ne 
Criddle) ; Hemmingford, Que., July 28, 1916, (Petch). New to Quebec 
list. 

Agromyza laterella Zett. Ottawa, Ont.. May 25, 1916, (Beaulieu) ; 
Aweme, Man., Aug. 4, 15, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
648. 


New to Manitoba. 


Agromyza longipennis Loew. Aweme, Man., Aug. 15, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
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Agromyza nasuta Mel. Hemmingford, Que. Aug. 10, 1916, (Petch). 
New to Quebec list. Mines in dandelion, (J. M. A.). 
_Agromyza scutellata Fall. Estevan, Sask., May 20, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
Agromyza vibrissata Mall. Aweme, Man., June 12, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
649. Agromyza virens Loew. Aweme, Man., Aug. 22, 1916, (N. Criddle) ; 
Ottawa, Ont., July 21, 1916, (Beaulieu). 
649. Desmometopa latipes Mg. Hemmingford, Que., Aug. 10, 1916, (Petch). 
New to Quebec list. 
Desmometopa sordida Fall. Hemmingford, Que., Aug. 10, 1916, (Petch). 
New to Quebec list. 
651. Pholeomyia indecora Loew. Strathroy, Ont., July 4, 1916, (Hie G: 
Crawford). 
Ochthiphila aridella Fall. Hemmingford, Que., Aug. 10, 1916, (Petch). 
New to Quebec list. Aweme, Man., Sept. 4, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
652. Ochthiphila polystigma Mg. Strathroy, Ont., Aug. 9, 1916, (H. G. 
Crawford). 


HYMENOPTERA, 


Much valuable material is being accumulated and worked over as opportunity 
offers. The aculeate hymenoptera are receiving close study by Mr. F. W. L. 
Sladen, of Ottawa, who has visited many parts of Canada during 1916 and made 
valuable collections. ‘Through the courtesy of Dr. H. T. Fernald, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., Mr. J. F. Martin examined 
ichneumonid material, and the records of these given below are of interest in 
adding to our knowledge of their distribution in Canada. 


Tenthredinide. 


Zaschizonyx montana (Cress.). Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 1915, (Germain). 
New to Canada, (S. A. R.). 

Macrophya crassicornis Prov. Ottawa, Ont., June, 1915, (Germain). 

Pachynematus extensicornis Nort. Ottawa, Ont., July, 1919, (Germain). 

Pachynematus tritici Marl. Ottawa, Ont., July, 1915, (Germain). 

Pontania robusta Marl. Ottawa, Ont., June, 1915, (Germain). New to 
Canada, (S. A. R.). 

Blennocampa aperta MacG. Ottawa, Ont., July, 1915, (Germain). New 
to Canada, (S. A. R.). 


Ichneimonide. 


Exochus propinquus Cr. Lethbridge, Alta., July 3, 1913, (Strickland). 
Bassus orbitalis Cr. Lethbridge, Alta., Sept. 21, 1913, (Strickland). 
Mesoleius tenthredinis Morley. This European parasite of the Large 
Larch Sawfly, Nematus erichsonit, introduced into Manitoba by Dr. C. 
Gordon Hewitt (Rep. Dom. Entomologist, for year ending March 31, 
1913) has in 1916, been captured near Aweme, Man., by Mr. Norman 
Criddle, on the dates June 2 to 21. 
Cryptus luctuosus Or. Lethbridge, Alta., Sept. 20, 1913, (Strickland). 
Ichneumon calitergus Or. Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 26, 1899, (J. Fletcher). 
Ichneumon lewisiti Cr. Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 28, 1906, (Young). 
Ichneumon longulus Cr. Aweme, Man., Aug. 20, 1915, (N. Criddle). 
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| Ichnewmon vicinus Cr. Ottawa, Ont., April 21, 1900, (Gibson). 
Ichnewmon subdolus Cr. Nipigon, Ont., July 11, 1907, (J. Fletcher). 
Ambiyteles montanus Cr. Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 24, 1903, (J. Fletcher). 
Lrogus quebecensis Prov. Hymers, Ont., July 21, 1910, (Dawson). 


Trichogrammide. 


*  Lrichogramma tomyia tortricis Girault. Guelph, Ont., from eggs of 
Lortria cerasivorana, (Bethune) ; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 268. 


Encyrtide. 


*  Aphycus rileyi Timb. Guelph, Ont., reared from Lecanium corni on ash, 
June 9, 1907, (T. D. Jarvis) ; Proc. U.S.N.M., Vol. 50, p. 600. 

*  Berecyntus bakeri gemma Girauli. Reared at Ottawa from Huzoa larva 
from Queensboro, Ont., also from larva of Hadena devastatrix, Ottawa, 
Ont., July 12, 1914, (Gibson) ; Psyche XXIII, 49. 


Thynnide. 
Methoca bicolor Say. Prince Albert, Sask., male, July 22, 1916, (Sladen). 


Mutillide. 


Mutilla hexagona Say. Toronto, Ont., males, July, August, 1888-1894, . 


(W. Brodie). 
Mutilla canadensis Blake. Weymouth, N.S., female, June 5, 1913, 
(Sanders). 


Myrmoside. 


Myrmosa unicolor Say. Aweme, Man., male, July 7%, 1915, (N. Criddle) ; 
Prince Albert, Sask., July 22, 1916, (Sladen). 


Tiphiide. 
Paratiphia albvlabris Spin. Okanagan, B.C., female, Aug. 4, 1915, 
(Anderson) ; Victoria, B.C., Aug. 13, 1916, (Sladen). 


Sapygide. 
Sapyga martini Sm. Aweme, Man., May 2, 9, 1915, (N. Criddle). 


Eumenide. 


Odynerus capra Sauss. Truro, N.S., Aug. 16, i915, (Brittain). 


Philanthide. 


Eucerceris superbus Cr. Medicine Hat, Alta. male, Aug. 20, 1916, 
(Sladen). 

Eucerceris bicolor Cr. Medicine Hat., Alta., female, Aug. 20, 1916, 
(Sladen). Mr. Sladen considers the evidence strong that this species is 
the female of LH. superbus. 

Eucerceris flavocinctus Cr. Indian Head, Sask., July 14, 1916, (Sladen) ; 
Kaslo, B.C., July 20, 1906, (Cockle); Sidney, B.C., July 6, 1914, 
(Sladen). 
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Eucerceris fulvipes Cr. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle) ; Medicine Hat, Alta., 
male, Aug. 20, 1916, (Sladen). 

Cerceris clypeata Cr. (var. with cream-colored bands). Prince Albert, 
Sask., female, July 22, 1916, (Sladen). 

Cerceris dentifrons. Toronto, Ont., Aug. 1, 1893, (W. Brodie). 

Cerceris pleuralis H. S. Smith. Toronto, Ont., Aug. 1, 1893, (W. Brodie). 

Cerceris rufinoda Cr. Medicine Hat, Alta., Aug. 20, 1916, (Sladen). 

Cerceris rufinoda crucia Vier. & Ckll. Medicine Hat, Alta., Aug..20, 1916, 
(Sladen). 

Philanthus solivagus Say. Kentville, N.S., Aug. 22, 1915, (Brittain) ; 
Aweme, Man., July 29, 1915, (N. Criddle). 

Philanthus bilunatus Cr. St. Stephen, N.B., July 18, 1916, (Sanders) ; 
Melfort, Sask., July 20, 1916, (Sladen). 

Philanthus politus Say. Prince Albert, Sask., July 22, 1916; Calgary, 
Alta., July_29, 1916, (Sladen). 

Philanthus albopilosus Cr. Aweme, Man., Aug. 20, 1914, (N. Criddle) ; 
Medicine Hat, Alta., Aug. 20, 1916, (Sladen). 

Philanthus sanbornui Cr. Toronto, Ont., Aug. 4, 1895, (W. Brodie). 

Philanthus punctatus Say. Thompson River, B.C., Aug. 8, 1914, 
(Wilson) ; Crescent, B.C., Aug. 14, 1916; Agassiz, B.C., Aug. 10, 1916; 
Medicine Hat, Alta., Aug. 20, 1916, (Sladen). 

Aphilanthops frigidus Sm. Radisson, Sask., July 30, 1907, (J. Fletcher) ; 
Medicine Hat, Alta., Aug. 20, 1916; Lethbridge, Alta., June 28, 1914; 
Victoria, B.C., Aug. 13, 1916, (Sladen). 


Bembecide. 


Bembex pruinosa Fox. Aweme, Man., Aug. 20, 1914, (N. Criddle). 

Bembex amena Fox. Nicola Valley, B.C., June, 1912, (S. Hadwen). 

Monedula emarginata Cr. Prince Albert, Sask., July 22; Lethbridge, 
Alta., July 25, 1916, (Sladen). 


Andrenide. 


*  Andrena ricardonis Ckll. Vernon, B.C., June 9, 1902, (Miss Ricardo) ; 
Can. clint, ob VIL 272, 
Andrena cockerelli Graen. Smith’s Cove, N.S., May 26, 1915, (Brittain). 
Andrena bicolor Prov. Smith’s Cove, N.S., June 5, 1915, (Brittain). 
Andrena vicina Sm. Smith’s Cove, N.S., May 30, 1915, (Brittain). 
Andrena carlini Ckll. Smith’s Cove, N.S., May 25, 1915, (Brittain). 


Nomadide. 


* Nomada vernonensis Ckll. Vernon, B.C., April 15, 1902, (Miss Ricardo) ; 
Can. Ent., XLVIII, 273. 


Megachilide. 


Anthidium tenuiflore Ckll. Banff, Alta. July 24, 1911, (Sanson) ; 
Radisson, Sask., July 29, 1907; Saskatoon, Sask., July 18, 1909, 
(Willing) ; Invermere, B.C., June 30, 1914, (Sladen). 

Anthidium emarginatum Say. Aweme, Man., July 20, 1914, (N. Criddle) ; 
Banff, Alta., Aug. 17, 1911, (Sanson). 

11 E.s. 
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Dianthidium simile Cr. Guelph, Ont., 1913, (A. Burrows) ; Ottawa, July — 
7, 1913, (Sladen). 

Microstelis lateralis Cr. Toronto, Ont., June 24, 1894, (W. Brodie) ; 
Aylmer, Que., June 5, 1915, on Potentilla, (Sladen). 

Pavostelis montana Cr. Lethbridge, Alta., June 28, 1914, (Sladen) ; 
Banff, Alta., (Sanson). 

Stes ontariana Sladen. Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 16, 1912, .(Beaulne) ; 
Bethesda, Ont., Aug. 15, 1892, (W. Brodie) ; Can. Ent., XLVIII, 312. 
Autochelostoma canadensis Sladen. Ottawa district, Ont., Aug. 14, 1914, 

(Germain) ; Can. Ent., XLVIII, p. 270. | 

Chelynta subemarginata Cr. Toronto, Ont., June 23, 1891. (W. Brodie); _ 
Aylmer, Que., June 24, 1913, (Beaulne); Dalhousie, N.B., July 24, 
1915, (Sladen). 

Chelyma foederalis Sm. Toronto, Ont., June 9, 1896, (W. Brodie) ; 
Ottawa, June 11, 1913, (Sladen). 

Chelynia rubri Ckll. Banff, Alta., June 25, 1908, (Sanson). 

Hleriades carinatus Cr. Invermere, B.C., June 30, 1914, (Sladen). 

Chlorosmia fulgida Cr. Banff, Alta., (Sanson) ; Invermere, B.C., July 1, 
1914, (Sladen). 

Formicapis clypeata Sladen. Aweme, Man., July 6, 1915, (Criddle) ; 
Waterhole, Alta., Aug. 18, 1915, (Strickland) ; Melfort, Sask., July 20, 
1916, (Sladen) ; Can. Ent., XLVAII, p. 271. 

Osmia cobaltina Cr. Shawnigan, B.C., July 7, 1914, (Sladen) ; Peachland, 
B.C., July 24, 1909, (Wallis). 

Osmia kenoyert Ckll. White River, Ont., June 3, 1915, (Sladen). 

Osmia nigrifrons Cr. Invermere, B.C., June 30, 1914, (Sladen). 

Osmia novomexicana Ckll. Aweme, Man., April 30, 1910, (N. Criddle) ; 
Medicine Hat, Alta., May 30, 1904, (Willing). 

Osmia chalybea Sm., var. faceta Cr. Ottawa, Ont., July 26, 1913, (Sladen) ; 
Toronto, Ont., July 26, 1890, (W. Brodie). 

Osmia chalybea Sm. var. mandibularis Cr. Lethbridge, Alta., July 8, 
1909, (Wallis). : 

Osmia densa Cr. Banff, Alta., May 17, 1915; Golden, B.C., May 16, 1915; 
Shawnigan, B.C., July 7, 1914, (Sladen). 

Osmia albiventris Cr. Ottawa, Ont., June 11, 1913; White River, Ont., 
June 3, 1915; Banff, Alta., May 21, 1915, (Sladen). : 

Osmia atriventris Cr. St. John, N.B., May 23, 1903, (Leavitt) ; Aweme, 
Man., May 2, 1914, (N. Criddle}; Ottawa, Ont., May 18, 1913; Banff, 
Alta., May 21, 1915, (Sladen). 

Osma melanotricha Lov. & Ckll. Toronto, Ont., June 10, 1894, (W. 
Brodie) ; Ottawa, Ont., June 18, 1913, (Sladen). 

Osmia hudsonica Cr. Banff, Alta., May 21, 1915, (Sladen). 

Megachile (Oligotropus) eailis, subexilis, Ckll. Males, Ottawa, Ont., - 
July 15, 1913; Kaslo, B.C., Penticton, B.C., Aug., 1916, (Sladen). 

Megachile fidelis Cr. Summerland, B.C., Aug. 9, 1916, (Sladen). 

Megachile pugnata Say. Edmonton, Alta., July 11, 1916, (Carr) ; Salmon, 
Arm, B.C., July 4, 1914; Shawnigan, B.C., July 7, 1914, (Sladen). 

Megachile manifesta Cr. Davidson, Sask., Aug. 21, 1907, (Willing) ; 
Medicine Hat, Alta., Aug. 20, 1916; Lethbridge, Alta., July 28, 1916; 
Swift Current, Sask., Aug. 22, 1916, (Sladen). 
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Megachile melanophaea Sm. Halifax, N.S., July 10, 1916, (Perrin). 

Megachile melanophaea var. calogaster Ckll. Lethbridge, Alta., June 28, 
1914, (Sladen). 

Megachile latimanus Say. Smith’s Cove, N.S., July 15, 1914, (Gibson) ; 
Melfort, Sask., July 20, 1916; Lethbridge, Alta. June 28, 1913, 
(Sladen). 

Megachile perihirta Ckll. Salmon Arm, B.C., July 14, 1914, Lethbridge, 
Alta., June 28, 1914, (Sladen): 

Megachile latimanus Ckll., (not Say.). Lethbridge, Alta., June 28, 1914, 
(Sladen). . 

Megachile vancouverensis Prov. St. John, N.B., July 13, 1901, (Leavitt) ; 
Kaslo, B.C., June 10, 1906, (Cockle); Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 15, 1913; 
Invermere, B.C., June 30, 1914, (Sladen). 

Megachile inermis Prov. (decipiens Lov. & CkIl.). St. John, N.B., July 
1, 1901,-(A. G. Leavitt); Dalhousie, N.B., July 24, 1915; Hull, Que., 
June 14, 1914; Haileybury, Ont., July 7, 1916, (Sladen); Bondville, 
Que., July 30, (Winn); Dunvegan, Alta., Aug. 18, 1915, (Strickland) ; 
Aweme, Man., June 29, 1915, (N. Criddle). 

Megachile parallela Ckll. Thompson River, B.C., Aug. 8, 1914, (Wilson) ; 
Medicine Hat, Alta., Aug. 20, 1916, (Sladen); Swift Current, Sask., 
Aug. 22, 1916, (Sladen). 

Megachile generosa Cr. Aweme, Man., July 18, 1916, (N. Criddle) ; 
Lethbridge, Alta., July 28, 1916, (Sladen). 

Megachile brevis Say. Haileybury, Ont., July 5, 1916, (Sladen) ; Summer- 
land, B.C., Aug. 10, 1916, (Sladen). 

Coehioxys ribis Ckll. Truro, N.S., July 4, 1913, (C. B. Gooderham) ; 
Haileybury, Ont., July 5, 1916, (Sladen) ; Aweme, Man., July 13, 1916, 
(N. Criddle). : 


Bombide. 


Bombus rufocinctus Cr. Charlottetown, P.E.I., Sept., 1916, (Sladen). 

Bombus californicus Smith. Prince Albert, Sask., July 22, 1916, (Sladen). 

Bombus perplexus Cr. Montreal, Que., (Winn). . 

Psithyrus ashtoni Cr. Truro, N.S., Aug. 25, 1915, (Brittain). 

Psithyrus fernaldae Frank. Banft, Alta., July 15, 1915, (Sanson) ; Quebec, 
Que., Aug. 8, 1914, (Sladen). 


HEMIPTERA. 


(Arranged according to a Check List of the Hemiptera—excepting the 
Aphidide Aleurodide and Coccide—of America, north of Mexico, by H. P. Van 
Duzee; New York Entomological Society, 1916.) 


Aphidide. 


Phylloxera querceti.Pergande. Vineland, Ont., on oak, Sept. 2, 1916, 
(Ross). 

Phyllaphis quercicola Baker (querci Davis). Vineland, Ont., on oak, Sept. 
30, 1916, (Ross). — 

Myzocallis punctatus Monell. Vineland, Ont., on oak, June 4, 1915, 
(Ross). 


a 
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Myzocallis discolor Monell: Vineland, Ont., on oak, Sept. 30, 1916, 


(Ross). 

Chattophorus quercicola Monell. Vineland, Ont., on oak, Oct. 30, 1916, 
(Ross). 

Monellia caryae Monell. Vineland, Ont., on black walnut, Aug. 17, 1916, 
(Ross). : 

Macrosiphum crataegi Monell. Vineland, Ont., on hawthorn, Oct. 11, 1916, 
(Ross). 

Macrosiphum pelargonti Kalt. Vineland, Ont., on Lillium, Jan. 28, 1916, 
(Ross). 

Myzus circumflecum Buckton. Grimsby, Ont., on Lilliwm, Jan. 1, 1916, 
(Ross). ° 


Myzus neorosarum Theobald. Vineland, Ont., on Rosa rugosa, Aug. 18, 
Oct. 24, 1916, (Ross). 

Myzus rosarum Kalt. Vineland, Ont., on rose, July 26, 1916, (Ross). 

Aphis brevis Sanderson. Arkona, Ont., and Vineland, Ont., on hawthorn 
and apple, Oct. 1916, (Ross). 


Aphis bakeri Cowen. Arkona, Ont., and Vineland, Ont., on hawthorn and 
apple, Oct., 1916, (Ross). ‘ 


Aphis pseudobrassice Davis. Turnips infested with this species were re- 
ceived at Ottawa, from Sarnia, Ont., on Bept..97 1916: Thissis the dine. 
record of this aphid in Ontario, (Gibson). 

Van Duzee’s Number. 
Cydnide. 


“8. Thyreocoris nitiduloides Wolff. Brantford, Ont., (record sent by W. H. 
Brittain). 


Pentatomide. 


87. Brochymena tenebrosa Walk. St. Hilaire, Que., May 24, 1916, (Moore). 

122, Huschistus conspersus Uhl. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., July 21, 
1913, (Walker). 

127. Huschistus ictericus Linn. Toronto, Ont., Sept. 12, 1906, (Walker). 


Coreide. 


Corynocoris typheus distinctus Dall. Toronto, Ont., pept. 28) 1396: 
(Walker). : 


Aradide. 


379. Aradus crenatus Say. St. Hilaire, Que., May 24, 1916, (Moore). 

414. Aneurus inconstans Uhl. Toronto, Ont., April 18, 1895, May 8, 1914, 
(Walker). ; 

Lygeide, 


432. Oncopeltus fasciatus Dall. London, Ont., (H. 8. Saunders). 


477. Ischnorrhynchus geminatus Say. Toronto, Ont., Guelph, Ont., (C.-A. 
Good). | 


588. Stignocoris rusticus Fall. Truro, N.S., (C. B. Gooderham). 
Stignocoris pedestris. Truro, N.S., (record sent by W. H. Brittain, who 
stated that Mr. Parshley, who determined the specimen informed him that 
the species was new to North’ America.) 
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589. Trapezonotus arenarius Linn. (agrestis Fall). Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 28, 
1914, (Germain). 


-Tingidide. 


\ 


665. Physatocheila plexa Say. St. Hilaire, Que., May 24, (Moore). 
666. Leptoypha mutica Say. De Grassi Point, Ont., Aug. 11, 1916, (Walker). 


Nabide. 


826. Nabis limbatus Dahlb. Toronto, Ont., March 29, 1904, (R. E. Coleman). 
827. Nabis flavomarginatus Schol. Truro, N.S., (record sent by W. H. 
Brittain). 


Anthocoride. 


| ) 
865. Triphleps tristicolor White. Vineland, Ont., found preying on Thrips 
tabaci, Aug. 25, 1916, (Ross). 
871. Dufouriellus ater Duf. Toronto, Ont., April 13, 1899, (Walker). 


Miride. 


922. Phytocoris lasiomerus Reut. De Grassi Point, Ont, Aug 6,/=1895- 
Algonquin Park, Ont., Aug. 14, 1903, (Walker). 
979. Paracalocoris scrupeus Say. Hamilton Ont., June 20, 1914, (Walker). 
996. Dichrooscytus suspectus Reut. Pictou, N.S., July 22, 1914, (Walker). 
* Lygus communis novascotiensis Knight. Kentville, N.S., Wolfville, NS? 
Smith’s Cove, N.S., July 6-28, 1915, (Brittain); Can. Ent., XLVIII, 
349. 
1018. Lygus belfragii Reut. Hamilton, Ont., June 20, 1914, (Walker). 
112%. Heterocordylus malinus Reut. Hamilton, Ont., June 20, 1914, (W alker). 
1139. Ceratocapsus pumilis Uhl. Truro, N.S., (record sent by W. H. Brittain). 
*  Orthotylus cruciatus Van D. St. Hilaire, Que., July 4, 1907, (Metcalfe) ; 
Proe Gals Acad: Sci, Vi; 1195 
1172. Orthotylus flavosparsus Sahlbg. St. C&tharines, Ont., June 19, 1914, 
(Walker). . 


Gerride. 


1285. Gerris conformis Uhl. Kentville, N.S., (record sent by W. H. Brittain). 


Saldide. 
1328. Saldula interstitialis Say. Guelph, Ont., (C. A. Good). 


Nepida, 


1382. Ranatra nigra H. S. Go-Home Bay, Ont., Aug. 10, 1908, (T. R. Hanley). 
1384. Ranatra brevicollis Montd. Lonely Lake, Vane. Is., B.C., July 31, 1913, 
(Walker). 


Cicadide. 


1523. Okanagana noveboracensis Emmons. Toronto, Ont., May 8, 1896, 
(Walker). 


® 
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Cercopide. 


1550. Aphrophora permutata Uhl. Departure Bay, Vane. Is5-B.Ci Ang a3, otae 
(Walker). 
1553. Aphrophora signorettt Fh. Toronto, Ont., July 12, 1914, (Walker). 


2 
Membracide. 


1628. Lelamona declivata Van D. Rainy River, Ont., July 22, 1913, (Walker). 
4635. Telamona reclivata Fh. Edmonton, Alta., July 7, 1910, (Carr). 

1644. Telamona querct Fh. Toronto, Ont., July 16, 1906, (Walker). 

1646. Telamona ampelopsidis Harr. Toronto, Ont., June 19, 1896, (Walker). 


Cicadellide. 


1795. Idiocerus lachrymalis Fh. Toronto, Ont., De Grassi Point, Ont., Aug. 22, 
1914, (Walker). 

1936. Acucephalus albifrons Linn. De Grassi Point, Ont., Aug. 22, 1914, 
(Walker). 

2051. Deltocephalus configuratus Uhl. Guelph, Ont., (C. A. Good). 

2053. Deltocephalus sayw Fitch. Bondville, Que., (Moore). 

2181. Hutettix strobi Fh. St. Catharines, Ont., June 19, 1914, (Walker). 

2228. Phlepsius irroratus Say. Toronto, Ont., July 12, 1914, (Walker). 

2156. Athysanus curtisii Fitch. Bondville, Que., (Moore). 

2410. Hmpoasca pulchella G. & B. Pictou, N.S., July 22, 1914, (Walker). 


Fulgoride. 


2545. Craius misellus Van D. De Grassi Point, Ont., Atig. 26, 1914, (Walker). 
2673. Lamenia obscura Ball.. De Grassi Point, Ont., Aug. 24, 1914, (Walker). 


Chermide. 
2822a. Aphalara veazier metzaria Crawf. Pictou, N.S., July 22, 1914, (Walker). 
2936. Psyllia floccosa Patch. Pictou, N.S., July 22, 1914, (Walker). 
o 
ORTHOPTERA. 


Acridiide. 


Nomotettix cristatus Scudd. Truro, N.S., (record from W. H. Brittain). 


Locustide. 


Ceutophilus neglectus Scudd. Black Rock, N.S., (record from W. H. 
(Brittain). 

Orchelamum gladiator Brun. Napinka, Man., Sept. 6, 7%, 191g ss Ne 
Criddle). Second Manitoba record. This is the species which was re- 
described by E. M. Walker as Orchelimum manitobense. The latter 
name has been placed in the synonomy by Rehn and Hebard (Trans. 
Amer. Ent. Soc., XLI, 44)" Recorded from Ontario in 1914, Ent. Record. 


ODONATA, 


(Arranged according to Muttkowski’s Catalogue of the Odonata of North 
America. The numbers refer to the pages of the catalogue.) 
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OCoenagrionide. 


Coenagrion angulatum E. M. Walker. Red Deer, Alta., July 5-21; Innis- 
fail, Alta., July 6. New to Alberta list, (Whitehouse). 


Libellulide., 


128. Cordulia shurtlefi Scudd. Red Deer, Alta., June 6-July 5. New to 
Alberta list, (Whitehouse). | 

139. Libellula quadrimaculata Linn. Red Deer, Alta., June 8-Aug. 6. New 
to Alberta list, (Whitehouse). 

161. Sympetrum costiferum Hagen. Red Deer, Alta., Aug. 5-Sept. 30. New 
to Alberta list, (Whitehouse). . 

166. Leucorrhinia borealis Hagen. Red Deer, Alta., nymph (with teneral), 
June 18, previously unknown, (Whitehouse). : 

166. Leucorrhinia glacialis Hagen. Red Deer, Alta., July 5. New to Alberta 
list, (Whitehouse). 

167. Leucorrhinia intacta Hagen. Red Deer, Alta., June 24-July 20. New to 
Alberta list, (Whitehouse). 

167. Leucorrhinia prozima Calvert. Red Deer, Alta., June 17-July 23; New to 
Alberta list ; also the nymph, June 17, previously unknown, (Whitehouse). 


THYSANURA, 


These insects have, as yet, received but scant attention in Canada. Mr. 
Chas. Macnamara, of Arnprior, Ont., is keenly interested in the Collembola, and 
in addition to Istoma nigra:MacG., mentioned in the 1913 record, he has found 
on the snow. at Arnprior, the following species: 


Isotoma palustris Miller. Dec. and Jan. 
Isotoma viridis riparia Nicolet. March. 
Entomobrya multifasciata Tull. Dee. 
Tomocerus flavescens americanus Schott. Dee. 
Achorutes socialis Uzel. All winter. 
Achorutes armatus Nicolet. Dee. 


In a paper entitled “ North American Collembolous Insects of the Subfamilies 
Achorutine, Neanurine and Podurine,” by Dr. J. W. Folsom, the following species 


- from Canada is described: 
2 


*  Achorutes pseudarmatus Folsom. Kaslo, B.C., (Cockle) ; Proc. U.S.N.M., 


Vol. 50, p. 490. 
SIPHONAPTERA, 


The following species were determined by the Hon. N. Charles Rothschild : 
~ Ceratophyllus arctomys Baker. Perce, Que., from ground hog, June 19, 
1915, (Taverner). 
Ceratophyllus bruneri Baker. Aweme, Man., Jan. 15, 1914, from Taaidea 
taxus, (S. Criddle). 
Ceratophyllus agilis Roths. Aweme, Man., Feb., 1915, from Mustela 
cicognanit, (S. Criddle). 
Ctenocephalus canis. Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 27, 1915, (Hewitt). 
Leptopsylla hygini Roths. |Aweme, Man., Feb., 1915, from Mustela 
cicognanti, (S. Criddle). 
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ARANEIDA, 


(Arranged according to Banks’ Catalogue of Nearctic Spiders, U.S.N.M., 
Bull. 72. The numbers refer to the pages in the catalogue. ) 


During the past year Mr. J. H. Emerton, of Boston, has examined many 
spiders collected in Canada. The collection at the University of Toronto, largely 
the work of Prof. E. M. Walker and Mr. T. B. Kurata, was studied. This collec- 
tion contains 110 species from widely separated localities. Collections made at 
Toronto by Mrs. A. B. Faull and from the Thousand Islands by Miss H. Coleman 
were alsos determined by Mr. Emerton. In June, 1916, Mr. Emerton visited 
Ottawa and the writer spent many happy hours in his company collecting spiders, 
ete. While in Ottawa he examined the collection in the Entomological Branch, and 
identified a number of species. After leaving Ottawa, Mr. Emerton made collec- 
tions at Montreal and Quebec, south to Sherbrooke and Megantic and northward to 
Maniwaki, Montford and Lake St. John, 92 species in all being taken. Mr. F. W. 
Waugh, of the Geological Survey, Ottawa, collected 46 species at Long Lake, 60 
miles east of L. Nipigon and on Manitoulin Island, Lake Huron. 

Many of the records given below refer to well known species, but it seems 
worth while including them here, as the definite localities add to their known range 
of distribution. 

In the Proceedings of the United States National Museum, Vol. 51, pages 
67-72 (separates issued Oct. 16, 1916), Nathan Banks published a list of 51 
species of spiders collected by Messrs. Currie, Caudell and Dyar, in British Columbia 
in 1903. 


Theraphoside. 


% Brachybothrium pacificum Simon. Saanich, B.C., (Wilson), Departure 
Bay, Vane. Is., 1913, (T. B. Kurata). 


Scytodide. 
5. Scytodes thoracica Lat. Toronto, Ont., Sept. 15, 1915, (T. B> Kurata). 


Dysderide. 


a Segestria pasifica Bks. Departure Bay, Vane. Is. Bi@;,-1913) 0 (Caen 
Kurata). 


7 
Drasside&. 


9. Gnaphosa conspersa Thor. Lanoraie, Que., June 20, 1915, (Beaulne) : 
Prince Albert; Sask.June: 29, 1913) (TT. Beakurate) Departure Bay, 
Vane. 1s;, July 18-285°19135 «(> 4B Kurata) 

9. Gnaphosa parvula Bks. Prince Albert, Sask., June 25, 1913, CTs 
Kurata) ; Dauphin, Man., June, 1913, (T. B. Kurata). 

9. Pythonissa imbecilla Keys. Chelsea, Que., June, 1916, (Gibson). 

10. Drassus neglectus Keys. Lanoraie, Que., June 14, 1915; Montreal, Que., 
May 9, 1915, (Beaulne) ; Orillia, Ont., June 11-16, 1914; Sudbury, Ont., 
June 17, 1913, (T. B. Kurata) ; Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., July 21, 
1918 SCL B Kurata ye 

10. Drassades robustus Emer. Departure Bay. Vance. Is., B.C.. (T. B. Kurata) ; 
Banff, Alta., June 29, 1913, (T. B. Kurata). 
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Clubionide. 


10. Micaria gentilis Banks. Montreal, Que., May 8, 1915, (Beaulne). 

11. Castianeira crocala Hentz. Lanoraie, Que., June 14, 1915, (Beaulne). 

12. Agreca pratensis Emer. Lanoraie, Que., June 21, 1915, (Beaulne). 

14. Olubiona canadensis Emer. Montreal, Que., May 11, 1915, (Beaulne) ; 
Nipigon, Ont., June 18, 19138, (T. B. Kurata) ; Metlakatla, B.C., 1912, 
(J. H. Keen); Departure Bay, B.C., (T. B. Kurata) ; Dauphin, Man., 
June 21, 1913;°(P.B. Kurata). 

14. Clubiona riparia Koch. Toronto, Ont., (T. B. Kurata). 


Agelenide. 


15. Cicurina simplex Simon. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., (T. B. Kurata). 

15. Cicurina tersa Simon. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., (T. B. Kurata). 

16. Celotes montanus Emer. Orillia, Ont., April 27, 1914; Toronto, Ont., 
May 8, 1914, (T. B. Kurata). 

16. Agelena pacifica Banks. Saanich, B.C., (Wilson). 


Dictynide. 


17%. Dictyna mavima Bks. Dauphin, Man., June, 1913.6 abe urate). 

18. Amaurobius sylvestris Emer. Banff, Alta., end June, 1913, (T. B. Kurata) ; 
Aylmer, Que., June 5, 1915, (Beaulne); Nipigon, Onis lulyestsoss 
(W. McInnes) ; Orillia, Ont., May 24, 1914, (T. B. Kurata). : 

19. Amaurobius ferox Walck. Montreal, Que., April 21, 1916, (Beaulne). 

19. Amaurobius severus Simon. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., July 5, 1913, 
(T. B. Kurata). 


Theridiide. 
19. Theridium murarium Emer. Prince Albert, Sask., June 25, 1913, CIeeD: 
Kurata). 


20. Theridium zelotypum Emer. Manitoulin Island, (F. W. Waugh) ; 
Nipigon, Ont., June 18, 1913, (T. B. Kurata) ; Ottawa, Ont., June, 1916, 
(J. H. Emerton) ; Meach Lake, Que., Hull, Que., (Emerton and Gibson). 

21. Lithyphantes corollatus L. Departure Bay, Vane. Tes abi Cae. 
Kurata). 

21. Hnoplognatha mormorata Hentz. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., (T. B. 
(Kurata) ; Prince Albert, Sask., June 29, 1913, (T. B. Kurata). 

91. Orustulina borealis Bks. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., (T. B. Kurata). 

21. Crustulina guttata Reuss. Montreal, Que., May 6, 1915, (Beaulne) ; 
Ahuntsic, Que., June 4, 1915, (Beaulne}. | 

22. Asagena americana Emer. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., (T. B. Kurata). 

93. Lathrodectes mactans Fab. Nipigon, Oni., July, 1894, (W. McInnis) ; 
Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., July 6, 1913, (T. B. Kurata). 

2%. Lophocarenum decemoculatum Hmer. Aylmer, Que. June 3, 1910, 

- (Beaulne) ; Lanoraie, Que., June 25, 1915, (Beaulne). | 
29. Grammonota pictilis Camb. Southern Labrador, 1915, (C. W. Townsend). 
31. LErigone longipalpis Sund. Metlakatla, B.C., 1912, (Keen). 


Linyphiide. 
39 Neriene clathrata Sund. Toronto, Ont., (T. B. Kurata). 
39 Labulla altioculata Keys. Departure Bay, Vance. Is., Bos, (lB kuratay. 
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3. Linyphia diana Keys. Dane Bay, Vanc..is."b.C) aU Boshi rade 
33. Linyphra litigiosa Keys. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C.. July, (T. B. 
Kurata). ; 
33. Linyphia Priendibulhen Hmer. «Prince Albert, Sask, June:25,41913, (CT eB, 

Kurata). 

33. Linyphia nearciica Banks. Nipigon, Ont., (F. W. Waugh). The occur- 
rence of this interesting species at Nipigon extends its range 700 miles 
further west. — It frequents small spruce and balsam trees, (J. H. E.). 

~ During Mr. Emerton’s visit to Canada in 1916 the species was found at 
sev eral. points in the Ottawa district, (A. G 
34. Bathyphantes calcaratus Emer. Old Romain Pe Blane Sablon, Southern 
Labrador, 1915, (C. W. Townsend). 


OS 
Or 


Labrador, 1915, (C. W. Townsend). 


Tetragnathide. 


36. Hucta caudata Emer. Prince Albert, Sask., (T. B. Kurata). 

3%. Letragnatha vermiformis Emer. Jordan, Ont., Sept. 24, 1915, (Ross) ; 
Toronto, Ont., (T. B. Kurata). 

3”. Letragnatha extensa Linn. Nipigon, Ont., 1894, (W. McInnis) ; Hull, 
Que., June, 1916, (Gibson); Aylmer, Que., June 5, 1915, (Beaulne) ; 
Lanoraie, Que., June 24, 1915, (Beaulne). 


Epeiride. 


389. Zilla montana Koch. Nipigon, Ont., June 18, 1913, (T. B. Kurata). 
41. Hpeira cavatica Keys. Toronto, Ont., (T. B. Kurata). 
42. Lpeira gemma McCook. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.C., (T. B. Kurata). 


Thomiside. 


48. Nysticus formosus Banks. Banff, Alta., end June, (T. B. Kurata) ; Prince 
Albert, Sask., June, 1913, (T. B. Kurata). 

48. NXysticus limbatus Keys. Meach Lake, Que., June 22, 191g (Gibson) ; 
Dauphin, Man., June, 1913, (T. B. Kurata). 

51. Thanatus aan Alek Keys. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., “a CP 
(Kurata). . 

d1. Lrbellus oblongus Walck. Spruce Brook, Nfd., July 26, 1914, (Walker); 


Okanagan Landing, B.C., Aug. 15, 1913, (T. B. Kurata) ; Prince Albert, 


Sask., June, 1913, (T. B. Kurata). 


52. Philodromus inguisitor Thor. Southern Labrador, 1915, (C. W. Town- 
send). 
Pisauride. 


53. Dolomedes idoneus Mont. Chelsea, Que., May, 1913, (Gibson) ; De Grassi 
Point, Ont., Aug. 26, 1911, (Walker). 


Lycoside. 


55. Lycosa albohastata Emer. North Devon Tsland, Hudson Bay, Aug. 13, 
1904, (A. Halkett). 
55. Lycosa beani Emer. Southern Labrador, 1915, (C. W. Townsend). 


Bathyphantes subalpina Emer. Old Roniain to Blanc Sablon, Southern | 


61. 


Attide. 


62. 
64. 


66. 


66. 
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Geolycosa missouriensis Banks. Aweme, Man., (J. Fletcher). Burrows in 
sand and occurs along the Great Lakes and south as far as Texas, 
(J. H-H.). ) 

Pardosa atra Bks. Departure Bay, Vance. Is., B.C., (T. B. Kurata). 

Pardosa diffusa Emer. Southern Labrador, 1915, (C. W. Townsend) ; 
Aylmer, Que., June 5, 1915, (Beaulne) ; Toronto, Ont., (T. B. Kuratays 
Fort William, Ont., June 19, 1913, (7. B. Kurata); Banff, Alta., end 
June, (T. B. Kurata). 

Pardosa grenlandica Thor. Klutlan Glacier, 9,000 feet, June, 1893, (F. H. 
Lambert); Jasper Park, Alta., Sept. 1, 1915, (Hewitt) ; District of 
Mackenzie along the south shore of Great Slave Lake, Aug. 22, 1914, 
(F. Harper); Departure Bay, B.C., (T. B. Kurata); Prince Albert, 
Sask., June 25, 1913, (T. B. Kurata). 

Pardosa lapidicina Emer. St. Johns, Que., March 23; Vaudreuil, Que., 
May 27; Lanoraie, Que., June 24, 1910, (Beaulne) ; Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
Wedoloss| le be eulala,), 

Pardosa glacialis Thor. District of Mackenzie along the south shore of 
Great Slave Lake, Aug. 22, 1914, (F. Harper) ; Toronto, Ont., May 8, 
1914, (T. B. Kurata); Prince Albert, Sask., June 25 1 oem el: 
Kurata). : 

Pardosa uncata Thor. Departure Bay, Vane. Is., B.0.°( 1; Ba Kuratay; 
Dauphin, Man., June, 1918, (T. B. Kurata); Banff, Alta., end June, 
1913.< (7B. Kurata). 

Pirata linsularig Him: ‘Toronto Island, Ont, June 10, 1914,-(T. B. 
Kurata). 


fanihinae albovittatus Koch. Chelsea, Que., June, 1916, (Gibson). 

Phidippus johnsont Peck. Departure Bay, Vance. Is., B.C., Aug. 1, Leta 
(T. B. Kurata). 

Dendryphantes flavipedes Peck. Prince Albert, Sask: June, 19133. (Le Bb. 
Kurata). 

Dendryphantes militaris Henfz. Mr. Emerton infortas me that Prof. 
W. H. Brittain, of Truro, N.S., has sent to him specimens of this familtar 
spider which has several times been seey eating the adults of the Apple 
Maggot. 

Pellenes oregonensis Peck. Departure Bay, Vaiomel see Orme Lee be 
Kurata). 

Sitremieraniers Peck. -pantt Alta, June 28, 1913, (T.B. Kurata). 

Icius harti Emer. Lanoraie, Que., June 1, 1915; Aylmer, Que., June 5, 
1915, (Beaulne). 
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DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN ONTARIO 


OFFICERS FOR 1917. 


Honorary President.— JOHN R. DARGAVEL, M.L.A., Elgin. 
President.—J. N. STONE, Norham, Ont. 

First Vice-President.—R. G. Leacatt, Newboro, Ont. 
Second Vice-President.—Jos. McGraTtH, Mt. Chesney, Ont. 
Secretary.—T. A. THoMpson, Almonte, Ont. 
Treasurer.—JAS. R. ANDERSON, Mountain View, Ont. 


DIRECTORS: 


Ontario, Victoria, and Haliburton............. Hy. GLENDENNING, Manila. 

PO GUNUIN DOLLANU wisen yties cease eee ne ere J. N. STongE, Norham. 

BMV E LOW Meret Resor oo osaacks aia aig wreteratin cious emi cee oe J. B, Fercuson, Renfrew. 

LATE wd 2: Ree ee cae eee CR ais eet Cs JOHN STEEL, Almonte. 

ADI GHIIET ER ps he dang aa Nd A Ro AY MRE SO. hal EK. H. GRAHAM, Carp. 

BCTU ALU Vis secdcyh acral, «Loe cisco we Meeks akc ciate Te ae A. J. Roperts, Martintown. 

UE Ni SSL Gay 8 8 Val Batic Se ai a ACT aban Si hs ins gain ae thie rs N. FRASER, Vankleek Hill. 

EE VISAEE A Diva Gg, AR RDP or Spat aed per AR A ain, Open W. H. OLMSTEAD, Bearbrook. 

BEET TUOT Cee tee PP tete es ee a a be eA ee ee oe .WM. Brown, Dickinson’s Landing. 
ELIE Cy EE 1c i noni Bias paris a Ro ee as an GEORGE SMITH, Iroquois. 

PSEOIV lee a ere Wine nes Te ee een cat JAMES SANDERSON, Oxford Station. 
CUS Mie Piety © o circhetecerécs aso stectn cheis Wen SRE R. G. LeGceTt, Newboro. 
ET OMUEG LUG r, Sartre here Pere eet ERGs! an hs eR cee eS Jas. McGratH, Mt. Chesney. 
Mounoxeand Addin etons 1 ok. asec coke aes ek oe M. N. Empey, Napanee. 

Pe PCO MEML WAL Cie A iin. c ch Seis oe, lectin anise eine aces on W. A. BENSON, Picton. 

POMEL ASEUIV ES bon Arete at, scine casithet ei aS ie Gee .F, MALLory, Frankford. 

ENPRET ASCII SF. etc actos aco ate ace Oe as ae atm T. H. THomMpson, Madoc. 


G. G. PusBLow, Chief Dairy Instructor, Kingston. 
L. A. Zurett, Superintendent, Eastern Dairy School, Kingston. 
Auditor: J. J. PAYNE, Brinston, Ont. 


Representative to the Canadian National Exhibition: HENRY GLENDENNING, Manila. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1916. 


RECEIPTS. , EXPENDITURES, 


Jan. 38. Cash on hand from Renfrew pay sheet for Direc- 


previous year ...... $348 06 LOTS eee te eee ene ney iain obs $239 95 
Jan. 5. For members’ fees ... 93 00 Pay sheet No. 2, Kingston ... 49 70 
Jan. 29. Renfrew Town and Pay sheet No. 3, Toronto .... 182 25 
County grants ..... 300 00 Prosecutors’ »« expenses and 
Mar.18. Legislative grant .... 2,500 00 Sa ATI CSi eet fois teers. cn kad 532 65 
Mar. 23. Receipts from — pro- Lecturers’ expenses .......... 458 50 
gramme advt ..... 250 75 Advertising and printing .. 349 52 
Money received from Rural Publishing Co. for subs. 
prosecutions ....... 877 50 EArt Oe DOLE. a ae 70 00 
Interest from Molsons District meeting expenses .... 342 80 
Banks Wes etia aren: 42 22 Stationery, stamps, telephone 
Ce ee ae ANOMERDTOSSp Ts an ere koe 75 73 
$4,411 53 Officersmesalaries see one: 600 00 
Official stenographer ......... 90 00 
Tota ies Pay IMONts sae. ask ss $2,991 10 
Balance on hand Jan. 3rd, 
RY en onal han ile Say Sime 1,420 43 
$4,411 53 
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DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
OFFICERS FOR 1917. 


President.—R. W. STRATTON, Guelph, Ont. 

First Vice-President.—JAS. DONALDSON, Atwood, Ont. 
Second Vice-President.—FRANK Boyes, Dorchester, Ont. 
Third Vice-President.—G. F. MAHON, Woodstock, Ont. 
Secretary-Treasurer.—F RANK HERNS, London, Ontario. 


J. N. PAGET, Canboro. 
T. BALLANTYNE, Stratford. 
ROBERT MYRICK, Springford. 


Directors: 


GEO. EK. BootH, Ingersoll. 
W. G. MEDD, Winchelsea. 
JOHN Scott, Woodstock. 


Auditors: J. A. NELLES, London; J. C. Hreerer, K.C., Ingersoll. 


Representatives: 


Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto: FRANK HeErNS, London; Ropert JOHNSTON, 


Woodstock. 


Western Fair, London: FRANK HeERNSs, London; JouHN Bropir, Mapleton. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1916. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand from previous 

VCO Lees aac cans sees ee 
Members’ fees, 269 at $1.00 ... 
Legislative grant ............ 
Money received from prosecu- 
SLION Sa. eek, See ete Sr ee 
Donation for special prizes ... 
Sale of dairy exhibits 
Advertising in 

PLOSTAMMEC 2. ..< 5 ceo eee 
Sale of experimental butter... 


eoecereceoee 


Convention 


Total®, ): 


eereeervese ese ee eee 


$271 
269 
2,000 


892 
50 
2,568 


190 
19 


$6,260 


EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for prizes: cheese 
and butter, $317.00; Can- 


adian Salt Co., special, $50.00 
Expenses for Convention ..... 
Stenographer’s salary, $379.00; 
Directors’ expenses, $113.65.. 
Postage and stationery, $176.00; 
printing, $327.53; advertis- 
ine $121 510" oan oe ee ee 
Judges’ fees and expenses . 
Lecturer’s expenses 


oer eeeee se 


Prosecutor’s salary, $330.14; 

expenses, $114.46 .%.%5: 5... 
Periodicals for members ..... 
Costio6f) reporunguen:.. ce. ae 


Purchase of dairy exhibits ... 
Office expenses, light, cleaning 

and sundries -22e.5.. ospake 
Office rent, $120.00; office fur- 


niture;.$2.500,. ter ees 
Telegrams and telephone, 
$64.49; express and _ cold 
storage charges, $33.28 ..... 


Half fine paid to factories ... 
Auditors féesie.2 4 ee 
Exhibition butter lost in tran- 
sit, $17.78; purchase of ex- 
perimental cheese, O. A. C., 
92.5007? ua oo Gea op aes See eee 
Interest on overdraft ........ 
Total 
Balance 


eeereeeeoee eee eee ew wo 


eceoeerere eer eee es eo oo 


20 28 
1 30 


$5,790 95 


469 ,84 


$6,260 79 


Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario 


The Fortieth Annual Convention of the Dairymen’s Association of Eastern 
Ontario, was held in the Armories, Napanee, on the 4th and 5th of January, 1917. 
J. N. Stonz, Norham, President of the Association, occupied the Chair. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


J. N. Stone, NoRHAM. 


I am sure that we as dairymen have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
being able to secure this magnificent building in which to hold our convention. 
I am sure you will join with me in giving our thanks to the committee and to the 
Department of Militia for giving us this privilege. 

It is with pleasure that I welcome you to the 40th Annual Convention of the 
Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario, and doubly pleased as it is the first 
Convention of dairymen ever held in this prosperous Town of Napanee, situated 
as it is in the midst of a wealthy dairy district. 

While it is a pleasure to welcome you to this Convention, I cannot proceed 
farther without paying the highest tribute to the memory of those who have de- 
parted this life since we last met, in the persons of Senator Derbyshire, the Hon. 
James S. Duff, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, and Mr. T. G. Wright, Direc- 
tor for Prince Edward District. 

Their absence has already been felt, we shall miss them at our Convention, 
their upright character, sterling qualities, and manly spirit were recognized and ad- 
mired by all who knew them, and their work and achievement will ever be remem- 
bered by the dairymen of Ontario. 

I am pleased to extend the thanks of this association to both Federal and 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture, for the able assistance they have given 
the Dairy Industry of this Province. 

Mr. G. G. Publow, Chief Dairy Instructor, has been carrying on experi- 

mental work along the lines of the new Dairy Act. His results have been placed 
hefore the dairymen at the district dairy meetings. 
: The new Act will be brought up for discussion at one of the sessions, and I 
hope every person interested will feel free to take part. I would advise that 
this Convention express its opinion regarding the importation of oleomargarine, 
this, I consider, would be a serious set back to the dairy industry, and should be 
opposed strongly. 

In conclusion, the prosecution of the war to a successful issue is still the 
dominating influence. We are well into the third year of the war with increas- 
ing bitterness on both sides. We are sacrificing the best blood of our country 
side by side with the heroes of Great Britain, and her Allies, therefore we must 
continue to the end, exerting in every way our utmost to provide the men and 
the means necessary to enable Canada “to do her bit” towards freeing the world 
from German militarism, and everything that phrase implies. ; 
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JUDGE’S REPORT. 
GrorcE H. Barr, CHrer or Datry DEPARTMENT, OTTAWA. 


I wish to congratulate the cheese makers of Eastern Ontario on the splendid 
exhibit that they have been able to put up at this Convention. I was one of the 
judges at the first exhibit you had, when the Convention was held at Cornwall, 
and if I were to compare this exhibit with that one I would say that this was 
ten times better in more ways than one. At Cornwall we found very few cheese 
that were properly finished. It is the exception to find a poorly finished cheese 
at this exhibit. The size and finish of the cheese here are exceptionally good. 
Just one word to some of the exhibitors whose cheese were scored down on ac- 
count of finish. One of the cheese that I considered about the finest was put out 
of the running on account of the finish, and it served that exhibitor right, because 
that was a matter of downright carelessness on his part. One of the things you 
want to be careful about in exhibiting cheese is not to leave them unfinished, 
because a point or two will decide whether you get the cup or not, when the scor- 
ing is so very close as it has been at this exhibit. I would suggest that you throw 
away the old fibre rings and get steel followers, and then you will have no trouble 
in having the finest finish on your cheese. You have come so close to the beauti- 
ful exhibit that they put up at the Western Ontario Convention every year, that 
I do not know whether you are behind it or not. They have been at it longer in 
the West than you have, and they certainly do put up a splendid exhibit of cheese. 

The only fault I could find in the quality was that it was so good that l 
had difficulty in judging. I do not like judging under conditions like that, be- 
cause it gives one a feeling of extra responsibility. I do not think there are six 
cheese in the hall that I would consider badly made. I can only remember one cheese 
that showed a little gasiness. They were mostly all close boring, and the texture 
was good. There were a few that were a little lumpy. When I score a cheese 
29 it is pretty near all right. I do not know why I take off that one point, but 
I suppose I do not want to give full value, but when they score 29 they are 
pretty good cheese. a 

IT can only remember six or seven cheese that were any way off in flavor, 
that is out of 181 cheese. I think this exhibit should be continued next year, 
because it helps. to stimulate the makers to put up a fine quality of cheese. I 
would not say that because a maker takes the trophy at this exhibit that he is the 
best maker in Eastern Ontario, but it shows that he can make good ‘cheese. 1 
think it would be a good thing if we could get all the makers of cheese in Eastern 
Ontario to attend the Convention. 

We have a few cheese at the back of the hall made with pepsin rennet, and 
we are going to cut them up so that you may have an opportunity of judging as 
to their merits. 

Mr. T. O. THompson: I can fully support all that Mr. Barr has said with 
reference to the exhibit. 

I want to congratulate the makers on the interest they have taken and on 
the high quality of the cheese exhibited. I gave some cheese full value in finish, 
and I would like that every cheesemaker in Eastern Ontario could see how these 
cheese are finished. They are a great credit to the men who did the work on 
them. 
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REPORT ON BUTTER EXHIBIT. 
L. A. Zureit, SUPERINTENDENT EASTERN OnvraRIo ScHooL, KINGSTON. 


There is very little for me to say regarding the butter exhibit. I regret 
very much the smallness of the exhibit. I cannot understand why our butter- 
makers do not take advantage of the opportunity of exhibiting at this Conven- 
tion. I think we should do something to improve the condition of the butter 


made in the Province of Ontario. 
PRIZE WINNERS, 1917. 
CHEESE. 


Class 1—Sec. 1, September White, 


_ A. G. Wiltsie, Vankleek Hill. 5. Orrie E. Barton, Springbrook. 
Leith Talman, Elgin. 6. C. A. Wilkins, Mille Roche. 
J. W. Fretwell, Oxford Mills. 7. Geo. H. Rose, Sterling. 

_ J. 8. Tobin, Martintown. 


oo bo 


Olass 1—Sec. 2, September Colored, 


1. Jas. §. Tobin, Martintown. 5. BE. E. Chaffee, Cornwall. 

2. Ralph Alguire, Northfield. 6. Alex. McMillan, Avonmore. 
3. W. O. Wort, Avonmore. 7. John Hall, Rossmore. 

4. John Grant, Lunenburgh. 


Class 2—Sec. 1, October White. 


1. Orrie E. Barton, Springbrook. 5. Geo. W. Chambers, Sterling. 
2. Geo. H. Rose, Sterling. 6. Walter T. Barker, Sterling. 
3. Jas. F. King, Almonte. 7. Jas. S. Tobin, Martintown. 
4. John H. Kyle, Navan. 


Class 2—Sec. 2, October Colored. 


1. A. G. Wiltsie, Vankleek Hill. 5. Ralph Alguire, Northfield. 
2. Jas. S. Tobin, Martintown. 6. Percy Foxton, Sydenham. 
3. Kenny Dewar, Vars. 7. John Kyle, Navan. 

4. J. W. Fretwell, Oxford Mills. 


Class 3—Sec. 1, Canadian Flats. 


1. John Hall, Rossmore. 3. W. J. Potter, Moulinette. 
2. Ralph Alguire, Northfield. — 4. Benson Avery, Kinburn. 
Class 38—Sec. 2, Stilton. 
1. W. J. Potter, Moulinette. 3. W. J. Jerow, Napanee. 
2. Chas. A. Wilkins, Mille Roche. 4. Walter T. Barker, Sterling. 
BUTTER. 
CREAMERY BUTTER. 
Z Class 4—Sec. 1, 56 Pound Boz. 
1. Belleville Creamery. 3 R. S. Southworth, Campbellford. 
2. E. E. Chaffee, Cornwall. 


Class 4—Sec. 2, 21 Pound Prints. 


_R. M. Haley, Lanark. 8. KE. E. Chaffee, Cornwall. 
. Belleville Creamery. 4. R. S. Southworth, Campbellford. 
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DAIRY BUTTER. 
Class 5—BSec. 1, 20 Pound Crock. 


1. M. H. Sexsmith, Selby. 3. Miss N. P. McDonald, Campbellford. 
2. Jos. Cramer, Westbrook. 4. D. H. Fraser, Northport. 


Class 5—Sec. 2, 10 Pound Prints. 


1. Jos. Cramer, Westbrook. 3. Miss N. P. McDonald, Campbellford. 
2. M. H. Sexsmith, Selby. 4. D. H. Fraser, Northport. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Canadian Salt Co., Specials. 


1. John Hall, Rossmore. 4. C. A. Wilkins, Mille Roche. 

2. Ralph Alguire, Northfield. 5. M. H. Sexsmith, Selby. 

3. W. J. Potter, Moulinette. 6. Jos Cramer, Westbrook. 
Silver Trophy by Instructors and Cheesemakers. 

1. Jas. S. Tobin, Martintown. 2. J. Buro, Mille Roche. 

Verrett, Stewart & Co., Specials. 
1. G. H. Barker, Vankleek Hill. 2. W. G. Gardiner, Kemptville. 
Western Salt Co., Specials. 
1. A. G. Wiltsie, Vankleek Hill. 3. Belleville Creamery. 
2. A. G. Wiltsie, Vankleek Hill. 4. R. M. Haley, Lanark. 


The W. C. Coo, Special. 
Miss N. P. McDonald. 


De Laval Dairy Supply Co., Specials, 


1. Orrie E. Barton, Springbrook. 4, Jos. Cramer, Westbrook. 
2. J. S. Tobin, Martintown. 5. Belleville Creamery. 
3. J. S. Tobin, Martintown. 
The J. B. Ford Specials. 

1. Orrie E. Barton, Springbrook. 3. M. H. Sexsmith, Selby. 
2. J. S. Tobin, Martintown. 4. Jos. Cramer, Westbrook. 

The C. Richardson & Co., Specials. 
1. E. E. Chaffee, Cornwall. 2. E. E. Chaffee, Cornwall. 


The W. A. Drummond & Co., Specials. 


1. Belleville Creamery. 


COMMITTEES. 


ResoLutions.—J. A. Sanderson, R. G. Leggatt, Joseph McGrath, J. A. Camp- 
bell, W. H. Olmstead, T. H. Thompson, J. S. Caldwell, J. A. Kerr and A. J. 
Robertson. f 
_Nominatine Commirrrr.—Hy. Glendenning, Neil Fraser, Wm. Brown, John 
Steele, T. A. Thompson, G. A. Gillespie and J. B. Ferguson. 
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MILKING MACHINES AND GENERAL DAIRYING. 


GxeorGE ROTHWELL, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, AnImAL Huspanpry BraANcH, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OTTAWA. 


We live in times that are going to make history. History 1s being made 
rather hard for the dairy farmer. The Dairy Commissioners Branch at Ottawa 
has been acting as a publicity agent for the dairy cow. At this particular time it 
would appear that in view of the extreme scarcity of labor and the high prices for 
food that the men who have been attending to average cows have come to the 
conclusion that the fewer cows of that class he keeps the better off he will be. 
At Ottawa we are trying to foster the spirit of eliminating from the dairy herds 
all animals that are not working on a paying basis. We must all remember that 
if we have not got good dairy cows, and if we do not pay attention to the good 
cows that we have, which is the first step in the dairy business, then everything 
else in connection with the business goes by the board. 

The first point I want to draw your attention to is the question of saving 
labor in the dairy business, and of the great saving that may be made in the cost 
of production both in labor and food by keeping fewer and better cows. 

If Mr. Grisdale had been able to be with you this afternoon he intended to 
address you on crop rotation. It seems to me that if the dairy farmer is going 
to make a profit he must be very wide awake. ‘He must not content himself with 
being a dairyman. I know several dairy farmers, and some of them Holstein 
breeders, and if they were half as good farmers as they are breeders they would 
be very big men indeed. They seem to pay a great deal more attention to the 
breeding and feeding of dairy cattle, and not half enough attention to their farms. 
The good dairy farmer must be a good farmer as well as a dairyman. We can 
save largely in the feed account by a proper appreciation of home-grown feeds. 
With meal feeds double and treble in value, the feeding of the dairy cow is a 
difficult problem. The farmer who knows the difference between good clover hay 
and bad clover hay, and good and bad ensilage is in a position to save money. 

It seems to me that the dairy farmer of to-day must be a specialist in four 
things. He must be a cow specialist, he must be a feed specialist, he must be a 
corn specialist, and he must be a clover specialist. If he is a specialist in all 
these four things he is a good farmer, and the good farmer understands the 
value of rotation of crops. The farmer who is more interested in summer dairy- 
ing, and who does not seek to produce much milk in winter is apt to say, “I am 
not interested in the price of meal, my milk is produced during the summer.” 
But very often his cows are kept in such a way during the winter that it takes 
them six weeks in the spring to pick up to where they can produce in a profitable 
way in the spring. The summer dairyman who wishes to carry his cattle through 
the winter at the minimum cost, should pay particular attention to this question 
of clover hay and good ensilage. 

There are many other questions and many other labor saving conditions and 
devices that are appealing to the dairymen and have appealed to them during the 
past eight or ten years. 

One labor saving device that has been taken up by the dairymen of Canada 
is the milking machine. At Ottawa we have fairly large herds, and we have 
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facilities for testing these different devices. We purchase these machines and 
there is no string tied to them in any way, and we feel that we are at liberty to 
say Just what we like about them. I have not time to-day to enter into the 
involved question of the milking machine. We have tested six different makes 
of milking machines, and three or four of them have appealed to us. In a gen- 
eral way I am able to say, that the milking machine of to-day is an entirely feas- 
ible piece of mechanism, that they will do the work they were designed to do, and 
that they will save labor. They are sold on the market, not exactly under false 
pretences, but without giving the purchaser an exact insight into what the 
machine means, and the care that must be taken of it, the result being that a 
great many milking machines have been discarded by much-disgusted owners, for 
the simple reason that they did not properly understand the machine, and that 
misunderstanding was because the agent who sold the machine did not 
properly explain the working of it. We have found that when the 
machines are properly taken care of and properly handled, they will save a great 
deal of labor, and the whole question of the successful operation of a milking 
machine depends on the man who is using it. We are in touch with all experi- 
mental work on the subject, and we are also in touch with a very large percent- 
age of the dairymen in Ontario and Quebec who are using the machines, and we 
get reports from them. The opinion seems to be that the work depends to a 
large measure on the man who is using the machine. Men who understand the 
machine are getting good results and are in favor of the machine. My advice is 
that if any of you are contemplating the use of a milking machine to first make 
sure that you understand the machine. You must understand that you are buy- 
ing something that is rather complicated and requires a great deal more atten- 
tion than a cream separator. Remember that a milking machine will not make as 
clean milking as good hand milking. Remember that it is up to the man who 
makes the purchase to make a success of the milking machine. I look for ereat 
advancement in the use of the milking machine in the next few years, “Chem 
milking machine of twenty-five years ago was more or less of a joke. The milking 
machine of five years ago had a great many defects. The milking machine of 
to-day is nearly mechanically perfect. There are a few small things that have 
to be perfected, but I think in a few years we will have a first-class machine that 
we can count upon, just the same as we count upon the binder and the manure 
spreader and other farm implements. We hope in the near future to issue a 
bulletin dealing with our tests of the milking machine. 

There are one or two features of the dairy business that are not being dealt 
with as they should. We have all had more or less experience with tuberculosis 
and abortion by dairy cows. Both these diseases have been prevalent for years, 
although the one last mentioned has come into prominence during the past few 
years. Although we have had some of the best scientists of the world trying to 
find a cure for abortion, nothing of a practical nature has been brought forward, 
and you all realize that it is one of the great evils of the dairy business. _ Work 
will be carried on in regard to both these diseases, but as yet we have no sure cure. 

Q.—What solution do you use for cleaning the milking machine ? 

A.—There are several solutions that might be used. There is the alkaline 
solution and the saline or salt solution. We have been using chlorine or lime solu- 
tion, and we have had excellent results. 

Q.—Have you satisfied yourself that you get as much milk from the cows 
by using the milking machine as by hand milking? 
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A.—We have found that the milking machine handled as we have been able 
to handle it, to the very best of our ability, has some slight effect in lessening the 
amount of milk produced by the cow. I do not think you will find any man who 
has a cow on record performance work or on short test work who would leave that 
cow to the tender mercies of the milking machine. It is claimed that the amount 
of milk that is lost is more than made up by the amount of labor that is saved. 
We cannot see that the milking machine has any harmful influence on the cow 
if properly handled. As a measure of precaution we strip our cows after using 
the milking machine. Some individual cows milk out dry with the milking 
machine, and with others it is often necessary to take a considerable quantity of 
milk away. Taking them on the average, the milking machine will milk almost 
as clean as hand milking. 

Q.—Does the milking machine give as good results in cold weather as in 
warm weather ? 

A.—That depends on in what way you are looking for good results. You 
can make much cleaner milking in cold. weather with the milking machine. We 
can see no difference in any other way in the practical results. 

Mr. Hy. GLENDENNING: Why didn’t you include alfalfa in your list of feeds 
for the dairy cow? 

A.—I was speaking generally, and I had hoped that clover would include 
alfalfa. | 

Q.—Supposing you have a valuable cow and she aborts once or twice, what 
is best to be done; will she keep it up or is there any cure? 

A.—If the abortion is due to contagious abortion, she will generally abort 
three times and then she will be immune. But although she will not abort herself 
she will spread the disease to her neighbor; she will be a carrier of the disease. 
It is the same with typhoid fever in the human body. In many cases a cow will 
only abort once, and without any treatment will be able to cleanse herself. At the 
present time we are carrying on investigation work on this subject at Ottawa. 
There are cures advertised that may be used, but we have not been able to find 
anything that is standard. We have tried out the Methelene Blue treatment that 
was given a great name by one of the United States Experiment Stations, and 
was reported by them to have acted 94 per cent. sure. We gave it a very thorough 
test, and we could not secure any such results. At present that particular remedy 
ig out of the question. We used to buy it for $2.75 a pound, and now it is 
$1.200. A lot of it came from Germany. There are several solutions that show 
very good results. 


FARM MANAGEMENT. 
A. LeitcH, ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH. 


T feel complimented in being asked to address this Convention, because I am 
an Eastern Ontario Dairyman myself. I was born and raised, and what dairy 
knowledge I have, was gained in Eastern Ontario. In my comparative short life 
I have seen material progress made by the dairy farmers in Hastern Ontario. 
When I was very young there were not the evidences of progress and prosperity in 
the St. Lawrence Valley that there are to-day. The Dairymen’s Association of 
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Eastern Ontario has been the leading public spirit in helping to elevate the stan- 
dard of the dairy cow. There was a peculiar set of economic conditions that 
forced the farmer of Eastern Ontario into the dairy business. This is the oldest 
settled part of British North America. The land was cleared here first, and it 
is not the most fertile land in British North America. It was close to the mar- 
ket and had the St. Lawrence River transportation, and the land was cropped 
intensively and soon became depleted. Then came the time when they could no 
longer grow grain in competition with the farmers of the West, and they began 
to realize that the cow was the animal that would yield them a profit, and also 
help to build up the fertility of the land. 

In those days there was plenty of land and abundance of labor and a fairly 
good market for dairy products. What was produced was produced at a profit, 
even though the price was not very high. The farms of Eastern Ontario, owing 
to the fact that dairying has been extensively practiced, are twice as productive 
as they were twenty-five years ago. Economic conditions have changed, we have 
built up the land but we have not got the labor, and that has made the cost of 
raising our crops and keeping the cattle over the winter much higher. We 
still have our land reasonably cheap, and it is built up and better than it used to 
be, but our labor is from 200 per cent. to 300 per cent. higher than it was twenty- 
five years ago. We have an advanced price for our product, but not in keeping 
with the cost of production, and we still have the average cow. We are begin- 
ning to realize that the dairy business in Eastern Ontario has reached .a stage 
where it is not quite as profitable as it should be, and it is costing the farmer 
nearly as much to produce the article as he gets for it. There are two things to 
be done. You can try to increase the price that you will get, but that is not for 
me to take up. The other way of bettering the situation and the one I am going 
to take up, is by lessening the cost of production. How will we go to work to decrease 
the cost of the production of milk? The first way, and the one that needs most atten- 
tion to-day is by the use of better cows. I am not going to touch on that, because 
it will be dealt with by Mr. Whitley. Another way is by the use of the milking 
machine, and Mr. Rothwell has handled that to your satisfaction. There is an- 
other way of decreasing the cost of producing milk, and that is by the better — 
organization of farm labor. If there is one season in the year where everything 
seems to conspire to give the cow her character, it is not in the winter time in 
these days of comfortable buildings. It is not in the spring time when nature 
provides rich feed. It is in that season of the year commencing from the Ist 
of July to 10th July and ending up to about the 1st September. That is the time 
when the heat and the flies and the high cost of labor and the rush of work on the 
farm all conspire to give the cow her character. It is just at that time when she 
is doing her best and should be producing her milk the cheapest that everything 
seems to conspire against her. Nobody will deny that if a cow drops off in her 
milk supply at that time, you cannot bring her back to the same capacity of milk 
supply that she would be in if you had fed her up so that she would keep up the 
normal supply. 

No matter how well you feed them they will never come back to where they 
normally would have been had they been supplied with feed at the proper time. 
You say that opens up the question of more labor, and that is the time of year 
when labor is the most valuable, and when labor is returning the greatest profits to 
a farmer than at any other time of the year—in the haying and harvesting sea- 
ron. Two years’ figures on the cost account, figuring what labor actually does 
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cost and what it brings in at the College Farm for two years, and one year’s 
figures from other farms throughout the Province, show that in producing clover 
hay at $12 a ton, after paying all other expenses, rental, horse labor, and machin- 
ery labor, a man working in the hay field was earning from 64 cents to 74 cents 
an hour—that is if you pay a man all his work is worth. You can pay him from 
64 cents to 74 cents an hour and still keep the cost of your hay below $12 a ton. 
You may only be paying 25 cents an hour, but that is what the man is worth. 
Some other crops do not yield as large returns for the hours of labor as a hay 
crop. Oats, for instance, run from 22 cents to 28 cents an hour; barley and 
wheat a little over 30 cents an hour; mangels from 30 cents to 40 cents an hour. 
That is what the man labor is really worth at that critical time of the year. 

I said a few moments ago that you should so feed the cow at this critical 
time of the year that she will keep from dropping in her milk supply, and you 
say to me that is when labor is the most valuable. There are two or three methods 
of keeping up the cow’s milk during this trme, and each one of them is better 
than letting the cow go down. The first one is by the soiling method, that is the 
growing of some green crops or a succession of green crops and feeding that to 
the cow to supplement the pasture, and that is better than letting the cow drop 
off in her milk supply, but that entails too much labor. There is another method 
that is a little better still, and that is that the farmer should put in, when he is 
planting his corn crop, sufficient corn to have more silage than what he will use 
up during the winter. That also entails labor, but it is cheaper than the other 
because the crop is harvested and in the silo. Unfortunately neither of these 
methods can be applied in a business manner at the present time without labor, 
and labor can hardly be got at all. 

There is a better way and a cheaper way. There is the combination of feed 
that can be compared with any of our grasses or cereal crops. The question is how 
are we going to overcome this drying up of the grasses or cereal crops? You 
cannot overcome it with grass. The average grass, seeded the year before, will 
dry up in the summer time; even the hay crop will dry up in the summer time 
in spite of all you can do. Fortunately the spring grown crops do not dry up 
‘ during the summer like hay or pasture grass. There are two very good pasture 
mixtures for providing the cows with summer feeding, and the cow can go and 
gather them herself. You have all had recommended to you a mixture of oats, 
sugar cane and red clover, and it has been highly successful in the hands of many 
farmers, and has been tried out by many farmers in the Province. This is sown 
at the same time as you sow your spring grain, or just after you sow your spring 
grain, and the mixture consists of a bushel and a half of oats, 30 pounds of sugar 
cane and six or seven pounds of red clover. By the third week in June, when 
the natural pastures are beginning to fall off, you will have a green crop seven or 
eight inches high, and the theory is that after the oats are eaten off, the sugar 
cane covers the land fairly well and provides for a couple of weeks’ feed, and after 
that the red clover provides them with feed for the rest of the season. In soils 
that are warm and fairly well drained, this mixture is a success. There is a better 
mixture under all conditions of soil throughout the Province of Ontario, and 
it happens that the seed for this mixture is in the hands of every farmer in On- 
tario, and he can get it out of his own granary. The mixture is a bushel of oats, 
a bushel of barley and a bushel of wheat, spring wheat preferred, and six or seven 
pounds of red clover per acre. It is a pretty thick sowing, but that is where the 
success of the mixture comes in. It forms a mat on the ground, and that is one 
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point in which it is superior to the first mixture. It is always green, and the 
ground is always covered. With the other mixture, if the sugar cane does not 
come on, the pasture will dry up, but this last mixture I have given you forms a 
mat all over the ground, and we have used that mixture for the last four years; 
and for the last two years I have been in a position to find out in dollars and 
cents just the value of that mixture. It takes some extra land, I will admit, but 
land is the cheapest commodity that the farmer uses to-day in Ontario. 

A number of farmers in Ontario are trying to compete, with their high 
labor, small fields, small machinery and not too favorable soil, with the West 
and middle West, where they have large fields and fertile soil, and can use large 
machinery, and it would pay the farmer a great deal better to sow half an acre 
or an acre per cow of this spring pasture to supplement their ordinary pasture, 
and by doing that they would need to devote a less amount of land to ordinary 
pasture, and they would get a bigger revenue. You will get a bigger revenue 
from land sown in this way per acre from a herd of good cows, than in planting 
the same land to grain. I will admit it takes a little bit of land, but if you have a 
pasture that will give you a start in the spring for the first three weeks—and 
nearly every farmer has that in Ontario—and then if you take some of your other 
land that you are trying to grow oats on at $20 or $24 an acre, and put it into 
this spring crop that I tell you of, you will find it will pay a great deal better 
than growing oats, and will yield you twice the revenue, and the old cow will 
harvest the crop herself and spread manure back on the land. It is one of the 
best ways I know of for decreasing the cost of the production of milk. 

Now, just a word in the way of comparison of how this will pay compared 
with other crops. We have at the College two herds of dairy cattle. We have 
one herd that we are compelled to keep inside the year round, and they happen to 
be extremely good cows It is a herd of tubercular cows, and in order that they 
should not come in contact with the rest of the herd, we keep them inside. These 
nine cows are of three different breeds—Ayrshire, Holstein and Shorthorns—and 
during the year they average over 14,000 pounds of milk and 528 pounds of 
butter. These are good records. During the summer of 1915 they had dry feed 
altogether, and during 1916 we fed them soiling crops, and we got big records. 
We had 35 other cows in pasture, and I picked out nine cows that were milking 
the same length of time that were feeding outside, and that gave the same per- 
centage of butter fat during the year. I had to leave out some good cows and 
put in some poor ones in order to make the two herds alike. JI got nine that 
gave a little over 2,000 pounds less milk and 68 pounds of butter fat less per 
cow. You would think that the cows that gave the 14,000 pounds of milk and 
528 pounds of butter fat were the most profitable cows, but they were not. These 
nine cows fed inside, with the big records, returned $1.72 for each dollar’s worth 
of feed they got during the year. The nine cows that were out in pasture for 414 
months in the year, returned $2.10 for every dollar’s worth of feed they got. 
There was a difference of 40 per cent., and the two herds were handled alike in 
the winter time; but just because one herd, that were not as good cows, were 
fed outside and saved labor, they returned 40 per cent. more for each dollar’s 
worth of feed they got, and 40 per cent. on the dollar is some figure, and they 
caved all of that in four or five months, and that record was on the year’s business. 

We will compare these cows now with the months that some of these cows 
were on pasture, and for this purpose took the whole herd outside. The nine 
good cows that were fed inside during June, July, August and September, pro- 
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duced milk at a cost of 86 cents per hundred. The cows that were outside, 
whose average for the whole lot of them would hardly be 10,000 pounds in the 
year, produced milk for 45 cents per hundred and 11 cents per pound for butter 
fat for these four months. The cows inside, that were better cows cost so much 
more for labor, and the harvesting of the feed for these cows made the cost just 
twice as much as for the cows that were on pasture. The cows outside gathered 
their own feed, but remember they were charged up with the pasture and for the 
putting in of the crop. Everything was charged to them, yet they produced 
milk and butter fat at just half the cost of the cows that were fed inside. 

You would like to know how much land it takes to pasture in this way? 
What an acre will do? You all know how many cows an acre of ordinary natural 
pasture or even first growth of clover, will handle for the months of July and 
August. You know that an acre will not provide enough to feed one cow. Dur- 
ing 1915 we put this mixture of a bushel of oats, a bushel of barley, and a bushel 
of wheat on a field of 36 acres. In addition to that we had 30 acres of three-year 
old timothy sod. That was the pasture we used. We had 66 acres of sod, and the 
year 1915 was a good pasture year. That 66 acres provided sufficient feed for 72 
cattle, of which over 40 of them were mature cows, and that pasture was good 
for practically all the summer, and there was no feed of any description except 
a little grain fed to these cows. That, you see, is less than one acre per cow, and 
that carried the cows over the critical period and well on in the season. We had 
some second growth clover, but we did not need to turn them into it in 1915 
until very nearly the 1st of September. 

In 1916 we had still more land in pasture; the 36 acres was seeded with 
permanent pasture. You can seed to clover better on a spring pasture than on 
grain. I have never seen a clover crop fail when seeded on spring pasture. This 
year on our spring pasture we had. an exceptionally good stand of clover, and | 
have, never yet seen a man who used a pasture mixture of this kind who had a 
failure with his clover crop. The tramping does not seem to do the plants any harm. 
It is three or four weeks before the pasture is fit to turn cows in, and the clover gets 
a start and the tramping of the cows seems to form a mulch over the top of the soil, 
and that is the only way I can account for it. Ina spring pasture mixture I have 
never yet seen a failure of the clover crop. 

In 1915 we sowed a pasture mixture for a permanent pasture consisting of 
two pounds of alfalfa, two pounds of timothy, two pounds of meadow foxtail and 
two pounds of other grasses and one pound of alsike. That provided us with 
permanent pasture, and in spite of the fact that that was pastured the year before 
by heifers right up to the time the snow fell, we had a perfect stand on that 
pasture this year. It was so perfect that we were afraid, on account of the wet 
weather, we would not get our cattle in on it in time. In addition to that 36 
acres of permanent pasture, we put in 34 acres more of this pasture, and that 
gave us for this year 70 acres of pasture. 

This season was not a good year for pasture after the Ist of July, » The 
weather was hot and dry. and yet we maintained %7% head of cattle on these 70 
acres throughout the summer, of which 40 were mature animals. We did not 
have to buy one pound of grain, and we did not have to haul to our pasture one 
pound of feed. It was the 16th of September, the day prohibition went into 
effect, before we started to feed, except from the 25th of August, when we used 
some second growth clover that came up on some hay land that we had cut earlier, 
but we used that only in the day time and turned them back at night into this 
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spring pasture and the permanent pasture. By this means in two years, we have 
been able to increase our total milk output from practically the same cows kept in 
the same buildings and with the same help, nearly 30 per cent., and we have 
saved from 40 to 60 acres of pasture land, because every year previous to that 
we had to take some of our hay land for pasture purposes. That is what we have 
been able to do on a farm of 500 acres, carrying from 120 to 150 head of cattle. 
I want to make it clear there is no better use a dairy farmer in Western Ontario 
can put some of his land to in the spring, than in growing spring crops. 

Just a word as to how to make the best yield from a dairy farm. There is 
one point in which our Ontario farmers are not making the best use of their.hay 
and pasture crops. In these times when labor is scarce and expensive, there is 
no crop that will yield more returns for the money invested in land and labor than 
the hay crop. I want to give you some figures for 1915. The clover crop on 
the College farm averaged 1.14-15 tons per acre. Counting horse labor, man 
labor, feed of the horses in the winter and everything the same as we would for 
any other crop, the total cost for land and all labor for storing that crop of hay in 
the building, after charging for interest on the storage room and everything else, 
was a little over $7 a ton. That was not a yield of hay to be proud of; it was 
Jess than two tons per acre, but if we had had to buy that hay on the market and 
brought it home and stored it, it would have cost us in 1915 from $12 to $14 per 
ton. In the same year we grew 106 acres of oats, and they averaged close to 60 
bushels per acre, and that is a pretty good yield, and after allowing the same cost 
as we did for the hay land of rent, man and horse labor, use of machinery, the 
cost of harvesting and threshing and everything, the oats cost us from 32 cents 
to 36 cents a bushel. At the time we threshed our oats in October and Novem- 
ber, I could have gone on the market and bought just as good oats and stored 
them at home for 38 cents a bushel, so that we were growing oats at just what 
it would cost us to buy them, and we had a stock farm with over 140 head of cattle 
and over 30 head of horses to feed, and although we were only growing a moder- 
ate amount of hay per acre, we were growing it for 50 per cent. of what it would 
have cost. Now, on the face of that, would not it have paid us better to have 
grown more hay than to have grown 106 acres of oats at 60 cents a bushel, and 
that is something that every farmer should think of? If you had more hay and 
more corn silage, you could produce more milk, and that would be a great deal 
better than growing oats that cost you as much to grow them as you could buy 
them for. The man who grows oats might have to buy hay, and I can take any 
herd of cows in Ontario, and no matter how I handle them, I can get more milk 
than my neighbor who grows oats. 

Here we are in Ontario trying to compete with the West, and at this critical 
time, it behooves every stock man to keep his farm stock and feed as many cat- 
tle as he can, and IT say we are trving to grow too much spring grain and not 
paying as much attention as we should to hay and pasture crops. Unless you 
give your cattle the proper amount of roughage you are not going to succeed. 
Poor roughage and good grain will not produce milk as cheaply as good roughage 
and poor grain. 

Q.—Where would you get the oats if everybody grew hay? 

A.—I do not advise everybody to quit growing oats. It is necessary that you 
grow some grain crops. You have to grow oats to seed down with, and you must 
grow grain so as to distribute your labor properly over your haying and harvesting 
season, but you should not grow too large a crop of oats at the sacrifice of your 
hay crop, as many are doing. 
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It is a point that is well worthy of attention, and the figures we obtained 
in 1915 on the cost of growing hay and oats made us make such a change in our 
comparative acreage of hay and grain that this year, in spite of the dry weather 
which made most of our crops much poorer than in 1915, we were able to provide 
for a larger herd than we did the year before. We have plenty of hay and a fair 
amount of corn silage. Any man than can grow clover hay, alfalfa hay and a 
fair amount of silage does not need to worry a great deal about the price of grain, 
because he has the two foods that are absolutely necessary for the cheap produc- 
tion of milk, and you cannot get cheap production of milk from feeding a large 
amount of grain. 

One point I desire to emphasize with regard to the supply of live stock, and 
the proper thing to do considering the condition in which the world’s supply of 
live stock is at the present time. Germany at the beginning of the war, as nearly 
as I can find out—and these are figures that apply to 1913—had between 24,,- 
000,000 and 25,000,000 head of cattle, and Germany with her characteristic 
efficiency, set aside 8,000,000 head for breeding and milking purposes. That left 
16.000,000 head of cattle that could, in‘a pinch, be spared to feed her soldiers 
and population. In August of this year, the latest figures obtainable are that 
Germany had left only -4,900,000 head of cattle. There is a great wastage of 
cattle in Germany, and it means that if this war goes on for another year, Ger- 
many will have exhausted all her cattle except the 8,000,000 head of breeding 
and milking cows. She has used up the natural product of the 8,000,000 head 
of breeding and milking cattle in addition to all that 16,000,000 that she had as 
a surplus, except the 4,000,000 head she has still in reserve. 

From Austria we can get no figures, but we know that the cattle have been 
destroved in Belgium and in Serbia, and there are no cattle left in the Balkans, 
and I think we are safe in saying that there is a very small surplus of cattle left 
‘n Austria. and if the war drags on another year, Germany will be down to her 
last cow, and perhaps before that time. That means that if Germany is going 
to feed her people properly, and if she is going to keep up the fertility of her 
land. if she is going to have any national existence at all, she must use every head 
she breeds for the first three or four years after the war for building up her herds. 
And the same thing will apply to Austria, except that probably she is in a worse 
condition. That means that when the men in the trenches on both sides go 
back to the farms, as a great many of them will, we will have a production of 
cereal crops, because that can be started at once, but we will have to wait three 
or four years for the cattle, and that means there will be a shortage of cattle of all 
kinds, and it means that prices here in America will be greater for live stock, 
particularly cattle, than they are even at the present time. That looks like a 
good argument for holding your cattle. 

There is another reason. When the war is over, there will be high prices 
for cattle and low prices for feed, because if history repeats itself, grain will be 
low in price, but dairy products will not. I do not think dairy products will 
come down again to the low levels in our lives, and that looks like another good 
reason for holding as much dairy stock as possible. 

Q.—What does it cost to put corn in the silo? 

A.—During 1915 we sowed our corn in drills because it was in a pretty dirty 
field, and our yield went only about nine tons, and that cost $3.90 to get in the silo. 
That was a small yield; we could have*grown 12 to'13 tons for the same expense, 
and that would have cut down the cost. ‘There was one field of 51 acres that had a 
little better yield and we put that in the silo for $3.45 per ton. 
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Q.—Which way do you think is the best way to sow corn, thick or thin, so as 
to get some ears? 

A.—I prefer to get some ears. I do not like corn sowed so thick that it won’t 
get the right kind of growth. There is a method of sowing about three parts of a 
bushel of corn to the acre that will give you almost the full growth of the stock 
and a small nubbin; that kind of sowing will give you the highest yield per acre. 

Q.—Don’t you think sowing corn thick is an expensive way of watering cattle? 

A.—It is, but it does not water the cattle. There is no advantage in putting 
corn fully charged with water in the silo. 

Q.—What kind of soil would you prefer to sow your mixture in? 

A.—Any kind of soil that is reasonably well drained. I would not sow it on 
soil that nothing would grow on. 

Q.—How will the farmer winter his stock if he does not grow hay? 

A.—He does not require to take two or three acres per cow, if he adopts the 
method I recommend. There is not a man in this audience but could afford fo put 
in from half to three quarters of an acre of this summer feed for each cow he owns. 

Q.—When you turn your cows into this pasture do you leave them there 
continuously ? 

A.—That depends on how large it is. If there is sufficient feed to feed them 
all the time I would leave them there. That stuff must not be allowed to come out 
in head, because as soon as any one of these plants gets cut in head it stops 
growing. 

Q.—Will alfalfa grow on tile drained land? 

A.—I should think it would grow better on a tile drained field than on a field 
that was not tile drained. Alfalfa will not stand too much moisture near the 
surface of the ground. 

Q.—If you ieave the cow continuously on the summer pasture, how do you 
find the production of milk ? : 

A.—We find it keeps them up to what you would expect at that season of the 
year. 

Q.—How do you find the percentage of butter fat produced by green feed ? 

A.—There is no difference. You cannot influence the percentage of butter fat 
by feeding. You can increase the quantity, but not the quality. ° 

Q.—What do you consider the best varieties of corn for silage purposes? 

A.—I have used with success White Cap Yellow Dent. Taking one year with 
another, on the College Farm, we have found that to be the best for that district, 
and I know it is a good corn for this district. 

Q.—Do you refer to alfalfa as the best clover? 

A.—No, red clover is the seed we use for the pasture mixture. We use a 
bushel of spring wheat, bushel of barley and a bushel of oats. 

Q.—Sugar cane? 

A.—No, that is a different mixture, and not the one I recommend go highly 
for*EKastern Ontario. To that mixture of wheat, barley and oats I add six or seven 
pounds of red clover. 

Q.—How late should that mixture be pastured ? 

A.—We pasture right through till the snow flies, right up to the time we put 
our cattle in the stable; the red clover supplies the pasture in the fall, 

Q.—Have you ever cut the clover the following year for hay? | 

A.—We have not at the College, I have at other places. 

Q.—How long should you leave permanent pasture ? 
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A.—That depends on the soil and how well drained it is. I know one piece of 
pasture that has been down for seven years, and there are three grasses showing 
yet, timothy, meadow fox tail, and some orchard grass. 

Q.—When do you sow that mixture? 

A.—In 1915 we sowed it on the 8th May and this year 22nd May. 

Q.—Do you seed with the permanent mixture at the same time? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you sow the permanent pasture with the grain crop? 

A.—We sow it by hand afterwards because it will not go through the seed drill. 

Q.—Do you advise sowing it broadcast or in drills? 

A.—If you have a drill, I think I would prefer drilling it in. 

Q.—Does your permanent pasture give as good results? 

A.—No, although there was a lot of feed on it, it does not stand the dry 
weather quite as well as the mixture of oats, barley and wheat. 


\ 


WANTED—GOOD COWS. 
Cuas. F. WHITLEY, OTTAWA. 


The Dairy Division at Ottawa is still glad to be of service in assisting the cow 
testing movement, helping farmers to make sure that they have good cows. A 
hope of better things and better times looming ahead through the misty future has 
buoyed up many of us. But in ordinary farm work, a vague hope or expressed 
want without some good definite plan of action does not guarantee success. Hence 
any dairyman who hopes and works for a better herd is cordially invited to con- 
sider the help that cow testing gives in this quest for improvement ; he, in common 
with many others, should acclaim it useful as a pathfinder, a forerunner of true 
prosperity. 

Who wants good cows? Naturally, anyone who attempts milk production. 
Every dairy farmer with a single spark of ambition surely wants that inspiring 
personal satisfaction which the keeping of good cows can and does impart. Men 
who are not yet dairying but believe in this cry of back-to-the-land will want good 
producers. Are we to outfit our returning soldiers, when tired of raising roosters, 
with a mongrel deadhead, or a real dairy cow? 

One man has shown us from record sheets that he obtained as much in ready 
cash from his six cows last sunny June as was brought in by the whole nineteen 
that made his neighbour’s herd. The first man has applied the knowledge gained 
from cow testing. 

Where are good cows wanted? Recently, in a “3 b” section, where the pro- 
duce is just beef and beets with scores of bachelors, I thought their progress might 
be well inclined towards “4 c’s,” the cream of life, cows, clover and children. 
One letter makes all the difference, cow testing shows that each cow kept may be a 
dynamic force, not a howling farce as a producer. Outside the strictly fruit or 
beef locality, there is plenty of room in this favored province for the extension of 
high class dairying. Cow testing will not only save from the present heavy general 
and personal burden of poor cows, but, through proving the economical advantages 
of better feeding, the immense value of pure-bred sires, the real worth of young 
stock and selected dams, with this four-fold twisted thong to its all-powerful bow, 
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cow testing will enable successful marksmanship to be made on the butts of good 
herd building anywhere. 


SOME CONTRASTS, DAIRY RECORD CENTRE WORK. 


The ten 
— The ten best cows. poorest cows Difference. 
(Mature) 
Average yield, ne TAUNTS he Pee eee ete 6,406 2,459 3,947 
Boh 42 1p aaa ek ig males Tig Si 5 ‘ 118 
Value, milk at $1. 20 Renee A Alb $76 87 $29 50 $47 37 
Heed Coster COW sec coe ct Poco meres 34 04 27 85 6 1S 
PYoUeDET COWS. cae soos ecules eee eeee os 42 83 1 65 41 18 
Feed cost, LOOt bSetmnt | Kae he ee ee sec eeetin 53c. E138 60c. 
Lslbsi deen Soke cen. cee eee 16c. 29c. 18¢. 


Thus, each one of the ten best cows made as much clear profit as twenty-five 
of the poorest. 

Contrasts like these, taken from one of our dairy record centres a little east 
of here, where over 800 cows are under test, show very plainly that some poor cows 
do still exist. But at the same time it is apparent that men hard by have suc- 
ceeded in raising fairly good cows, able to return good profit and produce milk and 
fat at medium cost. If such extraordinary differences exist either in your own 
herd or in herds at any factory, is it not high time they were discovered, and the 
draft in favor of good cows duly honored on the bank of your determination? 

Happily our records show that better cows are being obtained; we all can sense 
the need of far more of the good brand. “Think, for instance, that Saskatchewan 
carries less than two head of cattle for every 160 acres. Do your acres at home 
' to-day carry all the cows and produce all the milk that they might? 

Again, good cows are wanted not only now in these times of soaring prices, 
but for years to come as fine milk products are appreciated as choicest food. Arti- 
ficial milk does not yet replace the natural, twice a day, silver stream of nourish- 
ment, the universal staple; so the bogey of lessening demand need not frighten any 
one from wanting more cows. Indeed, with the growing demand for milk and the 
harassing problem of adequate farm help seeking to be solved, there is the more 
need for dairy records so that man power and cow energy may both be Eda 
directed, thriftily conserved. 

iveawils sent in to us show, for example, a man with ten cows getting only 
thirty-six thousand pounds milk, but a neighbor with six cows obtaining almost 
fifty thousand pounds, the good six.do as much, therefore, as thirteen of the other 
kind. Cow testing means discrimination, so that paste imitations may be dis- 
carded from our dairy herds, the diamonds retained. 

No transaction with any cow is justly deemed complete until the good dairy- 
man is fully satisfied. So the suggestion is thrown out that you do not let in- 
difference wreck the bright summer of your life. As your own road master, you 
might flag it with a cow testing outfit; then you have the “line clear” signal for 
every day, less operating expense, each section thoroughly efficient: you banish both 
blue: Monday and horrible black Friday, in fact the whole “winter of your dis- 


content.” For when you depart at an abrupt angle from the beaten track of the 


poor and the average, you have through cow testing that definite something which 
is always a full 100 per cent. sure, the open sesame to new daily dairy delights. 
This is no romance, but the written verdict of herd owners. 
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There is no cow too good for Ontario dairymen. From amongst our members 
who weigh and sample each cow’s milk regularly there come good orders to en- 
courage the forethought of prominent breeders. One week last fall twelve pure- 
breds were purchased in one of our centres. Our records abound with such results 
as these: Herds at Hallville, Oxford Mills and Perth giving over 8,800 pounds of 
milk, over 300 pounds of fat for each of 8 and 10 cows; at Renfrew and Frankford 
herds of 13 cows averaging over 9,000 pounds of milk, and 9 cows with an average 
of 11,000 pounds of milk and 352 pounds of fat. Beyond that we can instance 
good grade cows east of Toronto giving between 400 and 500 pounds of fat. On 
all such farms where cow testing is practised supreme satisfaction reigns. 

What is a good yield? The standard of excellence may vary according to the 
owner’s discernment, ability and opportunity. For we find cows that dry off in 
six months having given only 2,200 pounds of milk and 80 pounds of fat. That 
type adds to the high cost of living, but the individual record of 8,000 pounds of 
milk and 280 pounds of fat, or more, makes higher living enjoyable. 

So if the level of production in your herd is now 6,000 pounds of milk and 210 
pounds of fat for each member before you consider her efficient, cow testing will 
help you to raise the standard line to the bright honor line of 10,000 pounds of milk 

and 350 pounds of fat, then from that vantage point leap once again to higher 
ground. | 
The candles of many intellects in all provinces have been snuffed over this 
problem to burn all the brighter, so that scores of herds can be instanced where 
large increases in yields have been obtained. 

The constant use of a simple milk record has shown these men how to secure 
another 3,000 pounds of milk per cow, and it can also assist any man, really in 
earnest, to add 50 per cent. to his income. 

Such increases mean that these men are weaving golden threads in the tapestry 
of Canadian dairy history. Will you not profit by their example? Many voices 
urge towards really good cows, let cow testing help you to help yourself. 


$< 


ADDRESS. 


W. Bert RoapHouse, Deputy MINISTER oF AGRICULTURE, TORONTO. 


In taking the chair this evening I know I can say that the Association is 
delighted and encouraged by the large audience which is assembled on this occasion, 
and 1 feel sure that the audience will not be disappointed by the entertainment 
which has been provided. 

When I think of Napanee I am reminded of one particular instance in the 
history of the town which forces itself upon me, and upon the minds of many of 
those who are in attendance at this meeting. I am reminded of the fact that 
Napanee was the birthplace of one who, only a few months ago, filled such a large 
place in the agricultural life of the Province of Ontario and of the Dominion of 
Canada, I refer to the late Dr. C. C. James, who was born in this town.. Although 
his duties called him to various parts of the country, and although his parish was 
for a time Ontario and latterly the entire Dominion, I happen to know that he never 
forgot the town of his nativity, and retained for it the fondest memories to the last. 
On many occasions Dr. James graced the convention of the Eastern Dairymen with 
his presence, and I am sure the members of the Association miss him on this 
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occasion when he is no more with us. In giving to the Province the life and 
character of Dr. C. C. James, Napanee is entitled to enduring renown as having 
given to the world one who was one of the most capable public servants. He was 
most efficient and far-seeing, and one of the best public servants this country has 
ever had. On many occasions, he, by voice and pen, sought to advance the interest 
and welfare of the agricultural community, and particularly of the dairy industry. 
Although his work is now done, his influence will still go on, and his example will 
still be an inspiration to those of us, who, however unworthy, are left to carry on 
the work. 

While I am speaking of the late Dr. James I am reminded as well of the fact 
that the past year has told heavily upon some of the most prominent friends of this 
Association. I do not think there has been a convention of the Eastern Dairymen 
in the last quarter of a century, or more, which has not been graced by the presence 
and helped by the influence and personality of the late Senator D. Derbyshire, of 
Brockville. He, with Mr. John R. Dargavel, whom I am pleased to see here to- 
night, and with perhaps a few others, was the pioneer in the organization and 


development of this Association. Not only in the initial stages, but through all 


the years, he was its guide, philosopher.and friend, as Mr. Henry Glendenning, 
who I see in one of the front seats, can testify. In the passing of Senator Derby- 
shire the Association has lost one of its best workers. The industry has been 
placed on such a footing that it can “Carry On,’ and still carry out the great 
purpose for which he strived and which he always kept in mind. ‘There is one other 
whose name might be mentioned in that connection, and that is the late Minister 
of Agriculture for the Province of Ontario, the Hon. J. 8. Duff. During the past 
eight years in which he occupied that position he has been a frequent, and I think 
always a welcome, visitor to this Association, and he, too, has passed away. In the 
three names I have just mentioned. the year 1916 will long be remembered as term- 
inating the lives of men who were of such importance to this Association. I am 
reminded of the impressive words used by the Prime Minister of Canada when he 
said: “The nation belongs not alone to the living, but also to those who have 
passed away and those who are yet to come.” And as we turn to the problems 
which confront us at the present time, I think we will do our duty and do what 
lies before us the better by remembering the heritage which we have in the lives 
of those who have gone and the debt which we owe to the future. With these few 
words, which seem to me only fitting on this occasion, I have pleasure again, on 


behalf of the Association, in thanking you for the attendance here, and in ex-. 


pressing the hope that you will feel that the time was well spent. (Applause.) 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


The delegates were then welcomed to Napanee in eloquent addresses delivered 
by Mr. G. F. Ruttan, Mayor, and W. J. Paul, M.P., Addington. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION AND AFTER THE WAR PROBLEMS FOR 
DAIRY FARMERS. 


A. A. AYER, MONTREAL, QUE. 


Mr. Ayer introduced his subject by referring to his boyhood experience in the 
early fifties on the old homestead where both butter and cheese were made, followed 
by his coming to Montreal in connection with the butter and cheese business before 
the time that the first cheese factories were built near Ingersoll, Ontario, and at 
Dunham, Quebec. He also referred to his early visits to the factories, when sales 
were made only two or three times during the season. 

There has never been a time in the history of the dairy industry in Canada 
when it was so important that the creameries and cheese factories of the whole 
country should confer, together with the farmers, over present conditions and 
after-the-war problems, with a view of joining forces to work out a plan for in- 
creased production of food products. 

The scarcity of food and the high prices therefor occasioned by the war is a 
world problem. 

The prices obtained for butter and cheese during the year 1916 have been 
phenomenal; no one living has seen anything approaching to them, but it goes 
without saying that the day will come when prices will react to former levels. 
Did you ever hear the expression: “He died of prosperity”? It will require a 
great deal.of watchful care on the part of all concerned, or the same may be said 
in future years concerning many dairy farmers. And there are others besides 
dairy farmers whose money quickly earned may be quickly spent. 

All the provinces in Canada make butter, but only Ontario and Quebec make 
cheese to any extent. You may be astonished to hear that the total make of butter 
is estimated at 4,000,000 to 4,500,000 boxes of 56 lbs. each, while the make of 
cheese is only about 2,250,000 boxes of an average of 84 lbs. each. Twenty-five 
cents and even more was paid for cheese, and 44 cents for butter. The average 
price paid for butter during 1916 in the country markets of Quebec was about 35 
cents; and the average price paid for cheese for the year in the Province of Ontario 
was between 18 and 19 cents, and somewhat less in the Province of Quebec. Do 
not interpret this statement to mean that the farmer in the Province of Quebec 
obtains less per hundred pounds for his milk than you do in Ontario, for the direct 
opposite is the fact, the reason being that the milk in the Province of Quebec is 
much richer than that in the Province of Ontario, and, therefore, it does not take 
as many pounds of milk to make cheese there as it does here. This fact, however, 
seems to be misunderstood generally in Quebec, even by the Dairy and Agricultural 
Departments there, and hence their strenuous attempts and claims to prove that 
prices obtained in Quebec equal those of Ontario. 

It is not the price of cheese nor of butter that the farmer should be most con- 
cerned about, so much as the price or returns per hundred pounds of milk. The 
real test of every dairy, however, is the returns per cow. 

I understand Ontario proposes paying for milk according to the per cent. of 
butter fat. May I suggest that the cheese makers keep in mind that 414 to 5 per 
cent. milk will not make quite the same type of cheese as 31% per cent. milk. 

The main reason why the Province of Quebec is the principal butter pro- 
during province in Canada 1s because of the richness of the milk, and on that 
account most of her farmers have found that it pays them better as a rule to make 
butter than it does to make cheese. 
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There has been an improvement in both provinces in the quantity of milk per 
cow, but there are very few dairies in either province but might increase the quantity 
of milk 25, 50 even 100 per cent. 

The cost of mill feed and grain is given as an excuse for not feeding; even if 
it does not pay to feed, it is the duty of every farmer to produce the greatest amount 
of food possible in these war times. 

Cattle and hogs have advanced in price; beef and bacon are dearer; milk has 
advanced in price; butter and cheese are fifty per cent. dearer than before the war; 
but these prices have come through the events that have led up to the supreme 
sacrifice of our young men from Canada, the British Empire and our Allies. This 
horrible war has caused an unusual demand for food of all descriptions. It is the 
shedding of blood which is bringing wealth to the farmer with comparatively little 
extra expense to him. 

In other words, the great law of supply and demand has caused the extreme 
advance in all food products, and the demand has been brought about from various 
reasons in connection with the war, the principal reason having been the shortage 
of supplies from other countries and the natural wastage causing an increased 
supply necessary per capita for the feeding of the soldiers on the field. 

Note how a comparatively small exportation of butter to England effects the 
prices of two or three million boxes. About three per cent. only of our total make 
was exported, and immediately the price at which it was sought after caused the 
general price to advance several cents per pound. 

On the other hand, if the price of butter had not advanced to a parity with 
the advance in cheese, the farmers would have turned to cheese making and thus 
reduced the quantity of butter until the advance took place. 

The increased consumption of milk is also an element in the advanced price of 
both butter and cheese. 

The following figures giving the imports of butter, cheese and eggs into Great 
Britain from various countries before the war, and the same articles since the war 
will further show a reason for the advance in the price of these articles both in 
Canada and the United States. Not for many years has the United States ex- 
ported much cheese or butter until during this war. 

It may be interesting to note the growth of the total value of the products of 
the dairy in Canada, comparing the year 1913 before the war with the years 1915 
and 1916 since the war: 


Exports Cheese, open navigation, : Total make 
deducting U. S. Cheese. c. per lb. | estimated. Total value. 
1913—About 1,580,900 boxes.... 104 to 134 1,750,000 boxes $16,250,000 
(average 123) 
1915s ar G12 750 000e. = ve 124 to 174 1,950,000 <* 25,000,000 
(average 15) 
1916— ‘* 2,000,000 «* .... 14% to 25) 2,300,000 ‘* 36,000,000 


(average 183) 


The receipts of cheese in England from all countries were: 1913, about 3,000,- 
000 boxes, 1916, about 3,500,000 boxes. 
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CANADIAN BUTTER. 


Total receipts in Montreal, : : 1 
been Mavieation: Average price. Exports. Value. 
$ 
19138—435,425 boxes........ rire 24 cents 7,300 boxes 98 ,000 
Py een Th UG eee spk ene cleo PAE ea ae 54 495 ~ *S 850, 000 
Piper he OO0 sails? teen ca stew es 35 = 1351894, +3 2,700,000 


lt is estimated that of the above receipts 80 to 85 per cent. were the production 
of the Province of Quebec. 

Total make in all Canada estimated at 4,000,000 to 4,500,000 boxes. (Mr. 
Ruddick’s estimate.) : 

Total value of butter produced for the year 1916, $80,000,000 to $90,000,- 
000—for all Canada. 


Year 1916. 

Estimated total value of Canadian hog products .... $75,000,000 
Estimated total value of Canadian eggs ....-+-+-+-+> 50,000,000 
Estimated total value of Canadian butter ........ . 80,000,000 
Estimated total value of Canadian cheese ........--- 35,000,000 

$240,000,000 
Total value of above exported, about ........+----+: $75,000,000 
Increased value of 1916 over 1913, about .........-. $100,000,000 


The poor in the great cities have my deepest sympathy, and I try to do my 
part with thousands of other citizens of Montreal in helping them every winter; 
hut there never were less poor in the great cities than there are to-day; there is no 
occasion for any able-bodied man or woman to be poor, there is plenty of work for 
all at double the prices that were paid before the war. I have no sympathy, how- 
ever, for the farmer in these times who claims that he cannot afford to pay the price 
for hired help to carry on his farm. There never was a time when he could afford 
to pay so much as he can to-day! 

What is required of the farmers in the way of helping to win this war is more 
intensive farming. Each acre should produce more this year than it has ever pro- 
duced before; each cow should produce more milk than ever before. No farmer 
should kill a calf until it is at least a month old, so that it will be valuable for food 
and its skin valuable for leather; moreover, more heifer calves should be raised so 
as to increase the dairies and provide for an increase in milk when the decrease in 
price comes, as it surely will come. 

From present appearances a month old calf will sell for unheard of prices next 
spring. 

The cattle have been killed in nearly all countries at war to an alarming extent, 
hence there will be a great scarcity of milk products and beef for some years. This 
should warrant farmers in keeping their heifer calves at least until next November, 
when perhaps they can see conditions more clearly. 

The cry is abroad that mill feed, particularly bran, shorts and middlings, are 
too dear to feed. Milk is worth more than double its price before the war, while 
mill feed has scarcely advanced fifty per cent.; that excuse, therefore, will not work. 
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If it did, are you not willing, in order to win this war, to do something to increase 
not only the make of butter and cheese, but to increase the hog product and make 
young beef? One would expect to see all the farmers happy and anxious to help 
in every way, but some people are never quite happy unless they take it easy. 

Two hundred and six hogs were delivered in Montreal the other day. One 
hundred and sixty-four averaged 152 Ibs. live weight, 42 averaged 105 lbs. live 
weight; I know where they came from, and I found out that the reasons the 
farmers did not keep them until they weighed 180 to 200 lbs. was that feed was 
so dear that it would not pay. Is that the way the farmers are going to help pro- 
vide food to win the war? Is their patriotism limited to what pays? I believe 
it would pay—or at least that there would not be a loss and the manure would help 
intensive farming. I hope the instances are few where farmers are willing to | 
accept advanced prices and give nothing in return. } 

I give all praise to the cheese makers of Canada. They have never made 
better cheese than during 1916, and I hope that with these extreme prices the 
farmers of this country will see that the makers of both cheese and butter are 
properly paid for their work; they well deserve it. 

Every man, every woman, every child that is old enough to do so, male or 
female, throughout this beloved Canada of ours, must put his or her hand to 
some kind of work and do his or her bit, if we in Canada are to do our part in 
winning this war, and go help to make peace with all the world. 

We shall never have a peace conference until there are prospects for a last- 
ing peace. We shall never have a lasting peace until the Germans are brought 
to their knees thoroughly beaten. Then we shall grant them freedom such as 
they never had. Then shall there be a Germany at peace with the world and all 
the nations at peace with each other. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF FOR THE ALLIES. 
A RECENT VISIT TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Dr. JAMES W. ROBERTSON, OTTAWA. 


I join in the appreciation which has been expressed of the good work accom- 
plished by the Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario. I include in that 
appreciation the cheese makers and butter makers and the farmers and their wives 
and families who have done their part and carried on their work with equal diligence 
and ever increasing intelligence. Those who have made most progress and have 
helped others best have derived the compensation of personal satisfactions and gained 
benefits beyond any money they have made. From rendering public service, as 
well as from following private occupations, different kinds of compensations come 
to men and women. Some gain possession of property in one form or another. 
Some measure success only in terms of the things, the material things, they have 
been able to get and keep. But we must never leave out of our reckoning the other 
results from good, honest, intelligent work. There are growths of the spirit as 
well as of the crops. There are gains of the mind as well as increases of income. 
There are enlargements of capacity as well as additions to production. ‘There js 
improvement in the setting of life, in the farms and factories and homes of the 
dairymen; and.I like to think there is also advancement in the quality of the life 
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itself, in character, in intelligence, in goodwill, in desire and power to co-operate 
for the common good. There is a widening and deepening of interest in education 
for farm boys and girls, in good roads, in making the country a more enjoyable 
place to live in as well as a place where a better living can be made. These are 
some of the gains which do not find a place in bookkeeping or the statistics of pro- 
duction or in market reports; but they are among the best things which dairymen 
have found through developing their business and themselves. 

To-night I am not to speak to you on dairying; I am to talk to you of scenes 
far removed from the placidity of this hall and the peaceful activities of dairymen. 
I am going to tell you of some things I saw and felt when I visited England and 
France, last August and September. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF FOR THE VICTIMS OF WAR. 


Since the war came, many organizations have been called into existence to 
render relief to the immediate victims of the atrocities of war on the continent. 
One which is but little known is the British Committee for the Agricultural Relief 
of the Allies. The King is the Patron and the Duke of Portland is President. 
Lord Northbrook is Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Mr. Charles Adeane 
is Honorary Treasurer. His Excellency the Duke of Devonshire was a leading 
member of the Executive Committee in England until he came to fill the office of 
Governor-General of Canada. He has graciously become the Patron of the Fund in 
Canada. 

Much good service has already been rendered by this Committee to the peasant 
farmers in the devastated regions of France. Seed grain was sent in time for the 
spring sowing. Live stock has been given, among the notable contributors being 
His Majesty the King with six rams from one of the royal flocks. Donations have 
been made of much needed agricultural implements and tools. The Germans in 
their retreat during the battles of the Marne gathered field implements in heaps and 
put bombs under them. They burned farmhouses wantonly as a deliberate part 
of their policy to leave the war area utterly desolate. 

Recently the Overseas Dominions were invited to join in the work of relief. 
Thus the farmers of the whole British Empire will be able to render friendly and 
much-needed help to the stricken farmers in the regions which have been devastated 
by the enemy. When the occupied territories of France, Belgium, Russia and 
Serbia have been cleared of the invaders, the task of reconstruction will be too 
great for the peasants, who have lost everything except the land itself. 

Last summer arrangements were made for a representative deputation from, 
the British Agricultural Relief of the Allies Committee to visit the devastated 
regions in France. It consisted of Sir Herbert Matthews and Mr. Percy Hurd 
(English Committee), Senator the Hon. A. J. Fuller (South Africa), Senator 
J. H. Keating (Australia), Mr. Charles Elgar (New Zealand) and Dr. Jas. W. 
Robertson (Canada). The French and British authorities in France provided 
facilities for an inypection of the devastated regions in the Departments south of 
Verdun and at the Somme. 


CANADA IN THE WAR. 


The part we have chosen to take in the war has put some of us into the 
crucible of sacrifice; it has lifted some of us into another plane of service on behalf 
of the great cause of humanity. Canada took her place and part in the war of her 
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own free will. Her action was in entire accord with the spirit of her people and 
their traditions. Her contributions so far are three hundred and eighty-three 
thousand men. Every Canadian is a volunteer who has enlisted to fight with the 
Mother Country and the allied nations for the great cause which they are up- 
holding. Already over two hundred and fifty thousand of her men are overseas, 
and more than one hundred thousand of them are in the fighting lines in France 
and Flanders. It was not the spirit of adventure that took them from peaceful 
occupations, but the love of honor and justice which constrains them to uphold 
these cherished principles to the last full measure of devotion which free men 
can pay. 


Tur NAvy’s TASK. 


I crossed the Atlantic in August on one of the troop ships under convoy. As 
we left Halifax harbor a cruiser, with an admiral aboard, steamed past the trans- 
ports. The warship’s band played “Oh! Canada!” Our men sang the chorus 
“Oh! Canada! we stand on guard for thee.” Then our bands replied with “ Rule 
Britannia.” The songs gave fitting expression to the feelings of the men of the 
army and navy for each other and for the homes and the civilization which they 
defend and guard. I never travelled with a more wholesome, healthy, happy com- 
pany of men. They were neither ignorant nor thoughtless of their mission or its 
dangers. They seemed to be animated—one almost said transfigured—by a high 
resolve to do their part to the end. 


When still more than two days this side of our port, I was told, “ At noon to- > 


morrow, we will be met by the destroyers and then each ship will take her course 
with her own special convoy.” At half-past eleven the horizon was clear. At 
twenty-five minutes to twelve a number of specks of smoke grew out of the sea. 
The specks grew into streaks and then I saw the destroyers racing towards us. 
Our ship was going three-quarters speed to keep pace with the slowest steamer. 
-At noon precisely the gong on the under bridge sounded, the indicator marked 
“Full Speed Ahead,” and off we went with a destroyer gambolling in front of us 
and beside and around us like a watchful dog unwilling to restrain its racing 
energy. Consider the wide ocean, the wastes of waters, the vast distances, the 
hundreds of ships converging on and leaving the British Isles, the innumerable 
duties of the navy, and then reflect, “at noon to-morrow.” Precisely at noon the 
engagement was kept. It was a matter of surprise to a naval officer that I should 
find anything surprising in what I have stated. To the navy it was the usual way 
of carrying out the work of one of the ordinary 365 days of the year. 

As soon as one leaves Folkestone, England, te cross the channel to Boulogne, 
France, the evidences of a whole nation ai war thicken and deepen. Without the 
mastery of the seas by the invisible as well as the visible navy the multitudinous 
traffic to France could not be maintained. Comparing what I saw with what I 
recall from times of peace, I suppose the cross channel carriage of men and 
materials is row twenty times greater; and it has been and is being done safely, 
speedily and comfortably, barring the slight convenience of a little crowding on 
the steamers. I salute the golden silence and the eloquent service of the visible 
and invisible but ever invincible navy. 


WitH THE British ARMY 


Of the British Army in France I had read much. I had read with a certain ° 


reserve the unstinted praisé of its spirit, its unfaltering courage and, in later 


q 
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months, of its sufficient equipment. I no longer have any reserve. I had read 
nothing which adequately represents what I saw and felt. Near the front I saw 
Australians, New Zealanders and Indian Cavalry with hosts of Kitchener’s Army 
from England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. I saw Canadians marching towards 
their places for the great attack at Courcelette. I spoke with some men of one 
company. 1 passed several others. The occasion was not one for any affectation 
or posing for effect. 1 wish Canada could see the serious, confident, happy bearing 
of her sons when their hour of trial was ahead. One could only smile through 
tears while the heart beat faster from pride in the bearing and spirit and character 
of the men. 

Miles and miles, and again miles, behind the cutting edge of the wedge at the . 
front, as far as the eye could reach were encampments and encampments of infantry 
and cavalry and artillery and aeroplanes. The country roads were thronged with 
traffic like the main thoroughfares of a great city. At crossings and junctions of 
roads in the open country soldier-policemen directed the traffic. I did not see one 
blockade or hear an ill-tempered wrangle. 


> 


a 


CANADIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The visit to England and France gave me opportunities of seeing something of 
the Canadian Army Medical Service, a little of the work of the British Royal Army 
Medical Corps and of the French Hospital service for the wounded. The order, 
sanitary cleanliness and good health of the men in the encampments do not just 
happen. They are the result of intelligence, knowledge and industry, organized 
for application to all kinds of situations all the time. The sanitary and medical 
staffs never seem to consider the question of personal ease for themselves. In mid- 
summer there were at one time only 22 cases of typhoid fever in the British Army 
in France, supposed to be between one and two millions of men. j; 

From the wounded men in motor ambulances, just behind the usual: range of 
shells, to the men in hospitals and convalescent homes in England and Scotland I 
followed the route*stage by stage. The material provisions are marvels of suit- 
ability. The hospitals of from 800 to 1.200 beds each are models of order and 
neatness. That is evident on the surface. One such had handled 500 cases from 
the Somme on the morning of the day of our visit. Nothing seemed to be lacking. 
But the doctors and nurses are the outstanding factors. Continuous contact with 
the wounded has not bred callousness but rather the beautiful quiet of controlled 
gentleness and strength. The medical profession of Canada has evolved for itself 
a new nobility through the fine service which makes men and women yreat. Can- 
adian University Hospitals have taken their place among the best in the reputation 
for good service -which they have won. ‘They have been gaining, from the first, 
deep respect and high honor for themselves, the Universities. and Canada. 


THE REn Cross. 


The Red Cross Society is the handmaid of the military medical service at 
every turn. It supplements what the military anthorities provide and do. The 
women of Canada cannot hear at first hand the words of gratitude for the supplies 
and comforts they have made and sent. They cannot individually see the thank- 
ful look of those'to whom they minister. But somewhere, somehow there must 
surge into their souls the sense of reward although they look for none. 
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The need for Red Cross service is still great, and Canadian women, Il am 
sure, will no more fail to meet it than will the Canadian men with the forces to 
do their duty. Out of its abundance the Canadian Red Cross Society has been 
giving over six thousand cases of hospital supplies per month to the French, 
Belgian, Serbian, Italian and Russian organizations. That action is greatly 
appreciated and will no doubt be an encouragement to every Canadian Red Cross 


worker. 
Tue ARMIES OF FRANCE, 


On a beautiful day in September, two years after the battles of the Marne, we 
traversed the country for about 125 miles, along the middle of the battlefields. 
During the five eventful days from the 6th to the 11th of September, 1914, seven 
great armies of Germany, with over a million and a half of men, had met in pitched 
battle seven armies of France and one small army of Britain. The battlefields 
extended from the River Ourcq, to the northwest of Paris, along the valley of the 
Marne from west to east, through Champagne to the Meuse, North of Verdun, and 
from the Meuse southward outside Nancy in the direction of Switzerland. The 
fighting fronts were about 200 miles long. It was a great series of battles. The 
German hosts were the more numerous; they were in the proportion of about three 
to two; but the French and British armies were made up of better soldiers and were 
led by better officers. The headquarters staff of France, under Joffre, outgeneralled 
the German staff at all points. After three days of fierce attack and counter 
attack, the great struggle drew to a close between the 9th and the 11th of September. 
The certainty of victory for France began to emerge on September 9th, when Foch 
of the French army at the centre of the line defeated Von Hausen. Two days 
before, on %th and 8th September, one of the largest of the German armies, under 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria and the immediate presence of the Emperor of 
Germany, had lost over one hundred and fifty thousand men in a vain effort to 
shake the defense put up by the French army under Castelnau, on the eastern 
frontier beyond Nancy. The four largest of the German armies, under Von 
Hausen, the Grand Duke of Wurtemberg, the Crown Prince of Germany and the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, had been definitely defeated. The retreat of three of 
these armies became practically a rout. The outcome of the greatest series of 
pitched battles of all time was the retirement of five German armies to entrenched 
positions along the river Aisne and to the country north of Verdun, from which 
they have never since been able to advance. The recent gains of the French at 
Verdun and the British at the Somme may be but the beginning of the great push 
which will thrust the German armies, not merely defeated but demoralized, out of 
France and Belgium. One understands better the confidence of the whole British 
and French nations, as to the final outcome of the war, when one knows how great 
was the victory over the Germans in those early days when Germany was at the 
height of her power and pride, after forty years of preparation, and when the Allies 

_were only beginning to get ready. 

I saw several thousands of the men of the French armies. On the whole they 
were taller and larger men than those of the British Army, except the overseas 
troops and a few regiments from the United Kingdom. Officers and men alike 
were radiant with alertness. I saw several large bodies of troops coming out for 
periods of rest from the Forest of Argonne and Verdun. They looked as fit and 
confident, although not so spic and span, as our Canadian boys under review. 
Everywhere along the valley of the Marne, at Paris, at the Somme, I heard and 
saw and felt plentiful evidence of the cordiality of the appreciation of the British 
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by the French, and of the French by the British. In France and Britain the | 
Entente Cordiale has been sublimated from a political phrase into national devo- 
tion to a great cause with and for each other. 


DEVOTION OF FRANCE. 


The heroism of the French armies in the field is matched by the patriotism 
of the French workmen in the factories and the devotion of the French women in 
the fields growing and saving crops. Other women in the munitions works serve 
France with a tenseness, capacity and endurance which Ss alone could not buy. 
They work for France. 

On the journeys to the devastated areas we saw much of rural France as un- 
damaged by the war, except for the absence of all the young men with the army. 
The farms were still well cultivated, although less free from weeds than formerly. 
We saw women and children and old men carrying on the usual operations of 
agriculture. Women were driving reaping machines; women were on carts taking 
the grain from the field to the stacks ; women and children were on the stacks; 
and in shape at least the stacks were as well built as formerly. In a few instances 
soldiers in blue-grey or khaki were helping; and we saw some prisoners of war 
working in the fields. 


Work oF RECONSTRUCTION, 


What is left of the rural population has begun the work of reconstruction. 
For example, at Sommeilles there are many temporary hut dwellings probably 
12 ft. by 24 ft. in size. In front of one of these a Canadian mowing machine was 
observed, one of the recent gifts of the British committee. From the bits of ruins 
of the front walls of the Town Hall one could estimate that it had been a com- 
modious place of considerable dignity. Not any part of the walls as such may 
constitute parts of the new struciure. Meanwhile, the residents have erected, at 
a cost of some $1,250, a very plain, simple building, with one room for the town 
business, two rooms for the school and small living apartments for the teacher. 
The women and children who were carrying on their simple tasks were examples 
of how resolutely these people are making the best of things for themselves. The 
personal appearance of those remaining gave the impression that although they 
have been impoverished by loss of property they have been enriched in bearing and 
spirit. I did not see one woman or child who was not neatly clad. 

There are many sad spots in that region whose immediate presence called up 
memories of the awful doings of the Germans in those early days of unbridled 
arrogance and ferocity. We talked to one young girl who had seen the mayor 
and his young daughter dragged from the cellar and shot. The brutal murderers 
openly mutilated the body of the young woman with their weapons. 


THe FRENCH CANADIANS AND FRANCE. 


There are many special reasons why Canadians should be particularly in- 
terested in France. There are over one and a half millions of Canadians of 
French origin whose mother tongue is the French language. Some people in 
Britain and France wonder why they did not spring to the side of their Mother 
Country as the British born (native Canadian, English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh) 
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rallied around their Mother Country. There has been amazement at the apparent 
indifference of French Canadians to the fate of France and to the fate of modern 
civilization in Europe. 

Before the war the masses of French Canadians had httle more knowledge of 
or interest in France than the population of France had concerning French Canada 
two centuries ago. A few leaders knew France. Most of them misunderstood her. 
Her enemies called her decadent. ‘Travellers and the newspapers had called her 
gay, frivolous and inconstant. ‘They now speak of a new France born of adversity. 
But France has not changed so much as the outside knowledge and understanding 
of her have been corrected. For over a century France has gone on steadfastly 
and patiently, but tenaciously, towards liberty through self-government, equality 
before the law and fraternity among all the people. She has been a great leader 
in civilization. The French nation has enriched and advanced civilization by con- 
tributions in every field of endeavor. As you know, her people are noted for 
their commerce, agriculture, industry and frugality. They have been foremost as 
exponents and producers of things beautiful. Their list of great names is a roll 
of honor. Foremost among these is the name of Pasteur. He was a great bene- 
factor. He scorned to make himself rich by his discoveries. It was enough that 
he toiled and gave freely to mankind as the Almighty had given talent and genius _ 
freely to him. The honor is to him, the glory to France, and the gratitude to 
God, the giver of every good and perfect gift. Pasteur was among His best. I 
regard him as a typical Frenchman. The French temperament may be volatile 
and impulsive, even explosive at times; but the French character is a soso 
of mobility, solidity and nobility. 


FRENCH CANADIANS RECOVERING THEIR LOVE. 


But the masses of the French Canadians had lost touch. The habitant’s 
interests were absorbed in, and limited to, his family, his farm, his church and 
his local politician. The war, however, is thrusting its pulsations of feeling into 
the exclusive and seclusive life of the French Canadian. He is recovering his love 
of his Mother Country, France. Pride of blood, pride in the greatness of her 
character, rapturous exultation in the recognition of her glorious achievements 
make his heart beat faster as he learns of the heroic deeds of the race to which 
he belongs. Already many French Canadians have equalled the other Canadians 
in the quality of their fighting for the common cause of humanity, freedom and 
fair play in France and Flanders. No drawn-out eulogy could express higher 
praise. I have talked with some of them in the hospitals in France and England. 
They had nobly done their bit. 

One Sunday I had the pleasure of visiting the French Canadian hospital 
stationed at St. Cloud, Paris. That hospital receives wounded from the French 
armies. The wounded patients often report that they applied to be sent to that 
particular hospital because comrades, who had come back to the front after treat- 
ment there, spoke so highly of it. On the day of my visit the chief surgeon 
told me that that morning there had been a serious case of amputation to a French 
soldier who before his arrival had lost a great deal of blood. After the operation 
was successfully performed it did not seem that the man had enough vitality to 
pull him through. The surgeon called for a volunteer who would furnish fresh 
blood. A young French Canadian by the name of Private Gariepy, from Montreal, 
volunteered. He spared a quart and saved the young Frenchman’s life. I talked 
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to both men in the afternoon, and am not sure which was the better satisfied 
with and more proud of the success of the Hntente Cordiale. 


AFTER VICTORY HAS BEEN WON. 


One hears the question asked with earnestness, not without anxiety: “ Will 
the great war, and the part which Canada is taking in it, make any changes of 
deep and far-reaching import?” ‘There is evidence, in abundance on all sides, of 
change in our estimates of the relative values of some of the things which used 
to occupy our time, our thoughts and our strength. We are not less diligent in 
business or fervent in spirit; but now we direct our diligence and our fervor to 
the support and advancement of great causes apart from any personal advantage. 
In many noble cases our people are doing that in direct sacrifice of personal com- 
fort and temporal welfare. The public good, the glorious traditions of our race, 
the honor of men and nations, the maintenance of righteousness, have been trans- 
muted, from pleasant phrases on our lips, into heroic deeds on land and air and 
sea and to devoted service in hospitals and homes and wherever men and women 
can do their bit. We may confidently hope, we may earnestly pray, that these 
changes in point of view, and in character of action in Personal and public 
affairs, will continue with us after complete victory fur the arms of the Allies has 
been won. All of us will have no less arduous duties to perform and no less hon- 
orable obligations to discharge in the years of peace than in the stress of war. The 
great warfare of the ages is still before us to be accomplished in Canada. We must 
enter with a purified and courageous spirit upon the old campaigns for the uplift 
of the people through education, and the betterment of conditions for wholesome 
living through unselfish public service. Our warfare will be directed against the 
primary causes of war and evil. These are selfishness, greed, pride, ignorance, 
poverty, vice, disease and illwills. 

We of the British Empire are sharers in the common heritage of language, 
love of liberty, standards of righteousness and institutions for education and self- 
government. We believe we are animated by a noble ambition to pass on, to those 
who shall come after us, our priceless inheritance undiminished, unimpaired and 
enriched by what we as nations and individuals do and become. To that end 
we must cherish and pursue the great ideals towards the realization of which our 
Empire and our Dominion are pledged for themselves and for humanity. These 
include the right to self-government, the maintenance of honor and humanity in 
the relations between nations, great and small, and the culture of the British, yea 
the Christian, spirit of fairplay. What our forefathers have been and done, in 
those fields of high endeavor in the past, is the promise of what we can be and 
will do. 


Canada has been made up of communities of many races, languages and 
religions. We seek to conserve the best out of each and to learn something from 
all. Other nations have been welded into unity in the fierce furnace of adversity. 
In our case we hope, after the war, to grow into a united people under the burning 
enthusiasm of a common purpose to make Canada great, particularly as a place 
for happy homes, healthy well-trained children and righteous-minded people. We 
are a young nation with all the fine attributes of youth. The experiences of the 
war have consumed some of the handicaps of immaturity and left in their place 
an intelligent recognition of responsibility for international service. We must 
play our part in world affairs for our own sakes and for the good we may do. 
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Our best contribution to civilization may be to achieve out of our composite 
nationality the fine art of living happily together while working for the common 
good. Success in that field will bring to us a warfare accomplished which will 
make Canada a land where the fear of God, the labor of honest men and the 
love of gentle women will make the nation great. 


AN APPEAL FoR AID, 


Meanwhile we, who have escaped the horrors of battles on our own soil and 
have been protected against the ravages of invasion, should willingly lend a help- 
ing hand to those other farmers who have lost everything except the land itself 
through the awful processes of war. Canadian dairymen have done well. Prices 
have been high. The seasons have been favorable. Production has been large, 
Out of our abundance we will surely spare enough to help our brethren of the 
allied nations to get on their feet again. We have been united with them in 


defending the cause of justice and liberty and fair play. We will be united in . 


victory over the arrogant barbarisms of our enemies. We must not fail to be 
also united in helping to lay foundations for the restoration of the farmers of 
the devastated regions. Let us give them a friendly lift in their time of need. 
Let us do it for their sakes, for our own sakes, and for the sake of the memory 
of those who have given their all, even unto life itself, to rescue and preserve 
humane civilization founded upon righteousness throughout the world. 


FuRTHER REMARKS. 


At the forenoon session of the following day Dr. Robertson said: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I do not propose to make a dairy speech 
this morning. I enjoyed listening to the discussion of this session. I put my 
hand across my brow on two or three occasions to see whether I had not been 
asleep for twenty years and had not just awakened in the middle of the same 
discussion. 

The farmers of our Allies, in the devastated regions of which I spoke last 
night, have lost everything in the war. In some places the land itself is torn 
beyond any possible recovery into use for growing crops. The whole British 
Empire wants to help these farmers to get on their feet as soon as they get back 
into possession of their farms. Their houses and machinery have been destroyed. 
They have nothing left with which to begin farming again. We on the other 
hand have lost nothing as farmers through the war; but in some cases have made 
a great deal of money because of the increase in prices. We ought to help our 
stricken brethren as soon as the enemy is pushed out of their countries. We 
want to do that for several reasons. The object is humane and we are a humane 
people. They are our allies, our neighbors and our friends. We want to help 


them for the sake of the good name of Canada. It would be a good thing in © 


the interests of our foreign trade to have our agricultural machinery, furniture 
and household utensils known in these lands. And it would be a good thing in 
all our international relations to have it known that the dairymen of Canada 
gave something, a good thing to have it known that our grain growers gave 
something, a good thing to have it known that our live stock men gave some- 
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thing, and that our poultrymen and fruit-growers have given something. We 
want for Canada a place among the nations, on behalf of our farmers, which will 
be in keeping with what our sons and brothers have done and won on the fields 
of battle. 3 

For all these reasons may I suggest that you think kindly of having the 
proceeds of at least one day’s milk set aside for these farmers who have suffered. 
You will never miss it; it will be laid up where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal. It will be to our 
everlasting credit. | 

Under these circumstances I beg to read the following resolution: 

Moved by the Presipenr (J. N. Stone) seconded by G. G. PusLow and 
resolved, That the Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario, in annual conyen- 
tion assembled, records its deep sympathy with the farmers in the countries of 
the Allies, who have suffered the destruction of property through the invasion of 
their countries by the enemy forces, and recommends to all dairymen that they 
should contribute the value of at least one day’s milk to the Imperial Agricultural 
Relief of the Allies Committee, to aid the farmers in the devastated regions to 
obtain seeds, machinery, live stock, furniture, utensils, clothing, etc., whereby 
they may be assisted to go on with their work as farmers as soon as the enemy 
has gone. Carried unanimously by a standing vote. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
T, A. THompson, ALMONTE. 


As Secretary of this Association, my report is never very elaborate. It is 
different from the Western Association, where the secretary, Mr. Herns, is also 
the chief instructor. Mr. Publow will'deal with the other part of the report. 

Personally, I wish to tender my sincere thanks to the President and Diree- 
tors for the assistance they have rendered me during the past year, and for their 
courtesy and forebearance at all times during the past year. 

It affords me very much pleasure to present my report for the year 1916; 
and permit me to say at the outset that the Dairy industry of this province has 
during the past year suffered an irreparable loss by the death of the Hon. James 
Duff, Minister of Agriculture. His untiring efforts to place the dairy industry 
on a higher level and his whole-hearted sympathy with every move that tended 
to better the general conditions have left their indelible imprint upon all who are 
connected with the business in this country. 

Owing to the war conditions and the abnormal demand for food stuffs, the 
dairymen of Eastern Ontario have had the best year financially in the history oi 
the association; and it is very gratifying to know that the quality of the goods 
has maintained that high standard for which this part of the province is noted. 

Considerable commotion has been caused by the new Dairy Standards Act; 
in fact nothing that has happened in connection with the dairy industry in the 
last quarter of a century has stirred the dairymen to such a depth, the clause in 
the Act making provision for the paying for milk delivered at the cheese factories 
by the butter-fat test being the principal bone of contention. 
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The provisions of this Act were the chief theme of discussion at the annual 
district dairy meetings held throughout Eastern Ontario during the months of 
November and December. These meetings were exceptionally well attended. 
Mr. G. G. Publow, Chief Dairy Instructor, in a masterly manner dealt with the 
provisions of the new Act and its bearing upon the dairy industry; Mr. Glendin- 
ning took up the practical side of the business. These meetings have become one 
of the best sources of disseminating useful knowledge that we have in Hastern 
Ontario. 

The dairy exhibit held in connection with this Convention has been a marked 
success. The high standard of the goods on exhibition is a credit to the makers 
of Eastern Ontario, and an object lesson to all who have been privileged to ex- 
amine them; and I trust that the producers and manufacturers will unite in a 
determined effort to have the butter and cheese manufactured in 1917 just a little 
better than it has ever been before. Let us bear in mind that the cheese in 
large quantities goes to feed our boys in the trenches,.and they deserve from us 
the very best that we can give them. 

The Directors appreciate very much the assistance the Association has always 
received from the Ontario Department of Agriculture, and also the Department 
of Agriculture of the Dominion, and wish to express their gratitude therefor. 

Personally, I wish to tender my sincere thanks to the President and Board 
of Directors for the assistance they have rendered me in the discharge of my duties 
as Secretary. 


REPORT OF DAIRY INSTRUCTOR AND SANITARY INSPECTOR. 


G. G. PusBLtow, KINGSTON. 


I take pleasure in submitting my fourteenth annual report as Chief Dairy | 


Instructor and Sanitary Inspector in Eastern Ontario for the season of 1916. 

Following the custom of former years, a short, special course of instruction 
was given the instructors at the Kingston Dairy School. This course has proved 
to be very helpful to the instructors and is much appreciated by them. 

The work of instruction was conducted along similar lines to that of last 
season, %1 instructors being engaged in the work of instruction and inspection, 
while Mr. L. A. Zufelt, Superintendent of the Kingston Dairy School, acted as 
instructor for all of the creameries and his report on same is as follows: 


CREAMERY REPORT, 


Number: of creameries’ inaoperstiones ie ee oe 38 

ck using: pasteurizing, cream vate «6. se cee ee 12 

receiving, creams inctanks tana eke ae ee ee 2 

i receiving screamin vlarce-cans. 4.6 eee 13 

* receiving cream in individual cans ............... 23 

es using» pipette forstestineme: «4.41 satel ee ee 23 

so usine scales-forgtestingys.. 4 ne ae eee rs 
Range of moisture found in butter ...............2....... 13.6 to 21% 
Average moisture from ............ Vis bs cere Cee eee ee ere 14 to 15.5% 
Number of samples over 16.per cent, = 6.22) ee eee 1 
Total number of patrons supplying cream ................ 5,833 
Increase over season of-1 015 Neeee Le eee ee ee ee 17% 
Total pounds ‘of ibutter mamiufactired). 44 aun ee 3,732,254 
Increase over. season 40fe 19155 0m ao cee ee ee ee 30% 
Average selling price per pound ..... pat ware ates Sietone: ee ec ee 33¢. 


Increase -over<1915t 2 A ee ee nee ‘tf bss 5e, 
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The quality of the butter so far as could be judged from an examination at 
the creameries was very good, but as most of the butter is put up in prints and 
disposed of within a few days after being made, it was not possible to form a 
reliable opinion of its keeping qualities. Only a small percentage of the butter 
is packed in solids, the balance being mostly disposed of by the manufacturer 
direct to the trade without going through the hands of the large dealers. 

The chief defect in the creamery industry of Eastern Ontario is in the gen- 
eral average condition of the cream as it reaches the creamery. The creameries, 
with perhaps two or three exceptions, are kept in a fairly sanitary condition, and 
the makers are doing fairly satisfactory work. . 

The majority of the creameries are not as well equipped and constructed as 
one would wish, but in this connection I am pleased to note a gradual improve- 
ment, as we now have twelve out of a total of thirty-eight, equipped with modern 
pasteurizing and cooling vats, a considerable increase over last season. 

Regarding the quality of Ontario butter as determined by the awards ob- 
tained at the Annual Expositions at Toronto and Ottawa, whilst we deplore the 
unfavorable showing obtained, we should not overlook the fact that the prize 
winners are confined to comparatively few creameries, where conditions are more 
favorable for the production of a higher quality. There is no question but that a 
higher quality of butter can be produced from sweet cream properly pasteurized 
and ripened than can be obtained from the average cream that is supplied to 
Ontario creameries, and this fact has been so forcibly impressed on our makers 
the last few years that they have simply quit showing their butter, where it comes 
into competition with the product of the sweet cream creameries. This does not 
mean that we are going back, but that other sections of Canada are going ahead 
faster than we, with the net result that our showing is made more unfavorable 
each year. | 


GRADING OF CREAM. 


This year we introduced cream grading at the creamery operated in connection 
with the Eastern Dairy School, which proved an entire success. The patrons were 
perfectly satisfied with the result, and no difficulty whatever was experienced. 

We established two grades for a start. First grade being defined as sweet 
and clean in flavor, and second grade as being sour or slightly sour, but otherwise 
clean in flavor. A difference of 2 cents per pound of butter fat was made between 
the two grades. 

Of the total cream supply for the six months, only 6% per cent. was placed 
in second grade. When it is considered that nearly 20 per cent. of the cream sup- 
plied is brought in by train, the net result is a remarkable showing for one sea- 
son’s trial. 

We are more firmly convinced than ever of the value of cream grading, and 
our experience at the Dairy School simply emphasizes the fact that the farmers 
venerally will take advantage of the opportunity afforded them of obtaining more 
money by sending in a better quality of cream. 

In closing, I can but repeat what has already been said, that in order to 
make more rapid improvement, some system of grading of cream should be 
introduced as soon as possible. This together with the installation of modern 
pasteurizing machinery should in a few years place us again in the lead for quality. 
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REPORT ON WORK OF DAIRY INSTRUCTORS FOR 
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CHEESE REPORT. 


CHEESE Facrorirs.—There were 849 cheese factories in operation in EHast- 
ern Ontario this year, or two more than last season. These factories received 
from the instructors 1,228 full day visits and 4,688 call visits, 411 factories made 
improvement in building or plant and 16 new factories were built, the estimated 
expenditure, including new buildings, being $87,299. While the general appear- 
ance and condition of the factories is showing improvement, there are still a 
number, however, that are not very creditable, and will have to be improved if they 
continue to operate; 105 factories made whey butter, and the total pounds of 
butter made by same from May Ist to November Ist, was 353,760 pounds. 

Kighty-one factories pasteurized the whey, the average acidity of the pasteur- 
ized whey being .3% per cent. as compared with 1.02 per cent. in the unpasteur- 
ized. 

Highty-six factories paid for milk according to quality. This is thirteen 
more than last season; 45 paid by straight butter fat and 41 by the plus 2 method. 

Patrons.—The number of patrons supplying milk to the cheese factories 
was 30,625, being an increase of 1,018 over that of last season; 1,065 patrons were 
personally visited by the instructors with a view of improving the milk supply, 
and in nearly every case they showed a willingness to follow suggestions offered. 

NuMBER or Cows.—Milk was obtained from 276,132 cows. The average amount 
of milk per cow for the six months was 3,650 pounds, an increase of 375 pounds 
per cow over 1918. 

Mitk DELIvereD.—The amount of milk delivered to the cheese factories 
from May 1st to November 1st was 1,007,899,250 Ibs., and the amount of cheese 
manufactured from same was 91,042,642 Ibs., this being 5,684,880 lbs. more than 
for the same period last season. This with an average selling price of 1814 
cents per lb., as compared with 15 cents for the same period in 1915, gives an 
increase of about $4,000,000 to be distributed among the patrons. 

Mitk TEsTING.—31,809 samples of milk were tested for adulteration, and 
62 were found to be deteriorated. After an investigation was made, 48 of these 
were placed in the hands of the official prosecutor to be dealt with, and fines 
ranging from $10 to $50 were imposed in each case, the total amount from same 
being $1,715. This amount was equally divided between the Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion and the factories in which the offences were committed. 

SEDIMENT TxEsTs.—8,047 sediment tests were made this year. These tests 
are proving to be a strong factor in securing a cleaner milk supply. 

QuaLity or CuEEsE—The quality of the May and June cheese was excep- 
tionally fine also that of the fall make, but during the months of J uly and Au- 
gust, which were very trying owing to the extremely hot and dry weather, a large 
percentage of the cheese were more or less defective, and although a number of 
claims were made, there would have been many more had it not been for a rising 
market. On the whole, I consider the quality to have equalled that of former 
years. 

RENNET PRoBLEM.—One of the chief problems the makers had to contend 
with was the rennet question, there not being enough of the standard makes to 
supply the demand, and it looked at one time as though some of the factories 
would have to close for the want of it. Here let me express my appreciation to 
Mr. Ruddick, Dairy Commissioner, members of his staff, and others for the 
prompt and effective measures taken to relieve the situation. 

Quite a number of substitutes were placed on the market, the principal one 
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being pepsin, and as some of the brands were of variable strength a lot of confu- 
sion was caused, and in some cases serious loss as well. In other cases owing to 
the higher price of rennet, factorymen tried to do with a smaller quantity than was 
necessary to do the work properly, and the result was a greater loss of fat in the 
whey, and was no doubt largely responsible for the higher average in pounds of 
milk required to make a lb. of cheese, 11.07 lbs. being the average this season, 
which is considerably greater than that of any previous year. Makers should use 
sufficient of the coagulating agents to insure proper coagulation of the milk in a 
reasonable time. It will be safer to determine the quantity to use from its action. 
on the milk rather than to depend on the directions given by the manufacturer. 

CarE oF Mitx.—-To further confirm the results of experiments conducted 
during the season of 1915, re the relative value of cooled milk versus uncooled 
milk, seventeen of the instructors conducted similar experiments during the past 
season. ‘The results were even more convincing than before, showing that milk 
which is properly cooled and cared for will produce more cheese from a given 
quantity than uncooled milk. In summing up the experiments conducted by the 
instructors during the past season, it is shown that it took 11.51 lbs. of un- 
cooled milk to make a lb. of cheese and 11.04 of the cooled milk, a difference of 
nearly half a pound, and I would strongly advise every cheesemaker to encourage 
his patrons to cool the night’s milk to at least 65 degrees immediately after milk- 
ing. If this is done, it will result not only in a better yield of cheese, but also 
some of the common defects now found in the cheese will be overcome. 

GrNERAL.—As the farmers are greatly interested at the present time in the 
proposed system of paying for milk at cheese factories according to the butter-fat 
content, the instructors made an individual test of all the milk sent to 780 fac- 
tories with the object of finding out to what extent the percentage of fat varied — 
in the different factories, and the results showed an average variation of about 
1 per cent., while some individual lots showed a variation of from 2.5 per cent. to 
6 per cent. 

With a view of obtaining some further information regarding the value of 
milk eontaining various amounts of fat as determined by the weight of cheese 
made therefrom, experiments were conducted by Mr. Zufelt, Mr. Cheetham, and 
myself, during the past season, at Rockport cheese factory and at the Kingston 
Dairy School. Milk varying in fat from 3.2 per cent. to 5.5 per cent. was used, 
and in the case of the milk manufactured at the Dairy School, special care was 
taken to see that (as far as possible) it was cooled and cared for in the same 
manner; 100 lbs. of milk was used in each case, and in all 18 cheese were made, 
varying in weight from 8 lbs. to 1314 lbs. The 8 lbs. were obtained from the 
3.2 per cent. milk, and the 1314 lbs. from the 5.5 per cent. milk. 

The results obtained in this work simply confirm the work done in former 
years with larger quantities of milk, and it would appear as though the system of 
paying for milk for cheesemaking at a uniform rate per 100 Ibs. is a very unfair 
one, and that either of the methods proposed in the new Dairy Act will come 
much nearer to giving each patron the actual value of his milk. 

The weakest points in connection with the manufacture of our cheese are, 1st, 
lack of first class makers to manage the factories; 2nd, lack of facilities for the 
proper control of the temperature of the curing room; 3rd, lack of sufficient com- 
petent help to enable the makers to do the work as it should be done, and the 
over-ripe condition of some of the milk during the warm weather. 

As in former years, I- have prepared a tabulated statement of the work in 
each section, which wil] be found in the report of this meeting. 
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CHART No. 2. : 


VALUES OF 100 LBS. OF MILK CONTAINING VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF FAT, AS DETER- 
MINED BY THE WEIGHT OF CHEESE MADE THEREFROM. 


Eastern Dairy School. 
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Never in the history of cheese-making were such high prices paid for cheese 

as during the season of 1916, and not since 1912 was the production so high, and 
we cannot help but think what a big thing for Canada the dairy industry is, when 
we realize that it meant an income of nearly 17 millions, to Eastern Ontario, for 
the six months (May 1st to November 1st) for cheese alone. 
_ In closing I wish to thank the instructors for their hearty co-operation in 
the work of the past season. They have done their best to improve the quality of 
the dairy products in their respective districts, and each year shows some progress 
being made. I also wish to thank the directors of the Association and the cheese 
merchants for their hearty support in all matters pertaining to the work. 

W. Bert. RoapHouseE: It is with a great deal of diffidence that I rise before 
you this morning to open the discussion on this most momentous question. As 
your secretary has said, the Dairy Standards Act has given a new vim and interest 
to the dairy meetings throughout the province. It was not to be expected that the 
conditions which had prevailed for thirty years could be set aside without some 
degree of pain. I appreciate that fact, and in the few remarks that I am privi- 
leged to make, I will endeavor to step lightly, to speak softly, and to soothe rather 
than ruffle the troubled breast. It is my hope, and I am sure it is also the desire 
of the Executive of this Association, that this subject should be fully, freely, and 
frankly discussed from every standpoint at which it can be looked, and it is there- 
fore my purpose to discuss it from the standpoint of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. As you are no doubt aware, the Ontario Department of Agriculture exists 
to give organized direction and legislative effect to such plans and propaganda as 
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may be considered to be of most interest to the agricultural community of the 
Province, and through that contribute to the welfare of the nation as a whole. 
Acting from that standpoint only, this question was taken up. For many years 
the question of payment for milk at cheese factories has been discussed. The Bab- 
cock test was presented to the industry 25 years ago, and since that time we have 
had a new point of view. There have been great differences of opinion as 
to the different methods, but there was no difference of opinion that the 
pooling system was the farthest from perfection. That being the case, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, acting through and with his dairy experts, took up the sub- 
ject of the best way of bringing about a change. It was said that if either one 
of two methods was adopted it would be an improvement on the method that had 
been in vogue. Accordingly the then Minister of Agriculture introduced what 
is known as the Dairy Standards Act. It was sent to the Agricultural Commit- 
tee for discussion, and a special session of that committee was held to discuss this 
question. Mr. Publow and Mr. Herns were heard, and the members indulged in 
a full and free discussion. From that committee it went to the House, and from 
the House to the Statute Books of the Province, with little or no opposition. 
After getting this far the next thing was to carry on a campaign of education. 
The Bill was printed in pamphlet form and a copy placed in the hands of every 
patron from one end of the Province to the other. Throughout the summer the 
matter received further consideration from time to time from the Minister, par- 
ticularly the point in the carrying into effect of the law. The last official act of 
the Minister in his office in Toronto was to send out instructions to the effect that 
the testing under this Act would be done by the officers of the department and 
without expense to the patrons. 

I would like to tell you the main reasons which influenced the Department 
and the Minister in arriving at this legislation. First, I believe that the principle 
involved in this legislation is absolutely sound. If we want quality we should 
pay for quality. This principle is recognized in many other agricultural matters. 
I would ‘like to point out that the principle of quality is not entirely foreign to the 
cheese business. When a buyer goes into a factory, does he ask how much cheese 
have you there? And then say “I will give you the prevailing price, as cheese is 
cheese and you are entitled to so much per pound for all you have.” I think not. 
He tests your cheese, and if it is not up to a certain quality he cuts the price. 
This past summer I took an opportunity of visiting a number of factories, and I 
met one maker who had just recently been faulted to the extent of $40 on account 
of the buyer finding that his cheese was not up to standard. I do not mean to 
say that the grading of cheese is done as extensively as it might be, but I do say 
that the principle is recognized. 

In passing, I note that this legislation is in accord with the trend of the 
times. In all agricultural matters at the present time, the marketing end is re- 
ceiving consideration. We have at the Department received letters from all parts 
of the country, and from many parts of the United States, in reference to this 
particular legislation. One and all strongly endorse the legislation. “JI con- 
gratulate you on the progressive stand which the Province of Ontario has taken 
in this matter,” is a phrase which so many of them used in writing to the late 
Minister of Agriculture. The following sentence is contained in a letter received 
from the director of the largest dairy school in the Province of Quebec: “It is 
absolutely what we want for our Province of Quebec, and I hope it will be a great 
help to us before Parliament at the next session.” 'That is what Quebec says, and 
that is their view of the matter. 
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Then I would note that across the line in New York State, a great many of 
the dairies have already started paying for milk, even for city use, on the basis of 
quality. Not only that, but at the fortieth annual convention of the New York 
State Dairymen’s Association held only a few weeks ago, it was resolved, accord- 
ing to the report in Hoard’s Dairyman, to favor the butter-fat method of paying 
for milk, and a State law requiring pasteurization of whey and skim milk when 
returned from the factory to the farm. That is the view which they take over 
there. In discussing this matter with a prominent farmer in New York State a 
few weeks ago, I asked him what effect he thought it would have, and particu- 
larly what effect he thought it would have on the breeding industry, and he said 
he believed it would have a most beneficial effect. So I say this legislation is in 
accord with the times, and Ontario should lead in this matter. 

These are two of the principles which actuated the Department in this legis- 
lation, and without going further into the details along that line I would like 
to note some of the objections which have been raised. 

I am aware that many objections have been raised, and some of them will be 
carefully considered. Some of the objections have been characterized more by 
imagination than anything else. With these imaginary objections it is not my 
purpose to deal at the present time. Some say the principle is all right, but that 
i won’t work; that objection would be fatal if it could be sustained. The faith 
of the Department that it will work is based on the fact that it is working. Prac- 
tically ten per cent. of the cheese factories in this province have been paying by 
test, and that is the best proof that it will work out in practice. Another objec- 
tion that is raised is that the legislation is arbitrary. All legislation is arbitrary, 
if you wish to use that term. I have sometimes heard that the legislation exclud- 
ing oleomargarine is arbitrary, and yet that legislation has much to support it. . 
The objection that it is arbitrary is not good so long as it is fair to all parties 
alike. Then it is objected that the testing may not be done right. I referred 
before to the fact that the Minister of Agriculture on his last day in the office 
had given instructions that the testing should be done by the officers of the De- 
partment. That means that the testing will be done in the East under the super- 
vision of Mr. Publow and in the West under the supervision of Mr. Herns. That 
is the best guarantee that we can give that every human effort will be put forth 
to see that the testing is done honestly, fairly and squarely, and that a square deal 
is given to every patron in the province. 

Another objection is, we did not ask for it and we are not ready tor iisea 
feminds one of the shy young girl who said “This is so sudden,” and if he had 
not proposed she would have said “ He is a slow old thing.” You see the predica- 
ment the Department was in between these two fires. After so many years of dis- 
cussion I do not think the Department can be accused of having broken the speed 
laws. But how are we to gauge public opinion? 

I think the agricultural interests of this Province are served by a press which 
is as capable, as far seeing and as fearless as the press of any Province or State on 
this continent. There is no doubt but what the press is an important factor in 
the development of the agricultural welfare of this province. What has the press 
to say on this matter? In every case the press has asked for it and has approved 
it, and has declared that it is what had been long needed, and will be a good thing 
for the dairy interests of the province. 

There is a difference between the passing of an Act and putting it in opera- 
tion. It was realized that in a matter of this kind it was necessary to have a cam- 
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paign of education, so that every man interested could express his views. Having 
deferred the operation for a year at least after passing, and having facilitated 
the calling of meetings, so that views could be expressed, I do not think this 
legislation is open to any charge that it has been sprung suddenly or advanced 
without giving every opportunity for discussion and consideration. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that in all this legislation we are looking 
to the future and planning for the years that are to come. Sooner or later this 
war will be over, and we all pray that it may be soon. With the conclusion of 
the conflict there will be dislocation of trade conditions. There will be keen com- 
petition for the trade, and market channels then determined will prevail largely 
for the next ten or twenty or fifty years. In that competition I think the cheese 
industry of Ontario will survive. I have greater confidence that the more we build 
that industry on a solid basis of quality the more certain and sure will be its 
advancement. With these convictions, therefore, the Department of Agriculture 
comes before you to-day and submits to you the best information gained by men 
who are experts in the dairy business; men like Publow and Herns and Zufelt 
and Ruddick and Barr, and others, who for years have worked at this industry 
with but one object in view; the betterment of the industry in Ontario and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Furthermore, we say that the testing will be done by the Department and at 
the expense of the Department, and without direct expense to the producers of 
this Province. Having done all this, I feel we are justified in the conclusion that 
we have done our part, and that the matter is now in the hands of the dairymen 
themselves. Without your co-operation little can be done, with your co-operation 
great good can be accomplished. 

I have, therefore, great pleasure in opening the discussion on this matter, and 
in expressing the hope that there will be frank and full discussion at this time. 

To the dairy expert, to the producer and to the makers, I would say, “Go to 
it,” and may right and truth triumph and righteousness prevail throughout the 
land. 

Mr. A. A. Aver, Montreal, Que.: I want to say that I have never read this 
Dairy Act, but I cannot conceive that it is perfectly fair that a farmer taking 
41% per cent. milk to the factory would have to mix it with 3 per cent. milk. 
That certainly is not a fair deal. I do not think I need to say anything more about 
the Dairy Act. I want to post the makers and farmers on one point: Here is 
a piece of cheese made from high testing milk, and here is a piece of cheese made 
- from 31% per cent. milk, and that is the cheese they want in England. I cannot 
get as much money for the cheese made from the high testing milk as I can from 
the other. You say, “Why not? It has got more butter fat in it?’ Of course it 
has a great deal more butter fat. 

Mr. Pustow: I think you are mistaken. 

Mr. Aver: As a matter of fact it is the casein. I just want to warn you 
against having all your cows give 414 per cent milk. I do not believe you are 
eoing to gain anything by it. I prefer a cow that gives a large quantity of 31% 
per cent. milk to a cow that gives a small quantity of 4% per cent. milk. [ am 
not complaining of the Dairy Act in any way, because it certainly is unfair to mix 
41, per cent. milk with 314 per cent. milk as it has been done in the past. I 
want the farmers who are here not to make the mistake of changing the class of 
cows they keep. The point I want to make is that you are going to lower the 
standard of the cheese for the English market if you make too violent a change. 
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I am not disputing anything that Mr. Publow or any of the others may say, J am 
Just pointing out the stubborn fact, so that you will know what you are up against. 
I do not want to discourage any dairyman from keeping Holstein and Ayrshire 
cows. J am simply giving you this illustration. Here are two different classes of 
cheese—one made from 41% per cent. milk and the other from 314 per cent. milk 
—and one sold for more than the other qn the English market. I suppose the 
reason is that the casein is in the one and not in the other. 

L. A. Zurewt, Superintendent, Kingston Dairy School: I am sure that the 
audience realizes the injustice of paying for milk by the pooling method. That 
has been forcibly brought before you for the past twenty years, and what I have 
to present before you this morning is nothing more than repetition of what you all 
know, and what you all believe. I have no doubt there are a few who are still 
of the opinion that one hundred pounds of milk is worth so much no matter what 
the percentage of fat. We have often been asked how many pounds of butter will 
a gallon of cream make? All cows do not give the same quality of cream. One 
hundred pounds of one kind of milk will make more cheese than one hundred 
pounds of another kind of milk. This summer Mr. Publow and myself were 
asked by the Department to do some additional work along this line, as to the 
value of milk for cheese making. The work that we did leaves out the question 
of quality altogether. We stayed four days at the chese factory at Rockport, we 
made the cheese there openly and above board, and we asked the patrons to come 
there and see the cheese made, and a number of patrons did so. Later we re- 
peated the work at the Dairy School at Kingston. We bought one hundred pounds 
of milk from: different farmers, and we endeavoured to get as wide a variation of 
milk as possible, and we got as high testing milk as possible for one particular 
reason. We knew that in the work we have been doing that the statement has 
been made that when milk goes over a certain percentage of fat that the fat is not 
all recovered in the manufacture of the cheese, and that the excess of fat goes 
out in the whey tank. I am sorry to say that we have some cheesemakers who 
tell their patrons that is the fact. We got some milk testing as high as 5.5 per 
cent. fat, and_from one hundred pounds of that milk we secured 1314 pounds of 
cheese. We got milk testing as low as 3.2 per cent., that is the lowest testing 
milk we were able to secure, and we only made 8 pounds of cheese. There we 
have a difference from 8 to 1314 pounds of cheese from one hundred pounds of 
milk. 

We afterwards tested these cheese for fat and moisture, and what did we 
find? We found invariably that the cheese made from the lower testing milk 
had a higher percentage of moisture and a lower percentage of fat. The cheese 
made from the richer milk contained a higher percentage of fat and a lower per- 
centage of moisture. There was about two pounds more solid matter per one 
hundred pounds in the cheese made from the higher testing milk than was in the 
cheese made from the lower testing milk. The cheese made from the richer milk 
if sold on their merits would command the higher price, notwithstanding what 
Mr. Ayer said. The highest price paid for cheese made in England is from milk 
that has fat added to it. It is made from the morning’s milk with the cream of 
the evening milk added to it, and it is known as English Stilton Cheese. 

A Member: We take from that that you contradict Mr. Ayer’s statement. ; 

Mr. Zurett: What Mr. Ayer wanted to say was this: That you should not 
use Jersey cows for cheese making purposes, but he did not succeed very well in 
expressing what he wanted to say. According to the result of the test made by 
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the various instructors as to the highest and lowest testing milk in the factories, 
it has been found that it only varies about one per cent., and we must deal with 
the question as we find it. This milk testing 5 per cent. is not sent to the cheese 
factory; it is used for making butter. The conditions that we are dealing with 
to-day are milk producing a variation of one per cent. in the fat content. We 
are not dealing with high testing milk, because it is not sent to the cheese factory. 
I have before me cheese made from one hundred pounds of milk and they vary in 
weight from 834 to 13% pounds. They were each made from one hundred pounds 
of milk. Now I would like to know whether there is any difference in the value 
of these one hundred pounds of milk? Is there any reason why the man who 
furnishes milk that will make 1314 pounds of cheese should receive the same 
price for his milk as the man who produces milk that only makes 834 pounds of 
cheese? At one meeting a patron said, “ My milk is not the lowest testing,” and 
I said, “Then you do not object to dividing up with your neighbour?” and he 
said “No.” I said “I am glad to know that we have philanthropic men in the 
country.” Then, I said, “ Supposing your milk is the milk that tests the lowest, 
will you ask the other fellow for some of his money? Would you pool the number 
of cows that you have and have the milk paid for by the number of cows you keep? 
Here is one man who has 99 cows and another who has only 15. Would you divide 
the money up in proportion to the number of cows? You are justified in the one 
case just as much as you are in the other.2 Thig work has been done as honestly 
and fairly as we know how to do it. The cheese were made in the best way that 
they could be made. ‘This is not merely one test, but it is a repetition of the work 
that has been done for the past fifteen years. I can make this statement fairly: 
That where there is an increased percentage of fat in the milk, all conditions be- 
ing equal, there is an increased yield in the cheese from the milk. To show yout 
the difference in the actual value—this cheese is worth $2.50 and this $1.75, or 
55 cents difference in the value of one hundred pounds of milk. Surely that is 
a most unjust way to divide the proceeds. There was an agitation a few years 
ago to have the cheese makers weigh the half pounds of milk. If he makes a 
mistake in 5 or 10 pounds of milk you make a kick at once, yet there are some of 
you who may be losing 18 cents on every one hundred pounds of milk you send to 
the cheese factory, and you are not saying one word. Now I think I have said 
sufficient to convince any sensible man that this pooling system is absolutely wrong 
and should be done away with at once. ? 

Q.—Would it be possible that this one hundred pounds of milk was produced 
from four different cows? : 

A—Yes. It might require four cows to produce one hundred pounds of this 
milk, and two cows might produce it just as well. 

Q.—Is it just to ask a man to keep four cows when two will do the work? 

A.—We are not asking people to produce less milk. 

Q.—The people have been educated to keep cows that will produce a large 
quantity of milk regardless of test, and if you pay according to test they will 
change to cows that will not produce as much milk. 

A.—TI disagree with that statement. We are not asking farmers to produce a 
less quantity of milk. We want to encourage quantity as well as quality. What 
are the breeders of pure bred cattle trying to do? Are they not trying to increase 
the quality of the milk as well as the quantity? 

Q.—Is not there a danger there to the breeding industry? Won’t the major- 
ity cross their cattle with the Jersey and other high-testing breeds? 

4D. 
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A.—You may have a cow that gives only 3 per cent. milk, and she may be 
the most profitable cow you have by reason of the large quantity she gives. It ts 
the total quantity of milk that the cow gives that determines her value. The 
curse of the dairy business to-day is the want of discrimination in the value of our 
products. We have not been paid according to the quality of the goods we have 
produced, and that las been keeping back development. When we are all paid the 
same price regardiess of quality, we have a tendency to grade down, and if we paid 
according to quality we would grade up. The proper enforcing of the Dairy Stan- 
dards Act will do more for the upbuilding of the dairy industry and for the farm- 
ing community than all the legislation along dairy lines that has been passed in the 
last twenty years. 

Q.—How does the quality compare in the cheese made from the high testing 
milk and the cheese made from the low testing milk? 

A.—Mr. Ayer will admit that you can make finer cheese from 4 per cent. milk 
than you can from 3 per cent. milk. 

Mr. Ayer: No, I will not admit that. I am not talking from a technical 
point. J am talking from my own prices. 

Mr. Zuretr: You can make much finer cheese from 4 per cent. milk than you 
can from 3 per cent. milk. Everyone who knows anything about the manufacture 
of cheese will admit that statement is correct. ‘ 

Mr. Ayer: There is fully a half cent. difference in the selling price of these 
cheese I have here. 

Q.—What difference did you pay the Ontario or Quebec farmer? 

Mr. Ayer: I should say the average in Ontario was fully a quarter per cent. 
above the price paid in Quebec. Do not make any mistake, I am not saying a 
word against the Dairy Act, but I think you ought to know what kind of cheese 
brings the best money. 

Mr. Pustow: There is a point here that should be put right. I think Mr. 
Ayer has been misunderstood. What Mr. Ayer fears is that you are going to keep 
cows that will produce less milk. He thinks you will breed cows that will produce 
richer milk but in a less quantity. He need not worry much about the quality of 
the cheese in that event. 

Mr. Ayer: Is there a man in Ontario that can go to Quebec and produce a 
different class of cheese ? 

Mr. Pustow: Yes, he will call for different treatment of the milk. Rich 
milk calls for different treatment. 

Mr. AYER: Why does not the end of November cheese bring the same price as 
September cheese ? 

Mr. PuBLow: Because in the fall of the year when the weather is cold they do 
not pay the same attention. 

A Member: These cheese that you have on the platform were made by an 
expert, let Mr. Ayer judge them. 

Mr. PusLtow: You need not fear the quality going back if you, the managers 
of factories, pay by test. Cows that produce milk testing 3.5 per cent. fat and 
4 per cent. fat have given as high as 10,000 lbs. of milk in the season. That 
shows that it is quite possible to have cows that will produce a large quantity of 
milk and also test fairly high. I would urge every patron to produce quantity 
and quality. This year we fined 49 people for adulterating their milk by putting 
in water. Do you think it is fair to pay these men who put water in their milk 
the same price as the man who produces high testing milk? One man who pro- 
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duces milk testing 4 per cent. puts in water and reduces it to 344 per cent. Is that 
fair, I think not. 

If I thought this would result in the mixing of breeds I would say at once: 
“Do not have anything to do with it. Stay by the best breeds and you need have 
no fear.” 

Tur CrdirMAN: Some dairymen have complained that they have not had a 
chance to express themselves. We will now give anybody who so desires an op- 
portunity to say what they think about this matter. 

A Memser: Why don’t they tell us what they want us to do? 

Mr. AvEeR: Unless I be misunderstood, I would like to say that I do not think 
there is really any difference between the experts who have spoken and myself. 

A Member: There are two cheese, one made from 3.2 per cent. milk and the 
other made from 4 per cent. milk. I happened to be at Centreville at the meeting 
and I am here to-day. According to the test made at the various factories there 
are few patrons who produce 4.2 milk, and there would be very few of the high test- 
ing cheese made in the Province of Ontario. Hf you take an average of 314 per 
cent. milk you will strike the average of the country. Now I think the fair thing 
to do is to leave this matter as it was. You will find that the farmers 
will have their rights. If this Act is put in force we will have to put up 
a lot of ten dollar bills to win out in this cheese testing game. ‘There 
were a few men who studied out this scheme and it was put before Parliament, I 
would like to know whether a vote was ever taken on the matter? If there was 
not, why not? It must have come before the House, and these men must have sat 
there and took no interest in it, it must have been done so that the farmers could 
not hear about it. They come here before us now with a sugar-coated pill, but I 
want to tell you that the sugar will all melt off before spring. This Act might 
work in some of these one-horse places in the west, where they all draw their own 
milk, but it won’t work in the Hast. This Act provides that we must pasteurize the 
whey or lose it. If we have to hire a second lot of milk drawers it will be very 
expensive. 

Mr. W. J. Paun, M.P.: I am here for the same purpose as the majority, to 
listen and to learn and to take part in the discussion. The most important question 
before us at the present time is the Dairy Standard Act. I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the gentlemen who have addressed us, especially Mr. Publow, a 
man whom I have known for some time, being in the dairy business myself. I am 
operating four cheese factories, and have about 300 patrons. I believe that Mr. 
Publow has done more for the cheese business in Eastern Ontario than any other 
one man in the Province. He has the faculty of selecting men for instructors who 
have ability, and these men go from factory to factory and give instruction as to 
the best way of making cheese. Now then we come to the question that is before 
us, and we are told by the Deputy Minister that this has been placed on the Statute 
Book, and they now come to you for instructions as to whether you think it is a 
good act or not. Now I think that is beginning at the wrong end. They should 
have come to you first. Any man can put up a good strong argument in favor of 
this Act, and it is very hard to put up an argument against it. To be fair and 
honest one man does not want the other man’s money, but we must consider what 
is going to be the effect of this legislation. In order to operate a cheese factory 
we must have co-operation. We must have the give-and-take spirit or we cannot 
succeed. While there is a good deal to be said in favor of this Act, it is Just 
possible that there is something to be said against it. The man who is an in- 
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dustrious farmer and who takes proper care of his stock, feeds well and sends a 
good supply of milk to the factory, naturally thinks that he should have better milk 
than the fellow who allows his cows to stand up against the side of the barn and 
shiver with the cold; but if we look at the results as given here we find that the 
man that is letting his cow stand up against the side of the barn and shiver is going 
to get the best results and the most money for his miik. 

Mr. HENRY GLENDENNING: No, that is not so. 

Mr. PAuL: We were told last night that some cows increased from 6,000 to 
8,000 pounds of milk in the season, and I asked which cow produced the largest 
amount of butter fat, and I was told the cow that produced 2,800 pounds of milk. 
Therefore, the cow that is producing the least milk is giving the highest percentage 
in butter fat.. One of my patrons came in to see me. He is a good farmer; he 
said: “ What do you think of this Dairy Act.” I said, “I have not given it 
sufficient study to form an opinion.” I then said, “ What do you think?” and he 
said, “I think it is a good thing. I don’t think we have all been getting justice in 
the paying for the milk by the pooling system.” I said, “ Why do you think so?” 
and he said, “ Well I have good cows and I feed them well; my pastures are all 
high land pastures and they are the Durham breed, and we have a neighbour close 
by, who has the Holstein breed of cows and his pastures are all swamp; why should 
my milk be pooled with that man’s milk?” I said, “I know who you mean.” I 
had the Government test of both these men’s cows, and I found that the Holstein 
cows that ran in the marsh tested 3.6 and his Durham cows tested only 3 per cent. 
I have the test in my pocket, and I can give you the names of the men. He said 
to me, “I don’t believe your test is right.” I said, “ You will have to stand by it.” 
He said, “ No, I won’t stand by it.” Now the difficulty will be that you cannot 
convince men like that that the test is right. We have got to be convinced that the 
Babcock test is accurate under all conditions. If this Act is going to have the 
effect of disorganizing the co-operation we have at the present time we are better 
without it. We can now only make about 75 per cent. of what we did ten years 
ago. Iam not here opposing the Act and I am not here supporting it. I am here 
representing 300 farmers who are my patrons: they discussed this matter and they 
were unanimous in opposing it. J am here to oppose it on their behalf. 

I think we had better let this matter stand. It is going to cost some money 
and it is going to take some officials to carry out the Act. If they are going to 
put on 40 more inspectors, why should they not take the $40,000 or $50,000 that it 
will cost and give that to the cheese makers and let them do the work? I warn the 
Government that they will have to consider this matter carefully. 

I would like to know the sentiment of this meeting and I therefore propose 
the following resolution : 

Moved by W. F. PAUwL, seconded by HE. H. Sinxs, “ That this convention of the 
Eastern Dairymen’s Association held in Napanee on the 5th day of January, 1917, 
after carefully considering the “ Dairy Standards Act,” making it compulsory to 
pay for milk by The Babcock Test and pasteurizing the whey, do not consider it in 
the interest of the cheese industry for the following reasons: 

“1. We have not been convinced that the Babcock test under the varying con- 
ditions of the milk reaching the factories could be made satisfactory to all patrons, 
and is liable to cause grave dissatisfaction and discord among them, which would 
eventually disorganize the co-operation now existing among patrons of cheese 
factories which is so necessary and essential to the cheese industry of the Province. 

“2. As the putting into operation of this Act must cause considerable expense, 
and as this is a time for saving and retrenchment on account of the terrible war, 
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we would ask the Government to repeal this Act as now upon the Statutes, and 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Premier and the Minister of 
Agriculture for the Province.” 

Mr. T. A. THompson: I have given a great deal of thought and attention to 
the Dairy Standard Act. We are here to-day wishing to better the conditions of 
the dairy farmer in Hastern Ontario. We are here to listen to any reasonable 
method that will place the great dairy industry of this country on a higher level. 
I have never done anything else except farm and milk the dairy cow, and I would 
be sorry indeed to cast any reflection upon the life work of such men as Mr. 
Publow, Mr. Barr and Mr. Zufelt, Mr. Dean and other dairy experts of this Pro- 
vince. ‘These men have svent their lifetime in the study of dairy matters. These 
experts tell us that more cheese can be made from milk that is richer in butter fat 
than from poor milk; if that is the case then it would be better for the dairy 
industry to have the Dairy Standard Act carried into force. We must believe these 
men. I believe them; I believe they are telling us something that they have tried 
out and tested in every way and something that they are sure about. If that Act 
were carried into effect to-day it would do away with the pernicious habit of 
tampering with milk. What have we to-day, I know of what I speak, because 
these matters come before me as Secretary of this Association. We have between 
$2,000 and $3,000 collected as fines from people who tamper with their milk, I 
am satisfied that we are not getting half of them. If we were paying by test there 
would be.no inducement to water the milk, or skim the milk, because he would be 
paid for what he sent to the factory according to its value. I do not think anybody 
will say that the man who sends one hundred pounds of milk testing 4 per cent. 
should not get more for it than the man who sends one hundred pounds of milk 
testing 3 per cent. ‘The question is whether this is an opportune time to carry 
this legislation into effect. Let us deal with this question in a reasonable manner. 
I would be sorry to see this meeting turn down the life work of the dairy experts of 
this country, and the conclusions which they have honestly arrived at. Therefore, 
as the meeting was going on I drafted this resolution which I will submit for your 
approval. 

Moved by T. A. THompson, seconded by R. G. LeccreTr: “ That this meeting, 
while not condemning the principle of paying for milk delivered at cheese factories 
by the butter fat test, or the pasteurization of whey, yet thinks that it is in the 
best interest of the dairy business to ask the Ontario Government to postpone the 
date of the administration of the Act, as at the present time it is in advance of 
public opinion, or until such time as further educational work has been carried on.” 

A Member: Who has the right to vote on this resolution, members of the 
Association only? 

Tur Carman: I think every person present who has an interest in dairying 
should have the right to vote. 

A Memeper: Are these resolutions from the Dairymen’s Association or from 
individuals ? 

Trp CHAIRMAN: These resolutions are put before the meeting by individuals. 
So far as I know every man in this building has a right to vote. 

Mr. Free, Cobourg: We have a great war on our hands, and I have a number 
of cheese factories on my hands, and if you will devise some way that I can unload 
them on to somebody else I will support this Act. One of my patrons was going 
to turn the factory upside down because he was not paid by test. I started paying 
by test, and to my surprise this man who was making the big kick did not have a 
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good test, and I have not heard a word from him since. After this Act comes in 
force you will find there will be a great deal of trouble in that way. Men who think 
their cows test up high will find they are low, and there will be a lot of trouble. 
We have a big war on our hands and that is trouble enough for the present. 

A MEMBER: Some people are under the impression that if this Act comes into 
operation the Holstein cow will go out of use in this Province. I think that is 
a great mistake, because the Holstein will give a good test and a large amount of 
milk, 

Mr. Free: I tested a Holstein that gave 5 per cent. milk. The Holstein is 
a good cow and gives large quantity of milk. J am bound to say that I think 
putting this Act into operation at this time is a mistake. 

Mr. Tuompson: Mr. Ayer made some remarks which might lead you to 
suppose that I opposed the Dairy Act. I bored the cheese that he exhibited to you 
to-day, and the remark was made at the time. This first prize cheese scored 97, and 
it was made out of 3.2 per cent. milk. He asked me to bore a cheese made from 
4.2 per cent. milk, and I did so and it bore out the argument made by Mr. Ayer 
to-day. 

Mr. Pau: I believe this amendment is going to accomplish what is wanted 
by the people, and with the consent of my seconder I will withdraw my motion. 
(Original motion withdrawn.) 

Mr. W. R. Lorr, Napanee: I do not think the feeling of all sections of the 
community on this question has been voiced. I do not think there is any desire 
on the part of the experts to put upon the country any particular breed of cattle. 
I think the whole desire is to have an equitable principle for paying for milk. Some 
people have the idea that there is going to be unfairness. I am sorry that the ~ 
experts have not given us some data as to what the Act will cost to administer. I 
think the Act should be given a fair trial. 

A Member: I notice that you use the word “ postpone” in that resolution. — 
Why not say “ postpone for one year 2” 

Mr. T. A. THompson: My idea in drafting this resolution was to put off the 
carrying into effect of the Act until such time as the dairymen asked for it. Yet 
we are not condemning the principle for which our experts have been fighting. 
The resolution moved by Mr. T. A. Thompson was then put to the meeting and 
carried. 7 


ADDRESS. 


Dr. JAMES W. RoBERTson, Orrawa, 


I do not propose to make a dairy speech this morning. I enjoyed listening to 
the discussion of the last session. I put my hand across my brow on two or three 
occasions to see whether I had not been asleep for twenty years, and had not just 
awakened up in the middle of the same discussion, | 

The farmers of our Allies, in the devastated regions of which I spoke last 
night, have lost everything in the war. In some cases the land itself is torn beyond 
any possible recovery into use for growing crops. The whole British Empire wants 
to help these farmers to get on their feet as soon as they get back into possession 
of their farms. Their houses and machinery have been destroyed. They have 
nothing with which to begin farming again. We on the other hand have lost 
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nothing as farmers through the war; but in some cases have made a great deal of 
money because of the increase in prices. We ought to help our stricken brethren 
as soon as the enemy is pushed out of their countries. We want to do that for 
several reasons. The object is humane and we are a humaine people. They are 
our Allies, our neighbors and our friends; and we want to help them for the sake of 
the good name of Canada. It would be a good thing for our foreign trade to have 
our agricultural machinery, furniture and household utensils known in these lands; 
and it would be a good thing in our international trade and other relations to have 
it known that the dairymen of Canada gave something, a good thing to have it 
known that our grain growers gave something, a good thing to have it known that 
our live stock men gave something, and that our poultrymen and fruit growers 
have given something. We want a place for Canada a place among the nations, on 
behalf of our farmers, which will be in keeping with what our sons and brothers 
have done and won on the fields of battle. 

For all these reasons may I suggest that you think kindly of having at least 
one day’s milk set aside for these farmers who have suffered. You will never miss 
it. It will be laid up “where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt and where 
thieves do not break through and steal.” It will be to our everlasting credit. 
Under these circumstances I beg to read the following resolution : 

Moved by J. N. Stone, seconded by G. G. PuBLow, and resolved, “ That the 
Dairymen’s Association of Hastern Ontario, in annual convention assembled, re- 
cords its deep sympathy with the farmers in the countries of the Allies, who have 
suffered the destruction of property through the invasion of their countries by the 
enemy forces, and recommends to all dairymen that they should contribute the 
value of at least one day’s milk to the Imperial Agricultural Relief of the Allies 
Committee, to aid the farmers in the devastated regions to obtain seeds, machinery, 
live stock, furniture, utensils, clothing, etc., whereby they may be assisted to go on 
with their work as farmers as soon as the enemy has gone.” 

Carried unanimously by a standing vote. 


THE USE OF PEPSIN AND OTHER SUBSTITUTES FOR RENNET IN 
CHEESEMAKING. 


Gro. H. Barr, Corer, Datry Division, OTTAWA. 


Early in the season of 1916 it became apparent that there would be a scarcity 
of rennet extract in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Members of the Dairy 
Commissioner’s staff immediately commenced experimenting with substitutes at the 
Finch Dairy Station. Several lots of cheese were made by adding to the milk a 
10 per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid at the rate of 514 ounces per 1,000 
pounds of milk, and using only half the usual quantity of rennet extract. Fairly 
good cheese were made in this way; the texture, body and color being about equal 
to those made from the same lot of milk in which the full quantity of rennet 
extract was used. The flavor, however, was much inferior on account of the strong 
hydrochloric taint, which was still quite pronounced when the cheese were seven 
months old. 

Pepsin was used with better results. It is well known that pepsin is used 
quite extensively for medicinal purposes, and has been used in a very limited way 
for making cheese. 
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Between the 23rd of May and the 2nd of June, five lots of cheese were made 
with pepsin and rennet extract. The milk was divided into two small vats, and 
pepsin at the rate of 2 drachms per 1,000 pounds of milk was used in one, and in 
the other, Hansen’s Rennet Extract at the rate of 3 ounces per 1,000 pounds of 
milk. The curds were handled as nearly alike as possible. 

On June 7th the following dairy experts were invited to visit Finch and 
examine these cheese: 

Geo. A. Putnam, Toronto; Prof. H. H. Dean, 0.A.C., Guelph; Frank Herns, 
London; G. G. Publow, Kingston; L. A. Zufelt, Kingston; E. Bourbeau, St. 
Hyacinthe, Que.; and Mr. Geo. Hodge, as representative of the Merchants’ Pro- 
duce Association, Montreal, Que. The Dairy Commissioner, Ottawa, and several 
members of the staff were also present. | 

It was the opinion of all those present that from a commercial standpoint 
there was no difference in the quality of the cheese made with rennet extract and 
those made with pepsin. 

‘I'hese cheese were kept in the cool curing-room at Finch all summer and were 
examined by the writer about every six weeks. On August 22nd they were ex- 
amined by John L. Sammis, Professor of Dairy Husbandry, College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wisconsin. His judgment was that there was practically no difference - 
in the quality of the two lots. 

In no case has the flavor of the pepsin cheese been inferior to that of the rennet 
cheese. My judgment is that at the present time the pepsin cheese are equally as 
good in texture and slightly better in flavor than those made with rennet extract. 
Some of these cheese can be seen at the dairy exhibit at this convention, and every 
one interested should examine them. 

So convinced were we that pepsin was a safe substitute for rennet that from the 
Ist of July until the end of the season, not an ounce of rennet was used at the 
Finch Dairy Station except in an experimental way. Armour’s Soluble Powdered 
Pepsin was used and the quality of the cheese during the season was such that a 
premium of from 1/16 to 14 of a cent was received. Cheese from every month have 
been sold locally and we have yet to see or hear of anything being wrong with the 
texture. 

I think I am, therefore, justified in making the statement that as good cheese 
can be made with pepsin as with rennet extract. I have not heard any one make 
the statement myself, but have heard rumors that some people are claiming that 
cheese made with pepsin would not keep their flavor, and also that the texture 
would go wrong as the cheese ripened. So far as our experience goes, there is no 
truth in such a statement. If there are such defects in cheese made with pepsin, 
they are due to the condition of the milk or wrong methods of making, and not to 
the use of pepsin. 

The situation, so far as the Dairy Division was concerned, developed into a 
question of what kind of pepsin rather than the use of pepsin. It was surprising 
how quickly the pepsin business developed. During the season we found nine 
different brands being offered for sale, and, in addition to these, six different brands 
of liquid coagulants, making fifteen different brands of coagulants on the market. 
Probably there are more than this number at the present time. 

I must say that all the samples of pepsin received gave good results when the 
proper quantities were used. There was a very wide variation in the strength of 
the different brands of pepsin and the tables which follow show the brands we are 
able to make reliable reports on. 
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I regret we cannot report very favorably on the rennet extracts made in 
Canada during the past season. Some of the samples received were bad in flavor 
and unreliable as to curdling properties. 

We have some cheese on hand made with rennet extract made in Canada which 
have gone wrong in flavor, while those made with Hansen’s Rennet Extract from 
the same lot of milk are still good in flavor. 

Late in the season we received samples of the following liquid coagulants: 

Neco Malt, a solution made by the National Enzyme Co., Inc., Clifton, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. We got very poor results from it. The firm, however, have for- 
warded another sample which has not yet been tried. 

Hansen’s R-P Extract made by Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Little Falls, N.Y., 
said to be a solution of 50 per cent. rennet extract and 50 per cent. pepsin. It 
gave first-class results. 

Curdalac, a peptic solution, manufactured by Parke, Davis & Co., Walkerville, 
Ont., gave equally as good results in every way as rennet extract, R-P Extract, or 
any of the brands of pepsin with which we were able to compare it. 

Cheese made with Curdalac are at the dairy exhibit at this Convention for 
inspection. J 

The following table shows the value of a pound or a gallon of different 
coagulants and the pounds of milk 1 pound or 1 gallon will coagulate fit for cutting 
in 27.5 minutes: 


CHEESE MADE IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


—-- - ~ =~ 


Coagulant and Manufacturer or Agent. | \ me on Ib. Lbs. Milk. 

Soluble Powdered Pepsin— ! 5 ¢ | 

PA Crivenitaxe Coen MICAZO OL LU, on ress Gila e eleled:< ecacene stars soe 70) are 4 10 | 37 , 864 
Renzyme— . | 

ee CLG Y alti ee OFONlo, ONT <4 ceca ser Gale ssh be toes 8,0 8 54 | 83 333 
Granulated Pepsin— | 

‘American Pepsin Co.,. Madison; WAS 2% oh oc ssc ss 00 50! stax 7 93 | 73,242 
Seale Pepsin— 

Mrederick Stearns. 4 C0:,° Windsor, ODt. ves seca casccce eens Gae2 | 57,515 
Scale Pepsin— 

The Bennett & Messecar Co., Ltd., Mille Roches, Ont....... bel 9 47 ,996 
Granulated Pepsin— 

National Drug & Chemical Co., Montreal .............0006: 3 41 31,497 
Spongy Pepsin— 

Parke. Davis & Co., Walkerville, Ont...... 5.0: cceceeeneees Eels, 25 ,142 
Rennet Extract— 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory Inc., Little Falls, N.Y............ 2 97 36,666 
R-P. Extract— 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory Inc., Little Falls, N.Y........... 3. 12 34,378 
Curdalae— 

Parke; Davis &-Co., Walkerville, Ont. o.0.5 vice.» aw ofp oo 0 om ey) 36,666 


These figures show the state of the pepsin trade at the present time. ‘T'oo 
many kinds and too much difference in strength would be my judgment. As to 
the liquid coagulants, you will note there is very little difference in their strength 
and value so far as their coagulating properties are concerned. Their action 
during the process of manufacturing the cheese is practically the same, and I think 
you will find little if any difference in the quality of the cheese. 

The loss of fat in the whey is an important point in manufacturing cheese, 
and we must admit that we found a greater loss from the use of pepsin than from 
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rennet extract. Up to the present time, [ am unable to account for this condition, 
as the pepsin coagulation is apparently as perfect and the curd shrinks as well 
during cooking. 

The following figures show the relative loss of fat in the whey from cheese 
made in October and November. Some of these cheese were made from milk 
delivered every other day, and the loss may possibly be greater on that account 
than if the work had been done earlier. We could not get the work done any 
sooner, as the R-P Extract and Curdalaec were not received until October. 


Coagulant. No. of Curds. | Average Loss. 
Pensin Presen ohne. Ack k selects sities eee pe A ee ee | 15 | 314% 
Hansen's Mx tracty es occn ace oe eee Sat ee eee | 4 | 245 % 
HansonagRoP. 2, <item aerated Seles ee | 3 | 286% 
Gurdalab ett (ote, ed cane een eet le ee ae 5 | 318% 


in making cheese with pepsin, there are a few points which should be noted. 
There is a great variation in the strength of the different brands and care must be 
taken in testing the strength. The rennet test will not give a true indication of the 
curdling strength of a pepsin solution if compared with rennet extract. For 
instance, 1 c.c. of rennet extract in 6 ounces of milk curdled it in 40 seconds, while 
the same quantities of milk and pepsin solution curdled in 16 seconds, but when 
two vats of milk were set with the same quantity of each solution, the curds were 
teady to cut in the same time. The rennet test.is, however, a safe guide as to the 
relative strength of different pepsin solutions. Preparing the pepsin for use is 
somewhat inconvenient. The practice followed at the Finch Dairy Station was to 
prepare the solution the previous evening by dissolving the required quantity of 
pepsin for the following day at the rate of 2 drachms of pepsin to 3 ounces of 
water and then using the required ounces per 1.000 pounds of milk. This is a 
good safe practice during the summer months. Many makers have made a practice 
of dissolving 1 pound of pepsin in 10 pounds of water and adding salt as a pre- 
servative. If this is done, distilled water should be used, and the solution kept in 
a cool place. Personally, I think it safer to make up the solution daily. 

Curds made with pepsin should be salted about 14 of a pound less than if 
rennet extract were used (all other conditions being equal). Enough pepsin must 
be used to coagulate the curd ready to cut in about 25 minutes. The longer the 
time between setting and cutting, the greater the loss. 

It may be interesting to know to what extent pepsin was used for making 
cheese in 1916. I wrote all the dairy instructors in Ontario and Quebec asking ° 
them to report the number of factories using pepsin, pepsin and rennet combined, 
and rennet extract; also the prices paid. The following is a summary of their 
reports: | 


~ 
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| No. of Factories using Prices paid for 
| | Rennet. 
Province. | Pepsin Pepsin us| ennet 
| Pepsin.; and Rennet.| Total. ipewr 
| Rennet. Highest.| Lowest. Highest.) Lowest. 
| | este Ss cose cs $c. 
ie Dee ces Ayn te s Cees 244.54 142 620 1,006 4 85 305 | 16 00 3 50 
PCO esl 18, 20 oe 401) wo SBA IGIET, 25)’ 3.0040: 15, 005/98 380 
oh Seid AS U2 1 a eh ee ec | 3 145 148 seit 00 3 25 10 00 4 00 
Tat Fil a oe PRO Eins lealare) Pepe haem Rene Mee id oy 92 


So far as I know at present, there was practically no pepsin used in any of the 
other provinces. The above figures show that nearly 42 per cent. of the factories in 
Ontario and Quebec used pepsin to some extent in 1916. We have not yet heard 
any unfavorable reports from the Old Country as to the quality of the cheese. I, 
therefore, think we are perfectly safe in assuming that the cheese industry is in 
no danger of being injured by a shortage of rennet extract. 


THE CANADIAN DAIRY SITUATION 
J. A. Ruppick, Darry CoMMISSIONER, OTTAWA. 


I am glad to again meet the Dairymen’s Association of Hastern Ontario. I 
have been attending these conventions regularly for about thirty-five years, and I 
feel that I am one of the older members. So many of those who were prominent 
in the Association when I first attended have gone away from us. 


Titzk USE oF PEPSIN IN CHEESEMAKING. 


Last year, through pressure of special work in which I was engaged for the 
British War Office, I was unable to be with you. I was bound to come this year, 
because I did not want to lose touch with the practical cheesemakers and dairy 

_farmers in this district of Eastern Ontario, and especially in this district of 
Napanee. The mention of Napanee always calls to my mind the fine cheese we 
got from this district at the time of the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

I want to say a word or two on what has been said so admirably by Mr. Barr. 
When the situation developed last spring showing that there was going to be a 
shortage of rennet, three things were considered, first, to get some substitute that 
would give satisfactory results and not injure the reputation of our cheese. I 
had correspondence with the representative of the New Zealand cheese-making 
industry in London, and he told me he had been informed by a very prominent 
cheese exporter who handles Canadian cheese that cheese made from pepsin would 
not keep. This gentleman happened to be one of my oldest friends in the business, 
and I at once wrote to him and told him that I had heard of his statement and 
wanted to know what his opinion was, because I said we were, very deeply concerned 
over this question. I found that he had not any foundation behind his remarks, 
he was just afraid the cheese would not keep. 


» 
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This scarcity of rennet developed and we had no information as to what lines 
of pepsin would be available, and it seemed a wise thing to lay in a supply and on 
my recommendation the Minister of Agriculture authorized the Department to 
purchase a considerable quantity. We had to do the thing hurriedly, and we got 
an option on a ton of it in Chicago. It just so happens that at the time I asked 
for this option, a merchant in Montreal telegraphed Armour’s and wanted to know 
what they would take for a car load of pepsin. 'That would be nearly sufficient to 
make all the cheese in Canada for a year. These people evidently thought there was 
a great demand for pepsin in Canada, and they put up the price, and I paid rather 
more than I should have paid, the actual cost laid down in Ottawa being $4.10 
per pound. That action on the part of the Department rather steadied the situa- 
tion; it restored confidence in the minds of the cheesemakers, as they knew that 
they would be able to get supplies in case of need, and I think it also had the effect 
of regulating the price to some extent, and probably it will continue to do that 
because we have a supply on hand which we are not trying to sell. I do not think 
you could buy rennet extract for less than $12 or $15 per gallon, and I was offered 
ten thousand gallons at $10 per gallon, but it would cost $5 per gallon to lay it 
down in Canada. Calves’ stomachs that were selling for 5c. before the war are 
now selling for 25c. The large supply came from Russia, and they have pro- 
hibited the killing of calves. And large supplies were obtained from Hungary and 
Germany, so that you see the supply, except from Holland and Denmark and 
Sweden, is almost entirely cut off. It is not a question now of whether we will use 
pepsin or not, it is a question of using the right kind; because we will have to use 
pepsin; there doesn’t seem to be anything else. You must remember it is not a 
new thing; it has been known for many years. Heretofore the cost of pepsin has 
been double the cost of rennet, under war conditions we find that pepsin is the 
cheaper. There is no reason in the world why we should not use it. 

I think it is worth while that we have been able to establish confidence in the 
cheesemaker as to how it should be used. ' 

There are one or two aspects of the dairy situation that I would like to draw 
your attention to very briefly: 


THE EXPORT TRADE IN DAIRY PRODUCE. 


It is well known that the export of dairy products from Canada reached a 
high point in 1903, in which year the total value was $31,607,561, only to reeede 
again until in 1914 the total exports amounted to ‘only $21,193,168. Once 
more it is on the increase and in the year ended March 31st, 1916, the total 
exports were $29,673,977. This increase is due partly to an increase in the 
quantity exported and partly to higher prices. The past season, the year for 
which will end March 31st, 1917, will show a still further increase in quantity 
as well as in value. The total value of the exports of all dairy products for the 
current year will probably be over $40,000,000, the highest on record. The details 
of the exports for the year ending March 31st, 1916, which are the last complete 
figures available, are as follows:— 
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Exports of dairy produce for the year ended March-31st, 1916 :-— 


seer Lbs Value. 
peeve ae Pi a 
| 

"BY ne ae IE Or sat er ee eee | 168 ,961 ,583 26,690,500 
Ler re ae ee Cac tac ee Pick oes) hale eee oa. fies 48 8,411,183 1,018,769 
dondensed: MILK. « soc caises oes is celete wl o e'nete we s)s vis oie | , 13,247,834 770 ,566 
Fresh Mill, gallons... ....6 eccseee coer cess geese 1,262,280 59,028 
Cream cts Se eRe eh Sor AA cc ns OM TO a ah 394,831 1,131,832 
LEEW G0 ee ae Nn Se Sate ak noah ear ok Se a : 50,564 : 

$29,673,977 


As already stated there has been a further increase in the exports of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk for the season of 1916. The quantity of cheese avail- 
able for export during the current year will be about 182,000,000 pounds, or 
45,000,000 pounds more than we exported in 1914, in which year the exports of 
cheese were the smallest since 1903. If we make as much progress in the next 
three years we will exceed all previous records in quantity as well as in value. 
I am not, however, making any forecast on this point. I am reminded of the 
prophecy made by a leading cheese exporter a few years ago, when he said that 
in four years from that time we would have no cheese at all to export. 

The revival of our exports of butter with a decrease in the quantity imported 
is a very gratifying turn in the trade. Our record export of butter was 34,128,944 
pounds in 1903. After that year the exports of butter fell to 828,323 pounds - 
in 1913, in which year we imported 7,989,269 pounds. Once more the trend is 
upward and for the year ended March 31, 1916, the exports were 3,411,183 pounds, 
while for the current year there will be about 10,000,000 pounds exported and 
less than 1,000,000 pounds imported. / 

If we add the reduction in the imports to the quantity exported, it shows an 
increase of 16,000,000 pounds in three years. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CANADIAN DAIRYING. 


I am not rash enough to pose as a prophet with respect to developments that 
may take place in connection with the dairying industry during the next few 
years. There is one thing, however, which seems reasonably certain, and it is 
this, that as long as the war continues the prices for butter and cheese will be 
high. For another thing, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the millions of 
soldiers having become accustomed to cheese as an article of diet will continue 
to use it after the war is over, and that will make for continued demand. It is 
well to remember that the present high price of cheese is not due to a temporary 
shortage as in the case of butter, but because the demand is unusual and greater 
than the supply. 

There is undoubtedly a great falling off in the number of live stock in some 
of the European countries and if the current reports in regard to the matter 
should prove to be correct, there is bound to be a scarcity of dairy produce for 
some time after the war is over. I hope to have some accurate figures on this 
point for the convention at Wuvusiock next week. 
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The scarcity of ocean transport will probably affect the situation for some 
time to come, especially in regard to supplies from New Zealand and Australia. 
At the present moment stocks of butter and cheese are accumulating in New 
Zealand to an unprecedented extent owing to lack of shipping facilities. The 


available storage space is all rapidly being filled, and the trade is very much 


alarmed at the situation which is. developing. | 
We are rather more favorably situated as regards ocean transport and will 


probably not be inconvenienced to the same extent as our cousins in the Antipodes. 


On the whole, it seems to me that the outlook for the Canadian dairy industry 
is encouraging and there seems to be every reason to warrant a large increase in 
production in the next few years. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION IN CANADA. 


Actual statistics of dairy production since the last census in 1911 are rather 
fragmentary, but the information which is available is not without interest. 

The Ontario Bureau of Industries report a further increase in the output 
of creamery butter and cheese in 1915, the output of cheese being 23,000,000 
pounds over that of 1914. The figures for 1916 have not yet been published, but 
the exports show that the increase has been continued. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the number of milch cows in the Province 
shows an increase of over 15,000 in 1915 as compared with the previous year. 

Nova Scotia is making progress in dairying, the production of creamery 
butter having been quadrupled in the last four years. 

But the most significant development, and the one which holds out the greatest 
promise for the future, is in the four Western Provinces, and particularly in the 
Prairie Provinces. In 1912, these Western Provinces consumed between 
16,000,000 and 17,000,000 pounds of butter from outside sources, in addition to 
what they produced themselves. They now have a surplus after supplying all 
their own needs. The following table illustrates this development :— 


CREAMERY BUTTER PRODUCTION IN THE WESTERN PROVINCES. 


_ i900 =|) 1907 1910 1915 
tek soe } d : 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. 
Manitouact een nl st ke | 1,557,010 1,561,398 | 2,050,487 | 5,839,000 
Saskatchewan ........csceuseess 339,014 132,803 -| 1,548,696 3,811,014 
Bibertate eens hose cee | 407,970 1,307,607 |. 2,149,121 | 7,376,871 
British Columbia.......6.s.0600. —- 395,808 1,283,797 | 1,206,202 | 1,300,000 
Tatalesh eave cress 2,699,802 4,485,695 | 6,954,506 | 18,326,885 
| | 3 


The production of dairy or home-made butter in these four provinces increased 
from 13,305,873 pounds in 1900 to 31,949,072 pounds in 1910. Later figures for 
this product are not available, but the increase is known to be large. 

The total value of all dairy products in 1900 and 1910, as revealed by the 
eensus, with an estimate for 1915 is as follows :— 
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ssl re 1000 eee ae 1O10 aoc lc) G16 
aie a ok >, 792,606 MOH, £3.000,000 
Sc ea eae eat ye 729,574 | 7,566,007 | *11,500,000 
ee ee He a et os ty 546,476 | 7,855,751 | *12,500,000 
Ecc ibiae Pacer ee NR ere ne. aur 1,159,993 | 2,620,495 3,482,000 
5,228,649 | 24,120,235 36,432,000 


} 


The values for 1916 will be much higher, partly because there has been a 
further increase in production, but chiefly because prices have been so abnormal. 
For that reason a comparison of values including 1916 would be misleading. The 
estimates for 1915 are based on average prices. 

It is quite within the possibilities that inside of five or six years Canada 
may be exporting as large a quantity of butter as in the record year of 1903, 
when the total reached 34,128,944 pounds. 

The present is, therefore, a critical period in the development of the Canadian 
creamery industry, and every effort should be put forth to protect its good name. 
The creamery industry in the Prairie Provinces is being directed along progressive 
lines, and the system of educational grading which is being so successfully worked 
out is bound to have an important influence on the quality of the product. 

War conditions are having a very stimulating effect on the condensed milk 
industry, and a considerable quantity of milk is being diverted from cheese fac- 
tories to the condensories in Western Ontario. 

We can only estimate the total value of all dairy production in Canada in 
1916, but it must be between $180,000,000 and $200,000,000. 

I do not want to put too much emphasis on these totals. They are very 
attractive and interesting as showing the importance of the dairying industry, but 
after all it is the position of the individual dairy farmer which deserves attention. 
It is the yield of milk per cow or per acre which determines the real value of 
the industry. It would be quite possible -to produce this quantity or even a much ~ 
larger quantity without the individual farmer making a satisfactory profit: 

If you ask the average consumer these days you will find that he is convinced 
that the milk producers are making more than a fair share of profit. When I 
am approached on this point by any of my city friends I always say to them 
that until they are prepared to get up early in the morning—every day in the 
year—to milk cows, and do the other necessary work connected with milk pro- 
duction, they are neither entitled to criticize nor competent to do so. 

Whether dairying pays the individual or not it can be asserted without fear 
of successful contradiction, that those districts where the production of milk has 
been most consistently and extensively followed are the most prosperous, and if 
it paid in the past, it must surely do so in the future with the great improvement 
which is being made in the herds by following intelligent methods, breeding and 
selection. The increase in milk production during the last ten years which is to 
be eredited to this factor is equivalent to the average yield of 250,000 cows. This 
pie ee es 


* Estimated. 
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fact is sometimes lost sight of by those who judge of our progress in dairying 
by the number of cows kept. | 

The testing of individual cows as shown by the records in the Dairy Division 
at Ottawa is becoming more popular every day, and the propaganda which has 
been carried on for the last ten years is showing results. Concern has been ex- 
pressed in some quarters at the decrease in the number of cows in this Province 
as indicating a decline in the industry. I do not look upon the situation in that 
light. On the contrary, it shows a healthy condition when we can produce more 
with a smaller number of cows. A further increase of 25 per cent. is quite possible 
without adding a single cow to the existing number and that would mean an 
additional return of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 in Ontario alone. 


PRICES FOR BUTTER AND CHEESE. 
Butter. 


The price of butter and cheese is not regulated by local conditions as some 
people seem to think. With improved transportation and better commercial 
organizations, the marketing of butter and cheese has developed an international 
character and prices find a relatively uniform level in all dairy countries. The 
quantity of these articles produced in Canada or the quantity in store at any 
time has very little effect on the prices in this country, except in so far as these 
quantities affect the world’s supply. 

The United Kingdom is the world’s great market for dairy produce, more 
being imported by that country than by all the other countries of the world com- 
bined. If we look at the imports for the last three years, the cause of the present 
high prices of butter and cheese is at once disclosed. 


QUANTITIES OF BUTTER IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN FOR 11 MONTHS ENDED 
30TH NOVEMBER, 1914-1915-1916. 


From— 1914 1915 1916 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
PR USS Leavers stese 4 Sid sea ask aed cra tee de lane aoe as Rte ee a | 596 , 910 979,743 | 34 542 
SS WVECL OID Eo rise PG seca pate PR Sedat, iy Se 255,747 128 , 608 992 
TD OTURATIC s Sesto tis Scots sateen och te eee eee | 1,628,295 1,238,764 1,051,570 
Netherlands =. 6 yo en A ee ee ee 179,900 Aq O67 29,842 
FE PeUOG gris aire otele Weta deny « ale ae ae ee CMe Ee ke ee | 248 , 952 332,361 | 124 ,697 
Unrted.states or America’..s. Jon eee ee 7,562 75,029 124,155 
(ATPENtING MEDUDLIC..... 00. cee eee ve eon | 40,448 69,203 110,247 
WACCOLLA Re ok ce nice Wetec or eins ae ee 168,371 80,189 59,724 
NeW OULU. Wid ES lcs es ors cate ek ances ear Teen 97,725 | 154,481 26,682 
WUCETISIANG ct cues stick bow St ne ee ee ee | 108, 266 107,424 25,354 
INGWsZCAIaNG fens hich pce m cee ae eee ee 305,708 291,033 291,769 
COT Ars tetas Sin o-cece Satis Gare pleat cami pea ee 3,149 24,001 | 97 ,661 
OtBer:Gountries.\s ss « succes the tah ce eae nae oe | 30,905 51,990 14,425 
LOCAL et Pw tins Fshn ols create ae ene tear | 3,656,938 3,577,393 1,991,660 


These figures show that there has been a decrease of over 45 per cent. in the 
total imports of butter into the United Kingdom since the war began. Russia, 
the second largest source of supply in pre-war days, is now prevented by the 
exigencies of the war from sending but a comparatively small quantity, less than 
six per cent. in 1916 of the quantity supplied in 1914. Sweden is apparently 
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finding another market for practically the whole of her output and one does not 
require much imagination to decide where it is going. Denmark, the largest 
source of supply, is also selling to Germany about one-third of the quantity 
formerly disposed of in the United Kingdom. The thrifty Dutch are likewise 
disposing of the bulk of their surplus. In addition to the diminished supplies 
from these countries, there is a shortage of 257,602 cwts. in shipments from 
Australia, due to unfavorable conditions for production. Canada, United States 
and the Argentine Republic are the only countries which have increased their 
exports during this period. The largest percentage increase is from Canada, but 
a slightly larger absolute increase must be eredited to the United States. 


7 


Cheese. 


In the case of cheese there has also been a large decrease in the imports from 
Holland and Italy, but these decreases are more than offset by the large increases 
from Canada and the United States. On the whole, there is an increase in 1916 
as compared with 1914, as the following figures indicate :— 


IMPORTS OF CHEESE INTO UNITED KINGDOM FOR 11 MONTHS ENDING 
NOVEMBER, 1914, 1915 AND 1916. 


From— 1914 | 1915 1916 
; Cwt. Cwt. | Cwt. 

BCU elated oeces Cad elie oh os bis Sin ee eye ee Harare se > Bt Wied go #8 128 ,607 75,101 
Bey peer Se hase bs Sade AAD One olsen a aie sen wo 86,860 T3g2lo 31,916 
United States of America....... sees eeeeeeeees 24,039 452,673 266 , 627 
PRLS EER A eis tis ante eeisiedticis'epeiy Pe an0i gin» Sia ees ae 18,155 20 ,948 ui 
New Len la ntle oe ss ve» eine wa wieres fae ened « 674,761 640,358 660, 453 
AANA Be uaa edie as Pa ge Pare Co aR ie ae | 1,068,370 1,194,505 1,372,170 

Other Countries 0.2.6... ccc et eee rece enen ee 25,655 15,825 11, 
Titalitecc’ sh cacoredy = weir enorme eareye | 2,215,557 2,526,129 | 2,417, 856 


While the diminished supplies of butter have been responsible for the higher 
prices, the high prices of cheese is the result of the greatly increased demand 
owing to the fact that cheese has been adopted as a ration for the army. It is 
the law of supply and demand working in both cases. 

Mr. Mack RoBERTSON, Belleville: I am not not going to take up much of your 
time. I feel that some creamery men should apologize to the Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion for the showing of butter which we have here at this exhibition. If you have 
not looked closely you have perhaps not seen it. My object in getting up is simply 
to point out to the Dairymen’s Association that I, as a creamery man, do not 
think the creamery interest is getting the same attention that our great sister 
industry is getting. I believe it is up to the creamery men to bring it more to 
the front. : ) 

What I want to point out to the directors is that the prize list is not properly 
made out; we have not secured our proper share of the prizes, and | believe that 
if more prizes were given for butter exhibits that we would have a better showing. 
In some cases the exhibitor of butter at this exhibition was in the same class as 
the man who showed a cow at a fall fair and took the first prize hecause it was 
the only cow there. I would like to run over the prize list and draw your atten- 
tion to some sections of it. 

5 D. 
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Take the first item on the list, $50 in value given by the Windsor Salt Co. 
$30 goes to the cheese industry and about $20 to the dairy. I do not think that 
is fair to the creamery business. The fact that we are small is a good reason 
for helping us all the more. 

Then the next item, “By the Instructors and Chtese Makers.” There are 
two cups to be presented to the winners, but there will be no creamery men on 
the platform. I do not think you are helping the creamery industry as it should 
be helped. 

Then the next item on the prize list is $25, given by the Verrett, Stewart 
& Co. It all goes to the cheese industry. I do not think that is fair. 

Then we come to the Western Salt Co., Courtright. I find it is equally 
distributed between cheese and butter, and we have no complaint, and we will 
have enough salt to salt ourselves down. 

Then our reporter, Mr. W. C. Coo, has given a prize to the ladies. We knew 
that if Mr. Coo gave any prize he would give it to the ladies for making butter, 
and he was quite justified in doing it, and I compliment him on the beautiful 
gold wrist watch he donated. 

- Then we have the De Laval Dairy Supply Co. prizes, and they are equally 
distributed, and I congratulate the Board on doing that. 

Then there are four prizes given by the J. B. Ford Company, but none of 
them come to the creamery business. The rest of the prizes I find are more 
equally distributed. 

I am not bringing this before the Association in any fault finding mood. 
I believe the creamery men are to blame. I feel that the directors of this Associa- 
tion are big, broad-minded men, who are willing to help and to do what is right 
by all branches of the great dairy industry. If these things are not brought to 
their attention, it is the fault of the creamery men and I thought it was my 
duty to bring these matters to your attention. 

I realize that this is a cheese section, but you must realize that the creamery 
industry is growing. If I can help along in any way towards prizes I will be 
very glad to do it. 

Mr. Reppick: I cannot help but endorse Mr. Robertson’s statement in every 
way. When we consider the place Ontario butter has taken at the exhibitions 
the last year, it makes us feel that the creamery business has been neglected. At 
nearly all our exhibitions, the Western Provinces and Quebec have carried off 
nearly all the prizes. Creameries in these provinces have been recognized to a 
larger extent than they have been in Ontario. The Department is considering 
legislation with regard to the grading of cream and butter so as to raise our 
standard of quality, and I believe it is the proper thing to do. Personally I feel 
as Mr. Robertson does that we should be encouraged. We are perfectly willing 
to contribute our part. 

Mr. Newman: When I look at the sample of butter exhibited by the creamery 
men of Eastern Ontario and compare it with the cheese exhibit, personally I wish 
to apologize. I have not an exhibit of butter here to-day. When I received your 
folder speaking about the prizes, I said, “ Yes, we will exhibit,” and I laid it on 
my desk, but it was overlooked and I am to blame. Why is it that you have so 
fine an exhibit of cheese? It is because every one of the instructors went after 
each one of the cheesemakers and got them to exhibit their cheese. That is the 
reason. Why is it that we have not got a good big exhibit of butter? I am not 
casting any reflection on Mr. Zufelt, none whatever, but let me show you what 
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he is. He is the Superintendent of the Kingston Dairy School. He is instructor 
over all the creameries in Eastern Ontario, and again he is demonstrator of the 
Dairy Standards Act. I believe he attended more meetings at cheese factories 
last year than he did creameries. I think Mr. Robertson was wrong when he 
said we made $4,000,000 worth of butter, it should have been 4,000,000 pounds 
of butter. We have made a good supply of butter, and it has shown an increase 
of 30 per cent. in the last year. We are making butter right now, we make it 
right along in the winter time, and the Department of Agriculture do not ask 
me one single question as to how I am getting along nor do they give me any 
help of any kind. 

We had a great discussion this forenoon on the Dairy Standards Act and I 
am sorry for the way it went. I think it was the district of Napanee that threw 
it out; I do not think it was the voice of Eastern Ontario. It is done as far 
as you are concerned, and I do not think there is-any use discussing it any 
further. ‘There is a clause in that Act with reference to the grading of cream 
that is of great importance. Up to a year or so ago our market has been Western 
Canada. We made our butter as best we could, but good, bad or indifferent they 
took it out there and paid us a pretty good price for it. Then the Western 
Provinces began to make some advancement, and I had some work to do with 
them, and I have watched it with a good deal of interest, especially in the 
Province of Saskatchewan. ‘These provinces do not want our butter. Not only 
that, but they are able to supply British Columbia, and export to Great Britain. 

The point I want to make is this: We would have been selling butter at a 
much lower price to-day if it had not been that Europe met with an accident. 
Europe went to war, and to-day we are getting enormous prices. Blood money, 
that is what it is, and we have not made any improvement. We hope that the 
war will soon be over and that the price we receive for our butter will not be 
increased by the blood of our young men, but because of the laws of regular supply 
and demand. If we get the grading of cream we will make better “putter than 
we have ever made before. And-when the war is over we will be able to hold 
that English market; if we do not hold the English market we will have to sell 
our butter at a very low price. Will Mr. Zufelt give us one instructor who will 
go into as many creameries as will consent to grade their cream, if you do not 
wish to make everybody do it? Mr. Zufelt has not got the time to come and stay 
with us, and I think we have reached the time in Eastern Ontario when we should 
have one other instructor who will give us his whole time and attention and 
work especially towards the grading of cream, and we should work in conjunction 
with Western Ontario. If that is done I think we will show better results in 
one year in quality than you have ever been able to show in any one year in 
connection with cheese. This will be a splendid step in advance, and the dairy- 
men of this section will receive something that will be of benefit to them, and I 
feel sure that next year we will fill a hall as big as this with butter. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTER. 


Mr. J. A. SANDERSON: We have pleasure in submitting the following 
resolutions :— 

We, the members of this Association, desire to express our appreciation of 
the kindness of the Mayor of Napanee and the Town Council in furnishing the 
free use of the Armouries, and for the willingness with which they assisted in 
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carrying out all the details in connection with the convention. We also wish to 
thank the citizens of Napanee for the kind and hearty reception given to us and 
especially are our thanks due to Mr. G. B. Curran, B.S.A., District Representative 
for the Counties of Lennox and Addington, for the valuable assistance he has 
rendered in making this convention a success. | 

We wish to tender our sincere thanks to the various speakers whose excellent 
addresses have made this one of the most important conventions in the history 
of the Association. 

The thanks of the Association are hereby tendered to the Canadian Salt Co., 
of Windsor, through their general manager, Mr. EH. G. Henderson, for the very - 
handsome and appropriate badges presented to the Association. 

The thanks of the Association are hereby tendered to the Press for their 
excellent reports of this convention. 

The thanks of the Association are tendered to The Canadian Salt Oo., The 
Instructors and Cheese Makers, Verret, Stewart & Co., The Western Salt Co., 
Courtright, William C. Coo, Toronto, The De Laval Co., Peterborough, The J. B. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s, and W. A. Drum- 
mond & Co., Toronto, for the splendid special prizes which they offered to the 
exhibitors at this Dairy Exhibit. 

We wish to express our sincere sorrow for the great loss this Association has 
sustained through the death of the Honorable Jas. 8. Duff, late Minister of. 
Agriculture, Dr. C. C. James, Commissioner of Agriculture, Hon. Senator Derby- 
shire, and Mr. T. G. Wright, and we tender our heartfelt sympathies to the 
members of their families. 

We wish to express our sincere appreciation’ of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture for the assistance rendered the dairy industry during the past year. 

Vhereas the prohibition of the manufacture and importation and sale of 
Oleomargarine in Canada is due to the fact of keeping the butter free from abuse 
which has characterized all Oleomargarine trade wherever that has been used. 
And our dairy products have enjoyed a high place in the British market largely 
from the fact that this is known, that they were manufactured from pure milk. 
A persistent effort has been made by the big interests that would benefit by the 
establishment of the Oleomargarine*trade in Canada to have the restrictions re- 
moved: Therefore be it resolved that we the members of the Dairymen’s Association 
of Hastern Ontario in convention assembled do emphatically protest against the 
removal of the restrictions as they now stand against the importation and manu- 
facture or sale of Oleomargarine in order to preserve the high reputation of our 
Canadian butter. 

Moved by Mr. J. A. Stone, and seconded by Mr. R. G. Leccert, that the 
report of the Resolutions Committee be received and adopted. Carried. 

J. R. Dareavet, M.L.A. (in the Chair): The first duty I have to perform 
is a very pleasant one indeed, the presentation of these beautiful trophies. Mr. 
Tobin, of Martintown, has won the cheesemakers’ trophy. It is not the first prize 
that Mr. Tobin has won by any means, but this is the first trophy of this kind 
that the Association has had to present, and I congratulate the Association on 
the beautiful prizes they have been able to give this year. This silver shield is 
valued at $125. and it is a great credit to Mr. Tobin to be able to win it. He 
won it in competition with some of the best cheesemakers in Eastern Ontario, 
and 7 can assure you that the reputation of the cheesemakers of Eastern Ontario — 
is second to none in the world. That is a strong statement, but it is perfectly 
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correct that in Eastern Ontario we have the best cheesemakers in the world. The 
prices we obtain in Ontario for our cheese compare. with the prices obtained in 
New York State. In some cases we have been receiving 3c. per pound more thar 
they have received. A great many people ask, “ What is the Hastern Dairymen’e 
Association doing?” This Association was formed about 40 years ago to promote the: 
interest of dairymen, and anyone who has kept in touch with it all these year# 
will know this Association has done something not only to improve the quality 
of the cheese manufactured in this part of the Province, but has also done a 
great deal for the dairymen of Eastern Ontario, in the producing of better stock 
and in the proper care of the milk and in a great many other ways. ‘The price 
we are obtaining for our cheese to-day is the best proof of what has been accom- 
plished by the Association. Thirty years ago the difference between the price of 
a pound of cheese manufactured in Canada and the price of a pound of cheese 
manufactured in England was from one penny to three pence per pound. In 

England products of all countries are sold on their merits, and each product has — 
its reputation according to its value and demand. To-day there is practically no 
difference in the price of Canadian and English cheese; in fact, the large pro- 
portion of our cheese is sold in England as English cheese. That is something 
that we should look into. Our cheese is so good that they cannot be distinguished 
from the best English cheese. The difference of a penny a pound on our cheese 
would run into millions of dollars, and is it not something to be proud of that 
we have been able through the efforts put forth by this Association to bring our 
product up to the high level of the best English cheese? We hope to continue 
the good work and make our product still more in demand and of a better quality 
so that it will be known the world over as the best cheese that can be procured. 

Another matter in which we have been able to make improvement is in the 
amount of milk produced per cow in this country. The average increase per cow 
in ten years has been about 500 pounds; that is the increase we were able to make 
in years gone by, but during the past ten years I] am informed that the average 
‘increase has amounted to 2,500 pounds. That is something to the credit of the 
Dairymen’s Association. 

Mr. Dargavel then presented the trophies. 

Mr. J. Buro: I assure you I accept this trophy in the spirit in which it is 
given. I realize that these prizes are not won by chance or in any haphazard 
way. Although I do not claim the Cornwall section is equal to some other sections, 
yet by putting energy into the work, we have been able to accomplish results. 
There is just as much variation in my factories as there is in the factories in any 
other district, and although we have a number of good makers and good factories, 
we also have a lot of poor ones. This is just a starting point in the work of 
elevating the standard of our poor factories to that of the highest, and I appreciate 
- the winning of the trophy much more on that account. I desire to thank the 
makers who so earnestly worked with me in an effort to win this trophy, and | 
also wish to thank our worthy chief, Mr. Publow, for the unlimited inspiration 
he gave us during the year. He encouraged me to go into this prize contest 
and it was just the energy that we put into the work that enabled us to win. 
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Dr. G. C. CrEELMAN, PRESIDENT ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE, GUELPH, AND 
COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


It is always a pleasure for me to be invited to a gathering of farmers of any 
kind. It lends interest to it, when I find a certain number of towns people show- 
ing a sufficient interest in agricultural affairs to come out to an entertainment of 
this kind, and therefore, it is with peculiar pleasure to-night that I see before me 
quite a number of people from the country and a large number of people from the 
town. One of the things we have been hoping to accomplish for many years is 
to bring about in this Province of ours, a better understanding between the people 
of the country and the people of the town, people who have the same aims, people 
who are bred alike, people who think alike and act alike. Because one lives in the 
country and deals in produce and the products of the farm, and the other lives in 
the.town and deals with money and moneyed affairs, seems to have made a barrier 
between the two which we hope, in the days that are to come, will be broken 
down and that we will see many, many gatherings such as we have here to-night. 

Your Chairman, in opening the meeting this evening, said that there was a 
sadness to him in attending this meeting inasmuch as so many of our old friends, 
the original directors and members, who were in the Association with Mr. Dar- 
gavel, had passed to the Great Beyond. As I come to-night to a meeting of the 
Kastern Dairymen’s Association in the town of Napanee, I feel as I have felt all 
day, a sort of sadness come over me when EF think of Dr. Charles C. J ames, who 
came from this town, and who was such a friend of this Association and one of the 
greatest friends agriculturists ever had in this or any other country. (Applause). . 
I felt that I must say that to-night, because it was my peculiar pleasure to be 
with Dr. James during all his agricultural life, and I had the privilege of being 
asked to speak at his burial. 

To-night we are here from all parts of Eastern Ontario, and an odd one 
from the West, to discuss matters pertaining to the dairy industry in its relation 
to agriculture, and as I thought over the things that I would like to say here, I 
came to the conclusion that there was not any phase of agricultural work in which 
the dairyman was not interested; no matter whether we are fruit growers, gTow- 
ers of grain, roots or forage crops, we have to take off our hats to the dairyman 
«3 being the man engaged in the biggest business we have in this Province of 
Ontario. It is the biggest and greatest in home consumption and export of any 
of the businesses that we have. Therefore, you are the people, and it is a pleas- 
ure to he able to talk to men who are connected with a business that is of more or 
less importance to us all. 

I have picked out some of the common things to say to you to-night, as I feel 
_ that you are in a position to listen to a man like myself talking of common things, 
because with the price you are getting for cheese and butter you are becoming the 
aristocrats of this country, and you can look upon us towns people and sympathize 
with some of us who are doing something for the farmer. ; 

One of the important things that the farmer has to consider is the matter of 
good food. The Assistant Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Bailey, will speak 
to you a little later, and show you some excellent views which he has prepared, 
and which I am sure you will enjoy. If I may be allowed to use some statistics, 
I would ask you to remember that the field crops grown in the Dominion of Canada 
amounted to $400,000,000, and does it not seem strange to you farmers who have 
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been engaged all your lives in the planting of seeds of one kind or another, that 
you do not give anything like the attention you should to the kind of seed you 
put into the ground? We depend upon the good seasons and the beautiful cli- 
mate we have in Canada and a bountiful Providence to bring about a good crop, 
without our having done very much in the way to see that we planted the very 
best seed. That has been so much the case, that it impressed us very forcibly at 
the Agricultural College, and we began to gather seeds from all over the world. 
After selecting the best seeds, we sent them all over the country to have them tested 
by farmers, and by that means, you all know that we discovered that very wonder- 
ful barley seed brought from Manchuria—a barley that gave five bushels more per 
acre than any other barley we were growing—and now it is the common barley of 
the Province of Ontario, and nearly half a million of acres were devoted to its 
cultivation last year. 

Then we took oats and we tried to do something with them, and we have 
developed two kinds, one No. 72 and the other an early kind called No. 3. We are 
trying to get these so generally established throughout the country that every 
farmer will be sure of a good crop of oats. 

In fall wheat, we are just able to make an announcement. We have been 
trying different kinds of wheat. We have a variety called Dawson’s Golden Chaff, 
but the miller says it is too soft, so we crossed it with Bulgarian, and we now have 
a fall wheat called No. 104, which is just as good, relatively, as the No. 72 oat 
and the No. 21 barley. 

Why do I tell you about these things? First, that you may know about these 
varieties, and get some of them and plant them on your farms, and second, to tell 
you how valuable they are. No. 72 oats have been grown on 100 acre plots during 
the last five years, and yet that seed is so hard to get that at an auction sale at 
the Winter Fair in December, these oats sold as high as $5 a bushel. They are just 
as easy to grow as any other kind of oats, and I see no reason why every farmer 
should not grow them. I am going to advocate, with the consent of our new Minister 
of Agriculture, the establishment of some seed farms in the Province of Ontario so 
as to encourage farmers to grow some of these crops which have come to be recog- 
nized as the best of their kind in Ontario. I would like to see a Good Seed 
Campaign next spring, and I would like to see every farmer in the counties of 
Lennox and Addington go to work and secure the very best seed they can, whether 
it is oats, barley, or wheat. See to it that you plant the very best varieties that 
can be procured, and thereby increase your production. 

We are beginning to look into the subject of growing root seed, because it 
may be probable that if we do not, we will not’ be able to get any mangel, beet or 
turnip seed, as so many of these seeds come from France and Germany. We 
have found by actual experiment, that we can grow just as good root seed in this 
Province as can be grown anywhere else in the world, and you will have an oppor- 
tunity next season of demonstrating that fact, and you people who live in the town 
of Napanee may even find that it may be desirable to look into this matter of 
growing root seed in your back gardens. 

The next thing that we will have to take up in the Province of Ontario with 
more energy than ever before is the subject of good roads. Why should I have to 
repeat this, and why is it that public men have to repeat these things year after 
year, when we know that all these things are absolutely essential and necessary 
for the development of the country and for the comfort and well-being of the peo- 
ple who live in it? I am not going to repeat it, but I am going to say to you that 
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when I visit different States of the American Union and have an opportunity to 
speak, I can generally score by telling them about our dairymen and what wonder- 
ful work they are doing, and by telling about our good farmers and the great 
crops they are producing in the Province. And when I speak of our cattle, sheep, 
and swine and poultry, I can always say we have just as good and better than they 
have in any part of the world. But when it comes to the matter of good roads, f 
always evade the question, and get out of town as quickly as I can. If I were to 
put the question to you to-night: “Are we as good agriculturists, are we as fine 
in every way as the people of the State of New York?” you would say “ Yes,” and 
you would be right; and yet the Legislature of the State of New York borrowed 
$100,000,000 in one day for good roads. When I was in California, I travelled 
over their roads in a motor, and I said to the man, “ When we get off this road, I 
suppose we will stick in the mud.” He said, “ You cannot get in the mud in 
California; we have spent over $100,000,000 on roads, and our Legislature has 
just voted $18,000,000 more to keep them in repair.” Then I began to talk to him 
about potatoes and things that we grow in Ontario. I did not want to say any- 
thing to him about Ontario roads. I want to say to you seriously, that I believe 
the best thing any county or township could do, would be to build a good piece of 
metal road somewhere in the mud so that all the people who travelled on it would 
drop off of it into the mud, and then they would see the advantage and benetit 
of a good piece of road. Surely we are as good people and deserve as good roads 
as the people of any other country! 

The Department of Hducation of the Province of Ontario has tried during the 
last 25 years to put on the Statute Books of this Province things that would help 
rural communities and ymunicipalities to have better schools than they had the 
year before. I do not know of any rules and regulations that are better anywhere 
on this continent than the rules and regulations governing the schools and schoo} 
matters in the Province of Ontario, but the school business is like any other busi- 
ness. You have got to come down to the individual who lives about the school if 
you are going to get a first-rate school and give your children a first-class educa- 
tion. I am delighted with our laws, and I am delighted with our officials and 
with our organization, but I am disgusted with the way they are carried out. 
Now, I do not need to go to the other side of the line for an example this time, 
but I go to Manitoba, that little new Province where they have to put up witn 
35 below zero as I stand on this platform to-night, and where the wind is blowing 
a gale. We are sitting in this hall warm and comfortable, and yet if we went to 
one of our school houses to-night we would have to turn’ up our coat collars, 
while in Manitoba, they can sit down in comfort. In the Province of Manitoba, 
they have built great consclidated schools where they teach Domestic Science and 
have classes in agriculture, and their schools are just as good as any schools we 
have in our towns, even though they are away out on the prairie. They have a 
motto there which reads like this: “ What is good enough for your boy is not too 
good for mine,” and you parents want to take that matter into your own hands 
and see that you have decent school,rooms for your children. See that they are 
well ventilated and warm and that they have good school yards where the boys 
and girls can go out and not be ashamed to think that they have to play in such a 
miserable dilapidated-looking school yard. Have trees planted around the school 
house, and do not let your neighbour steal your good teacher by giving an increase 
of $50 more a year. 

We are doing too much blowing about Ontario, and about our being the “ Salt 
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of the Earth.’ Why are we able to do it? Because God Almighty gave us one 
of the best pieces of soil under the blue sky, with lots of sunshine and plenty of 
rain fall, and because without doing very much we can reap a bountiful harvest 
and then sit down and say, “ We are the people and wisdom will die with us.” 
Now, wisdom will not die with us if we have to be educated in the schools that 
we have in the country places, where the children have to sit on seats so high that 
their feet cannot touch the ground, and where they have not sufficient interest to go 
out and play, and where they have a 17-year-old girl trying to teach them the 
things that are going to be useful to them all the rest of their lives. For the sake 
of the people that are to come, let us have better schools and better teachers, so 
that our boys can grow up and “learn something about the work they will have to 
do in the future, and so that the girls may not only learn all that their mothers 
know, but more about the value of the different kinds of foods that they will put 
on the table for their husbands and children in the days that are to come. 

Then, we want electric power. We have water powers all over this country, 
and the Government is anxious that we should embrace our opportunities and har- 
ness these powers and use the electric energy on our farms. Can you think of 
anything that would more uplift the farmer and the farmer’s wife and make their 
social life better than to be able, when darkness comes on, to press a button in the 
stable and finish the work, and then come to the house and have it lighted through- 
out by the water powers that are back of your farms? These things ought to be 
and we ought not to wait too long for them, because life is too short and there is 
no reason why we should wait and have our grown children enjoy things that we 
ought to be enjoying ourselves. 

Then we want general improvement in the rural home. I can say these things to 
you a little more forcibly Lecause I have to handle 1,500 young people, the majority 
of them from the farms of Canada—10 per cent. from other countries of the world. 
These boys and girls are sent to the Agricultural College at Guelph, and when I see 
them first, as they come from the farms, some of them are homesick, and I some- 
times take one of them in my buggy and drive him out in the country and talk with 
him, I say “ What did you come to school for?” and he will say, “To improve my- 
self,” and I say, “Why could not you improve yourself in your own neighbourhood ?” 
And his answer generally is, “I learned all that I could, and my father wanted 
me to come and I came, and I am here and I am homesick.” I say to him, 
“What is the matter?” And his reply is, “ Your place is so lighted up with 
electricity that it is not natural to me, and when I go into my room, I simply 
turn the tap and I can get water to wash my hands and face, and I can have a hot 
water bath and a great big shower bath, and when I see these ventilators in the 
windows and cool air coming into my room, everything is so different from what 
I have at home that I think it is too much for me, and I want to go back.” I 
say to these young men, “I would not go back if I were you until I can take all 
these things with me.” I want every boy to go back from the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Guelph so pleased with what he has learned there that he will want to farm 
all the rest of his life, but I want him to go back so dissatisfied with the things 
that are on the farm, as they are on a great many farms in this Province, that he 
will not rest until he gets them remedied and has running water in the house and 
electricity, and something besides man power and horse power on the farm to do 
the heavy work, and until his home and fireside are as comfortable as the home of 
the city man, and until he has trees and flowers and an orchard that gives him 
pleasure, and he is just as much entitled to all these things as anybody else on the 
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face of the earth. Is not that a right ideal to hold before every boy? We do not 
want to have the preponderance of power in the towns and cities, and when this 
state of affairs on the farms of this country is the order of the day, you will not be 
Tepresented in the Legislature by lawyers and doctors, but you will be represented 
by farmers, and you will find the people in the towns making money and the farm- 
ers doing the hard work, but the farmer will be able to sit down and know that 
he is just as good as anybody else, and he will have a pride in his home and an 
interest in seeing that everything is comfortable, and he will not then say, “I am 
only a farmer,” but he will say, “I am a farmer and I am proud of it.” That is 
the ideal I try to instil in the boys at the College. 

We must do a little more thinking as to thé way we handle our products after 
they are made. This does not apply so much to the cheese men, because you have 
done that. You. have a cheese board, and you sell your goods in a business-like 
way, but did you ever hear of them selling potatoes or turnips or cattle or horses 
or sheep or swine down to a fraction of a cent as you sell your cheese? We sell 
our apples at whatever price the buyer will give us in the fall. We know that 
apples are always worth about $1 or $1.75 in the orchard in the fall, and yet we 
never knew a year when they were worth less than $3 or $4 a barrel in the city, 
and some years they are a great deal higher than that. Yet, we have no method 
of cold storage so that we can hold these things until they will bring a good price 
on the market. I remember when I was a boy, we always put the apples in pits 
and we would go out there after the first thaw in J anuary and get some out, and 
they would come out sound, and we had good apples all the year round, but we 
do not do these things now. 

I was up in the Niagara Peninsula not long ago when apples were selling at 
from $4.75 to $7 a barrel, and yet a great many of the farmérs had sold them at 
$1.75 a barrel in the orchard. We must have some co-operation, because individual 
farmers cannot afford to build storehouses, and we have got to make up our minds 
that we must pay a man a decent salary to run the co-operative organization for us. 
If we pay him $1,000 a year, it is cheap if he makes us 10 per cent. advance on our 
money instead of a loss of 5 per cent. We have to get over the idea that because 
a man is making $1,000, $10 or $12 or $15 of which comes out of us, that man is 
robbing the community. We never stop to think that the lawyer or the doctor who 
is doing business for us, and who charges whatever he thinks is right or whatever 
he feels like, he is robbing us. We have to get together and co-operate, and we 
have got to ask ourselves, “ How can we get better schools, better seeds, good roads 
and all these things that are necessary to comfortable life on the farm?” We must 
stick together and forget politics—I was almost going to say forget religion. We 
must forget everything but the matter that is before us, and above all, to get the 
young people to help in this great work. 

Some boys who come to Guelph tell me that they have almost to run away 
to get to College; first, because they want an education, and second, because they 
want to get away from home. I say to them, “‘ Have you not got good parents?” 
And they say, “Yes, the finest in the world; but when I go home to father and 
tell him about what some speakers have said at a meeting, he will say, ‘ Oh, that is 
all right for those fellows to talk that way; they are paid for doing it.” But these 
young men have been working on the farm until they are 20 or 21 years of age, 
and they want to know if there is anything better in life for them, and if there 
is, they want to get it, and I say to them, “ Yes, there is something better; there 
is no reason why farm life should not be much better than it sometimes is.” Some 
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people say the reason the boys leave the farm is because of the glare of the city 
and the 5 cent shows, and the electric lights, and the Great White Way, but these 
young men say to me that it is not so. It is not the attraction of the city that 
is causing the country boys to go to the city; it is the barrenness of the life in the 
country. ‘I'he old people are satisfied to sit down and take their book or paper 
and enjoy the evening hours, or to go to bed with the chickens and get up and 
worry the pigs and ducks before. daylight the next morning; but that is not what 
the boy enjoys. Youth must be served, and the boy and girl of this generation 
want something else besides watching the old man read the newspaper and hearing 
the old lady grumbling because you ought to be in bed, so as to get up in the 
morning before daylight. 

I have written out here what I have been pleased to call The Country Boy’s 
Creed and the Country Girl’s Creed, and I would like every country boy to have a 
ereed something like this: 


Tuer Country Boy’s CREED. 


1. I believe that life in the country can be made just as pleasant and profit- 
able as in the city. 

2. I believe that father and I’ can form a partnership that will suit both 
of us. 

3.°I believe that if I kill every weed on my father’s farm we shall be well 
paid by the increased crop alone, to say nothing of the benefits to our neighbors. 

4, I believe that by careful selection of our chickens I can double the output 
of the flock. 

5. I believe that by introducing alfalfa on our farm we can keep twice as 
many domestic animals as at present. 

6. I believe that by keeping twice as many animals, we shall be able to grow 
much larger crops of alfalfa and other things. 

7. I believe that by planting shade trees, growing flowers, and shrubs and 
by keeping a tidy homestead, we shall be better contented and happier in every 
way, and our farm will increase in value. 

8. I believe not in luck but in pluck. 

9. I believe that farming is a most honorable calling, and having decided to 
‘stay on the farm, it is my duty to make the best use of my time, now in school, 
that I may be the better farmer in the days that are to come. 

10. I believe in working when I work and playing when I play, and in giving 
and receiving a square deal in every act of life. 


THE CouNTRY GIRL’s CREED. 


1. I believe that I have a right to be happy every day. 

2. I believe that God’s hlue sky and God’s green earth are a part of my 
heritage. 

3. I believe that I have a right to love little chickens and ducks and lambs 
and puppies as well as dolls and ribbons. 

4, I believe that I could take care of these things as well as my brother, who 
does not love them as much as I do. 

5. I believe that I should love to keep house better than anything else, and 
I only wish they taught housework at school. 
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6. I believe that keeping a garden “all my own” would be great fun, and 


I believe that I could be very happy in giving away the flowers, and in cooking 
the vegetables that I raised myself. 

%. I believe that I could study real hard at my Grammar and Geography and 
Arithmetic and Spelling if 1 could do cooking or sewing with, the other girls 
in the afternoon. 

8. I don’t want to go to town and leave my father and mother and my 
brothers and sisters to live in the country, for I know,I should miss them all, 
and the trees and the creek and the green grass and the old woods and everything ; 
but, oh! I don’t want to stay at home and do nothing but wash dishes and carry 
water and do chores and grow old like auntie. I want to laugh and love and live. 

9. I believe I can learn to sew and cook and do Thaneaber work and do them 
well. And I want to learn them and I want to do them well. 

10. I believe in the square deal for girls as well as for boys, and I atte 
everybody to be happy all the time, the old as well as the young - 


ILLUSTRATED ADDRESS—AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN EUROPE. 


GO. F, Bartey, B.S.A., Assistant DEPUTY MINISTER oF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


Mr. Bailey exhibited a most interesting and instructive lot of views, ane gave 
helpful explanations. Following this, he gave a brief address :— 

I am sure it affords me great pleasure to have the honor of being a 
to-night and meeting with the dairymen of Eastern Ontario. It is not my inten- 
tion to discuss dairying matters to-night. I am simply going to try to tell you 
a few things of some of the conditions that { found in Europe when I toured 
through some of those countries some two or three years ago. I do not think 
you can say that the farmers of Europe are prosperous when you realize that 
many of them are confined to from two to fifteen or twenty acres of land, and 
as a result of that, land in Germany is valued at from $400 to $500 an acre. On 
those plots they simply grow oats, barley, rye, potatoes and a few chickens and 
an odd pig or two. You can readily understand that they will not handle many 
dollars. The life of European farmers is exceedingly simple, and their standard 
of living is particularly low, and what seems to them a fairly large bank account, 
would look to you more like something to spend on a holiday trip. That is the 
difference I see between a European farmer and the farmer of this country. It 
is true that much progress has been made in some of the European countries in the 
way of increased production. Take Germany, a country that has a very poor 
soil; it is not at all fertile, but rather a light sandy soil, and yet owing to the 
fact that they have used good seed and have been careful in the selection of 
varieties and have used fertilizers very extensively during the past 20 years, they 
have succeeded in almost doubling the yield per acre of most of their farm crops. 
How is it they have been able to do that? I venture to say we spend more time 
talking about the value of improved. seed and the use of fertilizers and the breed- 
ing of good stock than they do in Germany, but the difference is that they are not 
a free people. My impression of the German farmer was that he was in semi- 
slavery. The agricultural expert was not in his class; he was a professional man 
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going amongst them, and to him they had to take off their hats. This expert 
tells the farmer what he has to do and he does it. As a matter of fact, he doeg 
not ask the reason why, and as a result he has prospered because Germany makes 
him apply himself to his business. Why has Europe succeeded in co-operation? 
Because of the dire necessity of doing something to keep alive, the people are 
forced to get together to exist, and co-operation has proven to be the right thing 
to do. The people there realize that unless they co-operate, they cannot prosper 
and co-operation has developed in all these countries, and the people have been 
brought up with the idea that co-operation is the best thing for them. In this 
country, our farmers are inclined to be a little too independent; they like to do 
their business in their own way. They do not want to do it in the same way as 
their neighbors, and that is just one weakness of co-operation in this country. 

Another weakness is that we have not sufficient confidence in ourselves. We 
are afraid to risk a few dollars in getting the organization started. Frequently 
we get too cheap a man to manage the organization. In Europe it is just the 
other way. They are not as independent as we are and they must co-operate in 
order to succeed. 

Then there is the matter of agricultural education. There is no doubt they 
do more along scientific lines than we do. They have had the District Repre- 
sentative there for twenty years, but they haven’t the same equipment that our 
District Representatives have, and they haven’t as many opportunities for doing 
effective work. One of the weaknesses of the District Representative in HKurope 
is that many of them never worked on a farm, they are too much of a gentle- 
man to work on a farm. They feel that they are in a different class. They are 
the big fellows who go around on horseback, and tell the farmer what to do and 
how he should do it. In Canada, and Ontario especially, we always strive to get 
men to go out on this work who have a thorough knowledge of farm work and 
who have the right viewpoint. J prefer the system we have in this country to 
that of Europe. We give the people a chance to develop themselves; our people 
are not under government control as they are in Europe. 

There is no doubt that there is going to be a great depletion of live stock 
in Europe, and it is said by some that there will be a great demand for breeding 
stock. I do not believe that you can get these people in Europe who have been 
breeding live stock that are absolutely different from ours to take our breeding 
stock. I think they will re-establish their own breeds from what they have left 
when the war is over. In the meantime there will be a great demand for all 
kinds of meat products in Europe. I also believe that there will be a great 
demand for horses and for horses for breeding purposes. 

I desire to thank you for your very kind attention and the pleasure you 
have exhibited in the views I have shown you. My one impression as I went 
through Europe and looked around at the farmers of these different Huropean 
countries, was that I was never so proud before of the fact that I was a Canadian 
and lived in this Ontario of ours. , 


Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario 


The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Dairymen’s Association of Western 
Ontario was held in the Town Hall, Woodstock, on the 10th and 11th of January, 
1917, and proved to be one of the best and most largely attended, conventions held. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
JAMES Bristow, St. Tomas, 


It affords me much pleasure as President to welcome you to the Fiftieth 
Annual Convention of the Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario. 

The county of Oxford, the city of Woodstock, and the town of Ingersoll are 
historically associated with the dairy industry. It was near Norwich in this county 
that the first Canadian cheese factory was started in the year 1864, and the organ- 
ization meeting of this Association was held in the town of Ingersoll in 186%. 
Think of the wonderful progress since these dates and how dairying has been 
adopted in all parts of Canada as the keystone in the arch of Canadian agriculture. 

When the first meeting of the members of the first Ontario Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion was held, those present at that time probably did not realize the importance 
of the work which they were then doing, but results have shown that they had 
vision, they saw the possibilities in this province and in the Dominion for a 
wonderful growth of the dairy business. ) 

Every country in the world laying claim ‘to progressive civilization has 
adopted to a greater or less extent the fundamental principle of dairying in 
some form as a basis for maintaining soil fertility and thus assisting productive 
agricultural operations. 

Provincial and Federal Governments have wisely assisted the dairy industry, 
and have done everything possible to help build up this branch of Canadian 
agriculture in which millions of dollars are invested, and which yields to the 
prosperity of the country to the extent of probably one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars each year. 

The outstanding feature of the dairy business as may be applied to conditions 
in Western Ontario may be briefly summarized as follows :— 

(1) War conditions have stimulated the export trade in dairy products beyond 
expectations. ‘The scarcity of dairy products throughout the world and the heavy 
demand has advanced prices to a point never before realized. 

(2) Labor is scarce and the cost is advancing although production of dairy 
products has greatly increased during the past few years, the question of labor 
will be one of the chief factors in connection with future productions, feed of 
all kinds for maintaining dairy herds is nearly doubled in price, the capital required 
to invest in dairy cows is nearly double, milk producers are endeavoring to increase 
the production of the individual cow, the farmer is not receiving an unfair price 
for his dairy products under present conditions. 

(3) The population of cities and towns is growing and requires increasing 
quantities of milk and cream, the ice cream trade is becoming a factor in the 
use of milk fat; the-consumption of dairy products in every part of America ig 
increasing, the future opportunities of the dairy farmers is most encouraging. 
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(4) The milk condensery, milk powder factory and auxiliary city milk supply 
plants are branching out and securing control of the cheese factories in certain 
localities; a number of our best cheesemakers also are leaving the business for 
various reasons which is to be regretted. 

May I call your attention to pages 16 to 23 of the programme. These pages 
give a brief history of the Association since its inception. 

The season just closed, shows up to December 16th an increased quantity of 
cheese and butter exported. Canada exported about 175,000,000 pounds of cheese 
and 40,000,000 pounds of creamery butter, an increase over 1915 of approximately 
18,000,000 pounds of cheese and 7,000,000 pounds of creamery butter. 

The home market consumes about $100,000,000 dollars worth of dairy pro- 
ducts per year, which means that the home market is very important and every- 
thing must be done to supply this market, but the export trade is a great factor 
in the prosperity of Canadian dairymen, and every assistance should be given by 
the producer and every one connected with the trade, to those who have the 
matter in hand, to continue to keep up the export trade satisfactory in every 
way and to meet its requirements. 

Let us continue to furnish a quality of dairy products second to none manu- 
factured anywhere in the world. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


Your directors beg to submit the following report. The season just closed 
was not so favorable for the production of milk as that of 1915, owing chiefly 
to the warm, dry period that set in about the end of June and continued well 
into the summer. Pastures became short on account of the unfavorable wet, cold 
spring, fodder crops with the exception of hay, were not equal to other years. 
Feed in several sections is high and scarce and therefore the total production of 
dairy products will be somewhat less than that of the previous year. 

The increased export demand for cheese and butter, due chiefly to war condi- 
tions, has created unprecedented high prices, which were maintained up to the 
end of the season. These high prices, will to some extent make up for any loss 
from underproduction. Indications point to increased outlets for milk as the 
condensed and milk powder factories are branching out and have taken over — 
several cheese plants. The milk distributing companies of some of the larger 
cities have also secured control of a few cheese factories. | 

There has been practically no export of cream during the past year, high 
prices for butter in Canada together with the heavy shipments abroad disposing 
of all the surplus in the form of finished products. | 

An increase in the number of cream buying stations is noticed. We again 
wish to express our doubts of the wisdom of this movement on account of possible 
_ deterioration of quality and general lack of uniformity. Intense competition 
usually results in the acceptance of inferior raw material. : 

This is the third report of your directors since the beginning of the war, 
and we wish to repeat a sentiment expressed in our last report, to the effect, that — 
“although there may be a temporary drop in the prices of dairy products after 
the war, especially during the readjustment period, the hope is expressed that 
should prices decline for the time being, this may not influence milk producers 
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to decrease their herds, but to continue to make dairying a permanent feature of 
their operations, for past experience has proven that there is no other line of 
agriculture which ‘for a period of years pays better than dairy farming.” We 
feel it our duty to mention the increased cost of factory supplies and help and 
to point out the necessity for some readjustment of manufacturing prices to meet 
the changed conditions. 

MempBersuir. Your Association has a membership of 268. Subscription to 
Farm and Dairy is included in the membership fee of one dollar. 

SpEoIAL OFFICER. A special officer was again employed to deal with cases of 
milk deterioration. Forty-three cases were reported and fines from ten to fifty 
dollars were imposed. 

Datry Herp Competition. The prizes for the Dairy Herd Competition were 
increased this year, and the Canadian Salt Co. and Ryrie Bros. again very kindly 
donated a silver cup and silver and bronze medals respectively. The silver cup 
will become the property of the present holders, Jas. Burton & Son, Sparta, as it 
has been won twice in succession. We wish to congratulate these gentlemen and 
feel that what they have been able to accomplish will stimulate other milk pro- 
ducers to endeavor to reach a similar standard. This is the highest number of 


pounds of milk per cow for six months period of any previous entries in this © 


Competition. We believe this Dairy Herd Competition has been the means of 
starting some of our present progressive breeders of high producing dairy cows 
on the way to permanent success and has by example assisted to a great extent 
many other milk producers. 

Dairy Exurpirion. Your directors decided to extent the prize list this 
year which we trust meets with your approval. We wish to express our sincere 
appreciation of your support. The Dairy Exhibition has been a strong factor in 
improving the quality of our cheese and butter and also in advertising our pro- 
ducts in the home market and is an interesting special feature of our Convention. 
We wish to especially thank the members of the Toronto Produce Exchange for 
the donation of the splendid silver shield for our Winter Dairy Exhibition. We 
also thank all others who contributed special prizes. 

INsTRUCTION Worx. A new feature in connection with dairy instruction 
work is the beginning made by the Ontario Department of Agriculture, in the 
market grading of butter, which is now in the initial stage. The important work 
of dairy instruction was carried on in the usual way during the past year and is a 
strong factor in securing continued improvement in the raw material and finished 
products. A full report will be submitted by the chief instructor. 

SPEAKERS FoR ANNUAL MEETINGS. The Dairy Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture again provided speakers for the annual factory meetings. This is 
excellent work and will be continued during the present winter. 

LecisLation. At the last session of the legislature the Dairy Standards Act 
was passed and comes into force in March next. This Act should, with the co- 
operation of all dairymen, eventually prove a strong force in the improvement of 
dairy conditions and it is hoped will be accepted as one of the most progressive 
of the dairy Acts which have yet been enacted by the Provincial Government. 
The Dairy Products Act was amended at the last session of the Provincial Parlia- 
ment, making it necessary for operators of milk and cream buying stations to 
take out permits for testing milk or cream. 

Boarp Mretines. Your directors have endeavored to transact the business 
of the Association to the best of their ability. We appreciate the work of both 
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the Federal and Provincial Department of Agriculture and the whole aim of this 
Association is to place the industry on a solid basis and endeavor to keep the 
quality of our products second to none. 

Fiery Years or Procress. This is the fiftieth year since the organization 
of this Association. On pages 16 to 23 of the Annual Programme you will find a 
brief history of the Association and the cuts of past presidents and secretaries. 
These pages we believe will be much appreciated not only by the older members 
but the younger members as well. Long before the next fifty years has gone by 
many of us here present will have passed away. We urge the younger men to 
take an interest in the work of this Association and to continue to make the 
record of the future even greater than that of the past. 

We wish to express our sincere regret of the deaths of the late Hon. Jas. F. 
Duff, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, Dr. C. C. James, Agricultural Com- 
missioner for Canada, and Hon. D. Derbyshire, for many years President of the 
Dairymen’s Association for Eastern Ontario. Dairymen have sustained .a loss 
through the death of these men which can never be replaced. 

DatryMEN’s Patriotic Funp. Since the last report, $193.85 has been re- 
ceived, $83.85 from the Ripley Cheese and Butter Co., and $110.00 from the 
German Union Cheese and Butter Co. This makes total receipts for this fund 
up to date, $5,077.58. This amount has been distributed as follows :— 


Canadian Red Cross Fund ....eseee seer eees $1,176 85 
Belgian Relief Fund .......+. eee seer ceee neces 1,000 00 
Canadian Patriotic Fund ........ cece ween eee 2,900 73 

$5,077 58 


The fund is still open and contributions from any factories or individuals will 
pe thankfully received. \ 

The Secretary, Mr. HERNs, presented financial statement. (See page 6.) 

Moved by Mr. J. N. Pacer, seconded by Mr. Srrarron, that the financial 
statement as tead by the Secretary be adopted. Carried. 


— 


REPORT OF DAIRY HERD COMPETITION, 1917. 


The second silver cup, donated to this Competition by the Canadian Salt Co., 
Windsor, through their General Manager, Mr. E. G. Henderson, becomes the 
permanent property of Jas. Burton & Son, Sparta, who have won this cup in 
two consecutive years. 

The bronze medal, donated by Ryrie Bros., Toronto, and ten dollars in cash 
donated by the Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario, were won by E. L. 
Early, of Kerrwood. 


THE WINNERS. 
Class 1.—Cheese Factory Patrons. 
Jas. Burton & Son, Sparta, Sparta Cheese Factory; 190 acres in farm; 14 
grade cows (12 grade Holstein and 2 grade Durhams) ; 119,553 total pounds of | 


milk; 8,540 pounds of milk per cow. 
6 D. 
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Class 2.—Creamery Patrons. 


H. L. Early, Kerrwood, Kerrwood Creamery; 150 acres in farm; 6 Shorthorn 
grade cows; 878.8 total pounds fat, 146.46 pounds of fat per cow. 


Mr. Earty’s MretHop or Hanpiing His HeEnp. : 


One cow freshened in January, two in February, three in March. Were fed 
through winter on clover hay, corn stalks and mangolds with about one quart of 
principally, oat chop per day. The chop was continued until end of May. For 
June and July nothing was fed outside of pasture. About August Ist pasture 
began to fail, began to feed green corn twice per day. 

Cows were milked regularly, six o’clock in the morning, seven in the evening. 
Had access at all times to salt and fresh water, which had to be pumped. 

It is but fair to state that had Mr. Early any intention of competition 
for a prize he would have made a much better showing, as he kept out daily what 
milk was needed for the family, and estimates that cream enough was also kept 
out for butter and family use, to make at least three pounds of butter per week. 


SPARTA, Ont., January 2, 1917. 
Mr. FRANK HERNs, 
London, Ontario. 

DEAR S1R,—In reply to your request as to the building up and Management of our 
herd. Fifteen years ago our herd consisted of grade Durhams. We thought in those 
days any other breed was not much good, but as time went on we replaced some of 
our vacancies with a Holstein or two. We found shortly after that the general run of 
the Durham breed could not compare with Holstein for high production, and especially 
for persistency. We have not been raising any of our calves, selling them all when 
first born. We thought it more profitable to buy matured cows than to rear them. 
This year we raised three, thinking at the way the prices for dairy cows are soaring 
it was high time for some of us dairymen to raise some. From our last year’s herd of 
eighteen we weeded out four of them, as is always our custom every year to weed 
out the poor ones, replacing them to the best of our knowledge with higher producers. 

As to the management of our herd, care and regularity of feeding are the very 
essential points. We generally manage to have our cows dry from six weeks to two 
months, the latter preferred. During this period it is our special desire to get them 
in as good condition as possible. A cow freshening in poor condition cannot produce 
like one in good heart. During the months that they are being stabled they are turned 
out twice daily for water and exercise. We give them a little salt on a little chop or 
bran. every day during this period. Some men advocate having it in a trough for them 
to help themselves, but we find that a poor way. We prefer feeding it to them, for 
some cows when allowed will eat too much, while others not enough. We have our 
cows freshen in February, March and April as nearly as possible. We feed them plenty 
of sugar beets along with their grain ration, composed of one-third corn and two-thirds 
- oats, chopped together. This, along with clover hay for roughage, gives them their 
diet until grass comes. About the 24th of May we figure on them being turned out to 
grass. We still continue the grain and roots for ten days or two weeks—they at this 
period were giving an average of sixty pounds per day. By this time they are pretty 
well used to the change from dry feed to grass, SO we take the grain away from them 
for a period of from three to four weeks. We think during this period, while the grass 
is very new and juicy, grain is of little use to them. About the 10th of July we started | 
giving them about three quarts of bran twice daily per cow. A little later we started 
giving them about two quarts of oat chop along with three quarts of bran, pasture by 
this time getting pretty dry. About the 1st of August we turned into our second 
growth of pasture on the hay fields, we being lucky this year to cut our hay early, 
being nearly through by the Ist of July, thus giving clover a start before the dry 
weather struck us heavily. We frequently change our cows from one pasture to 
another, even if no better. During September and October, finding that the extreme 
drought was getting serious, we found it necessary to increase the feed in some way, 
So we fed them a little linseed meal twice daily along with their grain ration. We have | 
plenty of grass, such as it was, but this season being so dry it was not juicy enough 
for the milk supply. 
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In 1915 our herd consisted of eighteen cows, producing in the six months, from 
May ist to October 31st, 7,175 pounds per cow. Thus we will see by weeding out to 
fourteen and giving them more attention, they produced 8,540 pounds per cow in 1916. 

We heartily wish to express our appreciation for the cup given as a prize from the 
Canadian Salt Company, Windsor, and also wishing a Prosperous and Happy New Year, 
we are, Yours very truly, 

JAS. BuRTON & SON. 


Special prizes were offered for Dairy Herd Competitions as indicated below: 


Two Diamond Hall Medals (enclosed in handsome cases), donated by Ryrie Bros., 
Toronto. 


One Silver Cup, donated by the Canadian Salt Company, of Windsor, Ont. 
CuLAss 1.—For PATRONS OF CHEESE FACTORIES. 


To the patrons who furnish the largest amounts of milk per cow to any cheese 
factory in Western Ontario from May ist to October 31st, 1916, from herds of eight cows 
or over. 1st prize a Silver Cup, to become the property of the patron who wins the 
same three times or twice in succession, and $5.00 in cash; cup won 1915 by Jas. Burton 
& Son, Sparta. 2nd prize, a Silver Medal, value $10.00, and $5.00 in cash. 38rd prize, 
$5.00 in cash. 


CLAss 2.—F0R PATRONS OF CREAMERIES. 


To the patrons who furnish the largest amounts of butter fat per cow to any 
creamery in Western Ontario from May ist to October 31st 1916, from herds of 6 cows 
or over. ist prize, a Bronze Medal, value $10.00, and $5.00 in cash. 2nd prize, $6.00 in 
eash. 38rd prize, $5.00 in cash. 


RULES or DAIRY HERD COMPETITION, 


Ist. No herd of fewer than eight cows in Class 1 and no fewer than six cows in 
Class 2 will be allowed to compete. 

2nd. Figures must be taken from the cheese factory or creamery books, and the 
number of cows and the total average amounts of milk or butterfat must be certified 
to by the cheese or butter maker, and the secretary of the cheese factory or creamery. 
8rd. The average amount of milk or butterfat per cow must be calculated on the 

basis of the total number of cows from which milk or cream is sent to the factory 

during the season of six months, May 1st to October 31st, 1916. 

4th. No substitution of one cow for another will be allowed. 


NOTE. 


Example 1.—If a patron begins to send milk or cream to the factory on ist of May 
from, say, eight cows and continues to send to the 31st of October, from the same herd, 
he is eligible. Larger herds the same. 


Example 2.—If a patron begins to send milk or cream to the factory on Ist of May 
with, say, only seven cows in milk, and in June, or at any other time, another cow 
freshens, and in July, or any other time, another cow freshens, making in all nine cows, 
the patron is not barred from competing, provided the total number of cows (9) is 
used for dividing the total milk or butterfat to find the average amount of milk or 
butterfat per cow for season. Larger herds the same. 


Example 3.—If the patron begins to send milk or cream to the factory on May 1st 
with, say, eight cows, and in June, or any other time in the season, for some cause, 
one cow drops out of the herd, the patron is not barred from competing, providing the 
total number of cows (8) is used in dividing the total milk or butterfat to find average 
amount of milk or butterfat per cow for season. Larger herds the same. 


Example 4.—If the patron begins to send milk or cream to the factory on May Ist 
with, say, eight cows in the herd, and some time during the season, for some cause, 
one or more cows drop out of the herd, the patron will not be allowed to substitute a 
new milch or any other cow in order to keep up the milk from the herd. Larger herds 
the same. 
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COW CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
C. F. WHITLEY, OTTAWA. 


ies I say what a very great pleasure it is for me to attend the 50th Annual 
Convention of the Dairymen’s Association of Western ‘Ontario and look into so 
many familiar faces. J am sure that a word of congratulation to the directors is 
in order. This Association has made such great improvement during the past few 
years, and I am sure you all feel proud of what you have been able to accomplish. 

You will notice that the title of the few remarks I have put together I have 
ventured to call “ Cow Co-partnership.” 


In the science and practice of dairying, it is recognized that several factors 


contribute to success. At a dairy convention only a few can possibly be considered, 
so may I offer a ee or two concerning man’s finest servant, and how her 
service may be rendered still more useful through cow testing? 

“ Finest ” was used advisedly, for what domestic animal is more patient, more 
completely useful than the dairy cow? Some day a poet laureate will appear to 
immortalize her, redeeming her from the joke page of a fifth-rate artist’s so-called 
comic paper: Ws well deserves it, for day in (and night out) she works unceasingly, 
ungrudgingly, with no expectation of reward. To her we all may look in admira- 
tion; on the character of some of us perhaps, she, the symbol of contentment, the 
perfect embodiment of exquisite unselfishness may have some reflex action. The 
extent of her enormous task is not always fully appreciated, the giving of her actual 
self in the breaking down of tissue, while laboring at the secretion of milk 24 hours 
per day—a contrast indeed to an average farm horse, working less than five hours 
per day and costing far more than Bossy to feed. 

Every man is interested in the upbuilding of the dairy industry, believing that 
it makes for the prosperity of our glorious Dominion. It is an old truism that 
the foundation of good dairying is the cow: but please note, not any common, 
ordinary old cow, but the cow of distinction, selected on her records as one worthily 
filling her mission of profitable yields. Obviously due credit should be given to 
each partner-cow for her contribution to the total wealth of the firm, the point is 
that we need it down in black and white whether she delivers the goods to the 
extent of 150 or 350 pounds of fat. On that important point cow testing alone 
can satisfy your enquiring mind. 

To get the best results this co-operation evidently must be genuine, complete 
not fragmentary. Are all of our dairy cows to-day getting a square deal? From 
the humane standpoint it appears that some merit better treatment; here and 
there the milk of human kindness needs to be clarified so as to leave no sediment 
of ungentleness. Our cow testing records indicate plainly that where the alliance 
between the herd owner and the cow is one based on honest dealing, there is ready 
response on both sides; the cow does better as she is treated better, and the owner 
does better as the cow, through the milk records, teaches him her needs. 

A herd in one of our Ontario dairy record centres has a marked instance of the 
direct results of such treatment, with an increase in yield from 5,460 Ibs. milk to 
9,428 per cow in two years—seventy per cent. more milk from the same cows. 
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In the table following some remarkable contrasts are to be found. 


COMPARISONS IN A HERD. 


Average yield, 18 cows, 4,915 lb. milk, 3.4 test. 
at ef a 161.6 lb. fat, value $56.56. 
‘6 profit, 10c. per lb. fat, feed cost $40.00. 


er tee 2 TET OE eee 


Lb. Fat. Value Fat at 35c.|Profit per lb. Fat. 


Cow No. | Lb. Milk. | Fat Test | 

{ 

| Se, c 
1 3,440 | 4.0 140 49 00 6 
2 8,550. | 3.8 (Sis) 47 95 6 
3 6,210 | 3.7 234 81 90 18 
4 3,474 |: 3.5 123 43 05 on 
5 5,460 | 3.5 194 | 67 90 14 
6 4,520 | 3.2 147 51 45 8 
7 9,750 | Bay 307 107 45 22 
8 5,316) 2.8 151 52 85 8 

} } 


These figures reveal contrasts that occur frequently. In this herd of 18 cows 
the average yield is 161.6 lbs. fat: omitting the ten nearest that average, the in- 
dividual tests are seen to run through the whole scale from 2.8 to 4.0 per cent. of 
fat. The lowest yield of fat is from a six-year-old contributing only 123 lbs. of 
fat to the general wealth; on this is made, above the feed cost of $40.00 a profit 
of barely two and a half cents per pound of fat. The highest yield is from a 
seven-year-old giving 307 lbs. fat, on which is made a profit of twenty-two cents 
per pound, more than eight times as much. 

With the eight cows tabulated above, the profit is $22.65 per cow above feed 
cost: but if the three lowest yields of fat are omitted from the eight, the profit 
stands at $32.45 each, or almost ten dollars additional per cow. 

In the real community, where pooling and harmony of interest are maintained, 
good results are apparent. Where all the partners are active, not sleeping; where 
each is thoroughly interested in the live, going concern; where complete under- 
standing exists; where the working basis is sensible and economical; what a chance 
there is for abundant production! And the selected cow rises to the bait every 
time. . 

For where our cow testing work is in operation we find districts averaging 
6,000, 7,000 and 8,000 lbs. milk, over 240 lbs. fat per cow for as many as 500 cows. 

Can you by such study improve your present output? Do your 10 cows bring 
you $350 clear profit?’ Will any of your cows give two dollars and fifty cents worth 
of butter in return for one dollar and a quarter’s worth of grain? Do you get 
netter results from feeding 1 lb. of grain for every 2% lbs. of milk produced or for 
every 5 lbs.? Can you get 5 per cent. or 20 per cent. net profit on your investment ? 
Does Old Spot give you 9 or 19c. profit on each pound of fat produced? Such 
questions are answered definitely by cow testing, for its modern business methods 
rest mainly on attention to the individual in order that resulting totals may be 
classed A 1; attention, that is, to each as an individual, living mother, not as a 
dead, inanimate machine, or as machine-made, turned in a lathe to one pattern. 

Lf one should be tempted to ignore the wisdom of linking arithmetic with cows, 
it may be well to remember that this ancient and exact science of numbers helps 
tremendously in every phase of modern preparedness. Not a battleship moves, 
not a gun is fired, not an aircraft soars, but figures are used, checked and re- 
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checked. In the dairyman’s war against loss he wisely counts, daily he calculates 
where saving retrenchment can be made, where advances are justified, from the 
elevation of his superior intelligence he computes values; at every turn he needs 
arithmetic. 

Our dairy cows throughout the Dominion consume probably eighty. million 
dollars worth of feed a year. This is a business worth figuring about. Assuming 
a successful farmer works three thousand hours in a year, how much per hour do 
your cows make for you? 

Whether cows are of correct structural style of architecture befitting their 
breed, or incline more to the ornamental, they will be subjected to the finding of 
the scales and test by men who are particular. The precise dairyman, the suc- 
cessful one, wants no trappings and trimmings till the fundamentals are assured, 
the solid base on which he builds must always be the selected cow, his plans and 
specifications are records of milk production and feed cost. 

The argument for this partnership with cow capitalists may be further clinched. 
Cow testing educates the herd owner, whether young or old, and necessitating only 
a nominal first expenditure must appeal to those who seek affluence. 


INCREASES IN YIELDS, LISTOWEL, ONT,., DAIRY RECORD CENTRE. 


(In Four Years of Cow Testing.) 
nnn eee 
Last Year’s Yield. : Increases per Cow. 


Per cent. 
of milk 


lbs. milk. lbs. fat. | lbs. milk. | lbs. fat. Tncrease. 


Herd. No. of Cows.| 


| 
) 


A 9 7,309 260 3,528 132 93 % 
B 17 8,625 275 2,970 90 a2 
C 5 9,445 300 3,216 108 51 
D 9 10,118 339 3,049 100 43 
iy 10 10,197 303 3,541 114 dd 
F 16 10,391 360 2,762 114 36 


J 


The increases noted in these six herds, samples of many others, afford wonder- 
ful encouragement to every dairyman. In four years the average addition to 
income has been the value of over 3,000 lbs. of milk and 109 lbs. fat, that is at least 
$35.00 per cow. Both small and large herds have gained: the first herd shows 
actually 93 per cent. more milk, many other dairymen are now aiming at nothing 
short of 10,000 Ibs. milk per cow instead of the old contentment with 6,600. 

So the wisest among our dairymen, our farmers of far sight, clear vision, and 
big ideals, take up cow testing and reap rich rewards. 

Let me give you another definite case: in two years sixty patrons of two 
creameries who were keeping records made a gain of 71 lbs. fat per cow, or 8 per 
cent. ‘The other patrons who were not cow testing fell off 87 Ibs. fat per cow, or 
17 per cent. Note what might have been: if all patrons had increased like the 
sixty did, there would have been an additional make last season of 58,300 Ibs. 
butter. You know what butter is worth. 

Fortunately our farmers are not touched alone by this purely monetary con- 
sideration. To the call of these awful times for men, they have responded magiii- . 
ficently. To turn now with broadening conceptions of responsibilities towards 
encouraging each cow to “do her bit” through true partnership is to be of timely, 
valuable service to the nation. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT. 
A. Lretrcu, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


For Mr. Lerrcu’s address see report of Eastern Ontario Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, page 13. 

The following discussion followed this address: 

Q.—You told us you had a herd of tuberculous cows in your stable, why do 
you keep them? 

A.—They are good breeding animals and we have a method of pasteurizing 
the milk and we get the same price for the milk as we do for the other milk. 

Q.—Do you think that is a safe thing to’ do? 

A.—Yes, if the milk is pasteurized; if it is heated to a sufficient temperature 
to kill all the tubercular germs. In its raw state, as it comes. from the cow, it is 
, not safe. This herd is a very valuable one; they average over 14,000 pounds of 
milk a year; they are too valuable to slaughter. 

Q.—If an ordinary farmer had that herd would he be allowed to keep them? 

A.—He certainly would be allowed to keep them, but he could not sell his 
milk and it would not pay the ordinary farmer to go to the trouble that we go to to 
keep them isolated. They must be kept entirely separate from the rest of the herd. 

Q.—Does not the tuberculosis affect the offspring? 

A.—No, the calf is born healthy, and of course it is immediately removed and 
fed on milk from a healthy animal, and that calf is just as good as one from a 
healthy cow. 

Q.—Are these cows getting better or worse? 

A.—There is no positive test by which we can tell just what state the disease 
is in. Some of these cows have been in there seven years, and in spite of that fact, 
they are the highest producers we have. If these cows were put in a herd with 
40 or 50 others, there is not one man is this audience who could pick out the 
tubercular animals. Of course when they get down in the last stages of the disease 
you can pick them out. 

Q.—How long have these cows had this disease? 

A.—Since 1909. 

Q.—Do you think it is contagious? 

A.—It is undoubtedly contagious, and if these cows were placed in a herd of 
healthy animals of 80 or 90 head, I guarantee that in two or three years half of 
them would be infected with tuberculosis. 

Q.—What about the people who take care of this herd? 

A.—We have had one man who has practically looked after the herd since they 
were isolated, and he is about the healthiest looking man we have. It has not been 
definitely decided by scientists whether the tuberculosis of the cow can be trans- 
mitted directly by contact to the human race. It is suspected that milk from 
tuberculous cows if fed to infants or even grown persons would transmit the disease. 

Q.—Would you recommend seeding timothy and alsike along with clover? 

A.—If you wanted the seeding for the next year I would use that pasture 
mixture like any other grain crop for feeding because you very seldom have a 
failure. 

Q.—How long after you had sown that crop would you turn the cows in? 

A.—It would depend on the weather, but the crop never should be allowed to 
come to a head. When it is six or seven inches high is the proper time to pasture 
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it. If you cut off any grain crop before it heads out it will start to grow again, 
but once it gets headed out it will never grow any more. 

Q.—Would alfalfa do as well? 

A.—We put two pounds of alfalfa seed in this permanent pasture mixture in 
1915 along with the spring grain crop, and there was quite a lot of alfalfa there 
this spring. Whether it would be satisfactory to pasture the alfalfa I do not know; 
I never tried it. 

Q.—I understood you to say that the milking machine was not as clean as hand 
milking? 

A.—It is not as cleanly as the best hand milking. 

Q.—Do you mean to infer that if they were both done under good conditions 
or under average conditions, the hand milking would be best. 

A.—As far as you can tell with a sediment test or with a strainer or any 
mechanical examination, the machine appears cleaner, but if you make a bacterio- 
logical examination, it invariably shows that the hand milking is the cleaner. I 
think you would get cleaner looking milk from the machine than from the hand 
milking, but from the bacteriological standpoint, the milking machine, on account 
of the different parts of the machine with which the milk comes in contact being 
hard to clean, shows a high bacteriological count as compared with hand milking. 

Q.—Would not that occur largely by reason of the solution the machine was 
kept in? 

A.—Yes, but even under the best conditions, in the machine milking, take it 
day after day, the bacteriological count is higher than with hand milking. 

Q.—I have heard inspectors claim that if all the milking was done by machinery 
the cheese would be of a lower character? | 

A.—He inferred that the machine milking was not as good as hand milking. 
When a machine is kept under the best conditions it is not as good as hand milking, 
and if the machine is not kept clean it is about the dirtiest thing you can possibly 
have. If it is not washed two or three times a week and kept in a proper antiseptic 
solution, you cannot have anything filthier than the milking machine for the pro- 
duction of milk. (Applause.) 


THE DAIRY FARMER IN 1917. 
Pror. H. H. Dean, ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH. 


I would like to congratulate this town on the fact that they have decided to 
have one single organization for the distribution of milk, and when I read that in 
the papers, I said to myself, “ That is a move in the right direction.” It indicates 
that old Oxford has the right idea, and instead of having seven or eight or ten men 
travelling over the same street peddling milk, one man will do all this work and 
save a great deal of expense in delivery. That is in line with all modern improve- 
ment in the dairy business. We do not want half a dozen men doing the work 
that could be done by one man. 

I would like to see the pasteurizing of milk insisted on, because we can never 
be sure whether our cows have tuberuculosis or not. There is no way of telling 
except by applying the tuberculine test, and if milk contains tuberculine germs and 
you drink it or your children drink it, there is great danger from that worst scourge 
to the human race, tuberculosis, Therefore, the only safe method is to pasteurize 
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the milk, and I am glad to see a city of the size of Woodstock taking up this question 
and providing for safe milk. : 

I would like to suggest at this time, after fifty years of this Association’s life, 
that the dairy farmer of Western Ontario should have a larger representation on 
the Board of Directors of the Western Ontario Dairymen’s Association than they 
have had in the past. I believe right here in this locality I could name two or 
three men who would be ornaments on the Board of Directors of the Western 
Dairymen’s Association. I believe the farmers will take a greater interest in the 
Western Dairymen’s Association if they were more strongly represented on the 
Board of Directors. I understand there is only one farmer at the present time on 
the Board and he told me he felt lonesome on that Board. I can understand how 
he would feel with all these big cheese and butter manufacturers and cheese and 
putter buyers who are driving their automobiles and who throw on considerable 
style, and I have no doubt he really does feel lonely on that Board, and I would 
offer this suggestion, that the Board of Directors for the coming fifty years—that 
is a long way ahead—have a strong representation of dairy farmers. I believe it 
would add to the strength of the Board and the good work that can be done by 
this Association. 

The dairy farmer of 1917 should aim to produce all the milk possible, for two 
reasons: There is a great shortage of milk the world over; and the price is likely 
to be the best on record. In support of this, allow me to quote from the 3ist 
Report of the International Market of Milk and Milk Products for third quarter, 
1916, which is published by the Swiss Agricultural Association, and based on 
reports from practically every dairy country of the world: “In all the more im- 
portant centres of supply there have been complaints of a diminished production. 
To this decrease were added the great requirements of the armies, and the increas- 
ing demand, on the part of the civil population, for milk and milk products owing 
to the high prices of other necessaries of life. During the coming months a sharp 
drop in the milk supply will have to be reckoned with, more particularly in the 
European centres of supply. It may be forecasted with tolerable certainty that the 
supply of milk products will not be maintained at such a level as will even approxi- 
mately suffice to satisfy the ever-increasing requirements. In most countries, 
therefore, further advances in the prices of milk and milk products are in prospect.” 

Looking-at the question from a world viewpoint, there is an almost certainty 
for paying prices for milk and milk products during 191%, whether the war con- 
tinues or closes suddenly. However, there is an element of danger in boosting 
prices too high for an essential food product. It tends to arouse the antagonism 
of consumers, who will try to boycott the food; and causes them to look for sub- 
stitutes which are cheaper. This is an undesirable condition from a dairyman’s 
point of view, as we desire to have the people consume dairy products in large 
quantities, believing that it is good for the dairy industry and also for the people 
who consume milk, butter and cheese. We favor maintaining the price of dairy 
products at a fair paying basis, avoiding extremes which are not good for either 
producer or consumer. 

What dairy farmers need to do more than anything else in 1917 and after, 1s 
to find out what it costs to produce a quart or 100 Ibs. of milk, a pound of butter 
or cheese, then after adding a fair margin for profit, they will be able to say our 
goods cost so much to produce, so much has been added for profit, the selling price 
is so much. ‘This is the method in other lines of manufacture. Why not in dairy- 
ing? There are many difficulties in the way of such a procedure, but it can be 
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done, and by co-operative effort farmers will be able to get “a square deal” in the 
marketing end of the business of farming. This does not mean combination in 
“restraint of trade,” or for the purpose of “boom prices,” but it is the only way to 
be assured of interest on the funds invested in farms and live stock, and fair pay 
for the labor of the farmer and his family. : 

Another common fallacy is the statement frequently made that because it takes 
more milk to make a pound of cheese or butter than it “used to,” farmers are not - 
making so much money as they once did. The old rule in cheese factory districts 
was “ one-pound-for-ten,” by which was meant, the cheese manufacturer agreed to 
make a pound of cheese for ten pounds of milk delivered, which, as a rule, he could 
not honestly do. However, that was the rule for a number of years. At the same 
time there was, and is yet, in some localities the “ standard” rule. By a 
“standard” is meant 3,000 lbs. milk, which is based on the supposed average pro- 
duction of a cow for the cheese factory season. According to these two rules an 
average cow would produce 300 lbs. cheese during the season. There are no exact 
figures to guide us, but we are safe in assuming that the average cheese factory 
cow in Western Ontario is now producing 4,000 lbs. milk per season, or the 
“ standard ” has been raised 1,000 Ibs. Even though it takes 1114 to 12 Ibs. milk to 
make a pound of cheese in these modern times, these “ average ” cows are producing 

348 to 333 lbs. cheese per cow as compared with the 300 lbs. cheese cow of the 
“good old days,” which some people are sighing for, and also for the times when 
“Tt didn’t take so much milk to make a pound of cheese as it does to-day.” The 
question of legislation with reference to “imitation butter,” or “oleo,” as it is 
commonly called, should be carefuily considered at the present time, when pressure 
is being brought to bear on the Federal authorities to allow “oleo” free entrance 
to the Canadian market. A leading American paper published in Chicago, the 
centre of the “oleo” trade in the United States, says that more imitation butter 
was made in that city during the months of October and November, 1916, than ever 
before in any two months. This looks as if the “oleo” manufacturers were pre- 
paring to not only supply large quantities of goods to home consumers, but also to 
flood the Canadian market with their imitation products. The high price of 
butter, in both Canada and the United States, is the immediate cause for the 
activity in “oleo” circles. Without going into details or a full argument of the 
merits and demerits of this competitor of pure butter, there are three good reasons 
for not admitting it to Canada: 

1. Experience proves that it cannot be go regulated as to be sold for what it is, 
and not as butter, which is fraudulent to the consumer. 

*. Every pound of oleo displaces a pound or more of good, pure butter, which - 
is detrimental to the dairy farmer’s business and to the creamery industry of 
Canada. . | 

3. The source of “oleo” is uncertain. Canada stands for pure food. But 
allowing that the source and sanitary conditions in oleo manufacture are all that 
could be desired, this imitation butter lacks the “ vital principle” found in butter, 
which is essential for the growth and maintenance of Canadians and of all peoples. 

Another question which should receive careful attention from dairy farmers 
during 1917, more particularly in cream-producing sections, is the quality of cream 
which is sold. Cream grading is much talked of. As soon as conditions are 
favorable, that portion of the Dairy Standards Act relating to the grading of cream, 
will, no doubt, be enforced. Dairy farmers and others need to bear in mind that 
three things, chiefly affect the grade of cream: flavor and cleanliness, acidity, and 
percentage of fat. First grade cream should be sweet and clean in flavor, have an 
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acidity of not over .2 per cent. for “ sweet,’ and not over .85, for churning, and 
test from 25 to 35 per cent. fat. In one of the monthly report sheets of a butter- 
maker applying for a Dairy School Diploma in 1916, the percentages of fat in the 
cream delivered during one month at his creamery varied from 9 to 52, which is a 
most unreasonable and unnecessary variation. Speed of the separator and per- 
centage of fat in the milk are the two chief causes of variation in the percentage 
of fat in the cream. . 

Farmers who sell cream should clearly understand the difference between “fat” 
and “butter,” and know what is meant by the term “over-run” and how these affect 
prices. A simple rule when calculating the butter equivalent of fat, as butter, is to 
add one-sixth or sixteen per cent. to the fat in milk, and one-fifth or twenty per 
cent. to the fat in cream. For example, if milk tests 3.5 per cent. fat, its butter 
equivalent or the pounds of butter per 100 lbs. of such milk is 3.5 + .58=4.08, or 
practically 4 lbs. In the case of cream testing 30 per cent. fat, 100 Ibs. of such 
cream will make 30-+-6=36 lbs. of butter. If fat be worth d50c. per lb., butter at 
42c. per Ib. is the equivalent price and slightly more. In case the manufacturer 
takes the “-overrun,” or excess of butter over fat for making the butter, he gets tn 
the foregoing case 6 lbs. butter, which at 40c. per pound is $2.40, at 45c., $2.70, 
and at 50c. per lb., $3.00; that is, the farmer pays for manufacturing 30 lbs. fat, 
8c., 9c., or 10c. per lb., according to the price of butter. 

At the present high prices for cream, butter and cheese, dairy farmers may 
very well ask that manufacturers and buyers should not be allowed to take all the 
fractions of a pound as has been the custom in the past. When milk and its pro- 
ducts were comparatively cheap it did not make so much difference, and farmers 
being of a generous nature, were willing to help the manufacturers and buyers by 
donating the fractions of a pound to help these struggling members of the dairy 
fraternity. But things have changed. Half a pound of cream, testing 30 per cent. 
fat, in seven deliveries, would equal a little over one pound of fat, which at present 
prices is worth 50 cents. Half a pound of butter on every box means 50 lbs. butter 
on 100 boxes, worth $20 to $25. Half a pound cf cheese on every box means 50 
‘Ibs. cheese -per 100 boxes, worth $10 to $12. We are not arguing for “close” 
weights, nor saying that there should be no allowance at all for “ spills” and 
shrinkage, but there is a tendency to exact too much in these times of close figuring 
on profits and high prices for all kinds of food products. 

Finally the dairy cow will help the farmer solve the labor problem by furnishing 
remunerative labor all the year round. On high priced land we ean see no other 
solution of the labor difficulties on farms. The dairy cow, combined with hogs, 
is the only animal which can be profitably kept on land worth more than one 
hundred dollars per acre. A wise dairy farmer combines the minimum of human 
labor with the maximum of profitable machine labor, and works in co-partnership 
with the cow and his fellow dairymen. 

These are some of the things dairy farmers should strive for in 1917. 


Mr. Joun Scorr: I would like to call attention to one suggestion Prof. Dean 
has made—that is that there should be a larger representation of the farmers on 
the Board of Directors. I do not think there is more than 10 per cent. of our 
membership composed of farmers; I am quite sure there is not 10 per cent. of the 
farmers on the membership roll. Each year we give a full session for the farmers 
and two for the manufacturers, and I would like to suggest that the farmers, as 
they go out from this session, join the Association. 

Mr. Manon, Woodstock: If it is in order, I would like to add a word or two 
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of commendation as to what Prof. Dean has said with respect to this organization. 
It has struck me for a number of years that it is too much in the hands of the 
cheese buyers and the cheesemakers. I have thought that in this day and age this 
great dairy industry should be represented more by the farmers. I have been im- 
pressed, in reading works published in the United States by the National Dairy 
Association, by the farmers that *were represented, and I have thought that if we 
had a convention along that line, it would be a good thing for the cheesemaker and 
the creamery man. We ought to have this Convention held at a place where we 
could have dairy cattle on exhibition, and I believe it could be worked out. It 
might necessitate meeting in some one town in this Province yearly where proper 
buildings could be provided, but I would like to see some advance made along this 
line. This Association has done great work in the past, but I think it is time 
now to broaden out and put it on bigger lines and give it a wider scope. 

Mr. J. N. Pacer: Prof. Dean made two statements that might bear a wrong 
inference. I am perhaps one of the oldest directors of the Western Dairymen’s 
Association of Ontario. I have been a director for twenty-five years, and during 
that time we have not had 10 per cent. of farmers on the membership of this Asso- 
ciation. ‘The farmers in the immediate neighborhood in which the Convention is 
held will attend, but we do not get 3 per cent. of the farmers to come a distance of 
#5 or 30 miles to attend the Convention. 

The other question of which I think a wrong impression might be drawn was 
with regard to weights. I am not a buyer of cheese and butter; I am a mannu- 
facturer, and so far as the extra weight is concerned, I do not consider I have ever 
given away anything that rightfully belonged to the farmers. In cheese we allow 
half pound up weight. These cheese are made for the export trade, and that has 
been the great aim of the Dairymen’s Association to educate our men to make 
export cheese. The market for that cheese is in the Old Land, and a cheese weigh- 
ing only half a pound extra does not weigh its full weight when it reaches the Old 
Country market. If I put up a 45 or 50 pound box of butter in prints, if I only 
allow 45 or 50 pounds, what would happen when the retailer came to sell that 
butter out? If he did not give good weight to the purchaser, he would come 
back at the manufacturer; and so in order to give good weight we must give half 
an ounce on every pound of butter, which means a pound to the box. We have to 
give that in order to give proper weight, and I do not think there is anything wrong 
in regard to what we have been doing up to the present time in the matter of 
weights. 


—____. 


EVENING SESSION. 
His Worship, W. 8. West, Mayor of Woodstock, and Mr. Hobson, President 
of the Board of Trade of Woodstock, each in brief addresses, welcomed the dele- 
gates of the Association to Woodstock and expressed the wish that Oxford County, 
the leading dairy county of Western Ontario, would again have the pleasure of 
entertaining the members of the Western Ontario Dairymen’s Association, 


ADDRESS. 
W. Bert Roapnovusse, Deputy MINIsTer ofr AGRICULTURE OF THE PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO. 


Let me first of all thank our worthy Chairman for his kindly expression of 
welcome to-night. 
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I would like, however, to express special pleasure at being permitted to be 
present at this particular year of the Association’s history, the 50th Anniversary of 
this Association. Fifty years of service and usefulness have gone by since this 
Association was organized, and it seems to me only fitting that the fiftieth anni- 
versary, the semi-centennial meeting of this Association should be held in this 
splendid County of Oxford, where the dairy industry found its birth in this official ~ 
way, and where, I need hardly tell you, it has attained its greatest and highest 
development in the years that have intervened. It is fitting that you should come 
back again to this county at this time, and as a somewhat young man myself and 
having to pay the homage which youth owes to age, it is fitting that you should 
give to it that tribute of respect and reverence which its history and its achieve- 
ment so rightly deserve. 

It is not my purpose, however inviting the subject might be, to indulge in 
retrospect. We live in the present and for the future with our pathway illuminated 
by the deeds and the lives that have gone before. We live in the most momentous 
time of all ages, a time when even the work of those who remain at home is digni- 
fied, and I might almost say hallowed by the heroism and sacrifice of those who 
suffer and endure upon the far distant battle-fields in our behalf. It is but fitting, 
therefore, meeting as we do under these circumstances, that we should turn our 
minds for a few minutes to the problems which confront us in the present in 
order to make ready for the development of the future. 

I understand that this has been one of the most prosperous years in the his- 
tory-of the dairy industry in this Province. “With you I rejoice in that prosperity, 
not alone, however, because of its more material aspect. I covet for Ontario all 
those things which are described as the refinements of rural life, but I appreciate 
the fact that all this refinement must have an economic basis, and so I congratulate 
you upon that prosperity because I believe it means the accomplishment and makes 
possible the realization of better stock, better silos, better roads, better schools, more 
contributions to the Patriotic Fund, more accomplishment along all these lines 
which make for better communities and a stronger nation. 

But I would not leave it there. It is said that because this prosperity is due — 
to a certain extent upon the war, that we live in a fool’s paradise, and that when 
conditions which have made this particular kind of prosperity possible have passed 
away, there will be a re-action and a different story to tell. It is true, as many of 
you may be aware, that during the past year Canada has shipped ten or twelve 
million pounds of butter to Great Britain, and to that splendid export trade, On- 
tario has made no small contribution. That is one of the outstanding facts which 
perhaps explains the prosperity, and also may have some bearing on the question 
of the high cost of living which we hear discussed so much to-day. Looking that 
fact in the face, we are bound to ask ourselves the question, “ What is to become 
of this production when the war is over and the markets to which we have been 
sending this steady stream are again subject to readjustment?” This question 
affects us particularly in this Province. For many years past this Province hag 
been sending the finished product of the farm, including the product of the cream- 
ery, to the Western Provinces, and some may think that when the stream of export 
to Great Britain has again subsided, we may resume the market which we had 
before the war. That is not entirely a sound conclusion, as is well known by those 
who are keeping in touch with the trend of the times, and have noticed the develop- 
ment along agricultural lines which has been taking place in the Western Provinces 
of Canada. I would bring to your attention this one significant fact, that on 
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October 24th, 1916, a carload of creamery - butter was shipped from Regina, 
Saskatchewan, made up of the products of the three Western Prairie Provinces, to 
Manchester, England. That is a significant fact, because if I am rightly informed, 
that is the first carload of butter which the Western Provinces have shipped to 
Great -Britain, and it, therefore, registers an epoch in their agricultural develop- 
ment. Its significance to us, however, is in the fact that there has taken place a 
development in the West which will enable the West to not only take care of its own 
needs, but also have something over and to spare for the export market. It 
is therefore incumbent upon us to look to the markets of Great Britain 
for future extension. When we take that point of view, we find that Great 
Britain imported before the war 75 per cent. of the butter which she consumed, 
and of that 75 per cent. imported, 61 per cent. came from sources outside the 
British Empire. That is a striking fact; it has been accounted for to some extent 
by geographical conditions. Denmark is famous for its dairy products, and has 
geographical advantages over the Province of Ontario, and in that way has con- 
tributed a great deal of that 61 per cent. of the imports of Great Britain from out- 
side the Empire. It is not, however, too much of a presumption to think that 
possibly when the re-adjustment takes place, there will still be an opportunity for 
the marketing of the products of this country, and not of Ontario alone, but of all 
the Provinces of Canada. We in Ontario must look first of all to the develop- 
ment of our own Province, but we should look at it also from a national standpoint, 
and we must rejoice in the progress and welfare of the other Provinces, and I say 
under brighter conditions, can we not look to that market which will, for many years 
to come, still be an outlet for a considerable portion of our products? The essential 
thing, I take it, is to be able to export large quantitites of a uniform quality, and 
only when we are able to meet that condition will we be able to look forward with 
confidence to the development along that line. 

That brings me to this question: Can the West beat the Province of Ontario 
in the manufacture of butter? I do not think so. I am aware that during the 
past two or three years at the Exhibition in Toronto, Ontario butter has not stood 
as high as we would like to have seen it. That may mean—no doubt does mean— 
that in that particular case, Ontario butter was not as good as its competitor, 
but I do not think that that conclusion can be fairly applied to the product of the 
Province of Ontario as a whole. It simply amounts to this, that Ontario in the 
development of her industry from its pioneer days of 50 years ago has developed 
along lines suitable to her own local trade. The Western Provinces, however, 
coming in at a later date with new conditions and proper supervision, have de- 
veloped on a basis suitable to the export trade, and that is a condition which we 
must study and which we must recognize, and if we are to look forward to the 
development along lines which I have indicated, I submit that we will have to 
do more than we have been doing in the past in the way of grading cream, in the 
first place, and grading butter in the second place, in order to realize the ideal of 
a large quantity of uniform quality. That is the problem before us at this par- 
ticular point. In the working out of that problem, a responsibility rests upon the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, and the Department is anxious to do what it 
can to work in co-operation with the producers, and in co-operation with the mak- 
ers, and in co-operation with those who have the marketing end in hand, to accom- 
plish the ideal which I have outlined. : 

I trust the deliberations of this important gathering which carries such great 
weight and has such influence, will bring nearer the day when we can look forward to 
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the realization of this particular ideal. Man does not live by butter alone, although 
if all we hear now a days is true, there are a great many people in Germany at the 
present time who would like to have a little more of that particular commodity 
than they have. However well we look forward to the future and make our plans 
in the future, let us not forget that the first and most important problem before 
us is the winning of the war, and anything we can do which will contribute to that 
should be done. In the agricultural industry we are in this happy position, that 
very often in planning for permanent development we are taking the shortest steps 
for the aiding of the winning of the war and the accomplishment of the ideals for 
which it is being waged. 

We are told that there are three things necessary in the winning of the war: 
men, munitions and foodstuffs, and it may be interesting for a moment or two to 
contrast the methods which have been adopted in working out these three dis- 
tinct lines of war activity. In the raising of the army in the first place, you are 
all familiar with the procedure. The Government takes hold and calls for re- 
cruits, and in Great Britain we have seen an army of one hundred thousand raised 
to an army of five million in less than two years. Similar illustrations might be 
drawn proportionately in Canada. In the matter of munitions, the Government 
in Great Britain likewise took hold of this matter, and in many cases took hold of 
factories, organizing them along the lines of production that was necessary, and 
to-day we have four thousand factories in Great Britain manufacturing shells, 
ninety-five per cent. of which never manufactured a shell before. We find also 
ninety arsenals manufacturing big guns where there were only eleven before the 
war. We find four million people employed in these activities, where only a few 
thousand were employed before the war, and this is largely through direct Goy- 
ernment control and organization. No so, however, when we come to the other 
aspect of the problem, the production and transportation of food-stuffs. That is an 
aspect which, as far as I have been able to learn, no Government has undertaken 
the responsibility of operating. That has to a very large extent been left in the 
same channels as before the war. By that I mean it has been recognized that the 
man who is on the land, who controls the land, and who owns the implements and 
has had experience to carry on the duties of developing and making available 
quantities of food stuffs has been left to work out the problem. The Government 
has laid before the people who owned the land and who owned the implements, the 
information as to the need, and they have relied upon their patriotism, plus the 
economic return, for accomplishing results which are so important to nations as 
well as individuals. There have been, however, certain steps taken in other lines 
in order to stimulate that production. In England, the Government has appointed 
local committees in the different districts throughout the country to co-operate 
with the farmers in production and in procuring seed and fertilizers, in conserving 
live-stock and also in extending the area of operation as far as possible. As many 
of you are aware, England has vast areas of undeveloped land. About ten years 
ago it was my privilege while in England to hear the late Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, then Prime Minister of Great Britain, deliver an address in which he pro- 
claimed the ideal that he desired, that the land of England should be more a 
treasure house for the poor than a pleasure ground for the rich. That phrase clung 
to my mind and impressed me. While that was a plank in the Government plat- 
form at that time, little was accomplished until the grim necessity of war forced 
upon the people conditions with which they were not confronted before, and mat- 
ters which they could not fully realize without that grim necessity; and now there 
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has been a greater effort than ever before to reclaim and turn under the plough 
large areas which in the past have been used largely for pleasure purposes. In 


this way England has endeavored to increase her supplies of food stuffs and the ~ 


matter of labour has been a considerable problem. There have been brought into 
use over fifty thousand women workers on the land. On the other hand, there 
have been taken away over three hundred and fifty thousand men. England is 
putting forth every effort to imerease and maintain the essential food stuffs for 
the maintenance of her people. 


Then let us turn just for a moment or two to France. I am glad to note the — 


arrival of Mr. Rowell, who during the past summer visited France, and will no 
doubt be able from his personal experience and observation to give you information 


as to how they are endeavouring to deal with these problems under the immediate — 


shadow of this great conflict. A great deal has been accomplished by France in 
the maintenance of her agricultural production. We are told that old men and 
women and children have been greatly supplemented by military organizations, and 
even right up to the trenches the work of cultivation has gone on. One case which 
directed my notice in reading of this was that of a section of a battalion, which 


with the expenditure of $50 for seed and implements, had secured a return of $600 | 
in vegetables and other products. So much encouraged have they been by that suc- 


cess, that this year they are going into raising poultry and pigs, and if the war 
continues much longer, I fancy they will soon be in the dairy business as well. 

hey have their own organization, and certain men are detailed to this duty, and 
the cultivation goes on right up to the trenches in the sections which have been 
evacuated by the population, as well as farther back where the population still 
earry on, as far as possible, their vocation of peaceful days. It is interesting to 
see how much has been accomplished in this way and how far organization can 
go to realize these results. ‘They are going further this year than in the past, and 
a law has recently been passed empowering the Mayor and Councils of Municipali- 
ties to see to it that every piece of vacant land is cultivated and utilized to the 
fullest possible extent. The Mayor is clothed with authority to take over any 
land which the owner is unable or unwilling to cultivate. It is not anticipated 
that there will be many who are unwilling but there will probably be many who 
are unable. and so it becomes the duty of the municipality to take over these areas 
and get machinery and cultivate the land and produce the crops which are essential 
for the maintenance of the population. Measures are also taken to conserve live- 


stock and to prevent the slaughter of breeding stock, to supply machinery where 


needed and in some cases to advance capital to the peasants where the lack of such 
capital is handicapping the fullest accomplishment of their agricultural production. 

All these things are interesting to us in this land. Although we cannot for- 
‘ get that there is a wide difference between their circumstances and ours. In this 
favoured land we are concerned largely with the question of how much surplus we 
ean export. In England, before the war they imported 56 per cent. of the food- 
stuffs consumed in the British Isles, and in France they imported a much smaller 
percentage, so you see the production of foodstuffs is a very essential matter to 
these countries, and next to catering to our own supply, it is important that we 
should put forth every effort in our power to produce as much as possible that we 
may send forward as much as possible to those who need it so badly. We must 
study and look at the measures which have been taken, and take into consideration 
the circumstances. and we can agree on this great truth that in war time the man 
who owns or controls land is acting in the truest and most real sense as a trustee 
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for the nation, and he owes it to the nation as well as to himself to see that every 
foot of land which he owns or controls is made to produce the maximum under the 
circumstances he finds himself in. I realize there are many difficulties in the way, 
but our difficulties are not to be compared to the Old World difficulties to which I 
have referred. 

T leave with you simply this one great truth that the ownership of land in 
war time is a trusteeship for the nation, and a realization of that truth will be an 
incentive to every one who has it in his power to do his best, whether it be by bet- 
ter seed, better stock, better methods, or by whatever means his particular circum- 
stances make possible. He should do everything in his power to see that he gives a 
good account of his stewardship, and that in this relationship he is able to render 
a service as he goes along, so as.to make the nation stronger in the days that are 
to come. . 


ADDRESS. 
N. W. Rowen, K.C., M.L.A., Toronto. 


I am very glad to have this opportunity of meeting with the members of the 
Western Ontario Dairymen’s Association, and as the member for this riding to 
join in the welcome which has already been extended to you on behalf of the city 
of Woodstock. I am sure you could not have chosen a more appropriate place for 
your meeting, for have you not come to the centre of the dairy industry when you 
come to Oxford County, and if the people of Ingersoll will pardon us, to the 
important part of Oxford County when you come to the city of Woodstock. 

May I congratulate you on the work of your Association. As one engaged 
in devoting some time to matters affecting the public interest of our country, one 
must recognize the increased value of work of Associations such as yours; particularly 
‘the work you do in improving the quality of the product and increasing the output 
of the Dairy industry in our part of the Province. Those who are engaged in that 
work are rendering real national service, not only at this time but at all times, for 
just to the extent to which you improve the quality and increase the output, are 
you enriching the nation and enabling it to carry its burden and discharge its 
responsibility, as well as providing an increase and more food stuffs for the people, 
and never in our history, as Mr. Roadhouse has already pointed out, was the ques- 
tion of food supply so important as at the present time. 

It seems almost increditable that over in the Motherland they dre not restrict- 
ing the amount of food which each individual is entitled to eat, and yet the food 
supply is becoming so important over there that they have had to appoint a Food 
Director, and the Government is taking measures to secure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of food among the people, and measures to limit the consumption. In 
the first address made by the Food Comptroller, Lord Devonport, in the House of 
Lords, he made this important statement: his first duty would be to ascertain the 
quantity of foodstuffs available and stocks visible. There were many unpatriotic 
people, he said, trying to get hold of supplies in excess of their wants, and he will 
so adjust the supplies coming into the country that everybody will have an equal 
chance to get a fair share, no more and no less. 

We are living away from the scene of action, and do not even know the hard- 
ships incidental to living in a country at war. Baron Devonport added that the 

eed; 
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general diminution in the consumption of staple food was necessary. At the present 
time this diminution can be brought about only by voluntary abstinence, but if 
voluntary abstinence is not sufficient it would be necessary to make abstinence com- 
pulsory. I only give you that official statement by the new Food Comptroller. to 
bring before your minds how important the question of food supply is in the Mother 
Country at the present time. 

It is still more important in France and Switzerland, and very much more 
important in Germany and Austria. This war has emphasized more than anything 
else in modern times how fundamental agriculture and the production of food is 
to the very life of the nation. Unless the farmer and the breeder are producing 
the nation starves, and defeat stares the nation in the face that has not an adequate 
supply of food. When Germany years ago considered her position and the pro- 
spects of the war to which her soldiers looked forward in the future, she saw that 
agriculture would be fundamental in that struggle, and not only from the stand- 
point of national prosperity but as a matter of military necessity, Germany more 
than twenty years ago undertook large schemes of co-operation between the Gov- 
ernment and the agricultural interests of Germany so as to gradually increase the 
output of the nation. They only have a limited territory. The Province of On- 
tario is very much larger than the whole German Empire. They have seventy 
million people to feed within their own country, and if Germany had been engaged 
in a war, with her seventy millions of people and with her food production of 
twenty years ago, Germany would have been starved out in the first year of the 
war. It has only been possible for Germany to continue warring up to this time 
because of the radical measures she took and has taken during the past twenty 
years to increase her agricultural production. 

While I was in England a report was prepared by the British Department of 
Agriculture, and has since been published, in which it is pointed out that if the 
production per acre in Germany of food products was not greater than the pro- 
duction in- Great Britain, Germany would have been starved out before this. It 
was by the marvelous increase in production by intensive cultivation that Germany 
was able to so wonderfully increase her agricultural output from the area in 
which she had been receiving a smaller output some few years ago. She 
did it by developing the agricultural education, by the developing of co-opera- 
tion in farm finance, by sowing improved grain, by improving her type of stock, 
and by the very large use of artificial fertilizers. One of the troubles of Germany 
to-day, owing to the stiffness of the blockade, is that she is only able to get in very 
little food supply, but owing to the system of improved agriculture which she had 
developed in her territory, given normal conditions, she will produce almost enough 
to feed her people under a rationing system, but her trouble to-day is she cannot 
get the fertilizers necessary to fertilize the soil in order to get the results 
which she has been getting in the past, and because of her inability to get fertili- 
zers, she is not able to get the food supply which she has been accustomed to in 
recent years. 

In Great Britain, they are now taking radical measures in order to meet the 
situation which faces them. Do we realize the fact that last year there was a short- 
age of approximately 25 per cent. of the wheat crop on the Northern Hemisphere? 
Taking all the countries together, the wheat production was 25 per cent. less than 
the preceding year, and if you take the Southern Hemisphere, it does not materi- 
ally improve the situation; and while the very large crop of the previous year will 


help out the situation, yet it is recognized iInat the coming year is going to be one 
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of the most critical in the history of England, as well as other countries in Europe, 
and in Great Britain they are adopting the measures which Mr. Roadhouse has 
so clearly pointed out. 


Let me draw your attention to one other fact. On one hand, Great Britain’s 
blockade of Germany is to prevent her from getting in the necessary supply to con- 
tinue the prosecution of the war, and on the ae Altes hand, Germany’s submarine 
policy is for the purpose of crippling Great Britain’s merchant marine, so that 
Great Britain cannot get in the food supply and the munitions which she has been 
in the habit of drawing during the past 214 years from the United States and other 
neutral’ countries, as well as from Canada and other British Dominions. By the 
continued pressure which the submarine warfare has exerted upon the British and 
neutral ships, they have certainly embarrassed Great Britain in the matter of get- 
ting in the necessary supply; 60 per cent. at least of the mercantile shipping of 
Great Britain is now required for military purposes for transport in connection with 
her army and navy, and when you take from the remaining 40 per cent., the 
losses due to submarines, you will see what an important leoteebion there has been 
in British shipping and in her capacity to transport food and other necessary sup- 
plies. 

I mention these things so that we may get in our mind’s eye, if possible, some- 
thing of the situation in the Motherland at the present time. There is not only 
this situation so far as food is concerned, but there is also the situation so 
far-as finance is concerned. Financially Great Britain is not only carrying the 
enormous financial burden of supporting her own army and providing them with 
the necesssary munitions and maintaining her navy, but she is largely financing 
her allies. Great Britain to-day is financing the foreign purchases of her allies. 
Great Britain has largely been financing the purchases in the Dominion. Happily 
we in Canada have passed from that stage, and we are more than paying our way 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, but what does it mean for the supplies pur- 
chased in the United States for Russia, for Italy and for France? Great Britain 
has not only to provide the money to pay for the purchases, but she has to borrow 
money to pay for these purchases, and to put up her own collateral to do it, with the 
result that by the 1st of August next, if the war continues that long, and there is 
every prospect that it will have to go on for a much longer time, Great Britain 
will have such a national debt that the annual interest charge at 5 per cent—and 
the interest charge will be more than 5 per cent.—the annual interest charge at 5 
per cert. will be £200,000,000 per year. Her annual interest charge by next 
August, growing out of this war, will be equal to the entire national income of 
Great Britain before the war. Take the income of Great Britain from all sources 
of taxation before the war and her interest on the debt incurred in the war will 
equal that. This year, Great Britain will raise from taxation on her own people 
£300,000,000 more than she raised the year before the war broke out. She raised 
£200,000,000 by way of taxation before the war broke out, and this year she will 
raise £500,000,000. Add to that 50 per cent. as compared with the taxation before, 
and notwithstanding all that taxation, she has incurred that enormous public debt. 
She can only go on purchasing in neutral countries food and munitions so long as 
she is able to pay in gold or able to get credit, and if the time should come that 
Great Britain could not pay in gold, or could not get credit in nettral markets, 
that time she must cease purchasing, and at that time, if her enemy was still strong 
and powerful, she would be unable to continue the struggle unless within our- 
selves or within our Dominions, she could get the necessary apples to carry on the 
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war. This is no fancifui picture. It is a matter of grave concern to the public 
men of Great Britain at the present time. 

What happened in the United States recently? Great Britain and France 
expected to place upon the American market short date treasury bills, as they called 
them, and raise a large sum of money to help pay for the supplies being purchased 
in the United States. ‘The American Central Reserve Board issued a statement 
discouraging the purchase of these foreign short date securities by the American 
people. What was the immediate effect of that statement? The immediate effect 
was that Great Britain and France had to withdraw from the market, or did with- 
draw from the American market these securities, and to that extent their credit 


was diminished in the American market. How long they will be able to maintain 
their credit in the American market, I cannot say, but they have got to put up col- 


lateral in the shape of American securities and other securities which were held by 
the British people. People that have stocks or bonds have been called upon to 
deposit them with the Government, and the Government deposited them as collateral 
security. There is not an unlimited reservoir of that kind, and to that extent the 
British credit has been diminished. 

Why do I emphasize this? For this reason: there will be greater demands 
this year that the Dominion should supply Great Britain with the things which she 
absolutely needs to continue this struggle—greater demands than there has ever 
been in her history. She will need more food from Canada than she has ever 
needed before. She will need more munitions from Canada than she has ever had 
before, and other things essential to her success in this struggle, and if there is one 
word I can say to the agricultural interests of this Province to-night, it is this, 
Produce, Produce, Produce. Every additional pound of food produced: in this 
country increases our chance of victory, and every patriotic citizen to the full meas- 
ure of his ability, whether it be on a garden plot or on 100 or 200 acres of land, 
should to the full limit of his capacity see that every ounce of food is produced. 


We have an unique situation, particularly in the agricultural possibilities of | 


this Province to render greater assistance to the Mother Country at this critical 
time, and the man who leaves land idle which might be cultivated and which might 
produce, is to that extent, diminishing Great Britain’s capacity to win this war, 
diminishing our capacity to win this war, for this is our war Just as much as Great 
Britain’s. I know the answers that will be made about the difficulties of labor, 
and I admit the difficulties are great, and I am sure every possible assistance that 
the Government organizations can give the agricultural interests should he given 
to assist in the question of labor. I am not now suggesting that we should follow 
the example of France or Great Britain, but let me tell you what France has done. 
I was in France this summer in the midst of harvesting, and there was not a young 
man or man of mature age to be seen anywhere as I travelled across France. When 
the war broke out in August, 1914, the Minister of Agriculture of France issued an 
appeal to the women of France. He said: “The men of France have been called 
to the colors to fight for the defence of your homes and your liberty, will not you, 
the women of France, gather the harvests and prepare the ground for the next sea- 
son’s crop so that your husbands and fathers and brothers when they return will find 
that their homes and farms have not been neglected?” At that time they thought 
the war would be over in the autumn and late fall of 1914, and the women of 
France gathered the harvest of 1914 and prepared the fields for the spring crop of 
1915. They sowed the crop of 1915 and they gathered the harvest of 1915, and 
they prepared the ground for 1916 and sowed the crop of 1916, and were gather- 
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ing the harvest of 1916 when I was there, and no doubt they have prepared the 
ground this fall, with the assistance of old men and boys, for the crops of next 
year. It is owing to the sacrifices and the service of the women of France, that 
France is able to be fed during this crisis. 

When I was in England I know the wives and daughters of Cabinet Ministers, 
swyomen from all ranks of society, were going out into the fields helping to gather 
in the harvest because men were not to be had, they were at the front. If not at 
the front, they were engaged in the manufacture of munitions or other useful things. 
We have not commenced to feel the burden of this war like the people of the Mother 
Land, except those who have relatives at the front. : 

We all know the financial condition of this country at the time war broke out; 
sve would not have been in as good a financial position were it not for the war. 

Do you mean to tell me that the people of our Empire can go through this 
Gethsemane of suffering and that many can sleep on and sleep on while others are 
suffering and sweating great drops of blood to pay for us, our homes and our 
liberty ? 

We must all awake to the magnitude of the crisis we are facing, and each in 
his place, every man and every woman, put forth every ounce of energy to help 
those who are struggling and dying for our defence. . 

I said this was Canada’s war. We have by voluntary action of our Federal 
Parliament, concurred in by all the members representing all shades of politics, 
joined in sending our troops to make war on the most powerful military nation of 
modern times. We cannot make war on Germany on any limited liability prin- 
ciple. Poor defenceless Belgium knows what it means to even deny Germany the 
right to cross her territory to attack her friends. Serbia and Roumania know what 
it means to make war on Germany. But for that wall of steel which our gallant 
men and the men of Britain and France have built up along the western front, and 
but for His Majesty’s navy, we in Canada would have known before this what 
making war on Germany means. We have committed ourselves deliberately to this 
great enterprize—I believe rightly committed ourselves. I believe we had no 
alternative in honor and in duty and we must be prepared to see it through. Great 
Britain thought that by sending 150,000 men to the aid of France and Russia, plus 
the British navy, with such financial assistance as she might give, they could handle 
the situation. But Britain soon found that she could not carry on war on the 
limited liability principle, and she has raised over four and a half million men. 
The struggle is waged on more than two thousand miles of front to-night and forty 
million men are engaged, and this is the critical hour of our history. Hf you forget 
everything else I have said let me come back again to this Produce, Produce, 
Produce! et next year, under Providence, mark the greatest production of food 
products of this Province. 

The Government has announced a campaign of thrift and economy. Some 
people think the farmers are economical enough already. But there is no doubt 
that every dollar we can properly save will help win the war. Great Britain will 
spend during this year hundreds of millions of dollars in this country, we can take 
care of the payment by thrift and economy. We have not commenced to save in 
this country as yet. In England they are not getting new suits of clothes and new 
dresses. They haven’t been having their lawns cut and they have not been having 
their flower beds attended to because the men are required for other work. I 
believe the people of this country are prepared to do everything that is necessary 
if the Government will only lead ahead and set them an example. We should not 
only do this for the reasons that I have mentioned, but we should do it for the 
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sake of our own gallant men who have gone to the front and who have given their 
lives in this great struggle. At no time last summer did they have sufficient re- 
inforcements in England to provide the necessary reinforcements at the front. 
The Fourth Division had to be broken up to provide reinforcements, and some of 
our regiments had to fight when only six and eight hundred strong and do the work 
of one thousand men. ‘They had to do that because there were not sufficient re- 
inforcements to meet the situation. When the Fourth Division went over in 
August, our gallant First Division was then expected to have a period of rest, but 
they found their rest in a march down to the Somme, and in that infernal conflict 
thousands of the men that marched down there laid down their lives for our liberty, 
and they got their rest under the soil of France. That is where our First Division 
got its rest, and the men of that Division are sleeping their last sleep by the 
hundreds under the soil of France. We have plenty of troops now in England to 
provide reinforcements for some months to come, and the situation I have men- 
tioned will not occur again for some few months, but unless we secure the necessary _ 
reinforcements in Canada to provide for the wastage during this coming summer, 
we will face that same situation again next fall. That is not right—it is not fair. 
We have asked these men to go to the front for the defence of Canada, and we 
should stand by them, and I believe we will because I believe the hearts of the 
people will respond to the needs of the hour and every man and woman in their 
places we will all do our duty. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is not a man or woman in the hall to-night whose very 
being has not been stirred by the magnificent addresses that we have listened to. 
I do not think I have ever listened to such an address as has been given by Mr. 
Rowell. There is no man or woman here to-night that can gainsay one word he has 
said. We must receive his message as being the truth, and it ought to be taken 
very seriously by every man here. I have not one word to say against the agri- 
cultural class because I believe they are the backbone of the country. But I do 
believe, and I believe more firmly to-night than ever, that we are not doing all we 
could do. We have not begun to do yet what perhaps we will be compelled to do. 
I trust the words Mr. Rowell has uttered will sink deep into the hearts of every 
man present and that you will leave this hall with a determination to do your very 
best for our beloved country. 


1917 LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS, WOODSTOCK DAIRY EXHIBITION. 


Section 1, September White Cheese. 


Sccre Score 
1. Jos. Skelton, Thorndale ....... 96.99 +. H. E. Donnelly, Straffordville 
2. C. J. Donnelly, Sarai 96.66 (won, om flavor) /2 2. osun eee 96.33 
3. Jno. Cuthbertson, Stratford 96.66 6. L. H. Schneider, Gads Hill..... 96.33 
4. Harold Hammond, Moorefield 7. Peter Callan, Woodstock (won 
UwOns ON avor). mes eee 96.33 On SHAY OF). \atiws cee re 96.16 
Section 2, September Colored Cheese. 
score Score 
1. H. W. Hamilton, Thedford..... 96.83 4. Wm. Lanyon, Aylmer ......... 96.16 
2. L. H. Schneider, Gads Hill.... 96.33 5. W. J. Jamieson, Dorchester.... 96.15 
3. C. J. Donnelly, Scottsville (won 6° HH. Youn, Listowel os oe 96. 
OTT AY ORE) tore ech eon 8 te 96.16 7. B. A, Holland, Verschoyle..... 95.99 
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Section 1, October White Cheese. 


Score Score 
1. Peter Callan, Woodstock ...... 96.83 4. W. J. Jamieson, Dorchester 

2. W. C. Loughin, Thamesford (Won on flavor) ..-+-.+--+++- 96.66 

EVV OTE ALAM OT Fos shavecer et We hare 96.66 5. Jno. Cuthbertson, Stratford.... 96.66 

3. H. Hammon, Morefield (Won 6. H. W. Hamilton, Te a ie 96.49 

RAL COM) Snore ohare aint eee Ae 96.66 7. E. M. Johnston, Innerkip.. 96.49 

Section 2, October Colored Cheese. 

Score Score 

1. Peter Callan, Woodstock ...... 96.00 4. Wm. Morse, Trowbridge. \ Tie 95.49 

2. E. M. Johnston, Innerkip ...... 95.99 5. W. BE. Brown, Brussels... 95.49 

3. C. J. Donnelly, Scottsville .... 95.83 6. H. Youn, Listowel ...--+--+:: 95.16 

7, F. C. Eastman, Arkona........ 95.08 

Section 1, 56-lb. box Winter Creamery Butter. 

core Score 

fPaneeAs Dennis, Strathroy wo. o.. 96.50 5. EK. M. Johnston, Innerkip ..... 94.82 

2. Jno. Cuthbertson, Stratford .... 96.49 6. Treleaven & Panton, Palmerston 94.49 

3. D. Doan, Southwold Station.... 96.16 7. W. J. Neeb, Tavistock .......- 94.33 
4. Geo. W. Phillips, Seaforth .... 95.32 

Section 2, Twenty 1-1b. Creamery Prints. 

Score Score 

Pere Ans Dennis, Strathroy | .:. 25, 95.99 5. H. A. Clark, Warwick..... \ : 94.49 

2. Geo. W. Phillips, Seaforth .... 95.15 6. Jno. Cuthbertson, Stratford ~'© 94.49 

8. H. M. Johnston, Innerkip...... 94.83 7. W. R. Pollock, Kerrwood ...... 94.32 
4. D. Doan, Southwold Station .. 94.66 

Section 1, 56-1b. box October Creamery Butter. 

Score Score 

1. W. R. Pollock, Kerrwood ...... 95.65 RoC, A. Davies Js0ndons ...c% 3.25 93.65 

DmrianAs Clark, WaATWICkK: vaio. «2 2% 94.65 6. Treleaven & Panton, Palmerston 93.28 

3. W. B. Dinwoodie, Belmont..... 94.15 7. D. Doan, Southwold Station... 93.07 
Wet teeVViISOD, FP Orest wives + os 93.82 

Section 1, Three Canadian Stilton Cheese. 
Score Score 
1. H. Hammond, Moorefield ..... 96.82 - 4. Garnet Bain, Lakeside (won on 
2. Peter Callan, Woodstock ...... 96.50 PAW OM tie + cle risen, foe meegeeer sees 96.16 
Set SY OUN, LAStOWE!] 056s ie oe es 96.49 5. H. E. Donnelly, Straffordville.. 96.16 
Section 2, Two Canadian Flat Cheese. 

Score Seore 

1. E. M. Johnston, Innerkip ...... 96.99 4. Wm, Lanyon; Aylmer’. ...2... 96.48 

oP WeeH brown, brussels: ......< 96.50 5. Wm. Morse, Trowbridge ...... 96.33 
2. Garnet Bain, Lakeside ........ 96.49 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


By the Heller & Merz Co., 22 Cliff Street, New York—C. Richardson & Co., St. 
Mary’s, Ont., Canadian Agents for Alderney Butter Color: $10.00 in cash—To the Butter- 
maker securing the highest score on butter exhibited in Class III., colored with Alderney 
Butter Color.—Jno. Cuthbertson, Stratford. 

$5.00 in cash—To the Buttermaker securing the second highest score on butter 
exhibited in Class III., colored with Alderney Butter Color.—D. Doan, Southwold 
Station. 


By C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s: $10.00 in cash—To the Buttermaker securing 
the highest score on butter exhibited in Class IV., colored with Alderney Butter Color.— 
R. W. Pollock, Kerrwood. 
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$5.00 in cash: To the Buttermaker securing the second highest seore on butter 
exhibited in Class IV., colored with Alderney Butter Color—H. A. Clark, Warwick. 


By the R. M. Ballantyne, Limited, Stratford, Ont., for D. H. Burrell & Co., Little 
Falis, N.Y., manufacturers of Chr. Hansen’s Rennet Extract and Color: One four-bottle 
facile Babcock Milk Tester—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest seore on Septem- 
ber White Cheese, Class I., Section 1—Jos. Skelton, Thorndale. 

One casé of Hansen’s Cheese Color—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score 
on October Colored Cheese, Class II., Section 2.—Peter Callan, Woodstock. 


By C. H. Slawson & Co., Ingersoll, for D. H. Burrell & Co., Little Falls, N.Y., manu- 
faciturers of Chr. Hansen’s Rennet Extract and Color: One case of Hansen’s Cheese 
Color—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on September Colored Cheese, 
Class I., Section 2—L. H. Schneider, Gads Hill. 

One Four-bottle Facile Babcock Milk Tester—To the Cheesemaker securing the 
highest score on October White Cheese, Class II., Section 1.—Peter Callan, Woodstock. 


By the J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., manufacturers of Wyandotte Dairymen’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser: One finest quality Gentlemen’s Silk Umbrella—To the Cheese- 
maker-who is a regular and exclusive user of Wyandotte Dairymen’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser, having the best finished and most stylish looking cheese on exhibition.—C. J. 
Donnelly, Scottsville. 

One finest quality Gentleman’s Silk Umbrella—To the Buttermaker who is a regular 
and exclusive user of Wyandotte Dairymen’s Cleaner and Cleanser, having the neatest 
and most attractive exhibit of butter—W. B. Dinwoodie, Belmont. 


Note.—All exhibits (except Stilton and flat Cheese) are eligible for these two 
special prizes. 


By the Canadian Salt Co., Windsor, Ont.,. E. G. Henderson, Manager: $25.00 in cash 
—To the Cheesemakers securing the highest scores on cheese (except flats and Stiltons) 
exhibited in any class. To be divided as follows: 1st, $10; 2nd, $8; 3rd, $7—1st—Jos. 
Skelton, Thorndale; Tie for 2nd—H. W. Hamilton, Stratford; P. Callan, Woodstock. 

$25.00 in cash—To the Buttermakers securing the highest score on butter exhibited 
in any class. To be divided as follows: ist, $10; 2nd, $8; 3rd, $7—1—R. A. Dennis, 
Strathroy; 2—Jno. Cuthbertson, Stratford; 3—D. Doan, Southwold Station. 


By the Western Salt Co., Courtright, Ont., N. A. Leach, Manager: One barrel Purity 
Cheese Salt—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on September White 
Cheese, Class I., Section 1.—Jos. Skelton, Thorndale. ; 

One barrel Purity Cheese Salt—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on 
October Colored Cheese, Class II., Section 2—P. Callan, Woodstock. 

One barrel Purity Dairy Salt—To the Buttermaker securing the highest score on 
fifty-six-pound box Creamery Butter, Class III. or IV., Section 1—R. A. Dennis, Strathroy. 

One barrel Purity Dairy Salt—To the Buttermaker securing the highest score on 
twenty one-pound Creamery Prints, Class III., Section 2.—R. A. Dennis, Strathroy. 

Note.—No special butter or cheese required. 


By the DeLaval Dairy Supply Company, Limited, Peterborough, Canada: A Silver 
Cup—To the Buttermaker securing the highest score on butter made during the month 
of October from collected cream, Class IV., Section 1—W. R. Pollock, Kerrwood., 

Note.—No special butter required. 


By the W. A. Drummond & Co., Toronto: $10.00 in cash—To the Buttermaker 
securing the highest score on 56-Ilb. box Butter made from collected cream pasteurized 
and properly ripened, Class III., Section i, or Class IV., Section 1.—W. R. Pollock, 
Kerrwood. 


Note.—No special butter required. 


By the Imperial Bank of Canada: A Silver Cup—To become the property of the 
Cheesemaker securing the highest total score, three times, or twice in succession, on 
two cheese; one cheese either white or colored, exhibited in Class I., and one cheese 
either white or colored, exhibited in Class II. In awarding this cup the scores of the 
two cheese securing the highest’ score in Classes I. and II. (belonging to the same 
exhibitor) will be added. In case of a tie, settlement is to be left with the judges. 
Won in 1910 by J. E. Stedeibauer; won in 1911 by R. A. Thompson; won in 1912 by 
D. Menzies;; won in 1913 by R. E. Hastings; won in 1914 by Mrs. O. Cuckow; won in 
1915 by J. K. Brown; won in 1916 by P. Callan—H. W. Hamilton, Thedford, Ont. 

Note.—No special cheese required. 
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By the Toronto Produce Exchange: A Silver Cup—To become the property of the 
exhibitor of butter (except 1-lb. prints) at the Winter Dairy Exhibition who shall 
receive the highest score three times or twice in suecession.—R. A. Dennis, Strathroy. 


Note.—Cheese without a bandage shall be considered unfinished, and shall be 
gcored off for finish accordingly. 

Cheese on exhibition may be paraffined. 

All one-pound print butter on exhibition must be wrapped in plain wrappers. 

All October butter must be sent to London Cold Storage by November 11th. 


REPORT OF CHIEF DAIRY INSTRUCTOR AND SANITARY INSPECTOR, 
1916. 


FRANK HeirRNS, LONDON. 


I beg to submit my Tenth Annual Report. Very little change was made in 
the work of dairy instruction from that of previous years. The usual Short Course 
held in April at the 0.A.C. was attended by the instructors and much appreciated. 


CHeEss INSTRUCTION REPORT. 


Curese Facrories.—One hundred and fifty cheese factories received 354 
full day visits and 488 call visits by the 5 cheese instructors. 

Mitk Suprry.—Eleven thousand six hundred and eighty-five patrons (573 
more than 1915) supplied milk to the cheese factories. The estimated average 
per cent. fat in the milk for the season was 3.37, (slightly less than 1915). The 
average per cent. loss of fat in the whey was twenty-three one hundredths. One 
hundred and forty-nine patrons were visited. 

Quantity or CrErse.—The output of cheese for 1915 amounted to 32,149,561 
pounds, which is 11,140,496 pounds more than in 1914. 

AvERAGE YIELD AND Prick.—The average pounds of milk required to make 
one pound of cheese in 1915 was 11.06. The average price per pound of cheese was 
fifteen and eighteen one-hundredths cents. This 1s five one-hundredths less pounds 
of milk required to make one pound of cheese and one and sixty eight one- 
hundredths cents greater average price than in 1914. The prices realized in 1916 
are the highest on record and will average approximately 18 cents per pound. 

QuaLiry or CuEEse.—The cheese up to the end of June was very fine. During 
July and part of August there were times when it was very hard in some cases, 
chiefly owing to the extreme warm weather, to keep up the quality. In addition 
to these difficulties a temporary shortage of cheese boxes developed in one section, 
making it necessary to hold cheese for a considerable time in curing rooms, many of 
which are not properly constructed to keep the temperature at a point where injury 
to the flavor and texture of the cheese does not result. Fortunately there was an 
advancing market which prevented, to some extent, actual loss, but the quality and 
yield suffered materially under these conditions. | 

There were severa! other problems to contend with, among others, the decreased 
rennet supply. Western Ontario was, however, in a more favorable position on this 
point than were some sections of the Province. 

The fall cheese were fine, and taking everything into consideration the quality 
for the season was maintained remarkably well. 
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There is every probability that the box problem will, by next season, be solved 
so far as quantity is concerned and substitutes for rennet will be placed on the 
market, thus relieving anxiety on this point. We wish, however, to point out the 
necessity for cheesemakers to exercise every precaution in purchasing unknown 
brands of rennet or rennet substitutes. The Federal and Provincial Dairy Depart- 
ments have done and will do everything possible to determine by repeated experi- 
ment the usefulness of these substitutes. "Pure commercial rennet used in proper 
proportions will, no doubt, give the best satisfaction, but indications point to a 
decreased rennet supply and substitutes will have to be resorted to more extensively 
than was the case last year. 

Owing to the advance in cost of factory supplies, many’ cheesemakers who 
attempted to manufacture cheese at former prevailing prices, found it could be 
done only at a loss and to their credit the patrons came forward and readily agreed 
to bear part of the increased expenditure. A readjustment of manufacturing 
charges appears to be necessary to meet the changed conditions. 

MILk Seprmenr Test.—Seven thousand four hundred and fifty-six sediment 
tests were made. Approximately 48 per cent. of the samples indicated too much 
sediment. 

A card similar to the copy shown on page 107 was used, on which the “ disc,” 
showing the amount of sediment in the milk sent by each patron was placed and 
mailed when necessary. The results are encouraging. 

Icr Coon Curine Room.—Sixteen factories have ice cool curing rooms. 

Wuey Burter.—Three factories made whey butter. 

PASTEURIZING THE WHEY.—Seventy-two factories pasteurized the whey and 
six factories fed the whey at the factories. 

Pay By Trust.—Twenty-two factories paid by test, adding two per cent. to the 
fat reading. 

New Mitx Cans.—One thousand one hundred and fifty-one new milk cans 
were purchased and one hundred and seven cans were condemned as unfit for use. 

Septic TANK.—Thirteen factories have septic tanks for disposal of wash 
water, and these, with one or two exceptions, are working satisfactorily. 

SANITARY CONDITION.—One hundred and twenty-seven factories are reported 
in good sanitary condition. The others are only fair; a few are in very poor con- 
dition and must be improved before opening next season. Several factories that 
were in poor sanitary condition in 1915 have been put in very good shape. 

PRosEcUTIONS.—Forty-three patrons pleaded guilty before a magistrate to 
delivering deteriorated milk to cheese factories. Fines from ten to fifty dollars 
were imposed. 

ANNUAL AND District MEETINGS.—From November Ist, 1915, to October 
dist, 1916, 73 factory meetings were attended by the instructors and myself. Total 
attendance 3,491. 

EXPENDITURE FoR IMPROVEMENTS.—The total expenditure for factory im- 
provements amount to $26,540. 
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Ontario Department of Agriculture 


DAIRY BRANCH 


Bea peieh gale en ANE De Seer LG 
Dear Patron: 
This card is sent to you with the 
[SPACE FOR] desire to indicate clearly the detects in 
your milk, and to offer brief suggestions 
for remedying these defects, in order 
that yourself, the maker and other 
patrons may mutually benefit and the 


The above disc shows the amount of sediment con- quality of cheese may be kept up to 
tained in a pint of your milk sent to the factoryto- standard. 


day. 
Care is necessary to avoid dirt getting into the REMARKS: 
milk. Dirt is one of the chief causes of bad flavors 
d taints in the cheese. 
A el ae ala (SOS OPER en ee es ......Lecal Instructor 
The Milk delivered in your name to the factory on............... 19 
was e ° e ° e e e e e e O° 64'0. 1 O18: “8 Oe e . e . . e e e e e e s . . . s e . «ee Orr O80! "O's . . s . and not in ‘proper 


condition to make finest cheese. Please note suggestions following : 


MILK DEFECTS PREVENTION 
SOUR.OR (a) Cool the night’s milk to 65 degrees F. or under, by placing the cans in 
OVER-RIPE 


a tank of cold water immediately after milking. 


(b) Scald all cans and other utensils with boiling water after washing. 


GASSY OR (a) Keep out of the milk, hairs, bits of straw, particles of manure and 
ee other dirt. Do not keep milk where it will absorb odors. 


(b) Prevent cows from Drinking or Wading in BAD water. Discard 
rusty cans. Cool as above. 


STABLE FLAVOR (a) Keep stable and cows Clean. Remove milk from stable as soon as 
milked. Cool as above. 


FOOD FLAVOR (a) Do Not feed turnips or other highly flavored food. Cool as above. 


“KEEP MILK CLEAN AND COLD” (See over) 
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CREAMERY Insrrucrion Rerort, 1917. 


One hundred and twenty-nine creameries and 76 cream buying stations were 
visited by the three creamery instructors. Six new creameries were opened and 
two closed. Butter prices for the past season were the highest on record; estimates 
indicate a decrease of about fifteen per cent. from the output of 1915. 

Quantity ok Burrer.—In 1915 Western Ontario creameries produced 21,- 
022,761 pounds of butter. About one-third of the cream to make the 3 mullion 
pounds of butter turned out by the Toronto creameries was produced in Eastern 
Ontario. Including 847,481 pounds of winter butter produced by the cheese 
factories we have a total production of 21,870,242 pounds of butter. This is an 
increase over 1914 of 1,754,038 pounds, instead of a decrease as was anticipated in 
the fall of 1915 before the actual returns were obtained. 

QuaLiry or Burrer.—The early output, continuing up to the end of June, was 
exceptionally fine quality. When the warm weather developed into a long period 
the quality, in many cases, fell off, owing chiefly to a lack of proper cooling of the 
cream’ by some of the producers. It was a fact, however, that a number of 
creameries, according to our market reports, maintained a high quality throughout 
the season. This indicates that the quality can be kept up during the warm season 
if proper precautions are taken by the producer, the creamery men and the trans- 
portation companies. } 

Parrons.—Thirty-eight thousand five hundred and thirty-four patrons sup- 
plied cream to the creameries. 

AVERAGE PER CENT, FAT IN THE CREAM.— 28.97. 

CREAMERY Visits.—Three hundred and fifty-three full day visits and sixty 
call visits were made to the creameries and forty-six special call visits to the cream 
buying stations. 

Moisturr 1N Burrer.—The average moisture content of five hundred and 
seventy-four samples of butter was 14.73 per cent.; a proportion of these tests was 
made at each creamery; thirty-six samples contained over 16 per cent. moisture 
and were taken from twenty-one creameries. 

Satt.—The average salt used and retained in the butter according to four 
hundred and sixty-four tests made was 5.28 per cent. and 3.2 per cent., respectively. 

Testing. CREAM.—Sixty-two creameries used the metric scale for weighing 
cream samples for testing. Two creameries only used the oil test. 

PASTEURIZATION.—T' wenty-five creameries pasteurized the cream, all or a part 
of the time. ! 

CooLer.—Sixty-three creameries used the cooler. 

CuLTurE.—Eighteen creameries used pure culture. Me 

GRADING.—Five creameries are grading the cream for churning. 

SewacE Disposau.—Twenty creameries have septic tanks for disposal of 
sewage. 

How Cream 1s CoLLecTED.—Sixty-one creameries collect in individual cans; 
fifty-four in large and jacketed cans; fourteen in cream tanks. 

SroraAGE.—Forty-two degrees average temperature of storage. 

EXPENDITURE.—Six new creameries were built at an estimated cost of $29,- 
700.00 and $103,598.00 was spent on general improvements, making a total ex- 
penditure of $133,298.00. Several creameries intend to improve their present 
plant this year. 

ANNUAL Disrrictr MEETING AT GUELPH.—This meeting, held on December 
5th last, was the largest attended of any previous meeting. Many important 
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questions of vital interest to the dairy industry were discussed, including the 
Dairy Standards Act, the commercial grading of cream and butter, experiments 
with rennet substitutes in buttermaking and with fermented milk. Two im- 
portant resolutions were passed: (1) Requesting the Federal Government,to main- 
tain the present restrictions against the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine in 
Canada. (2) That all milk Sal wholesale in Ontario be sold subject to the test 
in accordance with the Dairy Standards Act. 

Many of the creamery men present expressed appreciation of the plans out- 
lined for the commercial grading of butter and standards for cream grading were 
discussed. 

One of the objections frequently raised in connection with the grading of 
cream is, that where the cream is not collected in individual cans it would be diff- 
cult to grade. With a view to securing some information on this point the three 
creamery instructors conducted some experiments during the months of July and 
August, the results of which throw some light on this problem. ‘The work will be 
repeated again this season at other creameries and with other buttermakers. 

In carrying out these experiments the instructors accompanied the cream 
haulers over certain cream routes, took notes of, and graded the various lots of 
cream supplied by the producers, according to a standard previously agreed upon. 
Samples of the cream were taken by the hauler in the usual way, using the ordinary 
sample bottles. No special precautions were taken to change the usual methods of 
handling the samples during this time, the samples were under the average con- 
ditions and exposed to the average temperature. 

On arrival at the creamery these samples of cream were graded directly from 
the sample bottles by the buttermakers and instructors without referring to the 
previous grade of the cream made by the instructors at the farm. ‘Two chief points 
were in view, (1) How many of the samples would be placed at the creamery by the 
instructor in the same grade in which the cream was placed at the farm. (2) 
Would the buttermaker’s grade of the samples agree with the grading of the in- 
structor at the farm and at the creamery. 

240 lots of cream were graded. 

162 lots graded first. 

67 lots graded second. 
11 lots graded third. 
7 lots should have been rejected at the farm as not fit for third grade. 


Practically 90 per cent. of the samples were placed at the creamery in the 
same grade by the buttermaker and instructor in which the cream was placed or 
graded at the farm. 

In 85 per cent. of the samples the buttermaker’s ede agreed with that of the 
instructor. 


The conclusion drawn from these experiments were that: 


(1) If reasonable precautions are taken in keeping the sample bottles clean 
and also cool during transit until arrival at the creamery, there is every reason 
to believe that under Ontario conditions, the grading might be done Chee enough 
by sample, for all practical purposes. 

(2) The buttermakers who assisted in this work placed the samples of cream, 
with few exceptions, in the same grade as the instructor. 


Where the cream is received at the creamery in individual cans grading should 
be a much less difficult problem. 
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A summary of the experiments revealed the following relation between the 
grade of the cream, average temperature and percentage of fat: 


Average Temperature of all Samples 


it Grade 


Average per cent. Fat in all Samples 


BO See foe SCT Lia ee 65.3 degrees PSE GEadG 44 sicko ce a Sab e os Hee ee oe DUR ALLICD 
OIA AU Etec ack tok ke tieiaaie wales 68.1 degrees AN GTAUB CE. Tee ela ens «vara caren 27.6 % 
PL GEAULE Sis tetas sigs eae 73 degrees Srd; Gradeiep see oho os eed oaRee 25.1 % 
SUMMARY OF CREAMERY REPORT, 1916. 
Instructors. 
| McMillan. | J. B. Smith. fe Rickwood. Total 
NowGreameries Visited w200s wv. ss Gvielewee ss 46 44 39 129 
POE LEU VLEs GLI OLS ss sete ew niin Save vant civic cis de telidies o Oubeiseds 76 
PUOMO IAAL ONG a ovata too elt cca es ou chet cn as 15 ,603 T1301 | 11,080 88 5384 
Pounds Oe OUtter nade ull Gat es cance wee c she « attic Re otic ee ete AES ws eke ee as 21,870,242 
COCA Ee rk, hoo als ein tetehs septa viela de Wai era's. sie fale vere \elorel Qi wa wake ote slog © Sie en a6 1,754,138 
POMEL UAV EVISI LS: . sik oes coe cas tiers see ad 119 112 122 353 
PRCA IIEVISIUG) ce. ones eee eer ore wes ce ais 14 | 21 61 96 
POPE DLT OUSAY ISI bCCLw soo. oo a ld ania eie’s valea eiticd 134 | 75 25 234 
Average per cent. fat in cream ...........| 27.93 28.5 30.5 28.97 
No. tests made for moisture in butter.....' 237 180 | ns 574 
Average per cent. moisture..........ee008) Lash eee 15.68 14.73 
No. samples showing over 16% moisture... 9 | 12 17 3 
No. creameries these samples taken fromn.. if | 6 8 21 
No. of tests made for salt in butter.......) 231 100 133 464 
Average per cent. salt used ........ 2.0022! 4.89 | bi 5.46 5.28 
Average per cent. salt left in butter ......) Bae Bo 4.1 aoe 
No. of Creameries Cream Collecting....... 46 43 34 123 
og Separator .........eeeel eee sense ees | ] 5 6 
i 48 using Babcock test...... 44 44 39 127 
sit ty (Vile Lesiarccit. sence 2 each AA hin th GA GR et Pee Z 
nf iy ** Scales (Metric) 3 20 19 62 
cs a ae IDCULG yale ticles 20 24 20 64 
oie a meme OOLOE LO. carcttat eats 23 22 18 63 
ee ES Come Pastenrizer: cic 12 3 10 25 
¥S fii Loo Cultures.cre okt ue 7 | 2 9 18 
He why eS TAC INGO Lee Ol acl niiesies chee Fe k 3 2 5 
aa “se having poor water supply | 
CADLCS Saree eaters kee abet cas 2 4 6 
on a using septic for sewage. 4 4 12 20 
Average temperature of storage........... 44 38 46 42 
Ureameries sos. veces (3) (0) (3) 
Expenditure < General ................6.. STS TOO ROOM ntcace-eoe > $18,000 00) $29,700 00 
Improvements...<......... 46,478 00' $30,000 00; 27,120 00) 103,598 CO 
(fotalsieestGeveene Pr ene Ue ald vin es $58,178 09 $30,600 00) $45,120 00| $183,298 00 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE USE OF RENNET SUBSTITUTES FOR 
CHEESEMAKING. 


T. J. McKinney, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


I will give a brief summary of the experiments carried on with rennet sub- 
stitutes at the Dairy Department of the Ontario Agricultural College, during the 


past summer. 
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HoME-MADE RENNET VS. HANSEN’S. 


The home-made rennet was prepared by cutting one rennet into pieces and 
putting it to soak in one-half gallon of salt water for at least four days, during 
which it was pounded or squeezed as often as possible; then it was strained through 
cheesecloth and used at the rate of five pounds to one thousand pounds of milk. 
There were three experiments conducted by dividing the milk evenly between two 
vats, using three ounces of Hansen’s rennet to one thousand pounds of milk in 
one vat, and the home-made rennet in the other. ‘The average acidity at the time 
of setting was .19 per cent. ‘The home-made rennet required an average of ten 
minutes longer for coagulating the milk than did Hansen’s rennet. The average 
percentage of fat in the whey was for Hansen’s, .223; for the home-made, .266 
per cent. 

The cheese per one thousand pounds of milk for Hansen’s was, 87.33 Ibs.; for 
home-made rennet, 86.93 lbs. The average score of cheese for Hansen’s was 89.20 
and for home-made rennet 89.10. We held two lots of those cheese for two months 
for the second scoring. The average score for Hansen’s was 88.25, and for the 
home-made 88.50. One drawback found with the home-made rennet was, they 
could not all be got of the same strength. 

2. To some of the home-made rennet we added from 1% to 1 per cent. of acetic 
acid as a preservative, and also to see the effect on coagulation. Some of this 
rennet was held for six weeks; we could not detect any bad flavors, it being then 
as nice as when made. The acidity of the milk at setting was similar in both vats. 
Hansen’s rennet required an average of 24.28 minutes to coagulate the milk; the 
home-made required an average of 23.72 minutes. Hansen’s rennet produced per 
1,000 lbs. of milk 88.67 lbs. of cheese, and the home-made rennet 87.97 lbs. of 
cheese. The loss of fat in the whey from Hansen’s averaged .224 per cent., and 
from home-made .257 per cent. The average score of the cheese made with 
Hansen’s rennet was 89.98 and for the home-made rennet lots 88.98. 

3. Seven experiments were made with home-made rennet to which was added 
from 14 to 1 per cent. of hydrochloric acid in comparison with Hansen’s rennet. 
The milk was the same in both vats and handled with the same acid throughout 
the making. Hansen’s rennet required an average of 22.28 minutes to coagulate 
the vat of milk and the home-made required an average of 34 minutes. The yield 
of cheese per 1,000 lbs. of milk for Hansen’s rennet was 87.97 lbs. of cheese; for 
home-made rennet 86.51 lbs. The average score of cheese for Hansen’s lots was 
89.73, and for home-made rennet lots 89.35. We held one lot of those cheese for 
five weeks. (The score was the same at first scoring, but at the second scoring the 
home-made scored 1 point higher than did the cheese made with Hansen’s.) We 
held some of this rennet for six weeks without any bad results. We made cheese 
from some of this rennet held for four weeks which gave the best results in any of 
the seven experiments. 


PEPSIN vs. RENNET, 


We conducted eighteen experiments by using 3 ounces of Hansen’s rennet to 
1,000 lbs. of milk in B vat, and in C vat we used 14 ounce of pepsin dissolved in 
8 ounces of pure water to 1,000 Ibs. of milk. We divided the milk evenly between 
the two vats. The average acidity at the time of setting was .18 per cent. in both 
vats. Hansen’s rennet required an average of 28 minutes to coagulate the milk, 
the pepsin required an average of 37.77 minutes. The average loss of fat in the 
whey for Hansen’s was .25 per cent. and for the pepsin .3827 per cent. The yield 
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of cheese for Hansen’s rennet per 1,000 Ibs. of milk was 91.96 lbs.; for pepsin 
89.79 lbs. The average score of the cheese for Hansen’s 90.59 and for pepsin 
89.70. We held two lots of those cheese for six weeks for second scoring. ‘The 
average score for Hansen’s rennet for the first scoring was 90.5, for the second 
scoring 91.0, for pepsin for the first scoring 90.25 and for the second scoring 90.125. 
It would be better to use a stronger solution of pepsin. 


PEPSIN AND RENNET VS. RENNET. 


Four experiments were made using 3 ozs. of Hansen’s rennet to 1,000 Ibs. 
of milk in B vat compared with using 14 ozs. of Hansen’s rennet and 14 02. 
of pepsin dissolved in 8 02s. of pure water to 1,000 Ibs. of milk in C vat. The 
acidity at setting averaged .155 per cent. in both vats. Hansen’s rennet required 
an average of 22.75 minutes to coagulate the milk, and the pepsin and rennet re- 
quired an average of 17.50 minutes to coagulate the milk. The average loss of fat 
in the whey from Hansen’s rennet was 252 per cent. and from pepsin and rennet 
.23 per cent. The yield of cheese for the rennet was 87.24 Ibs. of cheese per 1,000 
lbs. of milk and for the pepsin and rennet 88.77 Ibs. of cheese per 1,000 lbs. of 
milk. The average score of cheese for the rennet was 90.10 and for rennet and 
pepsin 89.60. We did not score auy of those lots of cheese the second time. 

There were five experiments conducted by using 3 ozs. of Hansen’s rennet to 
1,000 lbs. of milk in B vat; in ( vats were used 11% ozs. of Hansen’s rennet and 
Ve oz. of pepsin dissolved in 8 02s. of pure water per 1,000 lbs. of milk. The 
acidity at the time of setting was the same in both B and C vats, being .182 per 
cent. Hansen’s rennet required an average of 27.6 minutes coagulating the milk; 
the rennet and pepsin, an average of 28.2 minutes coagulating. The average loss 
of fat in the whey from the rennet alone was .208 per cent. and from rennet and 
pepsin was .296 per cent. ‘The yield of cheese by using the rennet alone was 86.09 
lbs. of cheese per 1,000 Ibs. of milk and from the rennet and pepsin 85.76 Ibs. of 
cheese per 1,000 lbs. off milk. The average score of the cheese made with the 
rennet alone was 89.40; and for the rennet and pepsin lots, 89.48. We held one 
lot of those cheese for two months for second scoring. The score for Hansen’s 
rennet for the first scoring was 89 and for the second scoring was 88.5. The score 
for the rennet and pepsin for first scoring was 88.9 and for the second scoring 88. 
This test seems to give the best results and did not take as much pepsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS TESTS. 


We conducted one experiment by using 3 ozs. of Hansen’s rennet to 1,000 lbs. 
of milk in B vat and in C vat we used 11% ozs. of Hansen’s rennet to 1,000 lbs. of 
milk also 5 drams of hydrochloric acid. The one with half the usual quantity of 
rennet and having hydrochloric acid added, required 17 minutes longer to coagu- 
late the milk than did the rennet alone, lost .08 per cent. more fat in the whey, and 
the cheese weighed 1.50 lbs. less, but the score of the cheese was .5 points higher 
than for the cheese made with the usual quantity of rennet. 

Another experiment was made by using 3 02s. of Hansen’s rennet to 1,000 Ibs. 
of milk in B vat; in C vat we used 2 ozs. of Hansen’s rennet to 1,000 Ibs. of milk, 
also 10 drams of acetic acid to 1,000 Ibs. of milk. The milk with the acetic acid 
added required seven minutes longer to coagulate the milk and lost .03 per cent. 
more fat in the whey, the cheese weighed one pound less but the score of the cheese 
was the same for both lots of cheese. 

SD. } 
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AcIpiIty oF MILK AND Sponcy PEPSIN. 


Two vats of milk marked “B” and “C” were used to compare the effect of 
acidity on pepsin coagulation of milk one-eighth of an ounce of 1:6000 spongy 
pepsin was dissolved in 8 ozs. of pure water and added to each vat, but C vat of 
milk was held until it developed more acid than B vat. B vat was set with .18 per 
cent. acidity and C vat with .19 per cent. acidity. B vat required 55 minutes to 
coagulate the milk and C vat 88 minutes, a difference of 17 minutes. The loss of 
fat in the whey was .02 per cent. less in © vat. The cheese from C vat weighs 
1.4 lbs. more than B vat and the cheese scored .5 points higher in C vat. 


RENNET vs. RENZYME. 


Two experiments were conducted using 38 ozs. of Hansen’s rennet per 1,000 
Ibs. of milk in B vat compared with using Y4 oz. of Renzyme dissolved in 8 ozs. of 
pure water to 1,000 lbs. of milk in C vat. The acidity at setting averaged .17 per 
cent. in both vats. Hansen’s rennet required an average of 35 minutes to coagulate 
the milk and the Renzyme required 37.5 minutes. 

The average loss of fat in the whey from Hansen’s rennet was .24 per cent. 
and from Renzyme .245 per cent. The yield of cheese for the rennet was 90.45 
Ibs. per 1,000 lbs. of milk, and for Renzyme 89.77 lbs. of cheese per 1,000 lbs. of 
milk. The average score of cheese for the rennet was 90.0 and for Renzyme 89.5. 


“RP.” RENNET. 


We conducted one experiment by using 3 ozs. of Hansen’s rennet to 1,000 lbs. 
of milk in one vat and in the other we used 4 ozs. of “ R.P.” rennet to 1,000 lbs. 
of milk. They were both the same length of time coagulating the milk. The vat 
of milk in which we used the R.P. lost .04 per cent. more fat in the whey than did 
the vat of milk in which we used the rennet. 

The yield of cheese per 1,000 lbs. of milk for Hansen’s rennet was 95.41, for 
the R.P. rennet, it was 95.90 lbs. 

The R.P. is a substitute for ordinary rennet, manufactured by Chris. Hansen’s 
laboratory. It is a mixture of rennet and pepsin. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


If it is possible to obtain a sufficient supply of rennet at a reasonable price it 
will give the best results; if not, use about 114 ozs. of rennet, and 14 oz. of 
powdered or “spongy” pepsin, strength 1:6000, to coagulate 1,000 Ibs. of milk. 
If pepsin alone is used better results are got by having a slightly higher per- 
centage of acidity on the milk than when using rennet. This increased acidity 


should be about one to two hundredths of a per cent.; that is, if setting at .17. 


with rennet, have the milk from .18 to .19 for pepsin. Home rennet supplies 
should be conserved, and used, so far as possible to help out the commercial 
extracts. 


ADDRESS BY MR. BARR. 


For address by Geo. H. Barr, on “The Use of Pepsin and Other Substitutes 
for Rennet in Cheesemaking,” see page ; 

Q.—Did you use a measure or weigh these different substitutes that you used? 

A.—We got out a little measure; the full of that measure was sufficient for 
one thousand pounds of milk. 
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ADDRESS. 
Grorce A. PurNnaAm, Director or DairyInG, TORONTO. 


I believe I am standing before the princes in agriculture when I face a 
body of dairymen. We have been accustomed in the Department to look upon 
dairymen as aggressive, up-to-date farmers. Dairying 1s one of the outstanding 
branches of agriculture. It needs no argument on my part, or on the part of 
any other person, after fifty years of development, to prove that dairying is here 
to stay, and is one of the permanent industries of the Province. Even in a 
lean year dairying gives a good return. 

I think it is quite fitting that you should have met on this the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the formation of your Association in a district that 
has provided such a large number of capable, public-spirited, enthusiastic men 
who have stood by your Association through the dark days as well as through the 
bright. We can look forward to the future with confidence. You have a number 
of capable men who are standing by you to-day, and you need have no fear as 
to wise guidance and good support in the days to come. I do not know that you 
need much encouragement in these days of high prices. There never was a time 
when we in the city so appreciated the milk that we are getting and the butter 
and cheese that we are getting, even at the high prices. At the present prices all 
these products are in high demand and they are the best and cheapest foods 
that we can purchase. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Roadhouse, the Deputy Minister, we are publishing 
in the Department a bulletin dealing with the comparative food values of our 
various foods. That bulletin is being prepared by Prof. Harcourt and shows that 
dairy products hold a very favorable position among our common foods. 

I wonder if the dairy farmers of the Province fully appreciate what this 
Association has meant to them. The business of dairying is a little different to 
other lines of production on the farm. It is not only a matter of production 
on the part of the farmer, but associated with that and a very important item 1s 
the scientific manufacture of these products. While this Association has been, 
and always will be, made up to a large extent of the manufacturing end of the 
business, still the farmers of the Province owe a great deal to it. The dairy 
farmers are at a disadvantage, in that they have no central association of dairy 
farmers through which their wants might be made known and their views expressed. 
This Association has always. looked to the interest of the dairy farmer, recognizing 
that the interest of the farmer was the interest of the manufacturer of dairy 
products. I think, therefore, that we can look forward with confidence to the 
wise guidance and liberal support of this Association in the interests of all those 
engaged in dairy farming. 

Considering this as a permanent industry, it seems to me that there are 
several things which you should consider very carefully. One of these things is 
the maker, the man who is going to look after this industry in the future. Will 
you have a continuous supply of capable men in so far as manufacturing is 
concerned? You must recognize that in these days of high prices for labor we 
must make it attractive for capable men to enter the business of manufacturing 
butter and cheese. Although the ranks are fairly well filled at the present time, 
you must remember that you must always have reserves and these reserves must 
be men of ability. Judging from some of the offers to makers that I heard of 
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in Eastern Ontario, it appears to me that you cannot by such low wages attract 
capable men to the business. We must look to the future, and it is very essential 
that you should pay good wages, because you cannot get intelligent men unless 
the wages are attractive. 


Then if you are going to have a permanent industry you must have good - 


buildings and equipment. This is an age of readjustment, with milk powder 
factories, condenseries, and the city milk supply coming into competition with 
the cheese and butter factories. Some of you do not know just where you are 
at. The experience of the past few years holds a good deal of encouragement 
to the cheesemaker. I am sure that you have the best interest of the industry 
at heart, and you will look to it and see that every person gets a square deal in 
connection with the business. 

One cannot appear upon a public platform without thinking of the world 
war which is our whole interest in these strenuous times. We heard last night 
that we must increase production, that is very important, and I need not enlarge 
upon it. Knowing something of what the farmers and their wives and sons and 
daughters are doing, I have not the assurance to say to them “ Work harder. You 
should work longer hours.” It is quite out of place for me, or any Government 
official to give such advice. But may I offer one or two suggestions to the man 
who is already working hard, and I think the farmer works harder the year 
round than any other class in the community. May I venture to suggest that 
you double up your teams so as to make the work of one man count for more. 
Last fall I saw in very large fields three and four teams plowing, each with a 
single plow. With proper equipment, one or two of these men could have been 
spared for something else. You know how to work out these problems, and I 
would appeal to you to give these matters careful consideration. You have been 
told that if you have to sell some of your stock, keep the good ones, keep the 
individual which will produce the greatest quantity of high quality. Mr. Rowell 
told you last night that the farmers were thought to be economical enough. I 
certainly have not the assurance to come before an audience from a rural district 
and ask them to economize when I see such extravagance in the city. It appears 
to me that a great many of the residents of our larger centres have not begun 
to consider economy. Merchants in most of the large cities will tell you that 
their business is from 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. larger than it was a year ago. 


Merchants who are dealing in things which are considered as luxuries by the’ 


great majority will tell you that their business has increased fully 40 per cent. 
upon what it was last year. When you see the rows of expensive automobiles, 
and the women dressed in the latest fashion, it is idle to come before an audience 
of farmers and say economize. Nevertheless, it is essential that we should all 
save as best we can. When I see the women in the cities going down to do 
patriotic work in six and seven thousand dollar automobiles and then when I 
hear from the women in the rural districts as to what they are doing along 
patriotic lines, women who have said “1 have given the last cent I can give and 
T wish you would get in touch with some organization which will send us yarn 
so that we can work,” I consider, but conclude that it is the rural people who 
are making the sacrifices. 


In the early days the dairymen were looked upon as the leaders in co-operation 


and I think the dairy industry is an outstanding example of co-operation, which 
is largely responsible for the success which has attended your operations. Possibly 
there is not now so much need for co-operation in manufacturing, but there is 
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need for co-operation among dairy farmers. 1 wonder how much the farmers of 
Oxford County could have saved if they had had some central organization where 
they could have met six months ago and discussed ways and means whereby they 
could get a supply of feed stuffs for the winter. Thousands of dollars could 
have been saved to the farmers of the county if they had met together and 
approached their dealers. I believe in approaching the local dealer first, and if 
you had made arrangements with the local dealers early in the season you would 
have saved thousands of dollars. I think the farmers in every section should get 
together and form local clubs for the purpose of buying whatever is necessary 
for carrying on their business, for successful farming to-day is more a matter 
of business than manual labor. 

There is a tendency on the part of some farmers to say, “T have a lot of 
stock and the price is high and the price of feed is high, and I think I will be 
safe in selling both feed and stock.” The farmer who has stock to-day is abso- 
lutely safe in keeping it for the future market. JI would advise every farmer 
who can keep his breeding stock to do so, because the prices are not likely to 
go down and are almost sure to rise. 

You can depend upon the Department of Agriculture to stand by the Associa- 
tion. The Department will continue to give you that support which they have 
given you in the past, and we are always elad to have your advice and co-operation 
in the work of dairying in the Province of Ontario. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF CHEESE MAKING IN WESTERN ONTARIO, 


A. T. BELL, TAVISTOCK. 


I consented rather reluctantly when asked by your worthy secretary to give a 
short talk or paper on my long experience as a cheesemaker on this Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of this Association. | 

In the winter of 1870-71, I came up from my home a short distance east 
of Toronto to visit an uncle at Brownsville. He asked me what I was going 
to do next summer; in reply I said that I hardly knew yet just what I would 
do. Whereupon he said, “ Why not learn cheese making. So we interviewed the 
manager of the factory, and I engaged to work for him for the coming season 
of 1871. I was to weigh in the milk as I had been rather well used to scales, 
having been with a grain dealer for several seasons. I got along nicely with 
the weighing, and after a short time became quite familiar with the rest of the 
work which was to be done in a cheese factory. Nothing of very much importance 
happened that season. One thing we had was plenty of work—long hours, early 
and late which kept a*fellow from getting lonesome. We made the cheese on the 
“oranular system,” which no doubt some of the older cheesemakers here are 
familiar with, keeping the whey on the curd until sufficient acid by hot iron test 
was developed for salting. Then came a rush getting the whey run off as soon 
as possible, scooping the curds out into’ the sinks, stirring like mad to keep them 
from matting when the whey was pretty well drained off, salting and stirring 
in quickly. This work generally came on about noon, and it was either bolt 
your dinner or wait until it was safe to leave the curds, the time being very 
uncertain as you will all know. This part of cheese-making was not very satis- 
factory; stirring the curd so much scon began to wear the skin off my finger 
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tips, and blood would show occasionally; so I had little caps made of leather to 
put on the tips and that helped me out. Thimbles were also used for the same 
purpose, but on account of the hideous noise on the tin bottomed sink they were 
discarded. It was almost impossible to make an even quality of cheese in those 
days. There was some good and others not so good, and they were kept for 
months, often in very unsuitable curing rooms. That summer we had three 
months’ cheese right through the hot weather, and it was quite a common ex- 
perience to have them leak whey while on the shelves or in the “setters” and 
racks. The setters were similar to box covers, but more strongly made, and were 
preferred especially for leaky cheese, as they were liable to slide off the shelves. 
Some cheesemakers at that time expressed themselves as favorable to leaky cheese, 
which did not meet with my approval. The Brownsville Company had at that 
time two branch factories, one in Bayham, the other at Campbelltown near Tillson- 
burg. I made arrangements with the company to run their Campbelltown factory 
for the next season, 1872, being thrown on my own resources with only one 
season’s experience. I soon found there was a good deal still to learn; and not 
having any instructors at that time we were compelled to watch ourselves very 
closely. We were groping in the dark, as it were, just feeling our way. I often 
have wondered that we ever got along, knowing so little about our business. 
However, those very conditions compelled us to experiment some, and now that 
I had become my own boss, I took advantage of it. Before we started to make 
at the factory that spring I had received some information from a book published 
on the other side about packing and milling curds, and as I was boarding at 
the time with a farmer who had quite a number of cows, and had at times made 
some home-made cheese, now that he had on hand the cheesemaker he turned 
over the making to me. I took it upon myself, unknown to him, to pack and 
mill the curd for two of the small cheese, having found a small old peg mill 
lying around which helped me out, and you may rest assured that I watched 


those two small cheese and found that they had a much smoother and closer. 


texture than the ones usually made. Well we started to make at the factory in 
April and on the 10th day of May when I still found those two small cheese all right 
I packed the curds that day and watched the cheese made from them with hope 
and fear, I did not know just how the buyers would like them; but about the 
last of the month Mr. Findlay, who bought for E. Caswell, Ingersoll, came to 
inspect. I drew his attention to the cheese made from the packed curd, and he 
examined them carefully and pronounced them choice, and wanted to know how I 
had. made them. You may be sure that I felt confident that we were on the 
right track; so from the first of June we packed all the curd, running the whey 
off comparatively sweet. Packing in the vat from that time on we had a more 
uniform cheese. 


Kighteen hundred and seventy-three did not bring any noticeable change in 
cheese-making. ‘The directors offered me their main factory to run for the coming 
season of 1874, which I accepted, continuing the packing of the curd with good 
success also in 1875. In the fall of that season two of the directors of what 
used to be called the “ Big Factory ” came to see me and offered me their factory 
torun. I accepted the offer, as I felt that I would like to run the biggest factory 
in the country, and for four years I was with them. I found some straightening 
up to do there. Milk at that time was all being delivered at the factories twice 
a day, a great deal of it carelessly handled by the patrons. I procured a supply 
of glass tumblers, putting some milk from each patron into tumblers as it was 
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being delivered, setting them where the temperature was fairly warm, and noting 
the change as the time went on. In this way I was able to locate the faulty 
milk. The curd test came-later, and was an improvement. All cheese-makers 
who have had experience in taking in and working up new milk will have found 
the difficulty of detecting faulty milk when fresh. Those tests were a great help 
in locating the faults. I also felt the necessity of having a personal interview 
with those patrons who were sending in the faulty milk; so I would strike out 
early in the evening to get to as many of them as I could about milking time, 
taking always one of the directors with me, which I will not say was the best 
plan. I was more than surprised at some things we found out. To give you an idea, 
we found nearly all using cloth strainers and some none too clean. We found 
some put to a double purpose, washing cans and pails as well as straining milk; 
but when the patron’s attention was drawn to the mistake they were making 
they very willingly made a change, and purchased tin strainers which could be 
more easily.cleaned. There was a noticeable change for the better in the condition 
of the milk from that time on, and by close attention to the milk preparatory to 
setting we found an improvement in the quality of the cheese. I also made a 
change in the matting of the curd soon after going to that factory, changing 
from the vat to matting in the sink, by this means getting a more uniform cheese. 

In the fall of 1879, I made an agreement with the Hon. Thomas Ballantyne 
to run his Black Creek factory for the following season, 1880. 

By this time I was getting tired of taking in milk twice a day, and the 
Saturday night’s making, which was the prevailing custom in those days, especially 
in large factories, I had said many a time that I would not be satisfied with 
cheese-making until we received the milk but once a day and no Saturday night’s 
making. In Black Creek I had my wishes eranted, 1 did not find much trouble 
with the patrons in doing away with the Saturday night’s making, Mr. Ballantyne 
giving me a free hand in the matter. 

Soon after going to Black Creek, a test for milk to ascertain the proper 
ripeness for adding the rennet came into use called the “cup test,’ which was 
as follows: Take a cup of milk from the vat to be set, adding a spoonful of extract 
stirring rapidly for an instant, then withdrawing the spoon and noting the number 
of seconds until the milk stopped whirling, ] must say that we prized that test 
very much indeed. By this test we were able to make a still more uniform 
cheese, which was most desirable. Soon after it came into use an Improvement 
was made on this test by using graduated glasses to get the exact quantity of 
milk and extract, and it was called the rennet test. 

While at Black Creek I had some rather interesting experiences.’ Mr. Bal- 
lantyne, who bought cheese in different parts of the country, would meet some 
strange cheesemakers, men who were wholly unfit for their business, and he would 
send me to try and help them out of their difficulties. To give you an idea of 
what was going on I will just mention one. 

Mr. Ballantyne had gone into Hssex County to see some cheese with a view to 
buying. On his return he said they were just spoiling good milk up there, and 
he wanted me to go at once and try to straighten ‘up things. On my arrival at 
the station, one of the directors of the factory met me. T told him I had come 
to try and help his cheesemaker out of some difficulty. His answer was that the 
man had run away, and what would they do. T asked if there was any person 
at the factory. He said the helper was still there. I said I would go out and 
look over the situation and decide. Arriving at the factory we met the helper, 
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and when I told him my business, he seemed only too glad to do anything I 
proposed. I found the conditions very bad indeed. Their cheesemaker, who had 
been living in Detroit, claimed that he could make “all kinds of cheese,” and 
the appearance of them in the curing room would convince you that he was not 
far wrong, for I have never found such a variety of cheese before or since. Also 
in the making-room there was plenty of evidence of the runaway cheesemaker’s 
incapacity. He could not or would not use the syphons for running the whey 
off, and had punched a big hole in the end of each vat for that purpose. This 
had been going on for over two months, and you may imagine the odor. I advised 
a general cleaning up for the next day, to have the tinsmith come along and fix up; 
also to order in the milk for the following day. To give you an idea of this clever 
cheesemaker, when the pans of the vats were taken out the putrefactive mess had 
to be shovelled out with the scoop-shovel. I left the factory about this time in 
charge of the helper and directors, as I was beginning to feel that it would be wise 
for me to get out to the fresh air, and you may rest assured I went quite a distance. 
Kiverything was cleaned and fixed up before night. JI had looked through the 
cheese and found a number not fit for anything, and had them put in the fire 
and destroyed. Two months’ make were on hand and could not be sold, so they 
were consigned. I stayed there several days until I thought the helper could be 
entrusted with the making for a day. I arranged with the directors to send 
them a maker, and all went well for the balance of the season. While in Black 
Creek I had several calls away similar to that mentioned, but time will not 
permit me to dwell upon them. I may say that in two other cases I had to send 
i’ competent man to take the place of the incompetent. 

In the winter of 1890 I bought out a half interest in the Tavistock Cheese 
Factory, and removed there. That season Prof. Decker from the Wisconsin Dairy 
School, Madison, came over to Canada principally to find out what we were doing 
here in the dairy business, staying at our place most of the time while here. 
Irom him I got the first intimation of the Babcock Test, which is now so much in 
use. The test for milk at that time was very unsatisfactory, and we were ready 
to receive a reliable one with open arms. The Professor informed me that Dr. 
Babcock at that time was just proving out the accuracy of his invention, and 
would have it ready for the public by the time their Dairy Class would meet in 
the winter, and he advised me to attend the Dairy School in Madison that winter 
where I could get familiar with the Babeock and Quevenne Lactometer, which I 
did along with three others from Canada. We spent a very pleasant and profitable 
time while there, bringing a Babcock machine with us when we came home. The 
directors of this Association decided that it would be a good plan to have a 
cheese factory set apart where cheesemakers could go and get instructions in the 
use of the Babcock and Quevenne tests, also where some experiments could be 
carried on in making cheese under different conditions, high and low testing 
milk, etc. Tavistock was chosen, being convenient of access and near the village, 
where good accommodation could be had for the cheesemakers. I was chosen as 
instructor. Now we had a reliable test for milk, and the object lesson of cheese 
made from different qualities “of milk, which showed the great injustice of the 
pooling system. This gave rise to the question of paying for milk according to 
quality, which we adopted in 1893 with good results, continuing the system up 
to the present time. At that time I was called away quite often to visit factories 
where the makers were having trouble. One peculiar instance I might relate: I 
had a telephone message to go to a certain factory where the cheesemaker: had 
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got stuck altogether, and had refused to take in the milk. I tried to find out 
over the phone what the trouble was, but could not well make out. I told the person, 
who was one of the directors, to order in the milk, for the next day that I would be 
along on the night train. On my arrival I found the cheesemaker very much wor- 
ried and his wife almost in hysterics. He gave me several reasons as to his failure. 
He thought the milk was bewitched, and wanted me to investigate that night, 
which I refused to do. I asked to be shown to my sleeping apartments saying that 
I would attend to that in the morning. I then found quite a lot of curd in the 
sink from the last day’s make, crumbly and sour. Part of the curd had been fed 
to hogs and chickens. The directors had come to the factory to watch proceedings, 
and occasionally ask what was the matter. I told them we would likely find out 
before long. When the milk was in and heated to the proper temperature, I 
made a comparative test between his extract and mine, for on those trips I always 
took with me a small bottle of Hansen’s extract and a guaranteed thermometer. 
I found my extract to be about nine times as strong as his. When J had the milk 
ready for the rennet, the maker asked me how much he should bring. My answer 
was “a pail full”? He looked at me with surprise. However, he brought it, 
and I put it all into the vat of milk and watched carefully for coagulations which 
came on in the usual time. I told the directors that we had found out the 
trouble. They had suggested the sour whey tank as the probable cause. The 
curd worked along quite normally, and when the time came for the hot iron test, 
the maker looking on said for the last month he could not get the curd to work 
like that, and now blamed someone for adding water to the extract as a trick. 
I never found out just how it came about. I advised to get a new supply and 
throw out the old which he did, and I did not hear of him having any more 
trouble. 

In the winter of 1893 I went to Guelph, and-acted as cheese instructor for 
the first Dairy Class held at the Ontario Agricultural College, and was there at 
the same work for the winters of 1894 and 1895. Soon after going there the 
proper use of a starter came into use, and was a great help to the cheesemakers ; 
also the acidemeter, a more scientific test for determining the per cent. of acid in 
milk, whey or curd, came into use. With all those improved tests, the cheese- 
makers of to-day who are using them with skill are enabled to become masters of 
their business and are making a very uniform class of cheese. Pressing work at 
home for the winter of 1896 prevented me from going to Guelph as instructor. 
I may say that my associations while there with Prof. Dean and the rest of the 
staff and dairy students were of the most pleasing nature, and I can say very 
truthfully that I always look back with pleasure to the days IT spent there. 

In 1898 we started to use ice in our curing-room, which at that time was 
becoming a common practice. It was a help and a stimulant to aim at something 
better. Some tried the sub-earth duct; others forced cool air into the rooms by 
fans. Watching them closely, I was never quite satisfied that they were the proper 
thing. But when the system in use to-day for the cool curing of cheese was 
demonstrated, I felt satisfied that it would fill the bill, and we lost no time in 
getting our curing-room fixed over, and I must say that this improvement has 
given me more satisfaction than any of the others mentioned. JI had spent many 
anxious days in hot weather in sympathy with the cheese, and now, although I am 
not in active touch with the dairy business, will always welcome any improvement 
which tends to raise the quality of cheese and butter. | 

Tun CramrMman: Before proceeding any further with the programme this 
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afternoon I have a very pleasant duty to perform, but before doing so I wish to 
thank the Directors and members of the Association for the courtesy and many 
kindnesses they have extended to me during my term as president. Our new 
president needs no introduction to the dairymen of Western Ontario, and it gives 
me much pleasure to ask our new president, Mr. R. W. Stratton, to now take 
the chair. 

R. W. Strarron: I thank you for the honor you have conferred upon me 
in electing me President of this important Association. My only regret is that you 
did not select someone better able to fill the position. However, I will do my 
best, and owing to the good work our secretary, Mr. Frank Herns, has done in 
the past, and knowing that he will be behind me in all my efforts for the good 
of the Association, I will undertake the work with a feeling that I am backed by 
a good secretary and sympathetic members. 


THE WAR AND ITS EFFECT ON THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 
J. A. Ruppick, Datry Commissioner, OTTAWA. 


I can assure you that I am always glad of an opportunity of visiting my 


native county. As time goes on I see evidences of progress and prosperity. I 


am prouder than ever of the district which my father helped to hew out of the 


wilderness. here have been marvellous changes in this district since 1844, 


when my father, as a small boy settled on a farm in the township of North 
Oxford. I sometimes wonder if you men fully realize that you have developed 
here one of the finest, if not the finest mixed farming districts on this continent. 
I say that in the light of an extensive acquaintance with the farming sections 
of both the United States and Canada. I sometimes wonder if the dairymen of 
Oxford County are fully aware that they have developed the dairying interest to a 
greater extent in this county than it is developed in any other county in Canada. 
The value of the cheese and butter and other milk products of this county for the 
past year was nearly three anda half million dollars. The average number of 
pounds of milk per cow delivered at factories is higher in this county than any 
other county in the Province, and I am of the opinion that the pounds of milk 
produced per acre is higher in Oxford than any other county. I frequently hold 
up Oxford as a shining example when addressing meetings in other places. 

I am not here this afternoon to ¢ell you about your own circumstances, but 
rather to speak on some international aspects of the dairying industry; because 
in these days of through transportation and commercial enterprise the world’s 
supply and demand for dairy products becomes very important, and the future 
of the industry in Oxford and in Ontario depends to a very large extent on what 
is going to happen in England and Ireland and Denmark and Russia and Germany 
and other countries of the world. The price to-day for butter and cheese does 
not depend on local conditions, but on the world’s market, and the great market 
for the world is the market in the United Kingdom. When Mr. Herns asked me 
for a title for my address I rather carelessly said, “The War and its Effect on 
the Dairying Industry,” I should have said “ Some of the Effects of the War on 
the Dairy Industry.” I do not pretend to be able to decide just what the whole 
effect.is going to be, but there are some things which appear to me to be quite 
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evident. Let us just look for a minute or two to conditions which prevail in 
the United Kingdom, the great market for dairy produce. For the sake of com- 
parison I have taken the figures for eleven months ending November, 1914-15-16: 


QUANTITIES OF BUTTER IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN FOR ELEVEN 
MONTHS ENDED 20TH NOVEMBER, 1914-15-16. 


fe so 1914 | 1915 | 1916 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 
NR TISSIGE EE POPE oe vw « Sa Ce ele ie de wre bee 66,853,920 109,731,216 3,868 , 704 
LOY ee Oe ee oad os th oo, aes weve ederane ap mnetavarends 28 ,643 , 664 14,404,096 111,104 
PITA E ome hse bio coat duske idee Bl, shee ote ome 181,809 ,040 138 ,741 ,568 117,775,840 
Meine rae te on tis. cce bc «ene hee oe) Sore eas acrt 20,148 ,800 4,991,504 3,342,304 
Pope Come tse Ur et. cia oie mateet os ah eee oe 27 , 322 ,624 Bed eG 13 ,966 ,064 
imited tates Of-AMETICA.. .4 oon Sse sess e's 846,944 8,403,248 13,905 ,860 
Argentine HEPUDUIC. seca Melee es ween ss 4 530,176 Perea y leo 12,347 , 669 
“ig VR ASS WI Te aly ee ER EY PO eA Ae 41,368 544 38 ,314,528 125172120 
BOWEL AIG ciasviv, Six nose dr Wists olaleinie auslata’ tum oar 34 , 239 ,296 32,595 ,696 22 ,678 ,128 
er dca a MN ORG Ce eats 352 ,688 2,688 ,112 10,938 ,032 
CPE ee CUE ELICS hele os shelo 0s Bae ate oh enna 3,461,360 5,822,880 1,615,600 
BGA S Toate ea ces ran eRe sora ate p 409 ,577 , 056 400 ,668 , 016 223 ,065 ,920 


That is the key to the situation, and to the present high prices. There is 
an enormous demand in the United Kingdom which is not supplied at the present 
time. Russia, up to the time war broke out was a very important factor in the 
dairy business, coming next to Denmark in the amount of butter which they 
supplied to the United Kingdom. I have not been able to explain just why there 
is no butter coming from Russia at the present time. There was more butter 
imported from Russia in 1915 than there was in 1914, but this past year the 
supply seems to have been cut off almost entirely, especially during the past few 
months. There are several explanations, perhaps ocean transportation has some- 
thing to do with it. Of course, it is easy to guess where the butter from Sweden 
is going. You will notice there is also a big falling off in the supply from the 
Netherlands. France keeps up her supply fairly well. There has been consider- 
able reduction in the supply from Australia. One of the most significant increases 
is that of the Argentine Republic. There has been an increase in the quantity 
shipped from Canada and the United States. That gives you the situation with 
regard to the butter supply of the United Kingdom at the present time. Before 
Christmas we received a large volume showing the imports of all commodities, 
and the exports of everything from the United Kingdom up to the end of the 
previous month, up to about 20 days before we received the returns, showing that 
they are able to expedite matters in the old land when they take them in hand. 

With regard to cheese the situation is slightly different. There has been an 


inerease in the quantity of cheese imported to the United Kingdom comparing 
1916 with 1914. 
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IMPORTS OF CHEESE INTO UNITED KINGDOM FOR ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED 
NOVEMBER, 1914-15-16. 


| 
ibe 1914 | 1915 1916 
| | 
ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
Netheriandsrin. tse. kias cao ot pete. 35,584,304 14,493 ,984 8,411,312 
PLA EMO toes Sg atiacad ates eer cate ae mae 9,728,320 | 8,199 , 856 3,574,592 
United States of America................. 2,692,368 50,699 .376 29,862,224 
AMS GEL AAS SrA mie nee trat tea tate eee 2,033,360 2,346,176 112 
Waa ean ty sect cs os cat ae eee ernie 75,573,232 71,720,096 73,970,736 
CATT eee poke esa Te ates & atede alk Lim ain pate) 119,657 , 440 133,784 ,560 153 ,6838 , 040 
LAE EEOORTDEIGS as LA oan eRe oe ee ee 2,873,360 1,772,406 1,297 ,856 
COGS atic es ee SaRSaIe ae ho NO ae at 248 , 142 384 282 926,448 270,799 .872 


While the shortage of butter is making the high prices for butter it is the 
excessive demand for cheese that is making the high prices for cheese, cheese 
being adopted in such a large measure for rations for the army. There is a 
situation which has developed in the last two or three Weeks which may have some 
effect on the cheese situation and that is New Zealand has not been able to ship 
any cheese and it is accumulating there in very large quantities and there is 
no relief in sight. 

I want to present the situation in Europe from another aspect. During my 
visits to Nurope attending International Dairy Congresses and travelling in dif- 
ferent countries it has been my privilege to make the acquaintance of a large 
number of men connected with agriculture and the dairy industry-in various 
countries with whom I am in regular correspondence. These men thoroughly 
understand the situation in their own countries and throughout Europe, and they 
are men who can be depended upon. Sometime in September I wrote letters to 
correspondents in Denmark, Holland, France, Italy, Russia and other countries. 
I received a few replies which I will read to you because I think they may be 
of some interest. The first comes from Denmark from my friend G. von Elbrech, 
whom J know. 


Copenhagen, Den., Dec. 16th. 
J. A. Ruppicx, Dairy Commissioner. 


DEAR Mr. Ruppicx.—I have taken a jong time to reply to your letter of 
September 11th, but I knew that a new volume of statistics, along the line of your 
Inquiry, Was coming out, and I thought I would wait until this was available. 
I got this to-day, and I hasten to mail it to you, hoping it will give you the infor- 
mation which you are looking for. I think it will take quite a long time before 
the dairy industry will be in order again. As far as I know. there is now a great 
diminution of cattle in most parts of the Continent, and the diminution will be 
greater and greater. The dairy production is small, and it will take a long time 
before it will be normal again because of the scarcity of money. I should think 
that the first years after the war will be good for us. 

If you want any other information, I hope you will call on me, as I shall 
always be glad to do my best. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours truly, 


G. VON ELBRECHT. 


—— ee i 
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(EXTRACT FROM DANISH STATISTICS OF LIVE STOCK) 


Milch Cows and Heifer Calves in Denmark 


{ 


| 


sat 1914 | 1915 | 1916 Increase | Decrease 

MURR COWS ae coe ue wat weeps 1,310,268 | 1,281,547 PeAADT ONG Noe Ries cate se ; 169,022 

Heifers over 1 year not calved 379,439 367 , 307 Bias oe eh sete cwneee s 6,315 
Heifers under 1 year........ 609 ,115 612,098 638 ,840 207 Aer x dub ss eta arare ets 

Tiybe atict Ree wielrn cre cae 2,298,822 | 2,260,952 | 2,153,210 | Net 145 ,612 


Milan, 27th November, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Ruppicx.—In reply to your kind letter of September 11th, 1916. 

Since the beginning of the war, here in Italy, there is a decrease in the num- 
ber of milch cows, but there is an increase in the number of calves which are bred 
to become milch cows. 

I think that the war will not greatly affect the dairy industry in Italy, but it 
will affect the other countries in Europe, especially Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

I thank you for the information you gave me concerning Canada. Here, too, 
the prices of dairy products are very high. 


Please accept my best compliments, 


Pror. C. GORINT. 


Berne Dairy School, Rutti-Zollikofen, 
Switzerland, Oct. 17, 1916. 


Dear Mr. Rupptox.—In reply to your letter of September 11th, I beg to 
give you the following information. In 1911 the total number of cattle in Swit- 
rerland was 1,443,371, including 796,533 cows. In 1916 the total number of cat- 
tle is 1,615,645, including 848,652 cows. 

The above figures show that the Swiss people have gone in more for cattle 
breeding than dairying since the beginning of the war. 

There has been a decrease in the quantity of milk received by cheese factories 
and milk condensing factories, owing to the fact that milk prices have been regu- 
lated by the authorities so as to help the food situation. 

With respect to conditions in Germany and Austria-Hungary, I would say 
there has been a large decrease in the number of cattle of all kinds since 1914. 
This, it is claimed, is due to the shortage in wheat and fodder on account of poor 
crops. The following figures have Just been published by the German Bureau of 
Statistics : 


Year Cattle 
Mf she Were tr SANE Meal! 

1G07TE ees 920,630,544 
Anrilsls 1016 2h jee oc hs 19 922,183 
Gentil Ges ones es 20,338,950 


a 
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It is stated by the Bureau that the increase as recorded by the figures has 
been due to good crops of wheat and fodder in 1916. No cattle census has been 
published by Austria-Hungary. I do not think a census has been taken in that 
country since the beginning of the war. In 1915 the food situation was better 
than in Germany. Unless the war goes on indefinitely, I believe the Kuropean 
dairy industry will recover fairly rapidly from the setback which it has received 
from this terrible catastrophe. It has been clearly shown by this war that in 
periods of stress the best source of food supply for the people is a large number of 
cattle. For this reason all the Governments are endeavoring and will endeavor in 
the future to encourage cattle breeding and milk production. The development of 
these industries, however, may suffer from lack of help. Already good cattlemen 
are very scarce, and it is impossible to do without them. 

Many thanks for the information that you have been kind enough to give me 
on the situation in Canada. I still remember the pleasant days I spent in your 
country in 1909. : 

Yours truly, 


A. PETER. 


The increase in cattle in Switzerland between 1911 and 1916 is 172,274, and 
an increase during the same period of 52,119 milch cows. 

The figures for Germany show a decrease of 707,361 on April 13, 1916, as 
compared with 1907, but on the other hand there appears to have been an increase 
in the total of 416,761 cattle between April 13th and September Ist, 1916. 

I want to say a word or two about the use of pepsin for cheese making. 
When the scarcity of rennet developed last spring, it seemed to be highly im- 
portant to introduce some substitute. As all cheese makers know, pepsin had been 
used for making cheese many years ago, but under normal conditions its cost was 
double the cost of rennet, so that it never became a possibility in the manufacture 
of cheese. With the view of obtaining some substitute, the dairy division at Ot- 
tawa undertook to carry on some experiments at the Finch dairy station, as you 
have heard outlined by Mr. Barr. 

Two or three things seemed to be necessary; first to get a substitute, and, 
second, to see that it was a standard article uniform in strength. No inferior 
grades were to be allowed to be exploited. Just as soon as it became known that 
pepsin could be used for this purpose there were a great many different brands of 
different strength put on the market. It was quite evident that there was danger 
of great confusion if it was not regulated in some way. We took the stand, when- 
ever we were asked for information, that we would not help in any way, and we 
refused to give lists of cheese-makers to any person who had not submitted their 
product to the Department for trial before it was sent out. We took that stand, 
and we would not allow the use of anything that had not been tried. Some 
cheese-makers got into difficulty. I know of some cases where whole batches of 
milk were lost by the use of an article with which they were not acquainted. We 
have been so accustomed to a standard article of rennet that the cheese-maker is not ° 
equipped to determine, off-hand, whether the coagulant he is going to use is 
standard or not. I think it was well worth devoting a great deal of time, as we 
did, to this question. It was thought in May that there would be an actual 
shortage in supplies. J was authorized by the Minister to secure quite a large 
supply of pepsin to keep on hand to supply cheese-makers. In doing that I think 
we steadied the price of rennet and pepsin to some extent. We still have a supply 
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on hand. I do not think the cheese-maker need have any uneasiness as to the 
situation at present. There will be sufficient rennet to carry on the business for 
years to come. At one time there was some complaint as to this pepsin spoiling 
the reputation of our cheese. One of the staff went to Montreal and inspected 
the cheese in the warchouses there, and after examining the cheese he stated that 
he was unable to find anything that could not be explained from other reasons, 
and to show you how much there was in the complaint, the owner of a factory 
came across one of his own cheese which had the difficulty they were complaining 
of, and he said: “There never was a pound of pepsin in my factory.” That cheese 
from his factory was one of the cheese they were complaining about. I had cor- 
respondence with the representative of the New Zealand Dairy Association 
in London. They were getting into trouble, and he wrote me and said: Sono aR 
friends say the cheese made from pepsin won’t keep.” I knew they could not 
have any information on the subject, and I wrote him and said we would be very 
elad to know on what he based his opinion, and he said he had no information 
whatever. Those of you who saw the cheese Mr. Barr cut up will not have any 
fear on that score, because these cheese were kept in the cool curing-room through 
the whole summer and had never been in cold storage. 


GRADING PROBLEMS. 


Frank Herns, Lonpon. 


The title of the subject that I have for this afternoon is rather indefinite, and 
perhaps I should make a little explanation in reference to the matter. We are 
very glad to have with us this afternoon Mr. C. Marker, Dairy Commissioner for 
the Province of Alberta. Had we known he was coming to Ontario at this time 
we would have had him on the programme. He came to Ontario on other busi- 
ness, and at the request of the directors remained over for our meeting, and I 
do not know of any person who can speak with more authority on this subject of 
evading than Mr. Marker. I also wish to say that following my paper, Mr. John 
H. Scott, who has been employed this year by the Dairy Branch, Ontario Dept. 
of Agriculture, in-grading the butter at Toronto will give his experience. ‘There 
are also present a number of the members of the Toronto Produce Exchange, and 
we will be very glad to hear a few words from them on this important subject. 
We also have with us this afternoon the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Road- 
house, and Mr. Geo. A. Putnam, who had charge of Dairy Instruction for the 
Province. I am glad that these gentlemen are here, because we want to be sure 
of the financial end of the problem. Without the aid of men like Mr. Scott, I 
could not devote the necessary time to the problem. We must have someone at 
Toronto who understands the business, and who will have the confidence of the 
dealers, creamerymen and producers. 

For a number of years it has been felt by many persons, closely connected 
with the creamery industry, that the time would come when Ontario dairymen 
may have to give more attention to this problem of payment for cream and butter 
by grade. The Dairy Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture has 
endeavored to point out, through educational methods and more recently by de- 
monstration, some of the advantages of this method of payment. The farm press 
has also assisted in creating an interest along this special line. 
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Producers and creamery men who turn out first-grade cream and butter are 
no doubt entitled to a premium for superior quality, instead of marketing on the 
“ flat-rate system,” by which finest, indifferent and poor cream or butter are sold 
on the average market at approximately the same price. 

The first grade cream and butter has to carry the inferior grades, which 
means, that the price for first grade must, under present marketing methods, be 
reduced, to allow for any loss on the second grade. 

The recent increase in the number of Ontario creameries and in the output of 
butter (from six million pounds in 1907 to over twenty million pounds in TOTS ye 
the competition for cream and the introduction of the “cream shipping ” and 
“cream buying station” system, has led to competitive methods which a few 
years ago were unknown. 

Whether or not the introduction of these new methods of buying cream has 
affected the quality may be a debatable question. At any rate, in spite of the fact 
that there appears to be an increasing demand in the local markets for butter of 
finest quality, and. also for the inferior grades, it must be recognized that the ex- 
pansion of the creamery industry in Ontario, and in the other Provinces, will 
eventually produce a surplus of butter to enter into competition, either in the 
inter-provincial trade or in the export markets. : 

Referring especially to the past season, the Canadian butter market was, 
under war conditions, relieved of a large quantity of butter by heavy shipments 
abroad and prices reached a point far beyond expectations. 

The scarcity created an advancing market and all grades of butter were readily 
picked up and disposed of, but after the close of the war, and normal conditions 
return, what may then be the situation ? 

The future cannot be predicted, but there are reasons for assuming that 
changed conditions will have to be met, and preparations made to place Ontario 
butter on any market, ihe quality of which butter will be equal to that produced 
not only in other Canadian competing’ provinces but in other countries as well. 

After discussing this grading question from time to time for several years, 
and although it has been repeatedly stated that no grading plan could become 
acceptable under Ontario creamery conditions, it was still felt that at least an 
effort should be made to find out whether or not any plan could be worked out, 
that, although not expected at first to solve the whole grading question, yet if such 
a plan could be made of use to supplement our present creamery instruction 
methods, for the purpose of further improving quality, it should be “ worth while.” 
Moreover, if after a reasonable trial, it was found that a grading system could be 
established, such a plan would be still more “ worth while.” 

Up to within a couple of years ago, it was pretty generally supposed that 
the Ontario butter dealers (following the line of least resistance, such as country 
storekeepers have followed for years in the purchase of dairy butter, that is, paying 
the same price for all grades), could not make any distinction in the price of 
creamery butter and meet competition. However, there is reason to believe that 
the more progressive dealers realize the importance of some method of marketing 
butter on a quality basis, and that they are ready to co-operate to the fullest ex- 
tent with the creamery men and producers in order to make workable a system of 
this kind. 

It has always seemed to me that before any system of cream grading will be 
accepted with any degree of enthusiasm by the average producer, it must be 
demonstrated that a higher price will be received for first grade butter; conse- 
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quently a beginning should be made at the selling end, if anything definite is to 
be accomplished. 

Following out a suggestion which I made at the last Convention, the Director 
of Dairy Instruction authorized me to proceed) to work out preliminary details suit- 
able, so far as possible, for the beginning of a grading plan. 

Early in April the Director and myself met (in Toronto) with a committee 
of prominent butter dealers for the purpose of discussing the whole question, and 
as a result certain grading standards were agreed upon and other arrangements 
made. 

The late Minister of Agriculture, the late Hon. Mr. Duff, engaged Mr. John 
H. Scott as produce grader. Mr. Scott began his work about the first of July 
and will give you a report later. 

Three points were especially in view :— 

(1) Is it practical to examine, on arrival at the storages, any large number 
of lots of butter, score this butter according to standards agreed upon, and make 
a report regarding quality to the creameries interested ? 

(2) Is it practical under Ontario conditions to introduce a plan of grading 
butter by sample? 

(3) Do the creamery men and dealers desire to have disputes on quality dealt 
with by the grader? 

I wish at this point to express sincere appreciation of the courtesy shown 
us by the butter dealers of Toronto and other places, They assisted us in every 
way and heartily endorsed our efforts. 

In order that closer relations between buyers and sellers may be brought about, 
I would suggest that creamery men take every opportunity to visit the warehouses 
and examine the butter they have shipped in. I feel sure they will find it of great 
educational value, and will realize more fully the advantages to them and to the 
trade in general in producing a uniform, first grade butter. They may. see defects 
in their product, which, perhaps, escaped their notice at the creamery, and they 
will realize to a greater extent the importance of “ quality ” under all conditions. 

After four months work in connection with the points mentioned above, and 
after discussing the matter with the creamery men at the recent District Meeting 
at Guelph, and with the owners of creameries and with the dealers, I may state that 
the Department hopes to continue this work and offers for this coming season to 
the creamery men who wish to co-operate with us a grading service, that 1s:— 

(1) All the butter that can be reached in the warehouses will be scored and 
a confidential report sent to the shippers. d 

(2) We will grade by sample and send to the salesman the score of the but- 
ter from any creamery desiring to take advantage of the grading service, providing 
the proprietor will agree to conform to a few simple regulations. 

(3) The grader will, when requested, referee disputes regarding quality 
between buyer and seller. 

As yet this grading plan is only in the initial stage, but from the work so far 
done it appears practical to gradually introduce in Ontario a system of commercial 
erading which will have for its object, not only the ultimate improvement in 
quality, but in addition will insure so far as possible the creameries that turn out 
first grade butter obtaining a premium for it. ‘ 

There is no desire to create unsettling radical changes or to advocate theoreti- 
cal methods. The object of this work is to endeavor to eventually prove, so far 
as possible, by practical demonstration that a grading system is or 1s not workable 
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in Ontario. If this method proves successful it is believed to be in the best inter- 
ests and to the advantage of the producer, creamery DEOREIS EEA dealer and con- 
sumer. 

The process may be slow, but I feel that it is better to work slowly, but 
surely, and to make the merit of this plan the means of its general adoption, rather 
than to rush into radical changes before public opinion is prepared to support the 
movement. We ask you to avibhinold criticism until the method has had a fair 
trial and then to accept or reject it on its merits. 

May we have the co-operation and support of those engaged in the creamery 
industry? We wish to point out that we can continue this work only as far as 
the money available and your support will allow. 

Mr. Roprnson: As a creamery man, I would like to say that I appreciate 
the good work the Department has done for us this year. In Ontario, cheese has 
been the big end of the industry, and naturally has received a great deal of atten- 


tion. Creamery men have felt that they have been set to one side, but we hope to — 


get on the main line at no distant date. I do not think any work will help us in 
getting on the main line more than this question of grading. I do not think we 
can grade cream unless we grade the butter. I do not wish to take up your time, 
but would ask this meeting to give its support to the following resolution: 

“We, the dairymen, especially the creamery men, met in convention at Wood- 
stock on the 10th and 11th January, 1917, wish to express our appreciation of the 
splendid efforts the Provincial Department of Agriculture is putting forth towards 
devising workable methods towards grading cream and butter. Our thanks are 
especially due to Messrs. Putnam, Herns and Scott, and we trust that with their 
able assistance this difficult problem will be satisfactorily solved in the near 
future.” 

_ I feel that these men are doing splendid work, and doing it under no small 
effort on their own part. It means a lot of time and thought on their part, and 1 
would be glad as a creamery man to see this resolution have the hearty support of 
this convention. 

Mr. Max WappeLL: I believe we have the “ Butter Ball” on the roll, and we 
want to keep it rolling every day, and do all we can to get the co-operation of 
every creamery man and-farmer with the Department. I feel satisfied that Messrs. 
Roadhouse, Putnam, Herns, and Scott will give us every assistance, as they have 
in the past, and I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was carried. ; 


tRADING PROBLEMS. 


JoHN H. Scorr, Toronto. 


Karly in July, I was asked by the Dairy Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, through Mr. Herns, to go to Toronto and do some work in connection 
with butter grading, with the object in view of getting data and laying the foun- 
dation of a system by which creamery butter would be bought and sold on a 
quality basis. 

All interested in Ontario’s butter trade have been feeling anxious that our 
butter should take a high place in our Canadian markets as well as in the markets 
of the world. It is not pleasant to hear, which we quite frequently do, that the 
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quality of Ontario butter is not equal to that of some of our sister Provinces, and 
it has been felt that some change in our present system is necessary in order to 
raise the standard of quality. 

I think all are agreed that the quality of butter depends, first of all, on the 
quality of the cream, so that any system of improvement must go back primarily 
to the producer. I quite frequently hear people say, “The farmer should be edu- 
cated to produce a better quality of cream,’ and “ Why don’t you begin at the 
farmers’ end of the business?” Intelligent farmers resent those statements, and 
they are justified, very often, in doing so. 

The farmers are not producing cream with any other purpose in view than 
to make a profit, and I have found that they are always ready to make improve- 
ments in their methods when it was demonstrated to them, that each improvement 
would be profitable in dollars and cents to themselves; but I have seen them dis- 
mayed and discouraged when they saw their good, well-cared-for cream mixed with 
and paid for on the same basis as their neighbor’s, who was utterly careless and in- 
different about the quality. This system brings the best down to the average, and 
raises the poorest up to the average, a sort of Socialistic system which I do not be- 
dieve to be very popular for the payment of cream, by the farmers who have made 
it possible for the quality of our butter to be as good as it has been. 

One year ago the subject of cream grading was discussed quite fully. A 
ereat many difficulties appeared in the way. Some of them have been or will be 
removed, others can be removed by a united effort. 

Our creamery instructors have done splendid work both in the creameries 
and amongst the farmers, but their work has always been handicapped by the one- 
price system for all qualities. 

Lack of co-operation between creamery owners, between buyers, and they 
between each other, has been a hindrance to improvement. If a creamery rejects 
or pays a less price for poor quality it loses a patron. If a butter buyer rejects a 
shipment or cuts the price-on quality he very often loses a customer because of 
lack of co-operation. The other fellow, whether it is the creamery or the butter 
buyer, is ready to “butt in.” 

I was asked by the Department to act as official referee in cases of dispute 
between buyer and seller. I did in a few cases, but where the decision went 
against the seller he simply asked the buyer to reship the goods to some stor- 
age to his account and expense, and as the market was advancing he got away 
with his poor butter at more money, and who could blame him? 

The Department also asked me to make a confidential report on the quality of 
all the butter I could see coming into Toronto. . 

The dealers very kindly let me into their storages at all times. I made a 
confidential report on the butter I saw, sending a duplicate copy to Mr. Herns. 

There were two objects in view, first that we might get a general idea of what 
percentage of first grade, second grade, etc., was coming in, and second, that by 
seeing the butter as it arrived on the market we might, through the travelling 
instructors, be able to reach the creameries and help the butter-makers to over- 
come influences that were affecting the quality. . 

We drafted a standard of grades which I have used, viz., 92 points and over 
1st grade, with a minimum of 39 points for flavor, out of a possible 45; 87 points 
but under 92, second grade; $2 points and under 87, third grade; under 87, off 
grade or culls. 

I examined 214 lots or shipments up till Oct. 31st.. I placed 123 lots or 
5% per cent. first grade, 89 lots or 41 per cent. second grade, with less than 1 per 
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cent. 3rd grade, according to our standards. I am quite free to admit that I 
erred in scoring too high; that is, I should have placed more as third grade, but 
experience teaches. 

During the first part of July, the butter that I saw was nearly all June make 
and was really fine butter. About the 25th of July the hot weather goods began 
to appear from that date until Sept. 25th, 54 per cent. of the butter seen scored 
less than 92 points. During the month of October 70 per cent. graded Ist grade. 
Showing that with good weather, when the cream will care for itself, No. 1 grade 
butter is generally produced. 

Some creameries shipped through the hottest weather nothing but No. 1 grade 
butter, proving that under best management the good quality can be maintained 
through the worst weather. 

Twenty-three per cent. of the butter seen showed not clean or dirty flavor of 
flavors that could not be designated, 32 per cent. showed old cream flavor or 
flavors that are easily recognized as caused by cream that has deteriorated, 16 
per cent. stale flavor, or butter that has gone off or has become strong, 9 per cent. 
fish flavor. 

The most common defects in body and texture were 13 per cent. weak, 11 per 
cent. greasy, 8 per cent. loose or open, and 9 per cent. excessive free moisture, 
usually a milky brine. 

In color, 10 per cent. mottled, 11 per cent. uneven or not clear. In salt, 29 
per cent. salted too heavy, 9 per cent. undissolved. It seems to be the practice 
with a good many butter-makers that when the flavor is not just right, they will 
try to cover it up with salt. This, I believe, is a serious mistake, and often results 
in making the bad flavor more pronounced; 69 per cent. of the butter showing 
“fishy ” flavor was very heavily salted. 

Sixty-two per cent. was poorly finished, that is uneven surface, wrinkled 
paper, presenting a general careless and untidy appearance; and while the trade 
might not object from a commercial standpoint, yet it is far below the best finish. 
Some creameries send in every box as if it had been finished in a planing machine. 
Twelve per cent. were very badiy finished, showing that absolutely no attempt 
had been made to present a respectable appearance, 77 per cent. of this class of 
butter scored less than 23 for texture, indicating that the man that makes the 
poor finish usually does the whole job along the same line. 

The system of marketing butter might be greatly improved, an organized sys- 
tem of co-operative marketing might be introduced with great benefit to the trade. 
I mean an official organization of buyers and sellers representing both ends of the 
trade with the object in view of paying for butter on a basis of quality. 

The system of marketing butter at present is generally the following: The 
creamery sells to the dealer by telephone, or ships on consignment to regular 
commission merchants. ‘The butter is bought as good marketable butter, and is 
supposed to be first quality, unless otherwise mentioned. It is usually shipped in 
Government refrigerator cars, during the hot months. On arriving at the storage 
it is inspected. The buyer governs his inspection a good deal by the market. If 
the market has advanced since he bought its defects will be lightly passed over. 
If the market has declined, quality will take a larger place from the buyer’s view- 
point. 

Most distributing houses have two or more grades or brands on which they 
sell to the retail trade. A certain brand denotes the quality it represents. It 
quite often occurs that the butter going into the first grade brand costs the dealer 
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less money than that going into the second grade brand, both purchased from the 
creameries at the same time. 

Some dealers handle principally only creameries that they have learned to 
depend upon for No. 1 quality, and they pay a premium for that butter, and can- 
not get enough of it to supply the demand for the absolutely dependable quality 
which this select trade requires. 

Now what are the conclusions? 

First we do not believe that the butter market will continuously keep the up- 
ward incline, but that there will come a time when prices will recede to what we 
call normal or perhaps below. 

The Western Provinces are now producing their own butter and have actually 
become exporters. Our surplus butter will have to find an export market, where 
it will come into competition with our sister provinces as well as the outside trade. 
Then we want to be ready to guarantee the quality of every car of butter that 
leaves our province to be as good as the grade that it represents. 

We believe that the Dairy Standard Act would put the creameries on a more 
uniform basis for paying for cream by all using the Babcock test with a weighed 
sample, so that there will be a better understanding among the farmers of methods 
of paying which will help to remove suspicion, and will encourage them to assist 
more readily in improving the quality. 

We believe that the dealers are ready to co-operate in this work of paying 
on a quality basis of grade, if supported in an honest endeavor by the creameries. 
Then if the creameries take up the question of grading cream they will overcome 
the practical difficulties that appear in the way. Then will the farmers, who are 
willing to produce the good cream get paid for their labor, expended in care and 
cleanliness, and then will Ontario butter take the place which it should take in 
the estimation of those coming in contact with it whether in Canada or elsewhere. 


— 


THE GRADING OF BUTTER. 
C. Marker, Darry ComMISSIONER, EDMONTON, ALBERTA, 


I am personally under obligation to the Dairymen of Ontario. One of the 
speakers at one of your meetings said “If all had been as good as the best,” in 
speaking of your dairy products, then the revenue would have been so and so many 
thousands of dollars more than it was. That phrase struck me as being peculiarly 
apt in the dairy business. “If all had been as good as the best.” That 1s really 
what brings us together year after year, and that is the object that has brought 
your Association together at this time. For fifty years the problem has been, 
how to make all as good as the best. I want to hand back to you that message, 
and assure you that we have made good use of it in the West. We took that message 
to the farmers with our short course work. May I congratulate you, Mr. President 
and officers of the Department of Agriculture for the Province of Ontario, upon 
the step which you are about to take. I have been fortunate to watch the develop- 
ment of that work in the Province of Alberta, and I can assure you that if you 
would all agree to set to work and solve that problem you will surely succeed. 
Some men look upon this grading scheme as a mass of difficulties. I do not think 
that is the right point of view, and I am sure that is not the point of view taken 
by the gentlemen who have just spoken to you and by the Department of Agricul- 
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ture for Ontario. With us the problem was a real one, and was this: How are 
we going to secure a market for the surplus dairy products of the Province of 
Alberta? That question can be taken back to the farm. The farmer’s surplus 
is taken to the factory. So far as the cay is concerned, practically the whole 

output is surplus, so that it concerns the farmer, and it certainly concerns the 
trade—the men who provide facilities for storing, who invest their money in hold- 
ing this product against a shortage. Ontario butter coming into our market was 
the first thing to remind us that we had to make some improvement, Of course 
we could handle our butter at a price, but for the best trade we must have some 
of this good Ontario butter. That was a few years ago. Then a little later on 
it was Hastern Townships butter that came into the Western market. One year 
there was a shortage of butter in the east, and a small shipment of New Zealand 
butter was brought in. That small shipment of New Zealand butter made such an 
impression, particularly with regard to its uniform quality and its good keeping 
quality, that they said: “ Now, here is something that it is safe to handle. We 
can put that up to our best trade with the feeling that they will come back and ask 
for more.” You will all agree with me when [ say that was a very real problem 
for the dairymen of Alberta to come up ices The logical thing to do was to 
find out what the market really wanted. ‘The consumer is always looke ed after, he 
has a well organized staff in SORA men who are well equipped. That is 
the function of trade to look after the consumer. 

It was my privilege to address this:Convention a few years ago on cream 
grading, so that i will not refer to that, but I would like briefly to sketch a plan 
that re been worked out in Alberta. This plan is shown on this chart, which was 
prepared to take out with the Department’s demonstration train last year. We 
wanted to show the farmer how the dairy industry was linked up with the trade. 
The retailer keeps exactly what the consumer wants, and the consumer knows 
where to go to get what he wants. Prior-to the grading system, the wholesaler 
bought from the creamery on the flat rate and did his own grading. The Depart- 
ment had been marketing for a number of creameries for sometime, and was in 
close touch with the trade. The Department being anxious to encourage in every 
way the development of the dairy industry drew up a plan for the commercial 
grading of butter for creameries that wanted to do their own marketing. This 
plan was laid before the trade of the west. The Department said: “ We are pre- 
pared to grade butter for any creamery in the Province and issue grade certifi- 
cates, and if you want to buy on that basis from the creameries you only have to 
require the creameries to furnish the certificates. When the wholesale men of 
Alberta and British Columbia found that this grading principle would be at the 
disposal of the creameries, they said: “We will sce to it that the creameries that 
make the best butter will get the best price.” The grading has been in operation 
now in a fairly large way for two years, and it is really remarkable the improve- 
ment that has been brought about in a short time. The creamery operator who 
wants to have his output in the highest grade must have high grade cream. In 
that way the preference is passed back to the farmer. The farmer is interested 
in not only selling his cream to the creamery, but he is interested in knowing that 
it is going t to ah its way to a satisfied customer. 

Now that this question is brought before you by Mr. Herns and Mr. Scott, 
I will not take up your time further on it. I want to pay a very high tribute 
to our wholesale men in the West who made it possible to raise the average quality 
and value of the Alberta creamery butter in two years to a degree that we cer- 
tainly did not dream of before this work was undertaken. 


a a 
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In our grade standards we have Special, First Grade, Second Grade, and Off 
grade. When the work was started we had First, Second and Off grade. Special 
is a grade that has been evolved through the application of the grading of cream 
and butter. We have built up a new grade of cream, which is now taken by the 
Vancouver trade. When I say the Vancouver trade, I mean the best trade in that 
city. When I was there last August I said to one of the dealers, “Is there much 
New Zealand butter coming into this market?” The answer was “No.” I said, 
“Are you missing it?” and he said “ No, your Alberta butter is giving satisfaction 
to the trade that has been trained to use some of the finest butter manufactured in 
the world—the New Zealand butter.” 

That is what the dairymen of Alberta have been able to accomplish by co- 
operation all along the line. It is something that they have reason to be proud of, 
it is something that gives them assurance for the future. They feel that they are 
not entirely dependent on their home market. Fifteen years ago when we made less 
than a million pounds of butter in a year, people were talking of over-production. 
Last year the output of creamery butter was over eight and a half million pounds, 
and there were markets available for much more than that. This gives the farmers 
a feeling of security. They feel that they can safely go to work and take the ad- 
vice that is given them on cow-testing work. They feel that they ‘will be justified 
in improving their herds and extending their business, knowing they will always 
have a good and a growing market. In 1915 the percentage of specials was 59.68. 
In 1916 the percentage of specials was 79.25, a gain of 20 per cent. In 1915 the 
percentage of firsts was 52, and in 1916 it was 16.62. That means that half of the 
firsts in 1915 were raised into specials in 1916. Seconds in 1915 were 7.34, and 
in 1916 were 4.01. Off grades, that is the lowest grade, in 1915 were .94, and in 
1916 were .12. Taking seconds and off grades for 1916 they were less than 44 
per cent. That just covers the creameries marketing through the Department. 
Seven of the largest creameries in the Province were doing their own marketing. 
In 1915 we graded over four thousand churnings for these creameries. The per- 
centage of specials was 28.04. In 1916 the percentage of specials was 14.7. No 

- gpecial grade certificate was issued on any butter that had not been made from 
properly pasteurized cream. One point which I think deserves attention is that 
while we live under these normal conditions, the time is coming when there will 
be a readjustment, and as good business men we should get ready for that time. 
The reason that we have been able to accomplish so much is that there has been 
co-operation all along the line. 


BUTTER GRADING. 


Mr. H. B. Clemes, Secretary of the Toronto Produce Exchange, gave an 
address on Butter Grading and pointed out that the members of the Exchange 
were unanimously in favor of grading all butter sold in Ontario. Mr. Clemes 
read the following resolution which lad been adopted by the members of the 

/ Toronto Produce Exchange: “Resolved, that owing to the conditions as outlined 
in the attached letter of this Exchange, we believe it imperative in the best in- 
terest of Ontario Creamery Butter, that a proper system of grading be adopted 
at the earliest possible moment, and we, the undersigned, pledge ourselves to buy 
creamery butter in accordance with this proposed system as soon.as it is adopted 
and on no other basis. We hope that arrangements can be made by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture to put such a system in operation so that all butter manu- 
factured will be properly graded by competent judges, and Government certificates 
issued accordingly before the new season of production has begun.” 

At the completion of Mr. Clemes’ address, many dairymen present discussed 
at some length the merits of grading. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 1917. 


1. Resolved, that we, vuhe members of this Association desire to express our 
appreciation of the hearty reception given the members and delegates by the 
citizens of the City of Woodstock. We also desire to thank the Mayor and Council 
for their kindness in furnishing the free use of the City Hall for the Convention 
and the Market Building for the Dairy Exhibition. 

2. We desire to express our appreciation of the addresses given by the various 
speakers which have contributed to the success and educational value of the Con- 
vention and we extend to them our sincere thanks for their assistance. 

3. That the thanks of the members of this Association are hereby tendered to 
the Canadian Salt Co., Windsor, through their general manager, Mr. E. G. 
Henderson, for the very handsome badges presented by their company to this 
Association. 

4, We wish to thank the press for the excellent reports published by them 
of this Convention and express our appreciation of their assistance. 

5. That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to the Heller & 
Merz Co., New York; C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s; The R. M. Ballantyne 
Co., Ltd., Stratford; C. H. Slawson & Co., Ingersoll; D. H. Burrill & Co., Little 
Falls, N.Y.; The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.; The Canadian Salt Co., 
Windsor, Ont.; The Western Salt Co., Courtright, Ont.; The De Laval Dairy 
Supply Co., Peterboro; W. A. Drummond & Co., Toronto; The Imperial Bank 
of Canada; Ryrie Bros., Toronto; for the special prizes donated and we especially 
wish to thank the members of the Toronto Produce Exchange for the very hand- 
some shield donated for our Dairy Exhibition. 

6. That, as dairymen, we are under great obligations to both the Provincial 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture for assistance rendered the dairy industry 
and we wish to tender our sincere thanks and express our appreciation of the 
work done by these Agricultural Departments in promoting the agricultural in- 
terests of the Province and the Dominion. 


”. That the members of this Association desire to express their sincere regret _ 


at the deaths of the late Hon. Jas. Duff, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, 
Dr. C. C. James, Agricultural Commissioner for Canada, and the Hon. Senator 


D. Derbyshire, for many years President of the Dairymen’s Association of Hastern — 


Ontario. We fully realize in the death of these men Canadian dairymen have 
sustained a loss which can never be replaced. 

* 8. That this Association is in sympathy with the plan outlined by the officials 
of the Dairy Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture, to stimulate and 
encourage a grading system for creamery products; also the support of this organ- 
ization may be counted upon to encourage the methods which may be adopted 
from time to time by the Agricultural Department to successfully put into opera- 
tion the new Dairy Standards Act. That this Association appreciates the efforts 
of the Ontario Government to benefit the dairy interest through the operation of 
this legislation. 


nf 
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9. That this Association believes it would be in the best interests for the 
successful operation of the Dairy Standards Act, if a clause was incorporated in 
the Act dealing with the payment by test of all milk sold wholesale for any 
purpose and respectfully suggest that an amendment to the Act be made which 
will include this provision. : 

10. That this Association believes it to be in the best interests of both con- 
sumer and producer of dairy products to maintain the present restrictions against 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine in Canada and respectfully petition 
the Federal Minister of Agriculture to continue through the Federal Government 
these restrictions. 

11. That this Association desires to place on record appreciation of the good 
service rendered by the Dominion Dairy Station at Finch, Ont., and of the Dairy 
School of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, in connection with the intro- 
duction of the use of pepsin as a substitute for rennet in the manufacture of 
cheese. 

The report as read was adopted. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS. 
WESTERN ONTARIO. 


In 1864 there was one cheese factory near Norwich, in Oxford County, and 
in 1875 one creamery at Teeswater, in Bruce County, in Western Ontario. 

In 1915 over 44,000 Western Ontario farmers furnished the milk and cream 
to 150 cheese factories and 125 creameries to produce 32,000,000 pounds of cheese 
and 21,000,000 pounds of creamery butter. 

The value of this cheese and butter was nearly $11,000,000. About 100,000,- 
000 pounds of milk is sold yearly by additional producers to the two milk powder 
factories and six milk condensers, the value of which, including milk and cream 
sold as such, is over $3,000,000. To this amount must be added the value of 
the dairy butter produced on the farms, the milk and cream furnished to towns 
and cities for direct consumption, for ice cream and other purposes. 


AVERAGE OF YEARLY PRICES, TEN YEAR PERIODS. 


( Per 100 lbs. 
Years | eee a Cheese Milk ea 
be (Gross Value) eee 
PR AS ROR ee wee tee has ta 6 'g/o «inlet ny') mi» ale bee is $0 .0963 $0.89 + $0.1782 
PRAT O0 ete cule taiiy aaj e'eteraietsjecaiaree® 0.0891 0.82 + 0.1952 
SOOLLIG Lar rte tia iieidess Geeta ne eas esis eres 0.1156 1.05 + 0.2058 
ROR SS ene eM a ENS casa at's se was 0.125 Liao x 0.2639 
LOR rs See os ne tlela ateveiie es eine 0.155 1.41 x 0.2865 
ci AN Ka ceeene ge hn Se se ge CANN Re SEA on near 0.18 1.63 x 0.33 


* Estimated. + For Export. x Local Trade. 


In 1866 a few leading dairymen held a meeting at the Maple Leaf Cheese 
Factory near Ingersoll, Ont. (this factory ceased operations in 1912) when the 
first Dairymen’s Association was formed. The organization was completed at a 
Convention held in the Town Hall, Ingersoll, July 31st, 1867, and was known 
as the Canadian Dairymen’s Association. 

In 1877 the name was changed to the Dairymen’s Association of Western 
Ontario. In 1896 the name was changed to the Cheese and Butter Association 
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of Western Ontario, remaining under this title until 1900, when the name was 
again changed to the Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario. 

In 1869 on the recommendation of the Dairymen’s Association, the first 
Provincial Dairy Act was passed, dealing with legislation controlling milk sanita- 
tion and frauds in connection with the adulteration of milk. 

Dairy exhibitions were held first about 1871. In 1900 the Dairy Exhibition 
became a permanent feature of the Annual Convention. 

The first attempt at factory instruction in Canada was made in 1879. 

In 1888 the Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario again sent out instruc- 
tors, the number employed varied from year to year, and in 1902 there were four 
instructors in the employ of the Association. 

The Provincial Government made in 1902 a beginning towards what resulted 
eventually in systematic control of dairy instruction and inspection. 

in 1903 the factories were divided into groups with an instructor over each 
group. ‘There are now five cheese and three creamery instructors for Western 
Ontario under a chief instructor who also performs the duties of Secretary- 
Treasurer for the Dairymen’s Association. 

In 1907 the Provincial Government assumed full responsibility for dairy 
instruction work, creating a dairy branch under a director. Through legislation 
the instructors were given certain powers as sanitary inspectors. Cheese factories, 
creameries and other dairy plants, including milk and cream buying stations, are 
registered with the Department of Agriculture and must comply with certain 
sanitary regulations. Similar regulations apply to all new or other buildings 
opened for the manufacture of dairy products. Cheese and buttermakers and 
operators of milk and cream buying stations must hold certificates from the 
Department of Agriculture. | 

In 1916 a further step was taken by the Provincial Dairy Branch in conjune- 
tion with the Dairymen’s Association in inaugurating a system of cream and 
butter grading which is now in the initial stage. 

Federal legislation provides for (a) the proper branding of, (b) the preven- 
tion of frauds in the production, manufacture and sale of dairy products. Oleo- 
margarine and other butter substitutes are not allowed in Canada. The Dairy- 
men’s Association always has been an active force in the progress and improve- 
ment of the dairying industry, including the establishment of dairy schools, dairy 
instruction and inspection methods, giving council in dairy legislation, improving 
the milk and cream supply, and in the turning out of more uniform, high class 
dairy products of a standard quality. 

Since organization, thirty Presidents and nine Secretaries are recorded. Many 
able men, closely identified with the dairy industry, have served on the Boards of 
Directors. Others equally deserving of mention, have performed the duties allotted 
to them as members. Dairymen of to-day owe a debt of gratitude to the energetic 
men and women of both Eastern and Western Ontario, who assisted in building 
up this great National Dairy Industry. A number of these men and women have 
passed away but the results of their work still lives. 

The rapid progress of the dairy industry during the past fifty. years could 
only have been brought about by the united efforts of all engaged in the industry 
and with the assistance of sympathetic Governments. | 

The next fifty years will see yet greater progress. Many scientific facts 
relating to the fundamental principles governing dairy production and the manu- 
facture of dairy products have only recently been discovered. There are many 
things still unknown, difficult problems yet to be solved. These problems will 
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eventually be successfully dealt with. Through the application of science and 
practice, crude and uncertain methods have gradually been replaced by more 
improved systems. The standards of production are upward; prices are advancing. 
There is yet much to learn and many things to do before the ideals of the founders 
of this organization are reached. 

This world war is creating unforseen problems. Let there be closer co-opera- 
tion among the various dairy interests and may the watch word of the future 


be as in the past “ Quality.” 


PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF THE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO SINCE ORGANIZATION. 


The late C. BE. Chadwick, Ingersoll, Ont. 
Pres., 1869-1870; Sec., 1876-1891. 

The late Jas. Noxon, Ingersoll, Ont. 
President, 1871; Secretary, 1869. 

The late Hon. Thos. Ballantyne, M.P.P., 

Stratford, Ont. 
President, 1872, 1873, 1879, 1882, 1883, 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1891. 

The late K. Graham, Belleville, Ont. 
President, 1874. 

The late E. Caswell, Ingersoll, Ont. 

= President, 1875, 1880, 1881, 1888. 

The late P. R. Daly, Belleville, Ont. 
President, 1876. 

The late Benj. Hopkins, Brownsville, Ont. 
President, 1877, 1878. 

The late L. R. Richardson, Strathroy, Ont. 
President, 1884. 

The late Robt. Cleland, Listowel, Ont. 
President, 1889. 

The late J. B. Lane, Dorchester, Ont. 
President, 1890. 

Jno. Geary, London, Ont. 
President, 1892, 1893. 

The late Andrew Patullo, M.P.P., Wood- 

stock, Ont. 

President, 1894, 1895. 

A. F. MacLaren, M.P., Toronto, Ont. 
President, 1896, 1897. 

The late Harold Eagle, Brantford, Ont. 
President, 1898, 1899. 

R. M. Ballantyne, Montreal, Que. 
President, 1900, 1901. 

Aaron Wenger, Ayton, Ont. 
President, 1902. 

Jas. Connolly, Goderich, Ont. 
President, 1903. 

J. N. Paget, Canboro, Ont. 
President, 1904. 


Robt. Johnston, Woodstock, Ont. 
President, 1905. 

Thos. Ballantyne, Jr., Stratford, Ont. 
President, 1906. 

Jno. McQuaker, Owen Sound, Ont. 
President, 1907. 

Jno. Brodie, Mapleton, Ont. 
President, 1908. 

J. J. Parsons, Jarvis, Ont. 
President, 1909. 

Jno. H. Scott, Exeter, Ont. 
President, 1910. 

Wm. Waddell, Kerwood, Ont. 
President, 1911. 

D. A. Dempsey, Stratford, Ont. 
President, 1912. 

5S. EH. Facey, Harrietsville, Ont. 
President, 1918. 

J. B. Muir, Ingersoll, Ont. 
President, 1914. 

Robt. Myrick, Springford, Ont. 
President, 1915. 

Jas. Bristow, St. Thomas, Ont. 
President, 1916. 

The late R. A. Janes, Ingersoll, Ont. 
Secretary, 1870, 1871. 

J. H. Bell, K.C., M.P.P., Charlottetown, 

PT: 

Secretary, 1871-1872. 

Lieut.-Col. J. C. Hegler, K.C., Ingersoll, 

Ont. 

Sec,, 1873-1885; Sec.-Treas., 1885-1891. 

J. W. Wheaton, Toronto, Ont. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1892-1896. 

Geo. Hately, Brantford, Ont. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1897-1903. 

Geo. H. Barr, Ottawa, Ont. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1904-1906. 

F. Herns, London, Ont. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1907-1916. 
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DAIRY SCHOOL, ONTARIO' AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
REPORT FOR 1917. 


STAFF OF LECTURERS AND INSTRUCTORS. 


PASM EAA GL IAN SES OAC ae ole Sgeke bas oleh bea ete eee Professor of Dairy Husbandry. 

REL ABCOURT. (Es, Si Alive Giteecluthiaeae vee atic ee Professor of Dairy Chemistry. 

ASSL IRSON VBS CAL aay onlays Os et Oe Lecturer in Dairy Chemistry. 

PSE T ONES, B35. A0 aiden eres ata Rae ieea ee aL A, Professor of Dairy Bacteriology. 

Ore LUT SCE BSA EN, (Sas plese eh aie ie ace ee ee Lecturer in Dairy Bacteriology. 

SOLO SOCOM INIE'Y Vey hoy ete! pee ate to Ua de Instructor in Cheese Making. 

PRS TRAVIS Ge oie soa ole totes Gee Ree Te Instructor Hand and Power Cream Separa- 


tors; also in Boiler, Engine, Piping, 
Soldering, etc. 


A RIVLOMVLCEAT. Ar yee hevans RCT ON) dy kan Instructor in Butter Making and Ice Cream 
Making. 

Rego ORI TON, BD SuAs ues eee ak ea ok Instructor in Milk and Cream Testing. 

Miss uBErii, MITEAR I, ) rte one ae, Instructress in Farm Butter Making and 
Farm Dairy, Soft and Fancy Cheese 
Making. 

OF REA MME LEED Fe 2), Shxic divs enlace Wie ean ieee an aan we oe Instructor in Hand Separators and Milk 


Testing, Farm Dairy. 


The total attendance for all classes during the year was eighty-four. The 
number registered by Courses was: 


Hegular ‘three, months’.,course ssi)... 3) oo ee ee ee 3D 
Cows Testing oo aie ails ute, Bice CEUs A a 27 
Ice Cream. and Soft Cheese! Making 2 ))..0 ae eee ean a 13 
TIVBEEUCEOI So 4! ia yp hng ois ele lptcld crc nial Qelahe eae dice ice Bah DRaeata Oe nee aD 8 
summer, Course, (not including Feachers) so. socsole ee eee 1 

TOtend fc iin are See Ewe iar es leis sale > Ueac. © Se nie en eee 84 


The number of students, like that in nearly all colleges, was somewhat 
lessened, owing to heavy drafts on cheese and butter makers, as well as from farm 
dairymen, for the war. A number of students and one Instructor, R. J. Skelton, 
B.S.A., of the 1917 classes have enlisted. 

Interest throughout the coursé was good. The lectures and practical work 
were along lines similar to those carried out in former years. 

If the war concludes before the term of 1918 closes, it is the intention to hold 
a re-union of all instructors and students of the Ontario Agricultural College 
Dairy School, some time in March, 1918. This will celebrate twenty-five years of 
successful dairy courses. We hope that all those who have been associated with 
the School during the past quarter of a century will make it a point to be present, 
so far as possible. During the years of the School, about 2,000 students have 
registered for the various courses. We shall be glad to see them at Guelph next 
winter. A letter will be sent to all those whose addresses are known to us. If any 
instructor or ex-student reads this, we shall be glad to have him send us his 
address, so we may get in communication with him. 

The chief change in the courses for 1918 will be a shortening of the Farm 
Dairy Course to one of four weeks, instead of twelve weeks. This Course will 
follow immediately after the one in Live Stock and Seed Judging at the College. 
Owing to the great scarcity of labor on dairy farms, it is thought advisable to make 
this change until the labor situation improves on Ontario farms. 


H. H. DEAN. 


——— ee 
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EASTERN DAIRY SCHOOL, KINGSTON, 1917. 


; OFFICERS AND STAFF. 
Director.—Gro. A. PuTNAM, B.S.A., Toronto. 
Superintendent.—L. A. ZUYELT, Kingston. 


STAFF OF LECTURERS AND INSTRUCTORS. 


TAD FAT RET fees a ois Shenae adap taleghe ope pia) suaela Dairy Lectures. 

Wo Ty CONNELLY, MiDs ceils sew are eae s+ Professor of Dairy Bacteriology. 
ON WALKER,» Nii Acts Sigieie oiel ake en © creat eat nua iet Professor of Dairy Chemistry. 
RFit Fe LOCEIET Niel cic widiesa' « etelenein. a hts miseries * Instructor in Cheese Making. 
Wt Gt GARDINER |... voces eae ere Te tet” Assistant in Cheese Making. 
PAULL TOT) ie o4's vc teere unsls m oonly aisreniunisctte Instructor in Butter Making. 
EER SLT IS IN) a a 5 Sie ee ei reife te meays ee) elm relocomnpe seer min a ® Assistant in Butter Making. 

SPEED TSO hore aia sis bus alate stgueue ¥is Brey oid} A aeaiulanen vias Instructor in Separators. 

MeO PE BARKER: 0h ii che doce Sh o's e pect shee Instructor in Milk Testing. 


The total registration of students at the Dairy School for 1917 was 56, which 
compares very favorably with previous years and considering tle unusual con- 
ditions prevailing at the present time is very gratifying indeed. Of this number 
96 wrote on the final examinations for diplomas, all but one being successful. 

The usual course of instruction was followed, embracing General Dairying, 
Milk-testing, Dairy Chemistry, Dairy Bacteriology, Cheese and Butter Making 
and various kindred subjects. 

An adequate supply of milk and cream was provided for practical demon- 
strations. 

Considerable work was also done during the School term in connection with 
trying out various substitutes for rennet which are being placed on the market, 
and whilst the work was hardly exhaustive enough to warrant definite conclusions, 
yet sufficient knowledge was obtained to justify us in warning the cheese makers 
to be very cautious about purchasing these liquid preparations, and deal only with 
reliable and responsible firms who can give a reliable guarantee as to quality. 
The only safe substitute for rennet which we can recommend 1s the dry pepsin in 
the scale, powdered, or spongy form. 

The objection which the average maker has against the use of these dry forms 
of pepsin may easily be overcome by dissolving 1 lb. or 1 Ib. in ten times its 
weight of water, the water being first boiled and then cooled to 90 degrees before 
being used. Dissolve the pepsin in one-half the quantity of water to be used. In 
the balance of the water dissolve the same weight of salt as pepsin, then mix the 
two together and cool as low as possible and keep in a cool place. If desirable 
1 per cent. of boric acid may be added, or 1 ounce per gallon. This solution of 
pepsin may be used at the rate of 314 to 4 ounces per 1,000 Ibs. of milk. The 
time of cutting the vat is usually three times the first coagulation. 

Some forms of pepsin show a whitish precipitation on the addition of dry 
salt to the solution. This is overcome by dissolving the salt in part of the water 
used and then mixing as above directed. This gives a beautiful clear liquid. 

Never make up more than 1 1b. of pepsin at one time, uniess this quantity will 
be used up within a week. 


BAstern Datry SCHOOL CREAMERY. 


Total butter for year ending December 31st, SOT G oe Rrra wae re eanonea spun es 102,672 lbs. 
Total receipts for sale of Hitter ards CLEA noe ka uly shee rpelae sel oleae $35,956.10 
Average selling price per lb. of PA tAGEy at aee clad ake ae oa mc x miniee enanag eee eh 34.6c. 


Average price paid patrons per TT Mae d Ate he ee aie cet oe, < steteieis sume eanerse = 39.36c. 
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In accordance with the decision of our patrons to have their cream paid for 
on the quality basis, two grades of cream were established, viz., Ist grade, defined 


as sweet and clean in flavor, and 2nd grade, defined as cream which could not be 


classed as Ist. A difference of 2c. per Ib. of fat was fixed between the two grades. 

Of the total 266,724 Ibs. of cream received only 10,963 lbs. was placed as 
second grade, or about 4 per cent. of the total. As about 15 per cent. of our total 
cream supply is received by express the above results speak volumes for the ex- 
cellent care bestowed on the cream by our patrons. This also explains why 
Hastern Dairy School butter commands anywhere from 2 to 4c. per lb. over 
ordinary market prices. : 


Our patrons are well satisfied with the results of cream grading and haye 


decided to continue this rule indefinitely. 


QuaLiry BAsts ror PAYMENT oF CHEESE MILK. 


During the month of September a series of experiments were conducted at 
the School to determine the relative values of various milks having different per- 
centages of fat and casein. The results obtained in previous years were confirmed. 

For the purpose of this work 100 Ibs. of milk were purchased from various 
dairy farmers, within a radius of five or six miles of the School. The cheese were 
under the direct supervision of Mr. Publow, Chief Dairy Instructor for Eastern 
Ontario. 
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